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NOTICE. 


The  Presbttebian  Historical  Societt  resolved^  iu  1853,  to 
publish  the  Eev.  Eichard  Webster's  "  History  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.'^  A  committee^  consisting  of  G.  Van  Eensselasr, 
John  C.  Backus,  and  Samuel  Aonew,  was  appointed,  with 
power  to  take  measures  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 
Various  circumstances  interfered  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
work  until  the  present  time. 

Since  the  committee  was  appointed,  the  basis  of  the  Presbyte- 
nan  Historical  Society  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  other 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to 
state  that  the  Society  itself  is  not  to  be  considered  as  committed  to 
any  of  the  controversial  statements  of  the  present  histor}^;  but 
merely  as  issuing  it  under  its  general  patronage  and  authority, 
after  the  manner  of  other  Historical  Societies. 

This  volume  of   Church   History  is  the   first  volume  of  the 

PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE    PRESBYTEKIAN   HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

C.  Van  Eensselaer, 
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Of  THl 


RET.  RICHARD  WEBSTER. 


The  writer  of  thiB  sketch  was  on  familiar  terms  of  intercourse  with  ihf 
late  Bey.  Richard  Webster.  Bom  and  brought  up  in  the  same  ci^i 
oontemporaiies  in  age,  and  students  in  the  same  theological  seminaijy  • 
friendship  existed  between  us  which  ripened  with  the  progress  of  tim« 
and  was  interrupted  only  by  death.  My  friend,  in  his  ¥ril],  bequeathed  to 
me  his  historical  manuscripts :  they  are  now  published  in  the  same  condi* 
tion  in  which  he  left  them. 

In  our  last  interview,  I  asked  Mr.  Webster  when  his  history  would  be 
ready  for  the  press.  He  answered,  with  a  smile,  <' Never;  I  am  all  th« 
time  making  corrections  and  additions."  The  truth  is,  that  his  work  was 
left  io  an  imperfect  state;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  highly  appreciated 
by  the  public  as  a  valuable  repository  of  Presbyterian  history  and  bio* 
graphy. 

Another  remark  I  may  make  here  respecting  his  work  is,  that  it  onlj 
professes  to  give  the  early  portion  of  the  history  of  our  church.  The 
period  embraced  in  the  present  volume  is  a  little  morelhan  half  a  centuiji 
and  is  limited  to  the  reunion  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  1758.     The  reader,  therefore,  must  not  expect  to  find  a  compleU 

history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States.     The  early  por* 
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tioD,  wbicli  is  ezcecdiDgly  rich  in  events  and  in  illustrious  men,  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest;  and  this  is  the  portion  comprehended  within  the 
Bcope  of  Mr.  Webster's  researches,  now  published. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  la- 
mented author  of  this  volume,  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  devotion  to 
liistory ;  and  to  incorporate  into  this  sketch,  on  other  points,  the  views 
and  opinions  of  brethren  who  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
ministerial  character  and  habits  of  life. 

« 

KiCHARD  Webster  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1811,  and  was  the  youngest  child  of  Charles  R.  Webster 
and  Cynthia  Steele.  His  father  was  a  prominent  bookseller  in  that  city, 
and  publisher  of  an  influential  newspaper.  Richard's  love  of  books  and 
of  newspaper-writing  was  undoubtedly  nurtured  by  his  father's  occupation. 
His  mother  belonged  to  one  of  the  good  old  families  in  Albany  whose 
praise  is  in  the  churches.  The  young  child  was  trained  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  was  brought  up  under  the 
ministry  and  ordinances  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  at 
that  time  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  R^v.  Dr.  William  Neill,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  R.  Weed  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  N. 
Campbell,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still  pastor  of  the  church.  Richard 
Webster  early  professed  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  while 
the  ''  dew  of  youth"  was  upon  him,  united  himself  with  the  followers  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  principal  facts  in  his  life  will  be '  presented  in  ex- 
tracts from  the  personal  reminiscences  and  testimony  of  others. 

€k>d  gave  to  Richard  Webster  a  good,  vigorous  intellect.  Even  a 
casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  see  the  flashes  of  intelligence  which  ema- 
nated from  no  ordinary  mental  constitution.  In  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
word  he  might  be  called  a  talented  man, — sprightly,  however,  rather  than 
logical,  and  original  and  ready  rather  than  very  profound.  Well  culti- 
irated  in  early  life,  his  mind  expanded  under  the  influence  of  the  collegiate 
and  theological  course,  and  received  great  strength  and  discipline  from  the 
iiigher  studies  incident  to  his  profession.  His  intellectual  powers  were 
far  above  the  average  of  those  of  his  ministerial  brethren ;  and,  although 
not  in  the  first  rank,  occupied  by  the  privileged  few  alone,  he  was  certainly 
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pimnineiit  among  the  many  who  belong  to  the  dan  of  aUe,  well-endowedi 
ttefnl  men. 

With  a  retentiye  and  exoellent  memory,  Mr.  Webster  treasnied  np  whal 

be  aoqoiied.     He  was  a  hard  student  all  his  life.     His  professional  edn* 

tttion  was  regarded  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.    The  preliminary  oonrse 

bad  but  prepared  him  to  oontinne  his  literaiy  and  religions  inyestigationt 

with  the  greater  seal  and  perseverance.    Manj,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enf 

in  placing  too  great  reliance  npon  the  discipline  and  knowledge  earlj 

acquired,  instead  of  aiming  at  a  steady  and  progresBive  improvement  bjf 

means  of  their  preparatory  resources.     Mr.  Webster,  instead  of  relaxing 

from  study,  made  it  his  daily  work.     He  became  more  and  more  fittnilUr 

with  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  and  prosecuted  his  theological 

studies  to  an  extent  quite  unusual  among  the  temptations  of  an  aotivft 

misBionary  life.    If  not  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  more  so  than  manj 

who,  owing  to  circumstances,  have  attained  a  higher  reputation. 

Mr.  Webster  possesaed  warm  social  feelings.  The  emotional  part  of 
his  nature  was  simple  and  earnest,  and  was  a  true  balance  to  his  insatiabte 
love  of  knowledge.  When  free  from  restraint  and  among  friends,  he 
loved  to  indulge  his  natural  humour.  Few  persons,  indeed,  had  mora 
wit,  mcure  genuine  playfulness,  a  more  rich  vein  of  native  fun.  This 
exuberant  capacity  for  amusing  others  often  manifested  itself  in  pleasant 
and  jocose  remarks  producing  irresistible  laughter.  His  nature  was  emi* 
nentlj  social;  but  deafness  interrupted,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  bis 
life,  this  genial  flow  of  soul.  In  the  family,  bis  affectionate  disposition 
showed  itself  in  endearing  and  delightful  manifestations. 

Mr.  Webster's  piety  was  sincere  and  full  of  good  fruits.  With  much 
of  the  emotional  in  his  nature,  religion  drew  forth  the  homage  of  his  souL 
His  affections  were  set  upon  thing^  above.  He  was  a  holy  man.  No  one 
could  mistake  the  purposes  of  his  life.  His  heart  was  in  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  Devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bis  reigning  pas- 
sion. He  had  consecrated  himself  to  his  Master's  service  with  a  view  to 
preach  the  gospel  among  the  heathen;  but,  when  Providence  seemed  to 
throw  obstacles  in  this  direction  of  his  choice,  he  joyfully  went  to  a  mis- 
sionaiy-field  at  home,  doubtless  under  the  guidance  of  his  heavenly  Fatheri 
who  greatly  blessed  him  in  his  labours.  Living  a  sealous,  self-denying, 
and  active  life,  he  accomplished  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  Be- 
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deemer*s  kingdom.  A  tender  oompasaion  for  souls  was  the  beauty  and 
power  of  bis  ministerial  cbaracter.  A  sweet,  earnest  love,  tbat  came  from 
Qod,  enabled  him  to  toil  in  the  destitute  ooal-regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
edifying  the  saints  and  exhorting  sinners  to  repentance.  The  Rev.  A.  B. 
Caoss,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  fitly  chose  for  his  text,  '<  Ye  are 
witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblamably  we  be- 
haved ourselves  among  you  that  believe;  as  ye  know  how  we  exhorted, 
and  comforted,  and  charged  every  one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  his  chil- 
dren, that  ye  should  walk  worthy  of  Gk)d,  who  hath  called  you  unto  his 
kingdom  and  glory  :"   1  Thess.  ii.  10-12. 

The  Rev.  F.  Db  W.  Ward,  of  Geneseo,  New  York,  was  the  class- 
mate and  room-mate  of  Mr.  Webster  at  Union  College  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Ward  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  sent  the  following  notice  for  publicadon 
in  the  Presbtterian  Magazine.  I  thought  it  expedient,  however,  to 
xeserve  it  for  the  present  sketch : — 

*'  Genesxo,  New  York. 

*<  I  am  a  mourner.  A  firiend,  gT^tly  respected  for  his  richly-stored  mlad, — a 
Ohrifltian  brother,  dearly  beloved  for  his  pious  heart, — has  fallen  before  the  great 
4e8troyer,  *  whose  shafts  none  can'  repel.'  Rev.  Richard  Webster,  despite  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  a  weeping  family  and  a  large  circle  of  loving^parishioners 
and  clerical  associates,  has  been  called  away  from  us.  Our  loss  is  his  gain.  He 
lias  doubtless  gone  to  join  the  company  of  <  the  just  made  perfect' 

'*  He  was  my  fcllow-collegian  at  Schenectady,  my  room-mate  for  nearly  three 
years  at  Princeton,  a  most  faithful  and  valued  correspondent  during  my  ten  years' 
odssionary-life  in  India,  and  a  visitor  than  whom  none  was  more  welcome  to  my 
home.  I  have  known  him  long  and  well,  and  have  loved  him  the  more  with  every 
year's  extended  acquaintance. 

''His  couTersion  occurred  at  Albany,  his  native  city,  and  was  whole-hearted. 
When  he  united  with  the  church,  he  laid  upon  the  altar  of  his  Saviour  mental 
capacities  of  rare  excellence  and  power.  His  was  a  rapid  mind,  a  poetic  genius,  a 
retentive  memory,  quick  wit,  great  ability  of  application,  indomitable  perseverance, 
Antiring  energy,  and  all  devoted  to  Chrittl  In  naming  these  characteristics  I  do 
mot  flatter.  The  grave  is  a  place  where  truth  alone  is  to  be  spoken. 
.  "  I  said  that  his  conversion  was  deep, — '  whole-hearted.'  He  has  told  me  (not 
with  ostentation :  that  was  far  from  him)  with  what  pleasure  he  waited  the  hour 
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^  noon,  wbiu  his  Uw-emplojer  would  go  to  dinner,  leaTing  him  alont  to  read  hig 
3lble  and  ei^Joy  his  prirate  doTotiona  trnditturbtd.  Nor  ooold  I  detect,  during  our 
long  acquaintance,  any  diminution  of  this  devotional  temper, — any  thing  that  would 
Mem  to  say,  'Oh  that  I  were  as  in  days  pastT  I  have  rarely  met  one  who  •• 
loTed  his  Bible.  He  had  a  'Woodworth'  edition,  and  with  loying  intensity  did 
he  daily  read  and  study  its  pages.  That  dear  book! — I  think  I  see  it  still,  as  H 
lued  to  lie  upon  his  table, — ^pUin  in  binding,  plainer  still  in  paper  and  type ;  but 
it  oontained  a  stream  to  which  he  was  CTer  resorting,  to  drink  of  its  life-giTing 
waters. 

"He  was  in  heart  a  foreign  missionary.  Ahmednuggar  was  the  field  he  had 
tiiosen.  Upon  the  eve  of  departure  Proyidenoe  said,  *Tou  must  not  go.'  The 
|)rohibition  seemed  strange,  when  the  call  was  so  loud  fh>m  the  graye  of  Gordoii 
Hall  and  his  deyoted  associates, — '  Bend  the  gospel  to  the  land  of  Brahma.'  Our 
brother  gpiered  and  wept  OTer  the  disappointment  But  his  was  not  the  dia- 
podtion  to  say,  *If  I  cannot  go  where  I  would  I  will  turn  to  another  profession.* 
With  the  same  self-dcTotion  which  would  haye  sent  him  to  India,  he  sought  for  ft 
^  destitute  locally  on  Christian  ground.  He  found  it  among  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
^Irania.  The  history  of  his  life  there,  others'  pens  will,  I  trust,  give  to  the 
church  and  the  world.  Our  mutual  friend  and  classmate.  Dr.  D.  X.  Junkin,  told 
me,  in  May  last,  that,  '  notwithstanding' the  sad  disadyantage  of  his  deafness,  not 
a  member  of  our  class  had  accomplished  more,  if  as  much,  for  our  church  as  Mr. 
Webster, — ^nearly  a  score  of  churches  (if  I  am  not  misinformed)  owing  their  ezist* 
tece  to  his  agency.' 

*'  My  last  letter  fh>m  his  loyed  pen  oontained  a  warm  request  to  oome  and  sea 
Mm.  Would  that  I  had  done  so !  And  shall  all  that  be  wrote  find  a  graye  with 
bis  body?  Those  thousand  pages  of  manuscript,  upon  almost  eyery  possible 
subject : — his  researches  in  church  history, — ^his  letters,  full  to  oyerflowing  of  fact 
and  thought  and  spiritual  wit, — essays,  orations,  and  poems, — his  discourse  upon 
tile  death  of  the  missionary  Barr, — ^his  many,  many  sermons,  exegetical,  doc- 
trinal, and  hortatory : — is  there  no  one  to  collect  all  these,  read  them,  and  compile 
a  yolume  of  '  Remains' T  My  judgment  is  greatly  at  fault  if  such  a  yolume  would 
not  be  well  receiyed  by  the  Christian  public,  while  the  proceeds  might  go  towards 
a  family  left  in  far  from  affluent  circumstances. 

*'  I  am  a  mourner.  Two  of  my  best-beloyed  friends  and  zealous  co-workers  ih 
the  Christian  field  are  in  their  grayes : — Lawrtnct  in  India,  Wthiier  in  America,— 
kindred  in  heart,  and  one  now  in  heayenly  worship.  May  my  last  end  be  like 
theirs! 

'*  Adieu,  my  much-loyed  brother!  In  the  words  with  which  yon  closed  a  letter 
to  me  years  ago,  <  Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me ;  thy  loye  to  me  was  passing 
the  loye  of  women!'  Be  it  mine  so  to  liye,  that,  in  the  general  reyelation,  these 
eyes  shall  see  thee  again  in  peace,  these  ears  shall  hear,  and  this  heart  shall  again 
eommingle  and  coalesce  with  the  heart  of  him  for  whom  I  mourn.  W." 
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Id  order  to  exhibit  more  dearly  some  of  the  traits  of  the  Key.  Richard 
Webster's  character,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader  a  graphic  letter  of  the 
Key.  Benjamin  J.  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Qaarterlj 
Seview,  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  classmate  of  our  departed  brother  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

**  PaasBTTBRiAii  HovTSB,  Phxladiiphia,  > 

July  9,  1856.  / 

''MtDkaeSib:— 

<*  It  is  a  melaDcholy  pleasure  to  oomply  with  your  reqaest,  to  endeaTonr  to  giTf 
those  not  bo  well  acquainted  with  our  departed  fHend  Webster  as  were  you  and 
myself  some  idea  of  his  character  as  it  impressed,  me. 

«  He  came  to  the  Seminary  at  Princeton  while  I  was  a  student  there.  I  think  I 
was  a  jear  with  him  before  I  knew  much  of  him.  We  were  not  in  the  same  class, 
and  he  was  not  a  person  much  given  to  seeking  new  friends.  I  cannot  now 
recall  the  occasion  of  our  intimate  acquaintance;  but  I  remember  well  that  it 
was  immediate,  and  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  while  I  continued  at 
Princeton. 

'*  I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  the  keynote  of  Richard  Water's  character^ 
as  it  was  revealed  to  me  in  the  confidence  of  youthful  friendship,  was  one  hardlj 
nupected  by  those  who  knew  him  in  after  years.  He  vat  a  poeL  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  merely  that  he  wrote  verses,  or  only  that  he  took  great  delight  in  the  work^ 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  imagination.  My  meaning  is,  that  he  was  a  poet  in  the 
essence  of  his  nature,  and  that  he  had  all  the  special  traits  which  go  to  make  up 
that  strange  and  interesting  character.  No  one  can  gain  the  right  positioa  from 
which  to  see  him  without  keeping  this  in  view.  His  mind  was  indeed  so  absorbed 
la  la^  times  by  things  which  he  considered  much  more  importrnt,  that  he  did  not 
gjLve  much  time  to  poetry  as  an  art;  but  it  was  impossible  to  root  out  frt>m  hi« 
nature  its  constituent  elements.  I  remember,  at  this  distance  of  time,  but  two 
of  his  poetic  ideas,  and  I  will  mention  them  as  specimens  of  his  mood  of  early 
thought 

'*One  occurs  in  a  critique  on  Shakspeare.  'Artists  have  found,'  Webster  says, 
*  great  difficult  in  painting  the  different  shades  of  white  in  nature ;  and,  in  order,  to 
br^lg  them  out,  they  have  generally  contrasted  them  with  dark  colours.  Writers 
have  met  with  a  similar  difficulty  in  delineatLog  the  female  character.  Their  plan  ia 
to  contrast  it  with  impurity  or  ruggedness.  Shakspeare  alone,  like  Nature,  tAoiist 
wkUtmtB  with  whiuJ*  Mrs.  Jameson's  *  Characteristics  of  Women '  might  almost.be 
taken  as  a  commentary  on  this  admirable  criticism. 

**  The  other  thought— or  fancy— occurs  in  a  beautiftil  poem,  the  finest,  I  think, 
he  ever  wrote — *  The  Funeral  of  Shelley.'  The  body  of  this  exquisite,  though, 
it  maft  be  regretftilly  added,  infidel  poet,  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  burned  on 
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shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Spesia,  by  Byron  and  others.  The  flame,  Medwin  de- 
^Imres,  in  biasing  up,  was  coloured  like  the  ndnbow.    Webster  says,  it 

*GraeeftiIl7  eorl'd  np, 
Ai  If  ftonrofiiw'd  flowen,  that  to  the  flama 
Gare  all  thair  baanty.* 

**Toa,  my  dear  sir,  who  knew  Webster  so  well,  will  be  able,  with  this  olne,  better 
to  imderstand  his  peculiar  natore.  You  will  better  appreciate  his  acuteness,  his 
l^^ooliar  kind  of  shrewdness,  his  playf^  fancy,  his  satirical  turn,  his  reverence  for 
thing  old,  his  passion  for  books,  his  power  of  living  within  himself  and 

*  Chewing  the  cad  of  aireet  and  bitter  iiincy,' 

\,  in  fine,  that  slight  dash  of  eccentricity  which  you  must  have  often  noticed. 
Flim^  he  kept  his  poetic  nature  so  much  to  himself  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  his 
p^Ksoliar  genius. 

«« Richard  Webster  has  never  been  appreciated.  That  he  bore  up  so  bravely,  and, 
owx  the  whole,  patiently  and  meekly, — ^that  he  laboured  kindly  on  in  an  obscure  place 
^v-  a  lifetime,  with  no  more  restlessness  than  was  betrayed  in  an  occasional  satirio 
1^^  at  some  of  onr/amoua  men, — is  a  wonder,  attributable  partly  to  the  nobleness  of 
hia  nature,  and,  we  must  devoutly  add,  partly  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  was  given 
to  liim  in  no  common  measure.  It  was  his  misfortune,  as  men  estimate  things,  to 
a  body  of  most  frail  and  nervous  orgaihixation :  he  reminded  one  of  Charlef 
lb,  only  that  he  was  sharper,  and  thus  not  so  genial.  He  was  very  deaf,  even 
the  Seminary ;  and  it  grew  upon  him  steadily  with  increasing  years.  He  was 
near-sighted,  and  he  grew  prematurely  old.  A  man  who  always  appeared  to 
yoang,  I  found  spoken  of  as  old, — almost  (partly  from  his  connection  with  ancient 
^^>^torical  documents)  as  an  antique.  These  defects,  especially  his  deafhess,  inter- 
fered materially  with  his  power  as  a  public  speaker.  He  heard  none  of  the  ordi- 
1^17  sounds  of  nature  in  the  fields  or  woods ;  he  heard  nothing  of  the  mixed  sounds 
^^  a  great  city :  he  heard  nothing,  he  once  wrote  to  me,  but  *  the  human  voice 
*^ified  more  loudly  than  usual.' 

**This  comparative  isolation  from  society,  and  physical  unfitness  for  much  of  the 

business  of  life,  drove  him  to  history.     Passionately  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian 

^QTch,  holding  our  Faith  and  Order  to  be  the  very  primitive  form  and  mould  of 

Apostolic  truth,  he  could  conceive  of  nothing  more  noble  and  venerable  than  Cal- 

Tinigm  and    Presbyterianism.     Around    the  church  he  poured    the   wealth  of 

his  reverence,  his  imagination,  and  his  affection;  and  by  how  much  he  was  ro- 

Btrained  from  being  a  great  actor  in  the  present,  he  determined  to  chronicle  what 

was  great  in  the  past.     It  was  impossible  to  confine  so  active,  so  versatile,  so  eager, 

and  BO  discursive  a  mind  to  one  small  spot:  it  lay  in  his  nature  to  expand  itself; 

and,  if  he  could  not  be  an  ecclesiastical  statesman,  his  instincts  led  him  next  to  be 

an  ecclesiastical  historian.    Tet,  after  all, — for  we  would  not  allow  the  partiality  of 
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iHeodchip,  eren  OTer  bia  graTe,  to  lead  tu  from  the  ftrioi  trntb, — as  he  would 
always  and  noder  all  circiimstaiiees  haye  been  rather  artist  than  statesman,  so  he 
had  not  so  mnoh  the  large  comprehensiveness  and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  true 
historian,  as  the  keen  obserration,  the  acate  insight,  the  delight  in  an  eyent,  the 
homelike  feeling,  the  fondness  for  anecdote  and  incident,  which  make  the  bio- 
grapher. And  it  is  no  mean  thing  to  be  known  to  after-times,  for  how  long  we  maj 
not  yet  say,  as  tke  biogn^htr  of  ike  Presbyterian  ehureh  in  Ameriea. 

<*  Of  Mr.  Webster's  eonrse  as  a  pastor,  as  a  member  of  church  coorttf;  and  in  the 
Taried  relations  of  the  ministry,  others  can  speak  better  than  myself.  We  were 
separated,  during  his  ministry,  by  distance,  and  hy  onr  position  in  different 
branches  of  onr  church,  and  differed  materially  as  to  some  important  church  ques- 
tions. But  I  can  well  believe  all  that  I  have  heard  of  his  excellence  in  these  rela- 
tions. I  think,  however,  that  I  can  appreciate,  better  than  those  who  knew  him 
later  in  life,  the  difficulties  which  he  overcame  in  himself  before  he  settled  quietly 
down  among  the  mountain-valleys,  as  a  missionary  and  pastor  to  a  scattered,  and 
in  a  great  deg^ree  rude,  population,  limiting  his  ambition  to  the  founding  of  a  pres- 
bytery, of  which  the  younger  ministers  called  him  the  father.  His  fervid,  discur- 
sive, and  somewhat  romantic  nature  was  more  characteristically  shown  in  his  con- 
secrating himself  to  the  missionary  work  in  India,  whither  he  would  have  gone  had 
not  circumstances  entirely  beyond  his  control  prevented  him.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  tenderness  of  his  heavenly  Father  which  shielded  him  from  trials  which-  he 
night  not  have  been  able  to  bear,  accepting  the  sincere  and  earnest  intent  for  the 
aoeomptished  deed. 

**  What  was  especially  admirable  in  Webster  was  the  practical  good  sense  with 
which  he  accepted  his  narrow  conditions,  feeling  that  God  had  fixed  his  lot,  and 
addressing  himself  with  constant  and  patient  industry  to  every  field  of  exertioa 
which  lay  within  his  reach.  There  is  something  of  the  true  sublime  in  this  self- 
abnegation,  the  laying  aside  of  vain  imaginings  and  the  dissolving  of  day- 
dream, to  aocompBsh  tiie  plain,  practical  work  given  us  to  do.  No  one  can  be 
sure  what  he  is  fit  fbr,  until  the  providence  of  God  confirm  his  aspirations;  but  one 
thing  we  may  all  do : — ^we  may  heartily  and  cheerfully  address  ourselves  to  what- 
ever work  is  actually  allotted  to  as,  be  it  great  or  small.  Webster  exem- 
plified this  greatness.  '  He  that  mleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh 
e  cHy.' 

'*  His  death-scene  was  very  interesting.  Ton  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  it,  ae 
illustrative  of  his  inner  or  more  hidden  charaeten  I  thi^  it  is  G6ethe  who 
remarks  that  th^  poet  is  one  who  carries  all  through  life  the  ft^h  feelings  of 
ehildhood.  There  belongs  to  such  intensely  vital  organisms  as  Webster's — where 
there  is  no  robustness,  but  vivid  nervous  energy— a  kind  of  elastic  tenacity  of  lif% 
such  as  we  see  in  children,  who  rebound  from  attacks  of  disease  tibat  lay  strong 
men  low.  Accordingly,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  was  dying.  Like  all  of  us, 
he  had  some  idee  about  death;  b«t  it  was  not  realised.    <  Poetor/  he  said,  'yo« 
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AtUBt  be  wtirtakwi.  I  cunot  be  dying.  I  ftd  luitiimjjij;  I  am  In  foil  poaseesiom 
Off  all  mj  powers.  I  feel  tery  miioh  as  I  haTe  always  felt.'  On  being  aaeured 
tliAt  bis  bonrs  were  numbered,  be  said,  'Ton  must  know  best ;  bat  I  nerer  eon- 
•ei^ed  of  saoh  a  deatb.'  Tbere  was,  it  will  be  obserred,  no  tboagfat  of  fear, — ^his 
preparatioa  fer  deatb  bating  been  long  rinoe  made, — but,  mingling  witb  bis  oaba 
ilaith  and  tnist,  and  witb  erery  other  feeling  suitable  for  a  (Christian's  death-bed, 
tlft«re  was  a  palpable  cubiositt,  a  wonder  at  death,  a  gating  at  this  Ung  of  ter- 
rora,  as  though  he  were  overrated, — a  fMh,  keen  sensation,  fai  view  of  this  great 
•rials  throng^  iHiioh  he  was  now  to  pass.  'It  cannot  be  death,'  he  said ;  'if  it  be^ 
it  ia  BQoh  a  death  as  I  nerer  dreamed  of.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  beliere  that  the 
Ba^rfour,  whom  he  had,  amid  great  disappointment  and  difficulty,  so  unfaltering 
mxkd  imoomplalningly  serred,  kept  aH  evil  inflnenoes  from  that  death-bed,  gave  him 
to  part  from  life  sweetly  and  pleasantly,  and  opened  for  him  so  gently  the  portals 
of  beaTeo,  as  that  the  poet-Christian  felt,  in  its  loTeliness,  something  so  natnral, 
thmX  be  said,  *  I  neter  dreamed  of  snob  a  heaTen.  It  is  most  ^orions ;  bat,  what 
§m  wonderfU,  it  is  not  strange.    It  is  only  a  brighter  home!' 

^Toa  bare,  my  dear  sir,  so  repeatedly  aasared  me  that  I  might  write  Jost  what 
M  pleased  of  oar  mutual  friend,  that  I  haTe  perhaps  indulged  my  feelings  too 
sKEvach.  The  public  may  not  be  interested  in  my  Tiew  of  Riehard  Webster.  I  eaa 
oanly  say  that  I  can  think  of  him  no  otherwise;  and  that,  howerer  imperfectly  I 
k^e  answered  yoor  expectation,  I  bate  done  what  I  could. 

'*  Very  traly  and  respectfblly  yours, 

"  BivjAMDr  J.  Waujlci. 
**The  fier.  C.  Tax  RbhssbIaib,  D.D." 

Haying   given  the  testimoDj  of  dassmates  at  the  college  and  semi* 

^Tjj  who  bad  abundaDt  opportunities  of  discoveriDg  cbaracter,  as  well  as 

!t  in  delineating  it,  I  next  present  to  the  reader  the  testimony  of  a 

^fxxrukumer.     The  Rev.  James  Scott,  of  Holmesburg,  Pennsylvania, 

'^'lio  was  formerly  a  teacber  at  Maucb  Gbonk,  attended  on  Mr.  Webster's 

^kiinigtry,  and  partook  of  tbe  hospitalities  of  tbe  parsonage.     Mr.  Scott 

"^•^tcs  as  follows : — 

'<  HoLMiSBUBO,  Pa.,  August,  1856. 
'*Biy.  Da.  Yah  Rshssblaib: — 

"DsAK  Sib  : — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  are  engaged  in  the 

publication  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Webster's  work  on  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian 

ehnrch  in  tliis  country ;  and,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  it  gives  me  great 

litisfaction  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  following  reminiscences  of  one  whom  I 

iive  esteemed  as  a  friend,  honoured  as  a  minister,  and  loved  as  a  father. 

<' About  eight  years  ago,  it  was,  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  my  lot  to  be  em- 
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ployed  as  teacher  in  the  grammar-school  at  Biaach  Chunk.  I  was  then  a 
stranger  in  this  land ;  and  it  requires  the  heart  of  a  stranger  to  realise  the  fall 
weight  and  preciousness  of  true  Christian  friendship.  It  was  then  and  there  that 
I  was  first  made  truly  sensible  of  the  reality  of  those  bonds  which  unite  the  many 
members  of  the  one  mystical  body.  The  Rot.  Mr.  Webster  quickly  sought  me  out, 
and  extended  to  me  a  most  cordial  welcome.  From  that  hour  till  the  day  I  left  for 
Princeton  I  found  in  his  house  a  most  grateful  asylum.  His  friendship  towards 
me  increased  day  by  day.  His  excellent  libnury  was  at  my  service  at  all  times, 
and  his  counsel  was  always  good  and  seasonable.  He  threw  around  me  a  chain 
of  such  delightful  circumstances  as  I  never  again  expect  to  find  in  this  world  of 
change  and  turmoiL  I  need  not  say  how  fraught  with  instruction  was  the  con- 
Tersation  of  such  a  man.  His  learning  was  varied  and  extensive.  He  read  much, 
and  seemed  to  have  remembered  all  he  read.  His  memory  for  names  of  persona 
and  places  was  proverbiaL 

"His  Sabbath  services  were  always  interesting  and  instructive.  The  matter 
was  excellent, — plain,  dootrinal,  practical,  and  experimental  truths,  often  min- 
gled with  some  appropriate  illustrations,  drawn  from  his  favourite  study, — ^history. 
As  he  was  long  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  judge 
of  his  pulpit  performances  by  elocutional  standards. 

"  He  was  earnest  in  his  delivery,  being  sometimes  moved  even  to  tears. 

"  Again  and  agiun  have  I  heard  him,  in  a  strain  of  extreme  tenderness,  expostu- 
lating with  sinners,  beseeching  them,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  turn  from  their 
evil  ways  and  live. 

**  The  low  state  of  religion  that  prevailed  for  many  years  in  Mauch  Chunk 
greatly  grieved  him.  During  this  period,  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  weeping  prophet 
often  characterized  his  pulpit  services.  Especially  on  one  occasion  I  recollect 
how  deeply  he  was  affected.  His  heart  seemed  overwhelmed  within  him.  I  went, 
in  company  with  a  mutual  friend  of  his  and  mine,  with  a  view  of  administering 
some  word  of  comfort  He  freely  unbosomed  to  us  his  whole  soul ;  and  truly  his 
feelings  were  such  as  could  arise  from  nothing  less  than  the  most  vivid  apprehen- 
sion of  spiritual  things,  the  value  of  the  soul,  and  the  worth  of  the  Saviour. 

**  But  we  can  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  man  fr^m  the  following 
selections  out  of  a  correspendence  stretching  over  the  whole  period  of  my  semi- 
nary life,  and  up  to  my  settlement  in  my  present  field. 

« I  am  yours,  fraternally, 

«<  Jambs  Scott." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  tlie  letters  of  Mr.  Webster  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Scott's  communication.  These  specimens  of  Christian  cor- 
respondence with  a  young  friend  are  highly  creditable  to  head  and 
heart: — 
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**  The  deftth  of  the  ezoeUent  Dr.  Miller  brought  to  mj  ndnd  sensibly  the  muy 
d  great  oUigations  I  owe  to  him.  When  I  was  about  to  leave  ^e  seminary  he 
psrmyed  with  me,  and  parted  with  me  most  affectionately.  I  ean  noTer  be  thankftil 
eiioagh  to  Ood  for  his  mercy  to  our  beloved  church  in  sparing  him,  through  thirty* 
six  yean,  to  aid  so  effieiently  in  traimng  her  sons  for  the  ministry.  His  Tenerated 
and  beloved  colleague  may  yet  live  to  see  many  of  us  go  before  him  to  the  dust} 
In  our  presl^ytery,  erery  minister  but  Mr.  Hunt  was  trained  at  Princeton." 

**  We  have  just  doeed  an  interesting  series  of  meetings  at  Neequehoning.  Tb« 
ftttendance  was  large,  regular,  and  solemn:  ten  persons  confessed  themselTet 
deeply  concerned  about  their  souls.    It  was  very  encouraging." 

**  Let  nothing  hinder  you  from  taking  a  tdJl  course  at  the  seminary.    Who  ii 

saffident  for  these  things,  eren  with  the  best  training?    Our  church  is  suffering 

ifith  half-educated  men.    *  Workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed'  ere  needed* 

greatly  needed,  in  this  day  of  lamentable   and   amadng   indifference  to  tha 

means  of  grace.    In  this  place,  swarming  with  people,  I  do  not  think  more  than 

Ikttj  male  heads  of  fiunilief  attend  any  place  of  worship  regulariy ;  while  of  the 

younger  men  a  larger  proportion  attend,  but  with  what  diocking  carelessness  I 

With  Borrow  I  say  it»  mine  is  not  a  rare  case.    Sin  reigns  triumphantly,  unto  death 

of  tin  soul  as  well  as  of  tiie  body.    Seeing  these  things  are  so,  how  lamentable 

that  our  spirit  is  not  stirred  within  us,  as  was  Paul's  at  Athois  I    There,  the  dty 

was  wholly  given  to  idolatry;  here,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  worship- 

^  and  serving  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator." 

"  Now,  my  dr  .r  brotbop,  God  has  led  you  in  this  land  of  strangers  gpaciously, 
^^  permitted  you  to  preach  the  gospel.  Value  highly  the  privilege,  and  magnify 
the  grace  of  God  in  counting  you  worthy  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  ministry.  I 
liaTe  great  confidence  in  your  faithfulness  as  a  student,  and  in  your  sincerity  as  a 
follower  of  Jesus.  Desire  much  to  bo  enabled  to  do  great  things  for  him :  espe* 
cially  cultivate  the  spirit  of  a  compassionate,  suffering  Saviour,  that  you  may  con- 
tend to  men  of  low  estate,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Much  is  to  be  done 
^  going  from  house  to  house ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  without  the  preparation  of 
heart  which  is  from  the  Lord." 

*'  Have  you  made  any  arrangements  yet  as  to  your  future  field  of  labour  ?    I 
trust  that  you  will  remember  the  Scripture  rule  of  waiting  for  the  Lord  and  asking 
coonsel  of  him.     He  sets  the  bounds  of  our  habitations,  and  opens  the  doors  of 
osefolness.     Oh,  may  he  graciously  direct  you,  and  abundantly  replenish  you  with 
the  spirit  of  piety,  with  all  saving  knowledge,  and  with  a  large  and  blessed  ex- 
perience of  the  fulness  of  Christ !    There  are  trials  and  perplexities  in  the  exer* 
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else  of  the  ministry  unexpeoted  and  wonderftiL  Paul  prayed  fo  be  deliyered  from 
unreasonable  and  absurd  men :  we  need  the  like  deliyerance,  but,  to  escape  them, 
we  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  of  snch  onspeakaUe 
importance  and  infinite  comfort  as  a  childlike  trust  in  God  and  a  sincere  and 
hearty  endeavour  to  know  and  to  do  God's  will.  How  comfortable  to  be  able  to 
Bay,  'Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before  thee.'  < I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will 
speak,  for  he  will  speak  peace  to  his  people.'    '  My  times  are  in  thy  hand.' 

"Ton  will  feel  the  lack  of  Christian  fellowship, — ^no  one  to  understand  your 
notiyes,  to  enter  into  your  designs,  to  help  you  by  example  or  counsel,  sympathy 
or  co-operation.  How  often  will  yon  be  forced  to  realise,  <A11  seek  their  own ;' 
and,  judging  you  by  themselTes,  th^  will  attribute  all  that  you  do  to  selfish  ends, 
to  low-minded  cunning. 

*<Tou  will  grioTe  to  find  them  tibat  seemed  to  be  pillars  saTouring  only  the 
things  that  be  of  men,  and  caring  only  for  the  things  which  perish  in  the  using. 
Eyen  if  you  do  not  bitterly  cry  out,  <  My  soul  is  among  Uons,'  you  may  suffer  from 
being  <  in  a  dry  land  where  no  water  is.' 

*' Temptations  will  arise, — < musing,  the  fire  bums;  then  spoke  I  with  my 
tongue,' — as  one  weary  of  life,  weary  of  the  serrice  of  God: — ^temptations  to 
tloth,  to  discouragement,  to  self-exaltation,  unwisely  comparing  yours^  with 
others.    These  temptations  will  harden  the  heart  and  hinder  prayer. 

"  Above  all  things,  be  mindful  that,  as  Christ  was  in  this  world,  so  are  you  in 
this  world.  He  said,  <  Tet  I  am  not  alone;  he  that  sent  me  is  with  ne.'  Hay  thia 
be  your  comfort  too  I 

'*  Let  me  hear  from  you,  especially  as  to  what  has  presented  aa  a  future  field  of 
labour. 

<'I  wish  you  would,  at  some  conyenient  time,  write  a  letter  to  Medial  on  the 
subject  of  his  duty  to  his  soul.    His  direction  is  Sacramento,  Califomia." 

'*  Tou  probably  heard  that,  at  White  Hayen,  the  fault  in  your  public  senices  is 
said  to  be  that  your  prayers  and  sermons  are  too  long.  Remember  they  have 
been  used  to  different  ministrations, — short  in  length,  not  heavily  laden  with 
instruction,  and  off-hand  in  manner.  You  have  been  used  to  the  ways  of  a  well- 
trained  people,  who  waited  for  instruction,  and  who  listened  that  they  might  re- 
member. But  too  many  listen  now  only  to  be  interested  for  the  moment,  and 
never  remember,  much  less  consider,  except  it  be  some  striking  saying  or  out- 
landish expression.  *  Jesus  spake  unto  them  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it.'  He 
used  similitudes,  '  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them.'  The  whole 
kingdom  of  nature  furnishes  analogies  to  aid  us  in  understanding  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  So  does  the  providence  of  God  in  the  history  of  the 
past  and  the  events  of  to-day.  What  use  did  Jesus  make  of  the  news  that  Pilate 
had  cruelly  murdered  the  Galileans  at  the  altar?    The  tower  of  Siloam  had 
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pfotebly  ttJiim  jGean  before;  yei  lie  tonie  the  lemembnnee  ef  it  to  eooonai 
Wliet  wiU  Bvit  a  mind  like  joan,  eoeostoined  to  the  oeteohiaais  end  the  Talneldt 
teachings  of  en  eged  peitor,  will  repmlee  a  mind  nntntored  as  a  wild  ass's  oolt 
The  Greenlaader  needs  much  pains  to  be  taken  with  him  before  he  oan  be  satisfied 
with  Tenison  or  tork^:  to  him,  trainH>U  is  at  onoe  a  neoessitj  and  a  Inxoiy. 
Hany  a  deosiTod  heart  feeds  on  ashes,  of  ohoioe,  and  oan  seareelgr  stomaoh  anj 
thing  else.  We  are  sent  as  physicians  to  heal  a  dying  world.  They  oan  ndtber 
relish  nor  profit  by  the  strong  meat,  saTs  in  small  quantities.  Hence  the  great 
diffieoUy  of  dividing  aright  the  word  of  Qod,  and  of  giiviag  to  eaeh  man  a  portioa 
in  dne  season." 

« I  am  persoaded  that  where  there  is  extreme  diffidanoe,  or,  as  in  the  ease  of  our 

fiiend  at ^  no  fluency,  it  is  decidedly  a  duty  to  write  out  the  whole  sermcm 

ia  a  ihir,  large  hand,  to  read  it  over,  so  as  to  be  entire^  ikmiliar  with  it|  and  then 
lie  it  in  the  pulpit  This  was  the  method  of  Br.  Green.  Mr.  Olen  uses  the  same 
uethod,  and  his  style  of  preaching  is  generally  and  greatly  admired.  It  is  trus^ 
he  has  eomplete  self-posssssion,— not  the  slightest  embarrassment;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  oultiTute  boldness  as  ambassadors  of  God.  Humility  towards  God,  and 
boldness  in  his  senriee,  are  related  as  cause  and  effeet  Time  is  a  criminal 
timidity  growing  from  want  of  fhith,  forgetting  that  we  qpeak  ^as  though  God  did 
beseech  men  by  us.' 

*'A  missionary  who  has  two  or  three  preaehing-plaees  may  use  the  same 
Mrmon ;  and,  if  he  does  this  with  a  diligent  attempt  to  improve,  his  success  will 
iqual  his  desires.  Dr.  FrankUn  says,  'WhitsAeld  nerer  appeared  to  such  advan- 
tige  ts  when  preaching  a  sermon  the  fortieth  time.'  Our  great  danger  is,  to  let 
other  things  occupy  us,  and  make  our  preaching  only  an  accessory,  not  the  main 
bosinesB.  I  rely,  dear  brother,  on  your  unfeigned  piety' to  keep  you,  in  a  great 
ineagare,  from  this  error." 


The  Rev.  Dr.  David  X.  Junkin,  now  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  was  formerly  settled  at  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  and  was  well  ac- 
qoamted  with  onr  departed  brother.  The  intimacy  was  formed  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  nnrtured  by  frequent  intercourse  as  mem- 
Deis  of  the  same  synod.  They  were  friends  by  social  and  ecclesiastical 
^^.  Dr.  Junkin  thus  refers  to  Mr.  Webster  in  a  communication  which 
M  copied  from  ''The  Presbt/terian :" — 

"  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1829,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
^^  in  1884.  It  was  in  the  latter  place  that  the  writer  made  his  aoquaintance  in 
1882.    In  the  Seminary  he  was  the  dcTout  and  conscientious  student,  the  cheerAil 
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compfmion,  the  eonsistent  Christian.  Alter  completing  his  seminary  course  in 
1884,  he  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted,  as  a  foreign  missicmary  by  tiie  Ameri- 
can Board.  But  his  increasing  deafness  threatening  to  make  the  acquisition  of 
spoken  languages  difficult,  and  other  causes  haring  delayed  his  departure,  he  was 
detained  fh>m  the  foreign  field ;  and,  with  the  promptness  and  seal  which  erer 
characterised  him,  he  sought  one  of  equal  or  greater  toil  and  self-denial  in  his  own 
country. 

**In  the  autumn  of  1886,  he  came  to  South  Easton,  PennsylTania,  at  the 
instance,  it  is  belicTed,  of.  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Porter,  and  for  a  short  time  laboured  in 
that  place ;  but,  the  field  not  proving  as  encouraging  as  was  hoped,  he  shortiy  after- 
wards entered  the  important  field  in  which  he  wore  out  his  valuable  life  and  in 
which  he  was  the  instrument  of  such  eztensiTe  good. 

«*  On  Sabbath,  the  1st  of  NoTcmber,  1885,  the  writer,  aided  by  Ruling  Elder 
Enoch  Green,  of  Easton,  (lately  gone  to  his  rest,)  organised  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Mauch  Chunk,  with  twenty-four  members.  On  the  4th  of  the  folloiring 
mpnth,  accompanied  by  Brother  Webster,  he  again  repaired  to  Mauch  Chunk, 
pi*eached,  and  introduced  the  youthM  pastor  to  the  littie  flock  that  had  so  lately 
been  gathered  in  those  mountain-gorges.  On  the  next  cTening,  (Saturday,)  D^ 
cembcr  5,  Mr.  Webster  preached  hia  first  sermon  in  the  field  of  his  life-labours ; 
and  the  next  day  (Sabbath)  the  two  classmates  administered  the  first  Lord's 
Supper  that  was  spread  in  that  congregation. 

**  From  that  time  to  the  hour — ^indeed,  to  the  moment — of  his  death,  he  continued 
to  preach  Christ  crucified  to  that  people,  and  at  many  other  points  in  the  Pennsjd-  - 
▼ania  coal-region.  He  was  emphatically  the  apostie  of  the  coal-fields.  He  threw 
his  earnest  heart,  his  clear,  well-furnished  mind,  his  untiring  energies,  and  his 
worldly  substance,  into  the  work  of  cTangelising  the  population  of  the  mining 
region  and  towns.  With  a  slender  and  feeble  frame,  and  amid  impediments  and 
difficulties  that  would  hare  deterred  most  men,  he  hoped  on  and  toiled  on,  nntiH, 
with  God's  blessing,  his  own  immediate  flock  was  enlarged  and  became  an  im- 
portant and  efficient  church,  and  churches  were  organized  and  houses  of  worship 
reared  in  all  that  region.  He  was  indefatigable  in  preaching,  trayelling,  risiting, 
corresponding,  and  introducing  and  sustaining  missionaries.  Whilst  his  own 
stipend  was  yery  small,  he  relinquished  his  allowance  from  the  Board  of  Missions, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  given  to  other  labourers  in  his  fayourite  mountain-field. 
Often,  like  his  Master,  did  he  travel  on  foot  to  great  distances,  over  steep  and 
rugged  roads,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  destitute,  and  this  without  hope  of  earthly 
reward. 

**  In  the  spring  of  1838,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Cross,  of  Baltimore, 
and,  in  a  home  of  more  than  usual  affection  and  felicity,  found  rest  amid  his  toils, 
and  solace  in  his  trials.  A  fonder,  a  happier,  or  a  wiser  husband  and  fSnther  the 
writer  has  rarely  known. 

"  Arduous  and  widely  extended  as  were  our  brother's  professional  labours,  he 
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firand  UwM  fbr  litanury  •ffort  and  historical  reaeareh;  and  the  eohmuiB  of  th0 
Frubj^Urumf  the  New  York  OUerver,  the  Watchman  of  the  South,  and  other 
joomalfl,  were  enriched  by  hie  achcUariy  and  sprightly  contributions.  Th» 
xeadsn  of  these  jonraals  will  not  soon  forget  *£.  H./  the  finals  of  his  place  of 
residence. 

**  No  one  had  collected  soch  rich  and  eztensiTe  materials  for  a  history  of  Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  histories  already  pnUished  are 
indebted  to  his  researches  and  his  liberality  in  imparting  information.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  portion  of  his  lifs-labonr  is  in  sueh  a  shape  that  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
chnroh. 

«  Though  he  seldom  published*  he  not  unfireqnently  wrote  in  poetry,  and  some 
of  his  unpublished  Terscs  are  worthy  a  place  among  the  beet  productions  of  the 
American  muse. 

« Although  depriTod  of  the  facility  for  eodal  intercourse  which  ready  hearmg 
affords,  Mr.  Webster  was  ncTcrtheless  a  fsTOurite  in  the  social  circle.  He  was  a 
cheerful  Christian ;  and  his  extensiTC  reading,  his  unfailing  memory,  his  exhau8t> 
leas  fund  of  anecdote,  his  sparkling  wit,  his  lifely  but  always  barbless  repartee,  all 
chastened  by  the  most  considerate  Christian  propriety,  gare  a  charm  to  his  con- 
Tersation  that  made  it  tret  coveted. 

**  But  it  was  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister  that  he  made  his  strongest  mark  upon 
iuB  generation  and  will  be  most  fondly  remembered  by  his  brethren  and  his  sor- 
rowing church.    Solemn,  earnest,  ready,  sound,  scriptural,  illus^atiTe,  terse,  and 
compact  in  style,  and  full  of  holy  unction,  his  sermons  were  always  impresriTe, 
tad  were  largely  blessed.    In  pastoral  duties  he  was  tender  and  skilful,  and  in  ez- 
implfi  sueh  as  became  the  Christian  pastor.    His  death-bed  sermons  were  the  most 
impresslTe  of  his  life.     To  his  dear  ones,  to  his  mourning  people,  and  to  all  that 
approached  him,  he  most  effectiyely  commended,  in  dying,  that  gospel  he  had 
preached  when  living.     His  last  two  pulpit  discourses — by  a  coincidence  that 
startled  at  the  time  and  now  seems  almost  prophetic — were  ftrom  the  texts,  *  The 
CQp  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?'  and,  *  Enoch  walked 
with  Qod,  andyhe  was  not:  for  Qod  took  him.'    He  had  gone  ftrom  the  bed  to  the 
pulpit,  and  from  the  pulpit  to  the  bed,  ftrom  which  he  never  rose. 

"At  the  time  he  was  seised  with  his  last  illness  he  was  looking  forward  with 
desire  to  the  completion  of  the  new  and  elegant  church-edifice,  the  second  built 
duijig  his  pastorate ;  and  one  of  his  last  efforts  at  letter-writing  was  an  invitation 
^  the  writer  to  preach  at  the  dedication  when  it  should  be  finished.  But  he  was 
Bot  permitted,  in  the  body,  to  witness  the  consummation  so  dear  to  his  heart  But 
^  he  not  witoess  it  from  the  bulwarks  of  the  upper  temple? 

"  Did  your  space  permit  a  detailed  description  of  the  closing  scenes  of  this  great 
uid  good  man's  life,  it  could  not  but  commend  the  blessed  gospel  to  your  readers, 
uid  teach  them  how  to  die.    One  of  the  most  unselfish  men  the  writer  ever  knew, 
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thifl  oharMt«nstio  ints  apparent  to  the  close.  With  a  ooimttiianee  raAaat  with  tha 
joy  of  Balvation,  and  borne  in  triumph  upon  the  ftdl  tide  of  the  promiaee,  his 
thonghts,  his  counsels,  and  his  prayers  were  employed  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
he  seemed  scaroely  to  think  of  himself.  The  tender  husband  and  father  seemed  to 
wish  to  live  for  his  dear  ones,  and  the  devoted  pastor  longed  to  labour  on  fw  his 
Master ;  but  erery  such  wish  was  qualified  with  the  language,  '  The  cup  that  my 
Father  gimth  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?'  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.'  With 
his  children  standing,  at  his  request,  where  his  eye  oonld  rest  upon  them  to  the 
last,  he  prayed  for  them,  their  mother,  and  the  church,  until,  with  'Into  tinf 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit,'  he  peacefully  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
**  Many,  as  they  tearfully  retired  from  that  chamber,  so 

*  PiiTlleged  bejo&d  the  eomnum  walk 
Of  ylrtooui  Ufa,  quite  on  the  rerge  of  hearen,' 

said  that  now  they  better  understood  the  prayer,  *  Let  me  die  the  death  of  tho 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.' 


t  It 


The  following  letter  from  one  of  his  co4abourerS;  now  at  the  Soath^ 
will  be  read  with  much  interest : — 

**  Augusta,  Ga.,  September  3, 1856. 
'*  Rbv.  C.  Van  Rensselabb  : — 

**  Dbab  Sib  : — Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  our  deceased  brother, 
the  late  Rev.  Richard  Webster,  of  Mauch  Chunk.  For  several  years  I  laboured, 
as  a  licentiate  of  Luxeme  Presbytery,  in  the  section  of  country  embracing  White- 
Hayen,  Beaver  Meadow,  and  Hazleton,  and,  during  that  time,  had  much  friendly 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  learned  to  love  him  as  a  brother  and  revere 
him  as  a  father.  He  finequently  administered  the  sacraments  for  me  and  aided  me 
in  pastoral  visitation ;  and  I  do  most  thankftilly  acknowledge  my  deep  indebtedness 
to  his  example,  counsel,  and  Christian  sympathies.  In  the  coal-mining  region, 
comprising  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  counties  and  the  lower  portion  of  Luseme,  he 
was  well  known  and  much  beloved  and  revered  as  a  father  in  the  gospel ;  and  it  is 
to  his  long,  self-denying  labours  and  watchful  oversight  that  the  churches  of  thai 
region  owe  very  much  of  what  they  are  at  present  I  believe  that  the  uniform  im- 
pression of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  minds  of  the  people  is  that  of  a  most  sincere,  self* 
denying,  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  as  tender  and  sympathizing  a  friend  in 
Borrow  as  ever  lived,  and,  withal,  a  man  of  singular  acuteness  of  mind  and  depth 
of  character.  I  never  knew  a  man  with  heart  so  womanly  in  tenderness,  and  so 
quick  to  enter  into  sympathy  and  feel  with  the  woes  of  others.  It  was  one  of  his 
most  prominent  and  lovely  traits,  and  most  of  all  endeared  him  to  those  among 
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vhoB  he  Iftboored  as  a  iMstor  and  erangelut  His  words  were  always  AiU  of  ooo^ 
fat  to  tlie  bereaTed  and  afiUcted.  Although  seemingly  frail  in  body  and  of  little 
^ysieal  strsngth,  he  yet  possessed  great  hardihood,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  walk> 
iag  distaoMS  of  miles,  in  all  weather,  to  fulfil  his  fireqtent  missionary  engaga* 
■eats.  Whererer  he  went,  on  these  errands  of  lore,  preaching  formed  but  a  small 
ptrt  of  his  work:  *in  season  and  out  of  season,'  from  house  to  house,  he 
bboored, — ^instnieting,  warning,  and  tenderly  admonishing  and  beseeching,  wi^ 
an  meekness,  patience,  and  fidelity.  His  pastoral  visits  w«re  Tory  edifying.  On 
seeonnl  of  defeetiTe  hearing,  the  burden  of  eonTsrsation  fi^  upon  himself;  but  ha 
p  nil  eased  a  rare  iSMility  in  discerning,  or  leamiiig  in  some  way,  the  true  character 
sod  circumstances  of  persons  and  families,  and  in  adapting  his  discourse  to  them. 
I  hsTo  sonselimea  seen  him  plead  with  tears ;  and  his  manner,  tone  of  Toioe,  and 
txpression  of  countenance,  at  such  times,  were  TCiy  affecting.  Unfeigned 
komility,  springing  from  a  deep,  abiding  sense  of  his  unworthiness  and  unprofil* 
sblsnees,  was,  as  all  who  knew  him  intimately  will  testify,  one  of  the  most  marked 
sad  bcautifril  features  of  our  departed  brother's  character.  Although  gifted  with 
i  rare  fund  of  humour  and  pleasantry,  which  he  freely  disbursed  among  othersy 
the  habitual  seriousness  and  eren  sorrowftilness  of  his  countenance  clearly 
iksdowed  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  heart-struggles  and  experiences.  Mora 
tksa  once,  in  confidential  Christian  interchanges  with  him,  he  would  speak  with 
tttn  of  the  unfruitfulness  of  his  ministry  and  the  unprofitableness  of  hig 
Hfc 

"Mr.  Webster's  prMchmff — as  all  know  who  haTC  heard  him— was  singularly 
ivsest,  affectionate,  and  CTangelicaL 

'*  Yours,  in  the  gospel, 

«JoHH  F.  Bakib." 

The  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Cross,  the  brother-in-law  and  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Webster,  was  called  upon,  in  providence,  to  preach  his  funeral 
ttiTDOQ.  This  excellent  discourse  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form; 
ud,  had  there  been  room,  the  whole  of  it  would  have  been  published 
b  this  Preface  to  the  History.  The  delineations  of  character  are  re- 
Kvkably  well  drawn,  and  are  not  ot;erdrawn.  The  account  of  the  last 
Wrs  of  our  beloved  brother  in  the  Lord  is  particularly  interesting  and 
^ifjing.  The  reader  will  find  the  whole  worthy  of  his  attentive  pe- 
nial: — 

"The  knowledge  I  have  of  your  late  pastor  commenced  twenty-four  years  since, 
^^m  we  entered  together  upon  our  theological  studies,  and  has  continued  until  hia 
death,  in  an  intimacy  and  familiarity  which  rarely  happen.    During  all  this  period 
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notbing  erer  interrnpted  our  fHendsbip.  To  his  life  I  coald  be«r  witness.  Bat  I 
am  forbidden  by  bis  dying  direction ;  and  yon  know,  from  bis  bumble,  modest,  difll« 
dent  life,  he  would  not  allow  me  to  say  any  thing  which  might  appear  flattery  oon* 
eemhig  him.  If  he  wA«  present  he  would  say,  Preach  plainly  and  practically  to 
the  people. 

**  What  can  be  more  practical  than  to  call  upon  you  to  bear  witness  to  his  ministry! 
—to  call  up  to  your  recollection  his  life,  his  labours,  his  prayers  among  you  and  for 
you,  and  to  remind  you  that  you  are  witnesses  to  these?  Not  only  you  who  were 
the  members  of  his  church,  but  the  people  of  this  town,  of  the  country  around,  the 
many  congregations  to  which  ho  so  often  and  so  earnestly  preached  the  gospel, — ys 
ail  are  witnettei, 

*<He  stroTC  to  preach  the  gospel  to  wery  one  of  you.  Instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  he  warned,  exhorted,  charged,  and  comforted  yon  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  loTC  of  a  father.  On  his  death-bed  he  expressed  his  anxiety  to  live  to  a  certain 
hour,  that  he  might  see  a  man  who  had  neglected  attending  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
beg  him  to  attend,  that,  if  any  thing  in  him  had  hindered,  that  cause  would  now  bo 
remoTed.  God  spared  him  to  see  him,  and  flrom  his  dying  lips  did  speak  to  him. 
Gould  any  thing  but  the  sincerest  loye  for  the  soul  of  a  man  more  him  at  such  an 
hour  ?  And  yet  this  was  only  an  exhibition  of  the  tender  and  faithftil  spirit  which, 
during  his  ministry,  sought  thus  to  deal  faithfully  with  the  souls  of  his  flock,  and 
any  whom  the  providence  of  God  placed  in  his  way. 

*<  While  be  sought  to  preach  the  gospel  to  eyery  one  of  you,  he  did  not  cease  to 
remember  erery  one  of  you  in  his  prayers  before  God.  I  doubt  if  there  be  an  indi- 
vidual among  all  his  people,  or  among  all  bis  friends,  whose  particular  case,  with 
all  its  attendant  difficulties,  he  has  not  made  the  subject  of  special  prayer  to  God. 
Are  there  not  among  you,  parents,  many  parents  who  do  not  pray  for  yourselves 
and  your  children,  on  whose  behalf  he  has  often  wrestied  with  God,  and  who  have 
been  a  burden  on  his  heart  so  great  that  he  has  been  ready  to  sink  under  it?  (Read 
his  sermon,  *  A  Word  to  Fathers,'  preached  in  this  church  January  8, 1854.)  Ho 
is  here  no  more  to  preach  or  to  pray.  But  if  you  perish,  and  if  your  children  go 
down  to  hell,  it  will  be  against  his  warnings,  entreaties,  and  prayers.  I  mention 
his  prayers  for  you  because  they  were  remarkable  for  their  earnestness,  particu- 
larity, and  tenderness.  He  seemed  to  make  every  case  his  own  for  which  he  was 
praying.  In  the  house  of  mourning,  amid  the  afflicted  and  bereaved,  he  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  His  tender  and  sympathising  heart  led  him  to  seek  out  such,  to 
minister  to  them  the  consolation  of  the  gospel. 

"  The  house  of  mourning  and  affliction  were  never  passed  when  it  was  in  his  power 
to  visit  them.  This  was  not  confined  to  bis  own  congregation,  or  this  town,  or  the 
churches  of  your  vicinity.  His  letters  of  condolence  went  far  and  wide,  whenever 
the  hand  of  God  was  laid  upon  one  that  he  knew.  The  tenderness  of  his  heart 
towards  the  afflicted  I  need  not  call  up  to  you  who  have  for  many  years  known  and 
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fblt  it    He  o*me  as  the  minister  of  Jesns,  and  broa|(lft  jou  the  consolation  of  the 
gospel, — ^the  true  balm  of  healing  and  eonsolation. 

**  Yon  had  his  whole  ministerial  life.  Ye  are  witnesses,  God  also  made  him  a  wit* 
-neis  among  yon,  and  his  testimony  is  on  record  in  the  high  oonrt  of  our  King. 
Soon  joa  will  meet  him  to  hear  his  testimony.  I  call  npon  you  to>day  to  remembw 
and  profit  by  it.  Take  heed  to  it.  His  Toice,  which  so  often  warned  and  testified, 
is  now  silent.  Lay  up  his  instructions  in  your  memories ;  meditate  upon  them. 
Hay  God  quicken  your  consciences  to  apply  them  I  Walk  with  God,  and  you  shall 
aeet  him  with  joy  before  your  Father  in  heaven. 

**  Ber.  RicHABD  Wbbstib  was  bom  at  Albany,  NewTork,  July  14, 1811 ;  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Charles  R.  Webster  and  Cynthia  Steele,  of  that  place ;  died  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylyania,  Thursday  morning,  June  19,  1866,  at  a  few  minutes 
before  tweWe  o'clock,  leaying  a  wife  and  six  children.  At  his  death  he  wanted  only 
twenty-five  days  of  being  forty-fire  years  of  age. 

**  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1829,  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1884.     On  leaying  the  Seminary  he  designed  entering  the  foreign  missionary  field, 
and  was,  on  September  2,  1884,  designated  by  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  to  the  *  Mahratta  Mission.'    A  difficulty  delayed  his  sailing,  which  gate  him 
pain  at  the  time,  but  was  cleared  up  satisfactorily  and  greatly  to  his  honour.     God 
bsd  work  for  him  in  another  field  not  less  laborious  or  self-denying,  in  which  he 
iras  to  do  much  for  his  Master's  glory.     He  was  ordained  an  evangelist,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany,  April  29,  1835.     He  was  soon  engaged  as  a  missionary  at 
8oath  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  commenced  a  work,  which,  through  many 
changes  and  difficulties,  has  grown  into  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.    From 
this  place  he  extended  his  labours  to  Mauch  Chunk,  thirty-six  to  forty  miles  north- 
Vest  from  Easton,  on  the  Lehigh  River.     At  this  point,  a  few  years  before,  ooal- 
mineg  bad  been  opened :  there,  and  in  the  vicinity,  had  collected  a  population  of 
about  two  thousand  persons.     He  commenced,  in  1835,  preaching  there  once  a 
month,  and  missionating  in  the  vicinity.     His  labours  were  so  successful  that,  by 
the  spring  of  1836,  there  had  been  a  church  organized,  a  lot  secured,  and  part 
of  tiie  money  promised  towards  building  a  church,  which  was  afterwards  erected, 
tod  dedicated  February,  1837.     He  commenced,  in  April,  to  preach  one-fourth  of 
his  time  at  Summit  Hill,  nine  miles  west ;  was  installed  pastor  at  Mauch  Chunk 
^July,  1837.     From  January,  1843,  he  gave  up  the  other  places,  and  preached 
'^arly  at  Mauch  Chunk.     But  then,  as  before,  he  preached  during  the  week  in 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  visited  the  people.     The  amount  of  these  labours  and 
^  self-denial  cannot  be  well  estimated  by  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
fapid  growth  and  great  necessity  for  preaching  in  the  coal-regions,  embracing  parts 
of  Berks,  Lehigh,  Northampton,  Luzerne,  Columbia,  and  Schuylkill  counties,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  carry  the  gospel  to  them. 
"At  his  instance  the  General  Assembly  was  memorialized,  and,  in  May,  1848, 
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ooDstitated  the  Presbytery  ofXiiieme.  The  great  object  of  thii  presbytery  wae  W 
take  charge  of  this  missionary-field.  By  appointment  of  the  Assembly  he  opened 
the  presbytery  with  a  sermon.  He  was  eonsidered  not  only  the  father  of  the  pres- 
bytery, bot  was  looked  np  to  as  a  finther  by  the  ministry  and  ehurehee  in  all  thai 
Tioinity. 

'<  In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  this  presbytery,  he  remarks  thal^ 
for  information  and  counsel  by  his  brethren,  none  of  our  ministers  would  be  missed 
as  much,  excepting  some  of  the  older  professors  in  our  seminaries.  *  He  was  ft 
model  for  a  member  of  presbytery,'  said  another  member. 

**  His  ministerial  life  was  abundant  in  labours,  not  spsring  himself.  Gifted  by 
6od  with  great  eleamees  of  mind,  a  wonderful  facility  in  aoqniring  knowledge,  aa 
exceedingly  tenacious  memory,  a  diligence  and  application  which  knew  no  eessft* 
tk>n,  he  was  familiar  with  almost  OTery  subject  connected  with  the  church :  with  » 
ftumlty  for,  and  promptness  in,  communicating  information,  he  was  a  most  enter* 
taining  and  instructiye  companion. 

«  Among  the  incidental  labours  of  the  years  of  his  ministry  was  a  constant  cob« 
Iribution  to  the  religious  press.  Few  men  who  were  not  regularly  in  the  editorial 
chair  wrote  more.  But  most  of  this  period  he  gave  the  strength  of  a  mind,  whioli 
seemed  to  haTO  been  consUtuted  by  God  for  the  work,  to  gathering  up  and  pra* 
paring  for  publication  what  could  be  found  of  the  eariy  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Htcs  of  her  early  ministers.  In  the  proaa- 
eution  of  this  work  he  became  the  repository  of  almost  OTcry  thing  that  could  h% 
collected  in  connectiott  with  them.  Since  the  effort  has  commenced  among  tlis 
churches  to  prepare  histories  of  their  early  settlement  and  organiiation,  he  hat 
been  called  upon  continually  for  a  history  of  some  church  or  preacher,  and,  from 
his  generous  disposition,  he  has  been  taxed  with  writing  almost  we^y  such 
sketches  and  histories,  many  of  which  haTC  appeared  in  the  historical  serm<nif 
preached  and  published  by  pastors.  In  the  histories  of  the  church  in  different 
States,  pubHriied  within  a  frw  years,  large  contributions  ha^e  been  frimished  by 
him,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  articles  contributed  on  this  subject  to  the  reli* 
gious  press  of  our  own  church. 

*<  The  *  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,'  to  which  he  had  doToted  so  mueh 
ffme  and  attention,  and  which  has  been  looked  for  with  so  much  anxiety,  happUj 
for  the  church,  had  so  te  reached  its  completion  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  public** 
tioB,  and,  under  the  avispices  of  the  Historical  Society,  was  about  being  placed  in 
tbe  printer's  hands  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease. 

**  He  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  <A  Digest  of  the  Acta 
ef  the  Assembly,'  which  is  a  most  Talnable  book  of  reference  in  our  church  judioa* 
lories. 

<*  The  field  to  which  he  had  giTcn  his  regular  labours  for  twenty-one  years  was 
tbe  congregatioa  collected  at  Maoch  Chunk.    There  he  had  been  greatiy  blessed  in 
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coUeciiDg  tad  gstheting  into  the  fold  of  the  Qreat  Shepherd  numj  loiile,  who  will 
hell  him  with  joy  before  the  throne  as  their  father  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Thf 
eoBgregation  had  gradoally  ao  inereased,  notwithstanding  deaths  and  the  nnme* 
rons  changes  incident  to  snoh  a  population,  that  persons  oonld  not  obtain  sittings. 
Ihtring  the  past  year  another  lot  was  procured,  and  a  large,  comfortable  honse, 
of  fifty  feet  long  by  eij^ty-fiTB  feet  wide,  has  been  erected :  in  a  few  weeks  the 
basement  will  be  in  readiness  for  preaching. 

«*  He  was  a  most  laborioos  preacher  and  an  indefatigable  pastor.  Snch  was  his 
promptness  and  Tigilanoe  that  no  part  of  his  field  was  neglected  or  escaped  his 
•fersight.  With  his  delicate  frame,  and  the  heayy  calamity  of  his  deafhess,  it 
was  always  the  wonder  of  his  friends  and  people  how  he  could  perform  the  amount 
•f  serrice  which  he  so  regularly  rendered.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  suffered 
aothing  to  hinder  his  preaching  to  his  own  people,  his  labours  among  his  brethren  ia 
the  congregations  around  were  abundant.  In  a  letter,  of  December,  he  said,  *  Last 
week  I  preached  fiye  times  for  Brother  Irwin  at  Catasaqua ;  last  month  tiiree  times 
for  Brother  Gaston,  besides  a  Sabbath.  In  September,  I  preached  ten  times  for 
By  brethren  in  eight  days.'  These  are  specimens  of  labour  extra  flrom  his  own 
people,  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  he  was  doing  any  thing.  His  labours  were 
unto  the  last  After  his  first  attack,  which  was  serere,  he  preached  twice  to  hitf 
own  people.  On  the  lost  Sabbath,  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  and  went  into  the  ehurdi, 
and  preached  firom  the  words,  'Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not;  for  God 
took  him.'  As  he  closed  his  sermon  with  the  prayer  that  both  pastor  and  people 
iu|^t  so  lire  that,  when  they  came  to  die,  it  might  be  said  of  tliem  with  truth,  iktf^ 
kid  walked  with  God,  many  of  the  congregation  thought,  and  some  of  them  re* 
Barked,  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  preaching  his  last  sermon. 

"  He  went  from  his  pulpit  back  to  his  bed.  A  week  after  he  had  another  attack, 
In  vhich  he  suffered  riolent  pains  and  was  left  greatly  prostrate;  but  his  physician 
koped,  under  proper  treatment,  he  might  recoyer. 

"He  was  down-stairs  two  or  three  times  on  Monday,  June  16,  walked  about 
^e  yard,  and  wanted  to  fix  a  number  of  little  things;  took  tea  with  his  family. 
Toesdfty,  he  was  not  so  well,  lay  in  bed,  but  read  the  newspapers  and  letters  of  cor- 
i^odents,  and  wrote.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  (18th,)  when  the  papers  were 
^Qgbt,  he  felt  so  weak  that  he  told  them  he  did  not  wish  them,  and  only  glanced 
OTer  a  letter  which  had  come.  The  doctor  obsenred  his  pulse  was  very  rapid  and 
^^  and  eonoluded  to  spend  the  night  with  him.  About  tweWe  o'clock,  he  felt 
^  pulse;  on  noticing  which,  he  asked  the  doctor  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  im« 
*i^te  death.  *  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is.'  The  slate  was  handed,  and 
on  it  was  written,  he  *  might  live  a  few  hours,  perhaps  less.'  On  reading  it  he  re- 
iQ^ed,  *  This  is  sudden;  I  did  not  expect  it:  but,  blessed  be  God  !  I  have  no  pre- 
Ptt&tion  to  make.  That  was  made  long  ago.  I  have  renewed  it  daily ;  I  am  a 
unner,  I  haye  had  my  fSaults;  but  I  haye  trusted  in  the  righteousness  of  my  blessed 
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Sarionr ;  I  throw  myself  upon  him :  I  trust  I  haye  the  forgiTeness  of  my  God.'  *  I 
wish  he&rtily  to  forgive  every  one;'  *  give  my  love  to  alL'  '  I  have  often  admired 
the  dying  sayings  of  Samael  Blair  and  Jonathan  Edwards,'  repeating  them,  *  and 
that  of  John  Breckenridge, — God  is  with  me.'  'And  it  is  mine :  not  a  dond,  not  a 
fear, — entire  tmst  in  my  Saviour.  I  did  not  expect  this ;  but  thanks  be  to  God  fSor 
such  a  death!  Can  it  be  that  it  is  death?  Is  not  the  doctor  mistaken?  I  had  no 
such  thought.'  On  the  head  being  shaken  to  say  that  there  was  no  mistake,  he 
said,  *  It  is  such  a  death  as  I  never^knew  of:'  *  not  a  pain,  no  weakness;  my  fkeul- 
ties  are  all  as  usual'  *  Thank  God,  no  one  could  be  more  kindly  dealt  with ;  it  ia 
not  only  without  a  terror  it  comes,  but  it  is  sweet :  can  it  be  death?  I  thank  God 
my  body  is  not  racked  with  pain,  that  I  have  the  perfect  use  of  my  senses,  that  I 
was  early  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  that  he  permitted  me  the  honour 
of  preaching  his  name.  Oh,  how  I  have  loved  to  preach  it  1  I  can  bless  God,  my 
times  are  in  thy  hand.' 

'*  About  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  requested  that  his  children 
should  be  awakened,  to  see  him  and  bid  him  farewell,  as  he  might  not  live  until 
daylight.  When  they  came  he  embraced  them,  kissed  each  of  them,  prayed  for 
them,  which  he  did  several  times.  He  gave  directions  about  things  of  his  house 
and  family,  his  fimeral,  who  should  preach,  his  burial,  avoiding  all  show,  and  men- 
tioned friends  to  whom  he  wished  letters  to  be  written.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
live  for  his  family  and  the  church ;  lamented  the  vacancies,  need  of  ministers  for 
the  missionary-fields.  *  Oh,  how  I  love  the  cause  of  missions  V  *  I  am  comfortable 
It  seems  impossible  that  I  am  drawing  near  to  death.  I  can  well  pity  the  poor 
sinner,  drawing  near  his  end,  and  so  little  in  the  circumstances  to  aid  in  his  pre- 
paration.  My  voice  and  words  fail  me  to  express  the  trust  I  have  in  God.'  *I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  impenitent,  sickness  is  no  time  to  prepare  to  meet  God ; 
when  there  is  a  sinking  of  all  the  faculties,  it  is  hard  to  do  any  thing,  hard  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate,  hard  to  find  the  narrow  way.'  '  If  this  be  death,  it  approachee 
with  tender,  gentle,  loving  embrace ;  I  feel  no  pain,  no  apprehension.  I  look  for- 
ward with  joy  to  meeting  my  Saviour,  with  perfect  cahnness  of  mind,  and  assur- 
ance of  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  myself,  my  wife,  my  family,  my  firiends,  and 
the  church  of  God.'  '  If  I  have  been  deceived  all  my  life,  I  now  come,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  put  my  trust  in  the  Saviour,  hoping  in  his  mercy,  confessing 
my  sins,  and  acknowledging  his  mercy,  which  has  been  with  me  always.  Into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit:  thou  hast  redeemed  me.  His  I  am,  and  him  I  serve.* 
He  repeated  the  hymn,  *  Lord,  I  am  thine,  entirely  thine,'  to  the  line,  'And  con- 
•ecrate  to  thee  my  all :'  then  added,  <  Blessed  be  God,  tins  is  not  a  new  work,  not  a 
thing  taken  up  to-day  or  yesterday!' 

**  Speaking  of  his  people,  he  said,  '  May  God  be  with  them!  I  lored  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  them;  I  thank  God  for  permitUng  me  to  preach  it  to  one  people.'  He 
had  a  horror  of  pastoral  changes.     '  He  thought  he  had  not  been  altogether  un- 
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faithAil,  but  had  come  rerj  short'  '  How  stnuige  the  deoeitftilneae  of  things  I  I 
feel  that  I  might  get  ap  in  a  few  minntes  as  well  as  any  of  the  children.'  *  Trolyt 
itian  walketh  in  a  Tain  show.' 

*<  Speaking  to  his  family,  he  said,  *  I  Ioto  you,  my  wife  and  children ;  I  haT^no 
hreath,  or  I  would  tell  yon — but  words  cannot  tell  yon— how  muoh  I  Ioto  yov. 
This  is  a  great  trial.  How  little  we  expected  it  yesterday  1  How  differently  wf 
would  hare  spent  yesterday  and  last  night  if  we  had  known  itl'  **  The  cup  whidi 
my  Father  hath  giyenme,  shall  I  not  drink  it?  Tl^  will  be  done,  father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit'  *  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  thy  rod  and  staff  comfort  me.'  *  I  have  not  been  Caitli* 
fal  enough  with  my  children,  and  yet  I  have  tried  in  some  mearare  to  bring  then 
np  for  God.'  *  He  has  promised  to  be  a  Father  to  the  fatheriess,  a  Chxl  to  th« 
widow.  How  dear  is  CTery  one  of  yon  to  mel  Oh,  how  hard  to  parti'  *X 
would  like,  when  death  approaches,  for  all  to  leave  me  bat  my  own  fiunlty^ 
that  we  may  have  a  calm,  quiet,  pleasant  committing  of  ourselfes  into  God's 
hands.' 

**  He  continued  to  read  what  was  written  on  the  slate  until  within  a  few  minutei 
before  he  died,  when  he  told  them  to  put  it  away, — that  he  was  so  weak  it  was  too 
great  exertion  for  him  to  read.  At  that  time  his  pulse  had  ceased  in  one  of  hit 
wrists,  and  nearly  in  the  other.  A  rery  short  time  before  this  he  said  to  his  wlfii 
that  his  hands  were  cold,  and  asked  her  to  rub  them ;  and,  while  she  and  his  oldeet 
child  were  rubbing  them,  he  remarked  about  his  mistake  of  the  coldness.  '  He  did 
not  think.'  *  It  was  death.'  And  so  quietly  and  gently  did  he  pass  away,  thai 
those  around  did  not  perceive  it  until  the  doctor  said,  *  He  is  gone.' 

**  These  gathered  thoughts  from  his  death-bed  haye  been  saved  ftrom  the  many 
things  said  by  him  during  that  period,  through  the  recollection  of  some  that  stood 
by  him.  Very  much  that  he  said  has  escaped.  During  the  morning,  when  it  was 
known  Uiat  he  was  dying,  his  room  was  filled  with  friends  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  wanted  to  hear  the  last  word  or  take  the  last  look  at  one  who  had 
BO  long  been  identified  with  them.  All  his  sayings  bore  the  correct,  concise,  and 
pointed  marks  of  his  mind.  Without  wandering,  or  wavering,  or  hesitating,  he 
continued  his  utterances  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted.  His  tongue  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  utter  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  his  people  and  family  until  it 
was  animated  irith  new  energy  in  the  presence  of  his  Sariour. 

*<How  glorious  and  blessed  the  change!  He — who  for  years  had  not  heard 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  or  of  one  of  his  own  children,  or  the  voice  of  the  con* 
gregation  to  whom  he  preached,  when  they  sang  pndse  to  God — has  awaked  amid 
the  company  of  the  redeemed,  to  tune  his  harp  and  lift  up  his  voice,  and  hear  the 
longs  of  the  redeemed,  as  they  give  glory  and  honour  to  the  Saviour  whom  he  9^ 
loved  and  sought  to  honour  on  earth. 
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« <0h te fht  dMth of  ttMMt 
Wbo  domber  In  the  Lordl 
Oh  be  Uk«  tbain  my  last  lepoM^ 

Like  theirs  my  last  lewardP 

• 

*<  Added  to  the  lifb  and  labours,  70111  kave  had  the  death,  of  your  pastor.  A  lift 
of  derotedness  to  God, — ripened  and  oompleted  in  your  midst|— with  a  oalm,  qineti 
peaoeAil,  hopefVil,  and  blessed  death* 

**  Blaj  h^s  death  be  more  ble6|Bd  to  all  of  70a  than  the  labours  and  example 
of  his  Hf e  hare  been!  May  70a,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  his  pra7er8,  and 
framings,  and  entreaties,  flee  to  that  SaTioor  whom  he  so  often,  so  eamestl7,  and 
ho  tenderi7  besought  70a  to  embraoe  I  Make  him  the  end  of  7oar  ocmTsnatioii. 
Ma7  €k>d,  in  his  great  mero7  ^^^  snk^  g^^  *>^  one  of  ns  the  wisdom  and  tike 
grace  to  lire  the  remainder  of  our  daTS  in  his  serrioe,  and,  when  they  are  ended, 
ma7  we  in  peace  enter  into  our  rest  V* 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  Webstsr,  tlie  respected 
widow  of  the  departed  servant  of  Christ  whose  life  it  is  mj  aim  to  illus* 
trate  as  fully  as  possible  in  a  brief  space,  is  here  introdaced,  with  the 
adTice  of  some  of  my  perBonal  friends  whom  I  consulted.  Although  the 
letter  was  written  simply  to  furnish  matermh  for  the  compilation  of  a 
biographical  sketch,  and  not  for  publication  by  itself,  yet  I  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  inserting  it  entire,  for  reasons  which,  I  trust,  the 
reader  will  appreciate  on  a  perusal.  It  was  a  point  of  great  delicacy; 
and,  if  I  have  offended  propriety  by  the  course  adopted,  I  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  public  :— 

**  Mauoh  Chukk,  July  28, 1856. 

*'  Bit.  C.  Yah  Rbh sbblabb,  D.D.  : — 

"  DxAB  Sib  : — I  feel  Tory  grateftil  for  your  kind  letter,  and  fS^r  more  indebted  to 
you  for  the  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  my  dear  husband's  book  than  words 
ean  express :  if  there  were  any  way  to  lessen  your  care  and  trouble  with  it  I  should 
be  Tory  glad  to  know  of  it,  and  would  eheerftilly  incur  the  additional  expense; 
and  nify  I  hope  that  you  will  do  no  more  personally  than  is  absolutely  india- 
pensaUe?  The  terms  of  the  agreement  appear  to  me  fair  and  liberal :  profit  I  do 
not  expect,  though  I  should  deeply  regret  Mr.  Wilson  losing  in  any  way  by  it 

**  There  appears  to  be  something  of  an  impression  that  Mr.  Webster's  great  anti* 
Quaiian  tastes,  &c.,  combined  with  his  deafhess,  rendered  him  almost  unfit  for 
other  labours.  But  it  is  a  Tery  great  mistake  indeed :  the  business  of  his  life  was 
to  labour  faithhilly,  eamestiy,  and  amid  much  fatigue  and  discouragements,  in  the 
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MniM  of  bif  MMtcr.    BTery  thing  else  was  sabordlnate.    He  hsd  litenry  uA 

SDtiqiiariaii  testes,  but  they  were  gratified  only  in  fragments  of  time,  redeemed,  I 

■aj  say,  by  his  mifbiling  indnstiy.    His  eorrespondenoe  was  large.    He  hid 

■any  calls  to  prepare  obitoary  notices  and  many  other  snch  small  things,  whidi 

were  picinptly  attended  to.    His  sesrional  and  presbytery  books  were  eareAilly 

kept, — the  entriee  of  the  last  meetings  all  neatly  recorded.    He  was  always  ready 

to  prepare  a  New  Yearns  Address,  &c. ;  bnt  his  chief  work  was  nerer  neglected. 

He  moamed  orer  his  deafiiess,  and  yet  Tisited  as  faithftiUy,  embrace^prery  oppor- 

taaity  for  saying  a  *word  in  season,*  and  was  as  weloome  and  his  society  as  mveh 

dssired  as  that  of  any  pastor.     His  preparation  for  the  palpit  was  ei:tremely 

•snM.    He  delighted  in  his  work.    The  time  passed  nnoonsdoosly  whOe  in  Ut 

ltady,^-oflen  saying,  when  sent  for  to  dinner,  that  he  *had  not  thought  the  mom» 

lag  half  spent,'  so  busy  had  he  been.    His  mle  was  to  visit  erery  family  befcM 

sack  cemnronion  season ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  an  instance  of  social  visiting 

that  was  not  dosed  with  prayer.    And  here  suffer  me  to  say,  he  was  peculiarly  a 

Bsa  of  prayer:  he  did  not  require  solitude,  on  account  of  his  deafness ;  the  closing 

«f  his  eyes,  or  the  hand  placed  over  them,  was  enough;  and  our  little  ones  oftea 

dipped  out  of  the  room  when  they  saw  it,  leaving  him  alone.    But  not  only  thm: 

M  be  attended  to  his  flowers,  as  he  walked  the  streets,  as  he  travelled,  and  as  ht 

WIen  eat  in  the  social  circle,  hearing  nothing,  his  heart  was  lifted  up  in  praywt 

Ho  one  can  imagine  the  holy,  devotional  spirit  in  which  his  days  were  passed.    I 

mm  and  felt  it;  and  almost  the  only  feelings  of  alarm  and  fear  for  his  recoveiyy 

4sriBg  his  illness,  proceeded  fW>m  this  very  feeling.    I  saw,  as  plainly  as  I  saw  Uis 

Ibot,  the  wonderfbl  growth  in  spirituality  and  heavenly-mindedness ;  and,  as  I  sat 

bj  his  bedside,  the  thought  would  come  unbidden,  *  Has  all  this  manifest  growth  in 

gnee  been  the  preparation  for  his  end?'    Many  of  our  people  have  remarked  to 

aM»  since  his  death,  that  they  had  felt  the  same.     His  preaching,  especially  oa 

Wednesday's  lecture,  had  so  much  of  heaven, — so  much  as  though  the  glories  of  it 

vere  already  objects  of  ai^kt, — so  much  holy  joy  in  dwelling  on  the  glory  to  be 

Tvrealed, — that,   among   themselves,  several    had   remarked,   they  feared  their 

ainister  was  soon  to  finish  his  work,  and,  while  he  and  I  were  looking  forward  to 

Vis  recovery,  many  of  them  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  for  it.    At  our  late  cobh 

asaion-seasons  I  have  almost  trembled :  he  seemed  so  nearly  done  with  emblemSi 

10  learly  drinking  of  the  *  wine  new  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.'    I  hope  I  am 

grttcAd  for  the  mercy  of  such  an  abundant  preparation ;  but  the  loss  to  myself— > 

to  his  poor  children — is  not  lessened.    We  have  lost  his  holy  example,  and  hli 

prtjers,  which  were  almost  unceasing  for  us. 

**He  repeated  to  me,  after  his  last  visit  to  Philadelphia,  your  prediction^ 
tailed  incredulously,  and,  I  think,  the  subject  was  never  mentioned  by  him  agaia» 
sad  searody  thought  of,  most  likely. 
'*  The  Thursday  after  his  return  he  was  taken  violently  ill.    After  a  few  da^  ha 
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rallied,  and  was  able  to  take  ahort  rides  in  about  a  iree^  iiaprofing  ilowly.  Bf 
preached  twice  between  the  two  aerere  attacks.  From  the  last  he  reooTere4 
slowly;  and  when  from  many  of  his  symptoms  we  feared  aaotheri  eame  the  sleepr 
lessness,  the  sinking  and  the  exhanstion,  and  the  end,  so  nne:ipeeted,  that  it  seene4 
hard  for  either  of  as  to  beUoTe  that  it  was  death.  Again  and  agahi  I  aaked  th« 
doctor  if  it  were  not  possible  he  was  mistaken.  He  referred  nw  to  the  impei^ 
qeptibie  pulse,  but  added,  all  else  was  as  new  to  him  as  to  me.    He  had  seen  deat|| 

• 

in  many  forms,  but  this  differed  from  all  that  he  had  erer  imagined.  To  him,  i| 
seemed  like  one  preparing  for  sleep  and  leaying  directions  to  be  attended  to  dazinf 
the  time.  He  had  feared  from  the  first,  not  from  the  riolence  of  the  disease,  bal 
firom  the  worn-out  state  of  the  system.  He  considered  him  the  most  eheerful  an4 
patient  sick  person  he  cTer  saw.  He  was  grateful  for  ereiy  attention^  perfeotfj 
satisfied  to  do  what  we  thought  best 

*'  The  Sabbath  was  to  him  ever  a  delight.  He  rose  earlier  than  on  other  daysi 
and,  oh,  how  we  miss  his  cheerful  greeting  on  that  holy  day, — ^his  morning  prayei^ 
so  Aill  of  praise  and  thanksgiring, — the  holy  cheerfulness  that  characterised  his 
appearance  during  the  interral  of  worship;  and  then,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
weie  oyer,  and  we  sat  down,  alone,  to  talk  them  oTor,  and  as  I  saw  the  solemnity^ 
and  especially  the  mourning  oyer  our  young  people,  who  seemed  so  careless,  sf 
kind,  and  so  attached  to  him,  and  yet  slighting  his  message,  I  haTC  often  thought 
that|  could  those  who  think  the  pastor's  duties  easily  perfbrmed  ha?e  seen  thf 
sickness  of  heart,  the  fiuling  of  spirit,  and  almost  the  giring  up  of  hope^  they  wouU) 
hare  changed  their  opinion. 

**  From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  until  about  a  year  since  hs  preachs4 
^g^ularly  three  times  a  day :  this  past  year  he  has  not  more  than  half  the  time. 

<*My  brother  has  fallen — I  know  not  how — ^into  the  strange  inist.ake  of  sup* 
posing  that  he  did  not  hear  his  Toice.  He  again  and  again  told  me  that  he  did^ 
And  as  to  our  children,  it  was  their  delight  to  talk  to  him  and  ask  questions.  Oar 
▼oices  reached  his  ear  easily.  Of  course,  he  lost  all  general  conTcrsation ;  but  aU 
our  family  matters — all  that  interested  us — was  told  him  as  a  matter  of  ooursew 
I  always  encouraged  it  in  the  children,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  theirs ;  and  none  but 
onrselTos  know  the  cheerful,  sprightly,  interesting,  and  pious  q>irit  which  threw 
such  a  charm  around  our  home, — ^with  what  delight  he  returned,  after  his  frequent 
Sbeences,  forgetting  the  weariness  and  fatigue  in  the  comfort  of  being  again  witl^ 
us;  and,  to  the  Tery  last  days  of  his  life,  as  our  boys  returned  from  school,  hs 
was  interested  in  their  lessons  and  in  hearing  the  little  things  they  had  tt 
relate. 

'<  He  had  his  books  and  papers  gathered  around  his  sick'bed ;  fur  there  he  spent 
peafly  all  the  time,  on  account  of  weakness.  He  had  sent  for  *Br.  Hodge's 
Ephesians:'  it  came  while  he  was  sick.  He  read  it  carefyiHy,  oomparing  the  notes 
vhkb  he  had  taken  when  at  Princeton.    And  in  bed  he  copied  what  is  done  of 
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fTMidMit  DsvWf  ktlen, — wrote  lettov,  erw  on  the  Blonday  before  his  disBth, 
Ma&ig  to  a  Ytteaiiey  in  oar  bounds,  fto.  His  Bible  wss  always  beside  him.  R4 
i«q«ested  me,  one  day,  to  read  some  of  the  dosing  chapters  in  'Alexander'i 
baiali,*  saying  he  had  Just  reread  them  with  so  mneh  oomfort  He  said  he  had 
several  sermoos  all  thooght  oat,  and  only  waited  fbr  strength  to  write  them.  Ha 
pointed  out  Isaiah  xxxriii.  19  as  the  first  one  he  wished  to  preaeh  after  his  re- 
ssvery, — Shaving  felt  in  what  peril  of  life  he  had  been,  and  how  bis  heart  orer- 
lewed  with  thankfUhiess,  thinking  the  danger  was  past  Hebrews  ziiL  7,  last 
ibase,  was  another.  His  interlined  Oreek  Testament  was  always  at  hand* 
The  wofd  of  God  was  to  him  an  nnftiSling  delight,  reading  almost  with 
laptnre. 

**  There  were  none  present  in  that  hallowed  chamber  of  death  who  oaa  do  Jostioi 
ts  the  seene.  No  words  can  express  the  holy  oomposore,  the  strong  desire  for  lift. 
Mm  dinging  to  as  with  an  intensity  of  afection.  He  said  that  words  coald  not 
tiD  the  longing  dedre  to  laboar  for  seals,  and  yet  the  lordiest  spirit  of  sabndsdon, 
ill  indicating  that  he  was  not  alone  in  that  hoar  of  trial  :-^-the  Brerlasting  armi 
manifestly  supporting  him ;  the  sting  of  death  was  not  there.'* 


Mr.  RocKWOODy  of  Mauch  Chunk,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  one  of  tbe  elders  of  the  church.  He  was  present  at  the 
dosing  and  impreesiye  scene,  and  has  sent  an  interesting  communi* 
eition,  which  we  here  publish,  giving  his  impression  of  Hr.  Webster'f 
^tneter  and  labours,  and  an  account  of  his  last  hours. 

**  Mavch  Chuhk,  Aagast  12,  1856. 
**RiT.  Dm.  C.  Vah  Bissbilaib: — 

*'RiT.  ASD  DsAa  Sib: — Friends  of  oar  late  pastor,  Bct.  Richard  Webster, 
that  yoa  are  preparing  a  '  Biographical  Sketch'  to  accompany  his 
ung  work,  hsTe  reqaested  me  to  attempt  to  giro  yoa  the  impresdons 
aide  by  him  as  a  man  and  a  nunister  at  home,  While  bis  historical  labours 
M«  widely  known,  few  beddes  his  own  people  coald  be  familiar  with  his  pastoral 
vwk,  as  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  seldom  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  his  laboars. 

**^j  acquaintance,  both  social  and  in  the  charch,  has  been  intimate  for  aboat  foar 
7*in.  These  were  not  his  most  laborious  years, — ^his  declining  strength  baring,  of 
hit.  eonpelled  him  to  lessen  his  labour  outside  of  his  own  parish.  During  the  greater 
ptrt  of  his  ministry  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  an  amount  of  extra 
i^Ms  in  the  destitute  ndghbourhoods,  from  four  to  twenty  miles  around,  which 
'*  mrinidng  when  his  feeble  frame  is  remembered,  and  which  undoubtedly  short- 
<sed  hit  life.  To  these  efforts  many  of  the  churches  of  the  coal-region  owe  their 
^tifiia.     Many  of  these  efforts  have  been  made  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
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*  Sabbatli^ay'B  Jovrnej/ — ^by  holding  sariM  of  mootings  during  tlio  week,  ftfM 
which  he  would  rotura  and  preach  to  his  own  people  on  the  Sabbath.  Until 
within  abont  two  years  past  he  has  had  regnlar  preaching-stations,  wUch  oeea- 
pied  nearly  eTsry  Sabbath  afternoon.  Many  of  these  preaching-expeditions  were 
Bade  wholly  or  in  part  on  fbot,  and  often  in  the  night,  legaidless  of  the 
iijarions  eflfect  of  the  ni|^t-air  upon  his  hearing. 

**  Mr.  Webster's  deafhess  occasioned  no  aTcrsion  to  society.  He  was  of  a  genial^ 
pleasant  spirit ;  and,  eyen  since  he  could  be  addressed  only  throog^i  a  tabe,  he  was 
affable  and  easy  of  approach,  CTen  to  strangers,— delighting  in  social  interooorss^ 
and  capable  of  entertaining  with  lirely  anecdote  or  of  instmcting  by  gratf 
remark.  He  was,  notwithstanding  his  difficulty  of  hearing,  fkithftil  in  pastoral 
visitation,  especially  in  times  of  sickness  or  affliction,  when  the  natoral  tenderness 
of  his  feelings  enabled  him  to  make  the  sorrows  of  others  his  own,  and  onite  hit 
tears  with  theirs  in  tme  sympathy.  His  depth  of  feeling  on  theee  ocoasioog 
(constantly  recurring  in  a  community  so  liable  to  accident  and  sudden  death)  wore 
seriously  on  his  own  strength.  Cases  of  bereaTcment  were  feelingly  noticed  ia 
public  prayer,  and  often  again  remembered  on  thdr  anniyersary  another  year. 
His  oonyersations  with  the  impenitent  were  flrequent,  and  his  faculty  of  pleasantiy 
introducing  pointed,  personal  appeal  was  good.  Often,  where  conyersation  was 
precluded,  his  pen  was  used.  His  general  conyersation  showed  that  the  con- 
Tcrsion  of  souls  was  his  most  earnest  desire,  and,  while  naturally  cheerfU, 
nothing  so  saddened  him  as  the  fewness  of  additions  to  the  church  fhxm  the 
world.    He  continually  mourned  that  he  was  not  more  usef^il. 

**  Mr.  Webster's  historical  researches  haye  been  so  spoken  of  as  to  giye  the  im* 
pression  that  they  formed  the  labour  of  his  life.  They  were,  howerer,  the  result 
of  leisure  hours,  although  the  amount  of  these  labours  (often  performed  in  un- 
selfish regard  for  the  wishes  of  others  applying  for  information)  giyes  eridence 
of  his  industrious  habits.  His  life  was  literally  and  truly  deyoted  to  the  mmtifry. 
His  pulpit  exercises  were  uniformly  good,  and  well  digested  and  prepared. 
During  the  last  few  years  he  wrote  most  of  his  sermons ;  but  they  were  complete 
in  his  mind  before  writing,  so  that  the  manuscripts  showed  few  alterations.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  preaching  was  that  he  preached  Okntty—afUdom  oceii* 
pying  the  pulpit  with  discourses  merely  historical,  literary,  or  critical.  His  lain 
guage,  while  showing  no  attempt  at  ornament,  was  dear,  condensed,  and  often 
beautifiil,  but  neyer  calculated  to  attract  attention  firom  the  truth  to  itself.  Hia 
sermons  were  earnest,  conyincing,  and  instructiye,  and  such  as  would  interest  and 
profit  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  The  peculiarity  of  yoice — arising 
probably  firom  deafhoss  was  to  a  stranger  unpleasant;  but,  when  the  ear  had 
become  accustomed  to  it,  his  deliyeiy  was  found  to  be  fbrdble,  and  the  preaching 
^ew  upon  the  hearer  firom  year  to  year. 

**  His  life  and  manner  were  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospeI,^-eheerfyDd,  but 
serious  and  beyond  reproach,  commanding  the  confidence  alike  of  the  Christiaii 
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nd  tke  worldHng.  He  Mi  littls  raoonngemeiit  in  his  work ;  bat  his  ezertfont 
md  infliMBM  kftTe  not  bMo  withont  their  share— end  that  a  Urge  ehare— of  effeet 
the  eoBmvni^  arouDd  him,  shown  in  the  increased  regard  for  the  Sabbath, 
•  eeaeftry,  and  for  saered  things.  The  ohureh  originated  and  fostered  by  him, 
ri  now  for  year*  self-eostaining  and  prosperons,  is  a  testimony  to  his  nseAilness. 
*'Mr.  Webeter  had  a  great  adTantage  for  stndy,  in  a  remarkably  retenliT* 
r,  which  enabled  him  to  treasure  np  what  he  read  e?en  easnally,  and  to 
clearly  his  own  trains  of  thonghl  He  once  remarked  to  me  that  h% 
eeald  preach  an  vnwritten  sermon,  eren  sereral  year*  after  its  first  preparation, 
without  material  change  eren  in  the  langnage.  He  kept  himself  well  informed  ia 
Ike  rsligioQS  and  other  literatare  of  the  day,  and,  both  in  preaching  and  eoa- 
f  wsation,  showed  a  mind  thoronghly  trained  and  abundantly  stored. 

**Mr.  W^wter  wts  humble  and  miselUsh  in  a  high  degree  in  his  intercourse 

¥ilh  alL      He  gained  the  warm  regard  especially  of  those  of  his  congregation 

vho  were  in  the  more  humble  walks  of  life,  by  the  interest  he  took  in  their 

vd&re.     Their  children  were  all  known  to  him  by  name.     Towards  the  close 

•f  kb  life  it  was  noticed  that  he  preached  witii  increased  unction,  and  watched 

vith  more  earnest  derire  for  an  increasing  religious  interest    When  confined  with 

iekMSB,  his  desire  to  preach  was  so  strong  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 

U  faidueed  to  forego  the  attempt;  and,  on  two  Sabbaths  during  his  last  illness, 

U  irote  from  his  bed  to  preach,  and  returned  from  the  pulpit  directiy  to  his  bed. 

**Althou^  his  fHends  greatly  feared  the  result  of  his  sickness,  he  did  not 
ippndate  the  danger,  and,  until  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  death,  looked  for- 
vird  witii  expectation  to  an  early  resumption  of  his  pulpit  duties.  His  Tital 
foven  failed  yery  gradually  for  many  hours  before  death.  When  told,  about 
tw«lTe  hours  before  his  departure,  that  he  was  near  death,  he  could  scarcely 
^e&cre  it,  his  feelings  having  given  so  littie  admonition  of  the  decay  of  nature. 
Hi  WIS  taken  by  surprise,  but  not  unprepared.  Without  the  least  perturbation 
U  expressed  his  resignation  and  entire  peace  of  mind.  I  was  permitted  to  be 
vitk  him  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  hours,  and  a  greater  privilege  is  seldom 
a)<7ed  in  a  lifetime.  No  written  narrative  of  peaceAil  death-bed  scenes  ever 
giTe  Bie  such  a  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of  a  good  hope  in  Christ,  and  daH^ 
nsneration  to  Ood,  as  a  preparation  for  death.  There  was  not  a  fear  or  a 
^bt  His  mind  was  calm  and  composed,  though  active  and  frilly  awake  to  his 
Mtfuess  to  eternity ;  yet  all  was  peace  and  Joyful  anticipations  for  the  friture  for 
kuBsetf;  and  cheerful  trust  in  God  for  his  family  and  the  church.  Some  of  the 
dtitli-bed  sayings  which  I  have  read  have  always  appeared  to  me  as  if  said 
bcctoM  expected  by  those  around  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  continuous  utterance 
of  devout  thought  was  the  evident  overflowing  of  a  heart  stayed  on  God  and  filled 
vHh  love  for  him  and  his  cause.  The  expressions  of  resignation,  love  to  God,  and 
ettirs  confidence  in  him,  accompanied  by  humble  self-abasement  and  confession 
if  ifai,  would  make  a  valuable  chapter  of  religious  experience. 
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**  Soon  after  Mng  informed  that  he  was  gradually  but  staadilj  ainkiiig^  cad 
oould  live  but  a  few  hours,  he  said,  <  If  this  be  death,  it  approaohes  w^  teiuler, 
gentle,  loTing  embraoe:  I  feel  no  pain  and  no  ^>prehension.  I  look  forward  with 
joy  to  meeting  with  my  SaTiour, — with  perfect  oalmness  of  mind  and  aisnranoc 
of  the  blessing  of  Qod  upon  myself,  my  wife,  my  ikmily,  my  friends,  and  the 
ehuroh  of  God.'  At  another  time  he  said,  *I  am  yery  eomfbrtable:  it  seems  im- 
possible that  I  am  drawing  near  to  death.'  *  My  Toioe  and  words  USX  me  to  ex- 
press the  trust  I  hare  in  Ood.'  <If  I  haTe  been  deoeiTed  all  my  life,  I  now  oome^ 
at  the  eloTenth  hour,  and  put  my  trust  in  the  Saviour,  hoping  in  his  merqy,  oon- 
fossing  my  sins,  and  acknowledging  his  meroy,  whioh  has  been  with  me  always.' 
« Into  thy  hands  I  eommend  my  spirit  I  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,'  repeating  tbtt 
hymn,  beginning — 

« 'Lord,  I  am  thiii%  tntinty  thiiMk' 
and  ending  with 

**  *  The«k  my  new  MuiBr,  now  I  etO, 
And  oonMcmte  to  tbao  my  alL' 

He  said,  'Blessed  be  Ood!  this  [conseoration]  is  not  a  new  work;  not  a  thing 
taken  up  to-day  or  yesterday.' ...  *  Dying  is  but  going  home.'  He  expressed  no 
desire  to  live  except  to  be  useflil  to  the  church  and  to  his  family.  He  said,  *  I 
would  hare  been  thankful  to  be  spared  to  preach.  I  Ioto  to  preach.  I  haTO 
embraced  eyery  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  haye,  no  doubt,  oyerworked  myselfl' 
He  was  thankful  that  his  whole  ministry  had  been  among  *  one  people.'  *  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  impenitent,  that  sickness  is  no  time  to  pi^pare  to  meet  God, 
when  the  sinking  of  all  the  faculties  makes  it  hard  to  do  any  thing, — ^hard  to  enter 
into  the  strait  gate, — ^hard  to  find  the  narrow  way.'  *  1  had  hoped  to  rise  up 
to  preach  from  the  words  of  Hezekiah  on  his  recoyery,  (Isa.  xxxyiii.  19,)  *<  The 
liying,  the  liying,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day:  the  father  to  the  childrea 
shall  make  known  thy  truth," — ^the  duty  of  those  spared  to  teach  the  knowledge 
of  God  to  children.'  He  *  thanked  God  he  had  not  been  altogether  unfaithful;  but 
bad  come  yery  far  short' 

**  He  had  no  pain :  his  mind  was  dear,  his  sight .  and  yoice  strong,  and  he 
seemed  unable  to  realise  that  he  could  be  dying.  He  said,  *  How  strange  the 
deceitfulness  of  things !  I  feel  as  if  I  might  get  up,  in  a  fqw  minutes,  as  weU  as 
any  of  the  children.    Truly,  man  walketb  in  a  yain  show.' 

''With  frequent  confessions  of  sin  and  expressions  of  his  entire  trust  in  saying 
grace  alone,  he,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  supposed  the  soene  was  dosing^  com- 
mitted himself  *  to  God,  to  go  through  the  dark  yalley  and  shadow  of  death,  but 
mot  aUme.*  He  spoke  but  seldom  of  his  own  salyation :  it  seemed  to  be  a  sulject 
long  since  committed  to  God,  with  the  full  assurance  of  faith.  His  thoughts  were 
mainly  giyen  to  others.  His  prayers  were  for  his  ffimily  and  the  church. 
Seyeral  times,  as  he  thought  death  approaching,  he  bade  each  member  of  his 
family  good-by  with  a  most  affecting  exhibition  of  loye.     He  had  the  children. 
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nort  than  onoe,  all  tawni^t  neMv  whten  hb  ooiild  look  iipoa  thtm.    Ho  prayod 
that  bis  bojo  ni|^t  bo  pormitlod  lo  proaob  the  gospoL 

**  In  tho  monuBg^  ono  or  two  of  bis  oongregalion  oamo  to  bid  blm  fiffOweU«  and 
it  diotiODood  bim ;  bat  afterwsrds  be  seemed  to  receiye  strengtb  from  on  bigb  to 
sustsin  bim,  and  be  desired  to  see  all.  Bianj  of  bis  cborob  and  congregatio]) 
came  in,  for  eacb  of  wbom  be  bad  a  word  in  season,  and  sent  messages  to  tbe 
absent  llanj  were  mentioned  by  name,  wbom  be  bad  boped  to  see  brongbt 
feto  tbe  cbtEoreb.  He  was  aiudoiis  to  see  one  friend,  wbo  Uyed  near  bnt  bad 
then  gon«  o«i  to  bii  work.  Ho  wiabed  lo  Uto  till  noon,  wben  tbis  penon  wovld 
retam  fitmi  worfct  and  fr«qQ«itfy  inqnired,  '  How  lata  is  it!'  '  Is  it  twelTi^ 
o'eloekf  His  desire  was  gratified:  bis  friend  was  sent  for.  Snob  was  bia 
interest  for  bis  oongregation,  eacb  of  wbom,  hj  name,  cbildren  and  adults,  be  was 
in  tbe  baHt  of  bearing  on  bis  beart  at  tbe  tbrone  of  Grace. 

"His  fiMnlties  were  spared  to  bim,  so  tbat  be  oontinaed  to  conyerse  nniil 
vitbin  a  yery  ftw  minatea  of  bis  ceasing  to  breatbe.  It  was  tbe  *  deatb  of  tbe 
ifghteoos;'  and  none,  witoessing  it,  could  fail  to  wisb,  'May  n^  last  end  h4 
Mke  bis !'  Vety  resptetAilly  yours, 

«<CBAttLBS  G.  BooKWOOn." 

Thus  did  this  good  man  live  and  die  I  His  '^  works  do  follow  him.'' 
Tbe  seals  of  his  ministry  were  many,  and  bright  are  the  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.  He  lived  to  a  good  purpose,  and,  having  ended 
bis  work,  has  entered  into  his  rest. 

Among  the  incidental  labours  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  is  the  history 
which  is  now  published.  It  was  written  amid  the  incessant  calls  of  active 
ministerial  duties.  This  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  apology  for  whatever 
imperfections  may  be  found  in  the  volume. 

Mr.  Webster  had  a  natural  taste  for  historical  investigation.  His 
longing  for  facts  and  incidents  in  history  and  biography  was  ever  fresh  ' 
and  intense.  A  lover  of  history  has  reason  to  thank  God  for  directing 
bis  pursuits  towards  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  grand  and  useful.  It  is  a 
study  tbat  brings  the  mind  in  contact  with  Providence;  it  has  relations 
of  a  very  comprehensive  character;  and,  while  in  itself  satisfying  and 
deligbtful,  it  produces  results  helpful  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  truth. 
Mr.  Webster,  in  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  historical 
investigations,  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  way  likely  to  benefit  his 
generation.  His  tastes  and  desires  made  history  a  recreation.  His 
mind  was  refreshed  by  roaming  through  the  by-ways  and  paths  of  the 
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olden  time.  It  ms  bis  delight  to  pursue  inquiries  relating  to  tlie  histoiy 
of  the  Presbyterian  churob  and  the  men  of  a  former  generation. 
'  Mr.  Webster's  patience  and  alacrity/  to  endure  hardship  were  as  con- 
spicuous in  historical  inquiries  as  in  ministerial  labours.  Whatever 
lie  did  he  tried  to  do  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord.  He  did  not  regard 
preaching  as  for  his  Master  and  writing  histoiy  as  for  himself.  He  was 
doTOted  to  Christ  in  eveiy  thmg,  and  henoe  was  willing  to  bear  toil  and 
self-denial  wherever  they  were  to  be  encountered.  His  labours  as  aa 
historian  were  abundant  Who  will  ever  know  how  many  miles  were 
tnvelled,  how  many  letters  sent  forth  and  received,  how  many  books  con- 
sulted, how  many  late  hours  of  the  night  taken  ^m  rest,  how  many 
dhambers  and  old  repositories  explored  with  scrupulous  care  and  cunning, 
how  much  time  and  health  and  strength  and  property  taxed,  in  pro- 
moting the  pursuits  which  he  had  at  heart?  It  was  delightful  to  find 
this  diligent  man  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  He  worked  at  his 
task  gladly.  His  patience  was  inexhaustible,  and  his  habits  of  endurance 
extraordinary.  He  copied  with  his  own  pen  all  that  part  of  the  exten- 
sive Bellamy  correspondence  which  threw  any  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  into  a  large  volume,  elegantly  written,  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, — a  donation  of 
his  thoughtful  head,  untiring  hand,  and  benevolent  heart. 

Unaffected  modesty  marked  the  character  of  our  Presbyterian  his- 
torian. With  all  his  ardour  of  investigation  and  success  of  research, 
Mr.  Webster  was  the  last  to  appreciate  his  own  just  clums.  He  never 
obtruded  himself  into  public  notice.  No  one  ever  charged  him  with 
desiring  notoriety  ox  public  applause.  On  the  contrary,  his  modesty 
interfered  with  his  merit,  and  his  diffidence  prevented  an  extensive  appre- 
dation  of  his  researches. 

A  disinterestedness  of  spirit  is  the  last  trait  I  shall  mention  in  the 
character  of  my  friend  as  an  historian.  Mr.  Webster  had  a  large  and 
generous  soul.  He  worked  not  for  himself,  but  for  all  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  labours.  Jealousy  formed  no  part  of  his  character. 
He  had  no  private  ends  to  answer.  Some  might  have  considered  it  a 
lawful  and  proper  reserve  to  keep  their  manuscripts  ^m  the  inspection 
of  others,  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  to  investigators  of  history  all  the 
papers  in  his  possession.     Few  men,  it  b  believed,  showed  as  great  gene- 
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xoBity  as  lie  in  thus  allowing  others  even  to  anticipate  the  results  of  his 
cwn  researches,  if  they  had  shown  a  disposition  to  do  so.  His  manu- 
scripts have  heen  freely  lent  in  a  spirit  of  disinterested  and  religious 
aoholarship  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Webster  was  in  May,  when  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  attend  the  anniversary  of  the  <<  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society."  He  himself  was  the  life  of  the  meeting.  He  wrote  the 
annual  report  which  was  read  on  that  occasion,  and  made  several 
speeches  full  of  wit  and  learning.  The  appearance  of  his  venerated 
friend,  Samuel  Hazard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  revived  some  reminiscences 
of  a  pleasant  character;  and  he  told  several  historical  anecdotes  with 
great  glee,  and  to  the  amusement  and  edification  of  us  all.  On  the  fol- 
lowing mombg,  when  he  came  to  bid  me  &rewell,  I  asked  him  to  leave 
his  manuscript  history  for  publication.  He  smiled,  and  said,  ^'  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  ever  be  published."  He,  however,  left  it,  and  measures 
were  about  to  be  taken  to  put  it  to  press,  when  the  unexpected  and 
melancholy  tidings  of  his  decease  suspended  the  undertaking  for  a 
season. 

The  last  wHl  and  testament  of  Mr.  Webster  contained  the  following 
bequest: — 

'*To  the  Ber.  Dr.  Conrtlandt  Van  RenMelaer  I  give  and  bequeath  the  maniueript 
of  my  book,  and  all  my  historical  memoranda." 

Acting  under  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  thus  imposed  upon  me,  I 
made  inquiries  respecting  the  terms  on  which  the  histoiy  could  be  pub- 
lished ;  and,  finding  that  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson  made  the  most  advan- 
tageous ofier,  I  put  the  work  into  his  hands.  I  previously  communicated, 
however,  with  the  executors  and  with  judicious  friends,  and  obtained  a 
general  assent  to  the  arrangement  as  a  just  and  liberal  one. 

And,  now  that  I  have  finished  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 

life  and  character  of  the  author,  I  commit  the  volume,  in  his  name,  to 

the  public,  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  it  may  meet  every  reasonable 

expectation,  be  the  means  of  imparting  useful    information,  assist  in 

awakening  and  in  extending  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry,  and  redound 

to  the  honour  of  our  common  religion  and  to  the  gloiy  of  God. 

.  C.  Van  Kensselaeb. 
Philadilfhia,  December  22,  1856. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  ereat  King  of  Zion  has  endowed  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  United  States  with  a  goodly  heritage,  and,  under  his  foster^ 
ing  care,  its  borders  have  been  widely  extended.  In  the  space  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  a  cause  which  at  first  was  represented  by  a 
few  itinerant  missionaries,  labouring  among  a  number  of  scattered 
settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  adjoining  renonsi 
has  attained  to  a  magnitude  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Pres* 
byterianism. 

For  many  years  past,  the  Presbyterian  church  numbers  amon^ 
the  most  valued  of  her  members  the  descendants  of  settlers  from 
Holland,  France,   Germany,  and  other  nations  of  Continental 
Burope.     Still,  the  great  body  of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  sought 
a  home  in  the  Western  world,  or  who  were  driven  hither  by  per* 
Becution,  and  founded  our  Zion,  were  from  Scotland  apd  the  Nortk 
of  Ireland.    It  is  true,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
Puritans  who  settled  New  England  held  Presbyterian  principles, 
and  were  favourable  to  our  form  of  church  polity.     Popularly,  the 
term  Puritanism,  when  associated  with  New  England,  is  under- 
stood to  signify  Congregationalism ;  but  the  fact,  as  here  stated, 
tliat  many  of  the  English  Dissenters,  who  fled  from  their  native 
land  to  New  England,  in  order  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience, 
were  Presbyterian  in  sentiment,  is  established  by  abundant  and 
mofit  satisfactory  evidence.'*'     Into  the  causes  which  operated  in 
producing  a  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  the  early  New 
Sugland  churches,  and  which  prevented  a  full  development  of  a 
^tinct  Presbyterian  organization,  it  is  not  our  object  here  to 
enter.    We  desire  rather  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  led 
^  the  formation  of  our  church  in  the  Middle   States  of  the 
Unioii;    and,  in  this    connection,  the   few  pages   of  this  work 
which  can   be  spared  for  an  introductory  chapter  may  be  de- 
voted to  a  recital  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  settlement  of 
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the  fathers  of  our  Zion  in  the  wildernesses  of  this  continent, — ^to 
the  principles  which  these  hardy  sons  of  a  covenanted  Reforma- 
tion brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption, — ^to  an  ex- 
position of  their  social  characteristics,  and  their  inflaence  in  form- 
ing and  modifying  the  religious  institutions  of  our  country.  We 
can  merely  glance,  as  it  were,  at  each  of  these  topics.  To  treat 
them  fully,  as  their  importance  merits,  would  require  the  compass 
of  several  volumes,  and  the  command  of  much  antiquarian  and 
statistical  information,  of  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  through 
neglect,  much  has  been  already  lost.  A  large  portion  of  valuable 
material  for  the  history  of  the  church  might  yet  be  preserved  by 
the  industry  of  competent  persons,  who  would  collect  and  arrange 
Buch  facts  as  are  connected  with  their  own  districts ;  but  it  is  tQ 
be  feared,  that  the  causes  which  allowed  so  much  information  to  be 
lost,  by  the  men  of  the  last  generation,  will  continue  to  operate  in 
Our  own  day  also. 

Scotland  has  stood  out  pre-eminently  in  modem  times  as  the 
great  witness-bearer,  among  the  European  nations,  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  In  carrying  out  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Scottish  people  dis- 
played an  intelligence  and  an  energy  of  character  whicn  contract 
most  favourably  with  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  island.  In  England,  the  heads  of  the  church 
or  of  the  state  might  overthrow  the  power  and  repudiate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  Edward  VI. ;  or,  as  in  the  reim  of  Mary, 
they  might  reverse  what  had  thus  been  accomplished.  In  either 
case,  a  numerous  body  of  the  people  clung  to  their  national  sanc- 
tuaries, and  permitted  their  leaders  to  effect  such  changes  in  the 
formularies  of  the  church  as  they  pleased,  without  appearing  to 
feel  that  they  should  have  an  influential  voice  in  such  important 
arrangements,  and  that  there  was  a  divine  standard  to  which  an 
appeal  in  all  such  matters  should  be  made.  In  Scotland  it  was  iar 
otherwise.  There,  the  people  soon  comprehended  the  great  trath, 
that  the  evils  under  which  the  country  groaned  were  mainly 
traceable  to  the  tyranny,  the  rapacitjr,  and  the  debasing  super- 
stitions of  the  Romish  church,  which  had  departed  from  tne  prin* 
ciples  and  order  which  God  had  enjoined  in  his  Word.  They 
further  perceived,  that  these  evils  must  continue  to  afflict  the 
country,  until  a  thorough  reformation  was  effected  in  the  church, 
and  that  no  church  should  be  considered  reformed  or  pure  whose 
doctrines  and  discipline  were  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
revelation  which  the  King  of  Zion  had  given,  and  in  which  alone 
his  will  was  to  be  discovered. 

The  great  doctrine^f  the  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
soon  came  to  be  recognised  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed;  while  in 
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England,  the  ciTil  power,  in  freemg  itself  from  the  bondage  under 
which  it  suffered  in  the  pahny  days  of  Romish  supremacy,  not  only 
regained  the  possession  of  the  civil  sword, — which  rightfully  he* 
lonff  to  ciyil  rulers, — but^  at  the  same  time,  it  reversed  its  former 
eondition.  It  was  not  satisfied  with  securing  an  independence  of 
spiritual  control  in  the  affairs  which  belonged  to  its  own  province, 
but  it  laid  the  church  prostrate,  depriving  it  even  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  and  tramplmg  it  under  the  loot  of  the  state.  In 
Scotland,  however,  the  distinction  soon  became  apparent  to  the 
public  mind,  between  the  province  of  civil  rulers,  and  the  depart- 
ment  which  belonged  to  them,  as  ruling  in  civil  affairs,  on  the 
one  hand;  and  the  province  of  spiritual  officers,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  called  to  administer  the  functions  of  an  office,  which  they 
held  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  regarded  spiritual  things, 
and  was  instituted  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  ue 
church.  Addressing  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  even  as  early  as 
1571,  Erskine,  of  Dun,  savs,  **  There  is  a  spiritual  jurisdiction 
and  power  which  God  has  given  under  his  kirk,  and  to  them  that 
bear  office  therein ;  and  there  is  a  temporal  jurisdiction  and  power 
given  of  God  to  kings  and  civil  magistrates.  Both  the  powers  are 
of  God,  and  most  agree  to  the  fortifying  one  of  the  other  if  they 
be  right  used.  But  when  the  corruption  of  man  enters  in,  con- 
founcUng  the  offices,  usurping  to  himself  what  he  pleases,  nothing 
regarding  the  good  order  appointed  of  God,  then  confusion  follows 
ID  all  estates.  The  kirk  of  (jod  should  fortify  all  lawful  power 
and  authority  that  pertains  to  the  civil  magistrate,  because  it  is  the 
ordinance  of  God.  But  if  he  pass  the  bounds  of  his  office,  and 
enter  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  meddling  with  such  things 
as  appertain  to  the  ministers  of  God's  kirk,  then  the  servants  of 
God  should  withstand  his  unjust  enterprise,  for  so  they  are  com- 
manded of  God/'"*" 

In  Germany,  the  controversies  in  which  the  church  was  engaged 
were  of  a  different  character  from  those  which  were  raised  in  Scot- 
land in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  civil  power,  and  the 
discussion  of  which  so  rapidly  made  the  people  of  that  land 
familiar  with  the  principles  for  which  they  had  afterwards  to  con- 
tend, even  to  the  forfeiture  of  liberty  and  life.  In  France,  the 
terrible  power  of  the  monarchy,  which  was  used  so  recklessly  in 
the  vast  holocaust  of  St.  Bartholomew,  effected  such  an  overthrow 
of  the  upholders  of  the  reformed  faith,  that  their  cause  was  merely 
•ble,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  struggle  for  existence,  without  as- 
serting for  itself  the  prerogatives  which  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Scotland  demanded  for  the  church  of  their  land. 

That  Christ  is  King  in  Zion — the  only  king  whose  right  it  is 
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to  prescribe  what  doctrines  are  to  be  taoght  and  believed,  what 
ordinances  are  to  be  obserred,  and  what  offices  are  needful  for  the 
welfare  or  the  extension  of  the  church — ^is  not  only  important  as 
a  correct  theological  principle,  but  it  is  momentous  also  in  the  con* 
sequences  which  flow  from  it.  Whatever  the  doctrines,  the  ordi- 
nances, and  the  offices  may  be,  which  Christ  has  iuBtituted  in  his 
church,  his  people  have  received  them  from  him,  to  be  held  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  have  been  given.  The 
members  of  the  church  are  not  at  liberty  to  surrender  these  doc- 
trines, to  yield  up  these  ordinances,  or  to  change  or  abolish  these 
offices.  To  do  either  would  constitute  a  breach  of  trust,  and  mani- 
fest a  contempt  for  the  privileges  with  which  they  were  endowed. 
It  would  indicate  a  disparagement  of  the  wisdom  of  the  church's 
Head,  and  would  further  involve  a  usurpation  of  the  authority 
with  which  he  alone  is  clothed.  If  the  members  of  the  church— 
as  individuals  or  in  their  collective  capacity — dare  not  act  in  this 
manner  without  flagrant  sin,  neither  have  those  who  are  invested 
with  office  a  similar  liberty.  They  hold  their  office  from  Christ,  to 
whom  they  are  responsible,  and  who  demands  of  them  that  they 
shall  be  faithful  in  the  administration  of  all  their  functions. 
They  are  not  at  liberty  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  number  of 
the  institutions  which  Christ  has  appointed.  They  are  not  legis- 
lators, to  enact  new  laws,  enjoin  ordinances  or  doctrines  which  are 
not  already  given  by  Hun  whose  right  it  is  to  rule.  Their  office  iS 
executive  and  declarative,  not  legislative.  And,  consequently, 
they  are  not  at  liberty— either  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  wis- 
dom, or  in  order  to  please  any  party,  within  or  without  the  pale 
of  the  church — ^to  change  or  surrender  what  Christ  has  ordained* 
If  speculative  men,  who  are  fond  of  novelty  or  changes  in  re- 
ligion,-**if  worldly  men,  who  dislike  holiness  of  doctrine,— -if  civil 
rulers,  who  are  ambitious  of  authority  in  the  household  of  faith,— • 
should  suggest  or  demand  any  change  or  surrender  of  these  trusts, 
then  the  reply  of  every  enlightened  and  faithful  servant  must  be, 
**  These  are  not  ours,  but  Christ's.  They  have  been  committed  to 
our  hands,  to  be  held  for  his  glorv;  to  be  retained,  amid  all  perils, 
in  their  integrity,  for  the  en(k  of  their  institution,  and  thus  to  be 
transmitted  to  coming  ages.  It  is  His  prerogative  who  gave  them 
to  modify  or  abrogate  them,  not  ours." 

The  Scottish  mind  soon  comprehended  this  principle.  It  per- 
meated the  masses  of  the  people;  and,  under  the  influence  of  such 
leaders  as  Knox,  Melrille,  and  Henderson,  the  professors  of  the 
reformed  faith  comprehended  their  duties  as  well  as  their  privi- 
leges, and  they  saw  that  the  one  involved  the  other. 

it  is  obrious,  that  an  intellectual,  energetic,  and  high-minded 
people,  educated  in  such  principles,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 
their  influences,  would  be  prepared  for  resisting  idl  attempts  at  en- 
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eroachiii]^  on  flieir  spiritaal  privilegeB.  Hence  the  prompt  resist- 
ance of  die  Scottish  people  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  by  Charlea  I.  and  Charles  II.  in  Scotland, — 
a  resistance  as  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  conception  which 
perraded  all  ranks  of  the  community  regarding  the  principles 
which  were  involved,  as  it  was  for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which 
they  displayed,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  ease,  property, 
liberty,  and  life  which  were  so  freely  made  during  the  protracted 
oontest.  The  struggle  had  commenced  in  the  reign  of  James ;  but, 
when  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  it  became  obvious  that 
iH  the  wiles  of  diplomacy  and  courtly  intrigue,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  secular  arm,  wculd  be  used  to  abolish  presbytery  and  esta- 
blish prelacy  in  its  stead.  There  were  a  few  in  Scotland  who  held 
the  doctrine,  that  resistance  to  the  civil  maristrate  was  unlawful 
for  Christians — although  his  rule  might  be  unjust  and  oppressive— 
10  long  as  he  confined  his  power  to  mere  secular  things.'*'  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  that  the  great  majority  of  die  people  had 
clearer  views  on  the  relation  which  should  subsist  between  rulers 
and  their  subjects.  Many  would  have  submitted  to  much  that  was 
oppressive,  with  no  other  kind  of  opposition  than  that  of  remon- 
Itrsnce  and  supplication ;  while  others  held  more  decided  views 
on  this  subject.  ^  But  all  were  compelled  to  perceive,  that  the 
king  had  much  more  in  view  than  to  allow  them  even  the  hard 
fckemative  of  obedience  or  punishment,  which,  in  matters  dis- 
tinctly religious,  must  always  subject  men  to  penalties  till  the  civil 
magistrate  can  be  prevailed  on  to  relax  his  requirements.  The 
htention  of  his  majesty,  it  was  easily  seen,  was  positively  to  com- 
pel them  to  adopt  all  those  changes  in  religious  worship  which  he 
might  think  proper  to  introduce,  and  to  prohibit  absolutely  and 
onconditionally  those  modes  of  worship  which  they  believed  to  be 
most  accordant  with  the  word  and  will  of  God.  The  alternative 
was  not  obedience  of  the  forfeiture  of  certain  civil  advantages  and 
the  infliction  of  certain  temporal  penalties,  but  obedience  or  im- 
prisonment, exile,  and  death;  or,  rather,  it  was,  obey  the  king, 
though  you  should  thereby  be  disobedient  to  God.  With  deep  and 
anxious  solicitude,  they  set  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  this 

*  The  peculiar  character  of  the  trials  which  the  people  of  Scotland  had  to  en- 
ttmnter  soon  dispelled  from  their  minds  any  lingering  clouds  of  darkness  on  the 
nbject  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience.  In  England,  so  long  as  the  Court 
visited  Puritans  and  Dissenters  with  pains  and  penalties,  there  were  many  of  the 
Pwlatists  who  held  most  determinedly  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  When, 
knvever,  after  James  II.  ascended  the  throne,  the  Episcopalians  began  to  expe* 
rience  the  application  of  their  own  principles,  they  Hpcedily  abandoned  them  for 
the  rational  and  common  view  which  had  been  maintained  by  those  whom,  without 
compunction,  they  had  seen  visited  with  confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  compli- 
tftted  penalties. —  Vtde  Hnme*s  History  of  England;  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.,  12mo,  voL  vi.  i^.  822-829.  Macaulay's  History  of  EngUnd;  New  York: 
Htrpers,  12mo,  vol.  ii  chap.  ix.  pp.  801-806. 
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momentoiiB  qaestion;  aDd,  after  the  mosl  pirofoimd  and  Btadiow 
perusal  of  eminent  diyines  and  jurists,  and  especially  of  the  BMe^ 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  a  Christian  people  were  en* 
titled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  religious  liberties  against 
any  assailant."'*' 

It  is  not  our  province  to  trace  the  history  of  the  great  struggle 
which  was  continued  during  four  reigns,  and  which  deluged  the 
soil  of  Scotland  with  the  blood  of  her  martvred  heroes.  Our 
object  is  merely  to  point  to  the  principles  which  were  involved  in 
the  strife,  and  to  the  fact,  that  these  persecutions  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  this  country  many  of  the  worthy 
fathers  and  founders  of  our  Zion.  Of  these,  some  were  igno* 
miniously  transported  as  felons  for  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  God.  They  were  prayerful  and  holy  men.  Their  crime,  in 
the  eye  of  their  oppressors,  was,  that  they  would  not  violate  the 
dictatjcs  of  conscience,  and  sin  against  the  law  of  their  God, 
Others  fled,  because  they  saw  no  prospect  in  their  own  country 
that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  would  enjoy  a  safe  resting-place,  and 
they  sought  a  region  in  which  they  might  worship  God  in  peace ; 
whUe  others  still,  attracted  by  the  prospects  which  the  colonies 
held  forth  to  them,  left  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  companionship  of  those  who  had  borne  a  good 
testimony  and  endured  much  hardness  for  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

hx  Ireland,  the  causes  which  produced  the  remarkable  exodus 
of  the  Presbyterian  inhabitants  of  Ulster  to  the  North  American 
colonies,  which  commenced  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  which  has  continued  to  flow  with  more  or  less  regularity  until 
the  present  time,  were  different,  in  some  respects,  from  those 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland.  These  causes  soon  began  to  aflect 
the  Scottish  settlers,  who  had  been  induced  to  occupy  the  lands 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  after  the  suppression  of  the 
great  rebellion  of  O'Niell.  The  settlement,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  '^Plantation  of  Ulster,"  bv  settlers  from  Scotland  and 
England,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  great  mea- 
sure was  rendered  necessary  because  of  the  deplorable  condition 
to  which  the  northern  province  had  been  reduced  by  the  pro- 
tracted wars  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  whole  kingdom  had 
greatly  sufiered,  but  the  northern  portion  had  especially  been  de- 
vastated and  reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  abject  condition  of 
misery.f 

After  the  accession  of  James,  arrangements  were  made  to  extend 
English  laws  and  customs  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.    In 


*  Hetherington's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;   third  edition,  p.  102. 
Vide  also  Baillie,  toI.  i.  p.  189. 
f  Leland,  toI.  ii»  p.  410;  Cox,  vol.  ii.  p.  8 ;  Morrison,  toI  iL  pp.  172,  200, 289. 
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London^  O'Niell  and  O'Donnell  were  received  with  marks  of  dig* 
tingoiahed  favour.  The  former  was  confirmed  in  the  Earldom  of 
Tyrone,  and  the  latter  was  created  Earl  of  Tjrconnell ;  while  an 
act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  was  published  under  the  Great  Seal^ 
whereby  all  offences  committed  before  the  accession  of  James  were 
pardoned,  and  never  to  be  called  into  further  question.  Most  of 
the  Irish  lords  yielded  their  estates  to  the  Grown,  and  received 
them  back  again  under  an  English  title.  Speedily,  however,  it 
appeared,  that  the  restraints  under  which  O'Niell  and  TyrconneU 
had  placed  themselves  were  more  than  their  impetuous  spirits 
eoold  brook.  Formerly,  they  had  been  recognised  as  masters  in 
thdr  own  territories, — their  will  had  been  received  as  law ;  but 
now  they  felt  that  officials  were  ordained  to  administer  the  pro* 
visions  of  a  code  which,  they  perceived  with  regret  and  chagrin^ 
abridged  their  power,  and  divested  them  of  honour  in  presence  of 
their  people,  smarting  under  disappointment,  and  perhaps  dread* 
ing  the  furtner  interference  of  the  English  authorities,  which 
they  apprehended  would  prove  adverse  to  the  Romish  church,  as 
weu  as  to  their  personal  dignity,  they  commenced  the  arran^ 
ments  of  a  plot,  which  was  never  matured,  in  consequence  of  the 
Bpeedy  flight  of  the  two  chieftains  to  the  continent.  Romish  parti- 
sans have  laboured  most  sedulously  to  show  that  the  charge  of  a  plot 
aeainst  the  two  Northern  earls  is  absurd ;  but  the  authorities  on 
vhich  they  rely  clearly  demonstrate  that  proceedings  had  been 
commenceo,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  their  speedy  departure^ 
would  have  resulted  in  turbulence  and  civil  war.* 

The  flight  of  Tyrone  and  TyrconneU  caused  their  extensive 
estates  to  revert  to  the  Crown ;  and  the  settlement  of  these  lands, 
▼ith  such  a  population  as  would  promote  the  arts  of  peace  and 
industry,  became  a  leading  object  of  James's  policy.  The  regu- 
lations which  the  King  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  the  lands  in 
Ulster  were,  in  many  respects,  well  calculated  to  secure  the 
objects  of  the  Government,  had  they  been  faithfully  carried  out 
bj  the  principal  ^*  undertakers"  among  whom  the  estates  were 
divided.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  stipulations  assented  to  by 
the  undertakers  were  disregarded,  especially  in  relation  to  fixed 
rents  and  the  granting  of  leases  to  the  tenants,  who  had  been 
induced  to  settle  on  tiie  lands  as  farmers.  Grievances  on  these 
points  were  complained  of  equally  by  settlers  from  England  and 
Scotland.  In  the  twelfth  article  of  the  "Conditions"  on  which 
the  proprietors  received  their  estates,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  the 
said  undertakers  shall  not  demise  any  part  of  their  lands  at  will 

•  Cox's  History  of  Ireland,  toI.  ii.  p.  12 ;  Lingard,  toI.  ix.  p.  144,  Dolman's 
•liUoo;  Ljncb's  ''Alithinologia,  Supplement,"  p.  186,  in  (^Connor's  '*UUtorioal 
AWrwt,"  xL  p.  226 
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only,  but  shall  make  certain  estates  for  years,  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in 
fee-simple;"'*'  and  yet  it  was  found  that  this  important  condition^ 
80  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  plantation,  was  neglected  from 
the  beginumg.t 

During  th^  sabseqnent  history  of  the  Ulster  Plantation,  the  irrL> 
tating  and  depressing  influence  of  this  unjust  conduct  of  Uie  under- 
iakers  continued  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  injuries.  Tenants 
learned  that  they  were  altogether  in  the  hands  of  their  landlordsy 
and  they  felt  that  they  possessed  no  adequate  means  of  protectinff 
themselves  from  their  rapacity  and  avarice.  If  they  improved 
their  holdings,  then  they  might  be — and  were  often— -called  on  to 
pay  a  higher  rent  to  their  landlords,  because  of  their  own  indufr- 
•try,  which  had  increased  the  value  of  the  farms.  If  they  neglected 
to  improve  their  .lands,  then  they  suffered  from  poverty  and  its  aU 
tendant  evils. 

On  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  these  obstacles  to  improvo- 
ment,  the  province  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity.  Letters 
arrived  from  Scotland,  and  they  were  followed  bv  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  were  encouraged  to  remove  to  Ireland  by  the  pros- 
pects of  usefulness  among  their  countrymen,  as  well  as  bv  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  Convocation,  in  which  the  learned  and 
tolerant  Ussher  had  borne  so  prominent  a  part.  A  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  followed  the  labours  of  these  devoted  servants 
of  God,  and  Uie  cause  of  divine  truth  began  to  prosper  in  a  r^ 
markable  degree  in  Ulster. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  inflexible  character  of  the  IVesby- 
terianism  of  these  faithful  ministers  been  established,  and  the  suc- 
cess become  obvious  which  followed  their  services,  than  they  were 
called  on  to  encounter  the  jealousy  of  Echlin,  the  Bishop  of 
Down,  who  proceeded,  in  a  short  time,  to  suspend  two  of  their 
number.  Through  the  influence  of  Ussher,  these  men  were  re- 
stored again;    but,  soon  afterwards,  Echlin  silenced  four  other 


*  Vid^  "Confiscation  of  Ulster,"  by  MacNovin,  ]>ablin  and  London:  ISAS. 
p.  186. 

t  Complaints  on  this  subject  became  so  loud  that,  at  length,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  Ulster  settlement.  The  returns,  as  giTen 
in  ^'Pjmnar's  Surrey,"  indicate  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  No  less  than 
eighteen  of  the  most  extensive  undertakers  are  reported  as  defaulters  in  the  matl«r 
of  leases.  **  He  hath  made  no  estates,"  is^a  common  entry.  In  the  oases  of  otherBy 
no  information  could  be  procured,  because  of  their  absence  from  their  properties. 
(Vid%  «* Confiscation  of  Ulster,"  pp.  171-196.)  The  conduct  of  the  London  com- 
panies, among  whom  the  county  of  Londonderry  was  divided,  appears  to  have  bean 
equally  negligent.  The  Grocers',  Uie  Ironmongers',  the  Haberdashers*,  the  Drapers', 
and  the  Salters'  Companies  appear  to  have  been  most  culpable.  ( Vidt  ante,  pp. 
221-228.)  It  is  no  wonder  that  Pynnar  should  state  in  his  report,  <*  that  from  the 
Insecurity  of  tenure,  many  of  the  finglish  tenants  did  not  then  plough  upon  the 
lands,  nor  use  husbandry,  because  they  feared  to  stock  themselves  with  cattle  and 
servants  for  such  labours." 
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brethreB,  and^  accordingly,  the  whole  Scottish  settlers  were  filled 
with  alarm  and  distress.  Although  the  case  of  these  aggrieved 
men  was  carried  up  to  London,  and  referred  by  the  King  to  the 
Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  still,  they  did  not  receive  redress. 
Alarmed  at  the  gloomy  state  of  affairs,  and  perceiving  no  ray  of 
light  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  directed* 
their  attention  to  New  England,  with  the  view  of  removing  thither, 
in  despair  of  enjoying  either  civil  or  religious  liberty  at  home.  In 
the  spring  of  16Si4,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  a  layman  nuned  William 
Wallace,  were  deputed  to  visit  the  colony,  and  select  a  suitable 
i^ace  of  settlement.  They  went  to  London,  and  afterwards  to 
rlymouth,  in  furtherance  of  their  instructions;  but  subsequently^ 
being  deterred  by  various  untoward  circumstances,  they  returned 
to  ulster,  where  they  found  their  brethren  prepared  to  await  the 
events  which  a  change,  that  had  taken  place  in  the  administratioii 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  might  produce.* 

Instead,  however,  of  any  amelioration  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,- 
the  appointment  of  the  notorious  Wentworth  as  lord-deputy  led  to 
an  accumulation  of  grievances  which  sadly  oppressed  an  already- 
afflicted  people.  Under  the  influence  of  Laud,  decided  steps  were 
taken  to  modify  the  church  in  Ireland  so  as  to  accord  with  his 
Bomanizing  views.  Serious  alterations  for  the  worse  were  made 
in  TriniW  Uollese  in  Dublin.  Arminianism  was  openly  favoured. 
Bramhallt  and  Leslie,  who  proved  most  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
tormentors  of  the  Presbyterians,  were  promoted;  and,  through 
the  efforts  of  Wentworth,  a  high-commission  court  was  established 
in  Dublin,  which  enabled  the  deputy  to  subject  the  freedom  and 
property  pf  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  to  his  control.  The 
Presbyterians  were  soon  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  new 
instrument  of  tyranny.  On  the  death  of  Echlin,  Leslie  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  see.  He  immediately  signalized  himself  by  the 
suspension  of  five  other  ministers.  And  his  intolerance  and  re- 
lentless severity  hastened  the  intended  voyage  to  New  England ; 
for  the  Presbyterian  laity  were  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  abandon  a  country  in  which  their  religious  privi- 
leges were  so  flagrantly  violated.  The  affecting  incidents  of  this 
remarkable  voyage  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  on 
here.     The  vessel  which  bore  so  precious  a  cargo,^  after  accom- 


*  B«id*8  History,  toL  i.  p.  142. 

f  Afterwards  called  **  The  Canterbury  of  Ireland,**  firom  his  leal  in  imitating 
Laad. 

{  **  This  little  colony,  who  were  about  to  settle  in  the  uncoltiTated  wilds  of 
America  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscienoe,  were  one  hundred  and 
forty  in  number.  Among  them,  were  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Livingflton,  Mr.  Robert  Ilamil- 
ton,  and  Mr.  John  McClelland,  afterwards  ministers  in  Scotland ;  John  Stuart,  Pro- 
Tost  of  Ayr,  Captidn  Andrew  Agnew,  Charles  Campbell,  John  Samerril,  Hugh 
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plisliing  about  two-thirds  of  the  voyage,  was  arrested  by  severe 
stormsy  and,  after  great  suffering  by  all  on  board,  was  provi* 
dentially  driven  back  to  Carrickfergus  Bay.  The  ministers,  beins 
prevented  from  exercising  their  offices  in  Ireland,  were  compelled 
to  flee  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  soon  settled  in  pastoral 
charges. 

From  this  period  until  the  breaking-out  of  the  Massacre  of 
1641,  the  trials  of  the  Presbyterians  were  exceedingly  oppressive. 
For  instance,  the  Bishop  of  Down  was  authorized  to  arrest,  in  a 
summary  manner,  and  to  imprison  during  pleasure,  the  Non-con- 
formists in  his  diocese.  Wentworth,  aware  that  the  laity  wei% 
accustomed  to  maintain  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  their  pas- 
tors who  had  been  banished  to  Scotland,  resolved  to  abolish  the 
Eractice.  By  concentrating  troops  in  the  northeastern  districts, 
e  cut  off  all  connection  between  the  kingdoms,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  alarmed  the  Scotch,  who  knew  not  wnen  he  might  land  these 
forces  to  aid  the  King  in  his  efforts  against  the  religious  liberties 
of  Scotland.  In  pursuance  of  his  plans  for  the  extermination  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  the  prevention  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles,  Wentworth 
now  adopted  an  expedient  more  intolerable  and  oppressive  than 
any  which  he  had  previously  attempted.  This  was  the  imposition, 
on  the  Ulster  Scots,  of  the  celebrated  Black  Oath, — so  called, 
because  they  were  compelled  to  swear,  never  to  oppose  any  of  the 
King's  commands,  and  to  abjure  all  covenants  and  oaths  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  this  unconditional  engagement.  The  proceedings 
connected  with  the  enforcement  of  this  ensnaring  and  illegal  mea- 
sure were  of  the  most  flagitious  character,  involving  the  Presby- 
terians in  manifold  sufferings.  Having  tried  every  expedient 
short  of  extirpation — oaths,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  imprisonment — 
without  subduing  the  Scots,  he,  at  length,  conceived  the  idea  of 
banishing  them  altogether  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  result,  had 
he  succeeded,  would  have  secured  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland ;  for  the  few  scattered  Protestants  who  would  have  re- 
mained could  never  have  withstood  the  furious  assaults  of  the 
Romanists  in  the  massacre  which  took  place  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing. His  object  was,  by  means  of  intrigue,  to  procure  from 
the  Irish  Parliament  a  recommendation  to  remove  the  Northern 
Presbyterians,  lest  they  should  unite  with  Argyle  and  aid  him  in 
his  objects  in  Scotland,  or  lest  he  might  invade  Ulster,  and,  by 
their  means,  effect  an  insurrection  in  the  North.  Happily,  when 
Parliament  assembled,  the  state  of  affairs  was  such  that  the  project 
was  never  submitted;  and  it  only  remains  on  record  as  an  evidence 
of  his  reckless  and  unfeeling  despotism. 

Brown,  with  manj  fSuniliet  and  singLe  persons.*'  (Roid's  History,  toL  L  ohap.  It. 
p.  201.) 
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In  the  calamitous  period  of  1641,  the  PreBbyterians  suffered 
severely,  and  many  were  treacherously  and  ruthlessly  butchered. 
Of  the  ministers,  a  number  had  withdrawn  or  been  banished  to 
Scotland,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  alarm  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  storm,  a  season  was  siven  for  preparation  ere  the  terrible 
visitation,  which  swept  over  the  country,  had  time  to  reach  the 
Scottish  settlers.  In  this  way  many  lives  were  providentially 
saved.  As  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  the  cause  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  began  to  flourish  again.  The  chaplains,  who,  had  come 
to  Ulster  with  the  Scottish^  regiments  which  had  been  drafted 
over  to  meet  the  emergency,  consented  to  remain  in  the  country. 
A  presbytery  was  regularly  organized,  sessions  were  formally 
established  in  many  congregations,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
church  were  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  land.  A  fervent  appeal 
to  the  Assembly,  in  Edinburgh,  was  favourably  entertained,  and 
additional  ministers  were  sent  to  Ulster.  Of  these,  some  had  been 
in  Ireland  before.  They  were  all  men  of  deep  piety  and  fervent 
seal,  and,  under  their  ministrations,  the  church  broke  forth  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  In  many  districts  of  the  country,  where 
settlers  had  languished  for  the  ordinances  of  religion,  churches 
were  formed,  and  successful  efforts  were  made  for  the  enforcement 
of  strict  discipline  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  in  ao« 
ocvdance  with  the  practice  of  the  parent-church. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
the  Ubter  Presbyterians  found  that  trials  were  still  in  store  for 
them;  and,  although  Prelacy  had  been  deprived  of  its  former 
power,  they  learned  that  the  downfall  of  their  old  enemies 
brought  them  little  relief.  They  occupied  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  High-Church  Prelatic  party,  that  would  have  restored 
the  monarchy  on  the  principles  of  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience,  and  the  Independents  and  other  sectaries,  who  would 
have  destroyed  all  royal  authority  in  the  state,  and  all  settled 

5pvemment,  whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  in  the  church. 
)he  Presbyterians  were  anxious  for  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  proper  restraints  on  the  royal  authority,  and  with  adequate 
securities  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  while  they  adhered  to  the 
Covenants,  and  desired  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  form 
of  government  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  they  did  not  assent 
to  the  policy  of  the  leaders  who  represented  the  authority  of  Crom- 
well  in  Ireland ;  and,  on  his  own  arrival,  they  continued  steadily  to 
repudiate  his  views.  Forthwith,  the  presbytery  was  first  threatened 
by  the  army,  under  Venables,  and,  subsequently,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  ministers  were  imprisoned  because  they  refused  to 
swear  to  an  engagement,  which  would  have  committed  them  to  an 
abandonment  of  their  well-known  principles.  Afterwards,  many 
of  them,  because  of  the  privations  which  they  had  to  encounteri 
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were  compelled  to  flee  to  Scotland,  while  a  plan  was  ooncoeted  for 
transporting  the  remainder  of  them  out  of  the  kingdom.  At  one 
time,  Cromwell  designed  to  remove  the  leading  Presbyterians  to 
Munster,  the  southern  province  of  the  island,  and  a  proclamation 
to  that  effect  was  made.'*'  Had  the  measure  beeii  carried  out^  it 
might  have  produced  a  powerful  effect  in  ameliorating  the  con* 
dition  of  the  island,  as  the  North  would  not  have  been  snrren* 
dered  by  the  Scottish  population ;  and  when  the  influence  of  that 
people  in  Ulster  is  contrasted  with  the  want  of  energy  which  has 
Deen  displayed  by  the  Protestants  of  the  South,  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  the  design  of  Cromwell  was  not  executed. 

Although  Charles  IL  was  fully  aware,  that  the  Ptesbyterians 
laboured  with  great  zeal  and  success  in  promoting  his  restoration, 
yet,  having  determined  on  patronizing  Prelacy,  it  would  have 
manifested  weakness  to  expect  that  a  man  who  nad  no  gratitude, 
and  who  never  remembered  his  benefactors,  would  interfere  to 
deliver  his  friends  from  the  fresh  troubles  in  which  thenr  were  in* 
Tolved  by  the  return  of  their  old  enemies  to  power.  About  this 
period  it  became  customary  with  the  gentry,  who  aimed  at  com* 
mending  themselves  to  the  bishops  and  their  friends  in  power,  to 
exhibit  their  zeal  by  inflicting  a  series  of  annoyances  of  an  irri* 
tating  character  on  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  Foremost,  now, 
among  their  clerical  persecutors,  stood  the  celebrated  Jeremy 
Tftylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,t  who,  after  citing  the  breth- 
ren in  his  diocese  to  his  visitation,  proceeded,  in  the  most  summary 
fiuihion,  to  proclaim  thirty-six  of  their  churches  vacant.  His  ex* 
ample  was  followed  by  others  of  the  Northern  prelates,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  no  less  than  sixty-one  ministersi  were  prohibited  from 


*  Vide  Copy  of  the  ProcUmatioii,  in  Reid,  toI.  ii.  pp.  272-275. 

f  These  references  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  to 
liie  Prelatieal  supporters  of  the  despotism  of  the  Staarts  in  Scotland,  are  not  made 
"wtik  a  Tiew  to  create  prejadice  against  Episcopacy.  In  Scotland  there  wm  a 
Leighton,  and  in  Ireland  there  were  Ussher,  Bedell,  and  others,  who  were  tolerant 
umT benoTolent  as  well  as  learned  men.  The  odium  of  these  unjust  and  tyrannical 
measures  belongs  to  the  men  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  hved.  In 
Scotland,  the  Parliament  nerer  represented  the  people.  The  General  AssemUj 
WM  the  court  in  which  the  popular  Toice  was  heard.  Hence  it  came  to  paae  that, 
•fl  the  Assembly  was  opposed  to  Prelacy,  the  Scottish  bishops  threw  themselTes 
into  the  arms  of  the  monarch,  and  sided  with  his  subserrient  Parliament.  Thcj 
rasteined  the  King  because  he  supported  them.  In  Ireland,  also,  the  upholders 
of  Episcopacy  found  that  the  spr^  of  Presbytenanism  would  certainly  limit 
liie  powers  of  the  hierarchy,  and  eyentually  succeed  in  abolishing  the  peon- 
Uar  features  of  the  system,  if  its  progress  were  not  arrested ;  and  they  therefore 
tent  themseWes  to  sustain  the  Court  against  a  people  whose  poliUcal  Tiews  gare 
eflbnee  to  the  monarch.  Thus,  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  bishops  saw 
that,  as  a  reward  for  their  senrices  in  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  the  power 
of  the  civil  arm  would  be  extended  to  sustain  themselyes.  ( Vide  Hodge's  His- 
tory, p.  59,  note.) 

{  There  were  nearly  serenfy  ministerii  aasooiated  togeUier  in  preabyteriee,  at 
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exercifling  tny  of  their  fbnetiona  in  the  country.  Had  they 
iMrely  been  deprived  of  their  temporal  benefices,  ihey  would 
hnT0  Mme  the  iiynrv  with  meekness ;  but  to  be  prohibited,  under 
jMuns  and  penalties,  from  preaching,  baptising,  and  ministering,  in 
sny  way,  to  their  flocks,  and  to  see  that  thus,  by  one  stroke, 
nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  province  were  silenced,  was  to  them 
and  to  their  people  an  inexpressibly  severe  triaL* 

In  process  of  time,  a  season  of  relief  was  enjoyed  again,  and  a 
nodly  number  of  ministers  returned  to  their  charges ;  but  they 
had  scarcely  resumed  their  labours  ere  they  were  called  on  to 
encounter  renewed  persecutions.  Numbers  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned. In  different  districts  their  churches  were  closed ;  and, 
generally,  their  worship  was  interdicted,  while  the  penalties  of 
xecnsancy  were  inflicted  on  both  ministers  and  people,  by  an  in- 
tolerant, time-serving,  and  reckless  magistracy.  So  long  did  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  continue,  and  so  severe  were  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  ministers  and  the  members  of  their  charges  in  the 
eoonties  of  Donegal  and  Derry,  that,  in  the  year  1684,  the  ma- 
iority  of  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan  intimated  to  their  brethren 
in  other  presbyteries  their  intention  of  removing  to  America,  ^^  be* 
eanse  of  persecutions  and  general  poverty  abounding  in  those. 
parts,  and  on  account  of  their  straits  and  little  or  no  access  to 
their  ministry.^f 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  the 
other  Protestants  of  the  country,  were  called  on  to  contend  against 
the  efforts  which  were  then  made  to  establish  Popery  in  the  king- 
dom. Favoured  by  William  III.,  and  even  endowed  by  that 
prince,  yet  no  sooner  had  Anne  ascended  the  throne  than  the 
same  intolerant  High-Church  party  that  had  formerly  oppressed 
them  renewed  their  assaults.  At  one  time,  their  annoyances 
arose  from  embarrassments  about  the  marriages  which  the  minis- 

fhifl  period.  Of  these,  seTen  only  conformed  to  Prelacy,  and  sixty-one  remained 
faithful  to  their  principles.  Of  the  small  number  of  ministers  in  Ulster  who  were 
not  Presbyterian,  and  who  had  been  endowed  during  Cromwell's  time,  no  fewer 
than  eleren  appear  to  have  conformed  to  Prelacy. 

*  *' These  ministers  enjoyed  the  painful,  though  honourable,  pre-eminence  of 
being  the  first  to  suffer  in  the  three  kingdoms,  the  Non-conformists  of  England  not 
being  ejected  till  the  month  of  August  in  the  following  year,  nor  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  till  the  subsequent  month  of  October,  16C2.  The  reason  of  the  minis- 
ters being  ejected  in  Ireland  so  long  before  their  brethren  in  the  sister  kingdom 
was  this: — The  old  form  of  church  goyemment  and  worship  had  never  been 
abolished  by  law  in  Ireland ;  and  therefore,  at  the  Restoration,  Prelacy,  being 
still  the  legal  Establishment,  was  immediately  recognised  and  enforced.  Both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  it  had  been  abolished  by  acts  of  their  respective  Parlia- 
Bents,  and  the  Directory  substituted  in  room  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  these  acts  should  be  first  repealed,  and  new  acts  of 
Parliament  passed,  before  the  bishops  had  power  to  proceed  against  those  who  did 
not  conform.'*     (Reid,  vol.  ii.  p.  850,  and  note  16  on  same  page.) 

t  From  MS.  Minutes,  quoted  by  Kcid,  toI.  ii.  p.  425. 
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ters  were  accustomed  to  celebrate!*  among  their  own  people.  At 
another  time,  they  were  assailed  because  their  ministers  obeyed 
their  presbyteries  by  preaching  in  vacant  charges ;  while  the  moat 
absurd  charges  of  disloyalty  were  urged  against  them  in  yirulent 
pamphlets,  and  often  made  the  subject  of  legal  investigation  before 
vnscrupulous  magistrates.  To  such  lengths  were  these  harsh  pro- 
ceedings  carried,  that  a  presbytery,  which  had  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  congregation,  were  arrested  and  indicted 
for  a  riot,  wlule  they  were  sitting  peaceably  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  making  provision  for  the  spiritual  edifi- 
cation of  their  own  memMrs.  Add  to  these  trials  the  compli- 
cated insults  and  vexations  which  flowed  from  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  the  ^'  Sacramental  Test- Act,"  an  act  which,  in  its 
operation,  was  most  oppressive,  and  it  will  not  seem  strange  that, 
at  this  period,  considerable  numbers  of  the  PresWterians  began  to 
seek  relief  by  emigration  to  the  colonies.  In  England,  the  Dia- 
Benters  enjoyed  fuU  security  for  their  religious  olwervances ;  but 
in  Ireland,  and  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  disabilities  created 
by  this  act  extended  to  all  civil  and  military  offices  held  under  the 
Crown.  In  fact,  no  Presbyterian  could  hold  any  situation  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  customs,  the  excise,  or  the  post-office,  in  any 
court  of  law,  or  officiate  as  a  magistrate,  without  conforming  to  the 
Established  Church. 

After  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne, 
the  Ulster  Presbyterians  continued  to  endure  many  grievances  of 
the  most  mortifying  and  irritating  character,  even  subsequent  to 
tiie  period  when  their  worship  was  legalized  by  the  '^Act  of  Tole- 
ration." Many  of  the  largest  estates  were  in  the  hands  of  Epis- 
copalians, who  utterly  refused  to  allow  Presbyterian  churches  to 
be  erected  on  their  properties.  To  enforce  conformity,  many 
landlords  exacted  a  higher  rental  from  Presbyterians  than  they 
demanded  from  their  Episcopal  tenp.ntry;  and,  as  soon  as  any 
yielded  to  this  pressure,  and  joined  the  Established  Church,  their 
rents  were  reduced  to  a  just  stajidard.  Though  constituting  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Ulster,  no  gentleman  of  their  com- 
munion could  fill  the  office  of  magistrate  or  sheriff,  and  even  their 
teachers  had  much  difficulty  in  conducting  their  schools.  At 
length,  on  the  accession  of  George  II.,  such  changes  occurred  in 
many  districts  of  Ulster,  that  emigration  to  Amenca  began  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  scale  far  beyond  any  thing  known  in  the  history 
of  the  province.  After  the  Revolution,  and  with  a  view  to  en- 
courage the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  North,  many  of  the 
landholders  had  given  leases  to  their  tenants  in  conformity  with 
the  article  in  the  "  Condition"  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
Many  of  these  leases  were  only  for  thirty-one  years ;  and,  now  , 
that   they  had  expired,   the  landlords   took   advantage  of   the     1 
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tenants,  and  raised  the  rents  of  their  holdings  to  an  unwonted 
sum,  because  of  the  increased  value  of  the  lands,  which  had  been 
improved  by  the  tenants'  skill  and  industry.  Add  to  this  the 
annoyance  of  a  proportionate  increase  of  tithe  paid  to  a  hier- 
archy and  clergy  who  not  only  rendered  the  Presbyterians  no 
spiritual  benefits  in  return,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  w^re  their 
most  determined  oppressors, — and,  still  further,  the  dbtresses 
arising  from  a  number  of  uncongenial  seasons,  which  produced 
scanty  harvests, — and  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  emi- 
gration should  be  hailed  as  a  boon  by  any  people  so  unfavourably 
circumstanced. 

Addressing  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  Archbishop 
Boulter  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  to  which  the 
Northern  Presbyterians  had  been  reduced.  According  to  his 
statement,  a  number  of  agents  from  the  colonies,  and  masters  of 
vessels,  aware  of  the  distress  which  existed  and  of  the  dissatis- 
faction which  was  felt  by  the  people  with  the  administration  of 
law,  had  travelled  through  the  country,  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  would  resolve  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  seek  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  were* 
offered  in  an  American  home.  The  archbishop  also  shows  that^ 
in  three  years,  no  less  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  had  deserted  the  countrv,  and  that,  of  these, 
no  less  than  three  thousand  one  hundred  haa  gone  in  the  summer 
of  1728.*  The  wisdom  of  the  Head  of  the  church  in  all  these 
providences  is  abundantly  manifest.  Had  the  Ulster  Presbyte- 
rians been  permitted  to  abandon  their  country  at  the  time  when' 
Livingston  and  Wallace  were  deputed  to  prepare  for  carrying 
out  the  scheme,  their  numbers  were  then  so  few  that  a  small  body 
only  could  have  reached  the  colonies,  while  it  is  probable  that  a 
weak  remnant  only,  unable  to  contend  with  the  trials  which  were 
still  to  be  encountered,  would  have  remained  at  home.  Had  the 
voyage  of  "  The  Eagle- Wing"  succeeded,  a  similar  result  must 
have  taken  place.  Ulster  would  never,  in  that  case,  have  become 
the  great  nursery  for  our  church  which  it  has  been  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  sending  off  the  excess  of  its  population  from  year 
to  year  to  strengthen  the  cause  which  had  been  established  on 
this  great  continent,  while  the  parent-stock,  which  remained  in 
its  own  land,  continued  to  grow  and  prosper.  The  church  had 
now,  however,  attained  to  a  considerable  magnitude ;  and,  from 
this  time  forward,  the  American  colonies  presented  attractions  to 
the  Ulster  Presbyterians  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  occur- 


♦  Boulter's  *'  Letters,"  vol.  i.  pp.  260-261.  Writing  in  the  spring  of  next  year, 
be  says,  *'  There  are  now  seven  ships  at  Belfast,  carrying  off  about  one  thousand 
passengers." 
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ronoe  of  many  social  changes  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  have  not 
serred  to  dimmish.  The  tide  which  then  commenced  to  flow  has 
neyer  ceased  to  set  in  the  same  direction,  until,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  probable  that  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  United  States  are  threefold  more  nmnerons  than  the 
whole  Presbyterian  population  now  in  Ireland.  "*" 

The  circnmstances  here  enmnerated  will  account  for  the  fact, 
that  a  ffreater  number  of  settlers  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Scotland  than  from  Ireland  during  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  afterwards  this  proportion  was  decidedly  re- 
versed, and  the  majority  were  supplied  from  Ireland.  The 
troubles  in  Scotland  were  mainly  terminated  by  the  Revolution 
Bettlement ;  but  many  of  the  grievances  of  the  Ulster  Presbyte- 
rians were  only  then  commencing.  In  Scotland,  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land  did  not  exist,  while  it  was 
chiefly  after  the  Revolution  that  the  evils  of  the  landlord  system 
in  Ireland  began  to  be  fully  experienced.t  These  trials  were 
mdured  by  the  people  of  Ulster  until  patience  became  exhausted; 
and,  as  hope  died  out,  the  disheartened  people  b^an— at  first  in 
small  numbers,  and  then  in  greater  bodies-^to  desert  their  homes. 
Although  a  goodly  number  of  emigrants  had  gradually  been 
leaving  the  country  for  the  colonies,  and  even  Makemie  and 
others  had  commenced  their  labours  among  the  Scotch  and 
Ulster  settlers  before  the  Revolution,  still,  it  was  after  that  period 
that  the  great  emigration-movement  commenced,  which,  at  length, 
attained  to  such  a  magnitude  that  certain  leading  authorities|  in 
Ireland  b^an  to  dread  liie  removal  of  the  entire  Pk'esbyterian 
population  of  Ulster.  §  For  instance,  six  thousand  Irish  are 
reported  as  having  come  to  this  country  in  1729,  and,  before  the 
middle  of  the  century,  nearly  twelve  thousand  arrived  annually 
for  several  years.  ||  Of  these,  the  greater  number  arrived  in 
Pennsylvania,  although  many  of  them  afterwards  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas.  At  the  same  time,  Charleston  had  be* 
oome  a  favourite  port  of  arrival  for  Irish  and  Scottish  settlers, 
many  of  whom  found  their  way  out  into  the  agricultural  districts 


*  Vide  Beid,  toL  iii.  p.  614,  note  56. 

f  Many  of  these  erils  still  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  for  sereral 
jfaan  past,  an  effort  lias  been  made  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
Uadlords  and  the  eultiTators  of  the  soiL  The  measure  is  popular^  known  as 
Ihf  «  Tenant-right"  morement. 

{Wodrow's  BiS.  Letters,  xx..  No.  129. 
Vide  Hodge*s  History,  p.  66;  Holmes's  Annals,  toI.  ii.  p.  128.  Holmes  sayt, 
that,  "in  the  first  fortnight  of  1778,  three  thousand  five  hundred  passengers  ar- 
riTod  in  Pennsylyania  f^m  Ireland.  In  October,  a  ship  arrived  from  Galway,  in 
tbe  North  (west)  of  Ireland,  with  eighty  passengers,  and  a  ship  firom  Bdfast,  with 
oae  hundred  and  soTenty  passengers."  VoL  ii.  p.  806. 
y  Proud's  History  of  Pennsylrania,  toL  iL  pp.  278-274. 
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of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  numbers  of  the  remainder  con- 
Btituted  the  early  settlers  of  Georgia.* 

The  religious  views  of  these  founders  of  our  church — whether 
they  came  from  Scotland  or  from  Ireland — were  equally  decided 
ana  well  known.  They  steadfastly  adhered  '^to  the  form  of 
sound  words"  laid  down  in  the  Westminster  Standards,  which  they 
held  to  be  the  fullest,  the  clearest,  and  the  most  scriptural  ex- 
hibition of  the  truths  of  revelation  which  had  been  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  the  church  in  any  age.  All  the  influences  which  had 
been  broiieht  to  bear  on  the  Scottish  population,  from  the  reign 
of  James  X.  tUl  that  of  William  UI.,  had  never  infected  them 
with  the  leaven  of  Pelagian  or  Socinian  error.  The  Moderatism 
which  afterwards  grew  up  in  the  country,  and  produced  such  a 
harvest  of  evil,  was  a  plant  of  later  growth.  The  seed  of  this 
Upas-tree  was  sown  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  settlement, 
when  the  ^'compromise"  or  '^ comprehension"  was  assented  to, 
which  allowed  the  intruded  Prelatists  to  remain  in  the  parishes 
which  they  then  held  in  the  Scottish  church.  In  Ireland,  the 
population  were  equally  Calvinistic  and  Evangelical.  The  allure- 
ments of  place  and  power,  the  fascinations  of  the  national  Esta- 
blishment, the  tvranny  of  the  Government,  the  continued  perse- 
cutions of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  insolent  conduct  of  the  gentry, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  were  powerless  to  seduce  or  to  drive 
them  from  their  integrity.  The  Ulster  Scots  maintained  their 
principles  through  the  storm  as  well  as  in  the  calm,  resisting 
alike  the  minions  of  the  Stuarts  durine  the  monarchy,  and  the 
proffered  endowments  or  the  frowns  of  uie  officials  of  Cromwell  in 
the  days  of  the  commonwealth.  They  could  leave  the  country,  but 
they  could  not  abandon  their  principles.  No  prelatic  forms  had 
crept  into  the  system  of  church  government  to  which  they  were 
attached,  and  they  were  equally  free  from  Arminian  views ;  while 
no  elements  of  Congregationalism  had  been  adopted  into  their 
discipline.  They  were  as  much  opposed  to  Independency,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  they  were  to  Prelacy,  on  the  other ;  and  that  form 
of  church  government  which  they  loved,  and  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  which  they  had  testified  in  days  of  trial,  they  brought 
with  them  to  these  shores.  Politically  and  religiously,  they 
were  in  a  strait  between  three  parties,  and  from  the  enmity 
of  each  they  had  to  calculate  on  ill-will  and  suffering.  The 
Papists  hated  them,  as  being  heretics,  and  as  intruders  on  a 
soil  which  formed  the  heritage  of  their  fathers.  The  Prelatists 
trampled  upon  them,  as  a  stiff-necked  generation,  because  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  the  power  which  the 


*  Holmes,  toI.  ii.  pp.  181,  142. 
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heads  of  the  chnrch  assumed.  And  the  civil  rulers  of  the  day  suh- 
jected  them  to  penalties,  because  they  protested  against  tyranny, 
and  demanded  the  exercise  of  constitutional  power  in  the  state. 

Even  as  early  as  1559  we  find  Willock — the  colleague  of  Knox 
—propounding  to  the  Convention  of  Estates,'*'  in  EcUnburgh,  the 
doctrine,  '^  that  the  power  of  rulers  was  limited  both  by  reason 
and  by  Scripture,  and  that  they  might  be  deprived  of  it  upon 
valid  pounds."  To  these  sentiments  Knox  assented,  with  certain 
limitations,  not  of  the  principle,  but  merely  to  guard  against  pas- 
rion  or  prejudice  being  allowed  to  rule  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  principle  in  individual  cases.  The  Assembly  of  1649  de- 
clared ^^  that,  as  magistrates  and  their  power  are  ordained  of  God, 
60  they  are,  in  the  exercise  thereof,  not  to  walk  after  their  own 
will,  but  according  to  the  law  of  equity  and  righteousness ;  that 
a  boundless  and  unlimited  power  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no 
king  or  magistrate ;  and  that  there  is  a  mutual  obligation  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  people,— each  of  them  is  tied  to  the  other  for  the 
performance  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  duties."  From  these  posi- 
tions the  Scottish  people  were  never  driven.  To  these  sentiments, 
and  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Covenants,  both  the  Scot- 
tish and  the  Ulster  Presbyteriansf  adhered  during  that  long  war- 
fare, in  which  they  resisted  the  power  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and 
in  which  they  ultimately  triumphed,  while  the  faithless  race  that 
had  oppressed  them  was  hurled  from  the  throne. 

The  training  through  which,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  our 
emigrant  fathers  had  been  conducted  was  admirably  adapted  to 
constitute  them  wise  and  energetic  foimders  of  new  states.  They 
were  lovers  of  liberty,  but  they  respected  law ;  and  it  was  a  por^ 
tion  of  their  creed  that  the  office  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  of 
God.  Such  a  people  were  eminently  qualified  for  establishing  and 
•maintaining  the  institutions  of  a  free  country.  All  national  asso- 
ciations of  men  require  the  influence  of  a  restraining  power.  An 
atheistical  or  an  immoral  people  may  be  controlled  by  the  pre- 

*  Vide  Heiherington,  8d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  p.  25. 

f  When  the  Irish  PresbTterians  were  charged  with  disloyalty  by  one  of  their 
many  tradncers,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  their  defender,  Kirkpatriok,  justifies  their 
views  by  an  appeal  to  the  principles  which  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne.  He 
quotes  the  sendments  of  Hoadly  as  expressing  Presbyterian  Tiews.  Hoadly  had 
teceiyed  the  thanks  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  for  his  writings ;  and  Kirkpatrick 
quotes,  ftrom  the  sermon  preached  by  him  before  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  the 
following: — "If,  therefore,  they  (i.e.  magistrates)  use  their  power,  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  human  society,  tney  act  not,  in  any  such  instances,  by  authority 
from  God,  but  contrary  to  His  wilL  Nor  can  they,  in  such  instances,  be  called 
Ids  Ticegerents  without  the  highest  profaneness :  and,  therefore,  to  oppose  them 
in  such  cases  cannot  be  to  oppose  the  authority  of  God ;  nay,  a  passive  non- 
resistance  would  appear,  upon  examination,  to  be  a  much  greater  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God  than  the  contrary."  [Vide  Kirkpatrick's  "Presbyterian  Loyalty," 
Belfast,  1718,  p.  4.) 
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sence  of  a  military  force  which  represents  and  carries  out  the 
will  of  an  autocrat ;  but  a  moral,  religious,  and  educated  people, 
among  whom  the  fear  of  God  dwells  and  the  influences  of  religion 
are  in  full  operation,  will  require  little  external  force  or  compul- 
sion to  secure  the  observance  of  order  or  obedience  to  just  and 
equitable  laws.  Their  religion  and  their  politics  both  take  hold 
on  the  sanctions  of  eternity ;  and  in  their  integrity,  their  obedience 
to  law,  and  their  respect  for  those  who  rule,  it  will  be  seen  that 
true  religion  is  the  only  safe  foundation  on  which  the  edifice  of 
dvil  society,  especially  in  a  republic,  can  be  erected  with  any 
rational  prospect  of  permanence. 

Such  were  our  emigrant  fathers.  ^' Their  moral  principles 
were  derived  from  the  words  of  Him  who  lives  and  abides  forever ; 
and  the  commands  of  God,  and  the  awful  retributions  of  eternity, 
gave  force  to  these  principles,  which  became  a  living  power  and 
a  controlling  influence.  The  time  has  but  just  passed  when  the 
schoolmaster  from  Ireland  taught  the  children  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Garolinas  as  they  taught  ia 
the  mother-country, — when  the  children  and  youth  at  school  re- 
cited the  Assembly's  Catechism  once  a  week  and  read  parts  of  the 
Bible  every  day.  The  circle  of  their  instruction  was  circum- 
scribed; but  the  children  were  taught  to  speak  the  truth  and 
defend  it,  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  and  fear  God, — the  founda- 
tion of  good  citizens  and  great  men.  Wherever  they  settled  in 
America,  besides  the  common  schools,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  high-schools  and  academies,  and  to  colleges,  to  educate  men 
for  all  the  departments  of  life,  carrying  in  their  emigration  the 
deep  conviction,  that  without  sound  education  there  could  be  no 
permanence  in  religious  or  civil  institutions,  or  any  pure  and  un- 
debased  enjoyments  of  domestic  life."* 

This  work,  in  the  body  of  which  and  in  the  biographical  depart- 
ment an  attempt  is  made  to  record  the  incidents  of  the  lives  of  a 
goodly  number  of  those  honoured  men  and  to  chronicle  their 
labours  in  founding  our  Zion,  will  form  an  enduring  monument  to 
their  intelligence,  their  social  worth,  and  their  earnest  religious 
convictions.  The  seed  which  they  sowed  in  troublous  times,  and 
which  they  watered  with  their  tears,  has,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, grown  up  a  goodly  tree,  and  prospered,  until  its  branches  are 
spreading  out  and  overshadowing  this  fair  land !  "  The  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed."     JEsto  perpetua  ! 

William  Blackwood. 

Mabch,  1857. 

*  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  122,  123. 
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The  northern  diBtrict  of  Ireland  was  to  the  Preebyterians 
of  Scotland  in  the  days  of  James  and  Charles  what  New  Eng- 
land was  to  the  Puritans, — a  refuge  from  oppression ;  and  the 
intelligence,  the  integrity,  and  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  is  the 
memorial  of  their  wisdom  and  their  piety.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  most  judicious  ministers  thought  that  they  must 
leave  their  new  homes  and  lead  their  brethren  to  the  wild 
tracts  of  America  as  once  they  had  gone  with  them  to  the 
devastated  and  confiscated  fields  of  Irish  rapine.  They  took 
the  Eagle's  Wing*  to  speed  them  across  the  ocean ;  but  the  sea 
wrought  and  was  tempestuous,  and,  after  many  disasters,  they 
abandoned  their  projectf  Bishop  Bramhall,  in  Latin  verse, 
derided  the  return  of  the  Puritanical  Argo  without  the  golden 
fleece.  They  were  not  suffered  to  come  hither;  there  they 
were  to  build  the  church  of  God,  and  be,  though  not  imme- 
diately, yet  really,  the  instruments  of  planting  religion  in  our 
land ;  for  the  individuals  who,  single-handed,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  church,  owed  to  Ulster  their  birth,  and  to  her 

*  1687.  Eeid'B  Hist  Presbyterian  Church  m  Irelftnd. 

f  The  Bftintly  Rntherford  wrote,  in  1687,  to  John  Stoart,  ProTost  of  Ayr:— 
**  I  would  not  haye  you  think  it  strange  that  your  journey  to  New  England  has  got 
such  a  dash.  It  hath  indeed  made  my  heart  heavy ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  no 
dumb  proTidence,  but  a  speaking  one  whereby  the  Lord  speaks  his  mind  to  you, 
though  for  the  present  ye  do  not  well  understand  what  he  saith.  However  it  be. 
He  that  sitteth  on  the  floods  hath  shown  you  his  marvellous  kindness  in  the  great 
depths.  .  .  .  Let  me  hear  from  you,  for  I  am  anxious  what  to  do.  If  I  saw  a  call 
for  New  England  I  would  foUow  it**    90th  Letter  $1bo. 
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pastors  and  faithful  teachers  the  training  in  knowledge  and 
goodness  which  made  them  benefactors  of  this  whole  nation. 

In  1641,  Mr.  Castell,  the  Parson  of  Cortenhall,  published* 
a  plan  for  introducing  the  gospel  into  the  colonies.  It  was 
approved  by  seventy  of  the  Westminster  divines,  by  Alexander 
Henderson  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners.  But  forty  years 
passed,  and  nothing  was  done  by  the  Establishment  or  the 
Dissenters.  The  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  period,  like  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  had  too  many  foes,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
poverty,  to  attempt  the  extension  of  her  doctrine  and  her 
discipline  in  parts  beyond  sea. 

But  the  folly  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Government  contributed 
to  effect  a  result  which  the  Church  was  unable  to  accomplish. 
As  in  the  Apostolic  age  persecution  led  to  the  disciples  being 
scattered  abroad  throughout  Judea  and  Samaria ;  so  the  oppres- 
sion of  men  in  high  places  in  Britain  became  the  occasion  of 
settling  the  wilds  of  America  with  the  fathers  of  our  Presby- 
terian Zion. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  the  victorious  gene- 
ral sent  the  Scots  prisoners  by  shiploads  to  the  Plantations  to 
be  sold.  A  list  of  those  sent  in  one  vessel  is  preserved  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collections.  After  the 
Restoration  the  same  method  was  pursued  by  the  king ;  and 
many  of  those  concerned  in  the  risings  at  Pentland  and  Both- 
well  were  consigned  to  servitude  beyond  the  Atlantic.  A 
stream  of  emigration  flowed  from  the  oppressed  congrega- 
tions, and  Scottish  merchants  and  physicians  were  found  from 
New  York  to  Charieston,  and  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
Robert  Livingston  came  to  New  York  in  1672t  with  his 
nephew.  He  was  a  son  of  the  venerable  minister  of  Ancrum, 
who  was  banished  to  Holland,  and  whose  name  is  linked  in 
honourable  remembrance  with  the  signal  refreshing  at  the 
Kirk  of  Shotts. 

Between  1670  and  1680,  Scottish  Presbyterians  settled  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  near  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia,  and  had  a  minister  from  Ireland,  who  died  iix 
August,  1683. 

In  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 

"  !■  ■  I  I     I  1  ..     » .Ill  111  — ^.i^l— — ^^ 

*  Reprinted  in  Foree's  Coll«oti<m8. 

t  8edgwick'«  Ltf*  of  OoTernor  WyUuft  LiriBgaioiL 
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thej  established  themselves,  during  the  persecution  m  theiit 
native  land.  They  had  meeting-houses'*'  in  Bnow  Hill,  Pitt's 
Creek,  Wicomico,  Monokin,  and  Rehoboth,  at  least  twenty 
years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  applit 
cation  is  the  first  that  is  known  to  have  been  made  to  the  British 
churches  for  a  minister.  In  December,  1680,  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Stevensf  was  laid  before  Laggan  Presbytery,  in 
Ireland,  to  send  a  minister  to  the  people  in  Maryland,  beside 

Virginia."t 
The  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  opposed  the 

introduction  of  arbitrary  power  under  the  guise  of  prelacy, 
were  in  close  correspondence  with  Shaftesbury  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Country  party  against  the  Court.  While 
seeking  his  ai^  and  counsel  to  effect  a  political  change  at 
home,  they  embarked  also  in  his  scheme  of  settling  Carolina.§ 
The  king  signified,  toward  the  end  of  1682,  to  his  council  in 
Scotland,  that  Sir  John  Cochran,  of  Ochiltree,  and  Sir  George 
Campbell,  of  Cesnock,  had  been  sent  up  to  him  as  commis- 
sioners about  the  project,  and  he  recommends  the  council  to 
encourage  them.  These  commissioners  contracted  with  the 
lords-proprietors  of  Carolina  for  a  county  of  thirty-two  square 
plats  of  twelve  thousand  acres,  with  a  quit>rent  of  one  penny 
an  acre,  and  engaged  to  advance  ten  pounds  for  each  hundred 
acres  before  October,  1682,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  besides, 
if  necessary  for  charges.  Among  the  thirtj'-six  "under- 
takers" were  the  Lords  Callender,  Cardross,  Haddington,  and 
Tester,  with  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  and  the  eminent 
lawyer  Sir  George  Lockhart.  Their  agent  in  London  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  was  constantly  engaged  in  schemes 
against  the  government,  always  detected  and  never  punished. 
It  was  suspected  and  openly  charged  at  the  trial  of  Baillie  of 

Jerviswood,  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  promote  emigration, 

■       »    I  I  III  I 

*  Spenoe*8  Early  History. 

f  Colonel  William  Stevens  died  23d  December,  1687,  aged  57,  at  his  residence  im 
Rehoboth,  Md. :  haying  been  for  twenty- two  years  a  judge  of  the  county  court 
and  one  of  Lord  Baltimore's  council,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  province. 
(From  his  tombstone,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Vallandingham. ) 

t  Reid's  History  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 

{  Wodrow.  In  1686,  "the  great  and  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,"  who  sat  in  West*> 
minster  Assembly,  proposed  to  leave  Scotland.  Archibald  Kennedy,  a  merchant  ij^ 
Kew  York,  retomed  at  a  later  date,  having  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
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and  that  it  was  a  cover  of  the  designs  which  were  defeated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot  and  by  Monmouth's  overthrow. 

After  the  defeat  at  Bothwell,  the  king*  allowed  the  pri- 
soners who  made  acknowledgment  of  repentance  to  be  trans- 
ported, and  great  numbers  were  banished  in  the  summer  of 
1684.  Two-and-twenty  were  sent  over  to  Carolina  in  one 
ship,  principally  from  Glasgow,  Eaglesham,  and  Eastwood. 
With  them  sailed  William  Dunlop,  a  probationer,  and  Henry 
Erskine,  Lord  Cardross,  leaving  their  families.  After  a 
voyage  of  great  hardship,  they  reached  Charleston  in  the  fall. 
The  settlement  was  at  Port  Royal,  at  the  mouth  of  Broad 
River.  "The  place  was  sickish;"  and  as  early  as  1686,  "the 
English  were  very  much  off  that  plantation  of  Carolina." 
Adverse,  disheartening  circumstances  caused  Cardrossf  to  go 
over  to  Holland,  and  Dunlop  returned  on  the  accession  of 
William,  and  was  made  principal  of  Glasgow  University. 
Scarce  a  tradition  of  the  enterprise  remains. 

Presbyterians  jfrom  Fifeshire,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel 
Ninian  Beall,J  took  up  their  abode  between  the  Potomac 
and  Patuxent,  during  the  time  of  Scotland's  trouble,  and 
tbrmed  the  congregations  of  Marlborough  and  Bladensburg. 
Thomas  Wilson,§  an  English  Friend,  in  1691,  coming  north, 
after  preaching  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  was  invited  to  his 
house  by  "  an  ancient,  comely  man,  an  elder  among  the 
Presbyterians,"  who  lent  him  his  boat  next  morning  across 
the  Potomac,  on  his  way  to  Patuxent. 

Scotsmen  joined  with  Penn  and  others  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Jerseys.  Fair  were  the  terms  and  wise  the  consti- 
tution promulgated  by  the  proprietors;  numbers  removed 
from  Scotland  to  East  Jersey,  taking  many  servants  with 
them,  having  received  as  a  gift  from  the  council  their 
brethren  who  could  not  comply  with  the  outrageous  measures 
of  the  government.  Among  others  who  removed  was  George 
Scot, II  of  Pitlochie,  who  had  suffered  grievously  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  his  non-conformity.    He  was  the  son  of  Sir 


*  Wodrow.  f  He  was  created,  on  the  Revolation,  Earl  of  Buohan. 

X  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  colonj  in  1689,  when  he  joined  in  representing 
to  the  conneil  that  there  was  no  ground  for  suspeoting  the  Papists  of  a  plot. 
MSS.  Maryland  Hist:  Soo- 

2  Friends'  lihnry.  ||  Wodrow. 
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John  Sooty  of  SootBtarbet,  find  a  man  of  laige  estate.  In  1674^ 
he,  with  several  gentlemen,  appeared  before  the  council,  and, 
on  their  acknowlec^gment  of  having  been  present  when  John 
Welsh  and  other  ^'onted'*  ministers  preached,  they  were  finei} 
and  ordered  to  lie  in  prison  till  payment  was  made.  Pitlo- 
ehie's  fine  was  one  thousand  pounds  Scots, — ^the  heaviest  of  aH ; 
and  for  his  alleged  impertinent  and  outrageous  carriage  before 
the  council,  five  hundred  merks  were  added  to  it.  Would 
they  have  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  fine  would  have 
been  remitted;  they  remained  in  prison  till  it  was  paid. 
*^  By  and  attour"  all  this,  he  was  fined  in  ihe  next  month  one 
thousand  pounds  for  harbouring  that  excellent  man,  Mr. 
Welsh.  After  this,  he  was  interoommuned,  and,  being  seized 
for  attending  conventicles,  was  sent  by  the  council,  Februaiy 
8, 1677,  to  the  Bass,  and  remained  prisoner  till  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  he  was  released  on  giving  bond  to  appear 
when  called.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  that  eminent 
Christian,  William  Bigg,*  of  Aithemey,  not  appearing  when 
cited  by  the  council,  Was  fined  one  thousand  merks  for  fire- 
quenting  conventicles,  and  was  intercommuned.  Pitiochie, 
on  leaving  the  Bass,  gave  security  in  ton  thousand,  merks  that 
he  would  confine  himself  to  his  town  lands,  and  not  keep 
conventicles.  He  was  before  the  council  May  14, 1679,  on 
a  charge  of  having  violated  his  engagement ;  he  was  ordered 
to  pay  three  thousand  merks  and  confine  himself  to  his  own 
lands,  the  rest  of  the  penalty  in  the  bond  being  superseded 
*^  until  they  see  how  the  said  George  carries  in  time  coming/' 
He  was  fined  on  the  28d  of  January  following  seven  hundred 
pounds  for  not  attending  musters  and  the  king's  host.  In 
1683,  he  was  indicted  for  treason,  rebellion,  and  favours  done 
to  rebels ;  but,  being  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  prosecution  was 
dropped.  He  was  however,  on  bis  return,  sent  to  the  Bass. 
He  petitioned  the  council  to  be  let  out  to  remove  to  East 
Jersey,  promising  to  take  with  him  his  fellow-prisoner,  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Biddel,  and  to  be  ^^  caution  for  him"  in  five 
thousand  merks.  He  was  released  in  the  spring  of  1684,  and 
published  an  appealf  to  the  Presbyterians,  showing  them  the 
advantages  of  settling  there,  especially  of  having  the  free 

*  LiTingston'B  Memoin. 

t  Printwl  in  Whiteheftd'a  BmI  Jencj  under  the  ProprittariM. 
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enjojTneiit  of  their  own  mode  of  ivorship,  which  waa  no  longer 
tolerated  at  home.  The  appeal  was  seconded  by  letters  from 
Scotsmen  already  established  there,  particularly  from  James 
Johnston,  of  Spotawood.  Beside  Mr.  Riddel,  the  Rev.  'Wil- 
liam Aisdale  accompanied  him,  but  died  at  sea.  The  Rev, 
Thomas  Patterson,*  who  had  been  "outed"  from  the  parish 
of  Borthwick  by  the  coundl,  in  Angost,  1662,  and  who  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  persecutors,  waa  expected  to 
go  also ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  ho  went.  The  council 
reeommendedf  the  king  to  grant  Pitlochie  "a  gratification," 
in  consideration  of  services  rendered  by  his  father,  and 
gave  hira  warrant,  February  11,  1683,  to  transport  from  the 
prisons  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Stirling,  one  hundred 
persons  who  were  willing  to  go,  not  having  landed  property 
worth  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  petitioned  afterwards 
for  some  of  those  who  had  recently  been  banished,  and,  ou 
the  7th  of  August,  twelve  more  were  given  him.  The  names 
of  over  seventy  men  and  of  ten  or  twenty  women  given  him 
Ere  preserved  by  Wodrow. 

They  were,  aorae  of  them,  men  of  great  worth,  and  had 
already  passed  through  much  suffering.  At  the  head,  waa 
John  Frazer,J  who,  having-takeu  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  gone  to  London  for  his  safety  and  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  was  seized  at  a  meeting  while  the  Rev,  Alexander 
Shiels  was  preaching.  The  minister,  with  Frazer,  John 
Foreman,  and  five  others  of  his  hearers,  were  sent  up  to 
Scotland,  having  first  lain  in  Newgate.  They  were  marched 
through  London,  manacled  two-and-two,  as  criminals.  They 
were  examined  by  the  conncil  and  sent  to  Dunotter.  One 
hundred  persons  were  thrust  into  a  vault  under  ground,  with 
one  window  which  opened  to  the  sea:  there,  ankle-deep  in 
mire,  with  nothing  on  which  to  sit  or  lie,  they  were  pent  up 
through  the  summer.  Frazer,  weak  and  sick,  was  marched 
on  foot  to  Leith,  where  a  Newcastle  ship,  Richard  Hutton, 
master,  was  lying  to  receive  him  and  his  companions  in  tri- 
bulation. Twenty-eight  persons  left  at  this  time  a  testimony 
dated  August  28,  1685,  against  their  unjust  banishment, 
and  for  the  covenants  and  the  preaching  of  the  word  in 


fields  and  haciBet.  Those  who  eoold  not^  pay  ihdr  passage 
were  giTen  to  Pittoohie,  and  all  the  banished  were  put  into 
his  care. 

After  long  delay,  the  ship  sailed,  September  5;  the  pnv- 
visions  began  to  putrefy;  malignant  fever  attacked  nearly 
all  on  board,  and  swept  away  twenty-two  of  the  prisonent, 
with  most  of  the  crew.  Pitloehie  and  his  eccoellent  lady  died, 
with  their  sistei^in-law,  Lady  Ajfihemey  and  her  son  and 
daaghter,  and  tiie  wife  of  .Mr.  BaddeL  The  daptain  was 
inhnman  beyond  measore.  Upwards  of  sixty  died,  many  of 
whom  were  voluntary  exiles  for  the  word  of  God. 

They  reached  New  Jersey  about  the  middle  of  Deoembei^ 
The  people  on  the  coast  showed  them  no  kindness;  bdb 
^*a  town*  a  little  way  up  HtkB  ooontry  sent  horses  for  Ite 
feeble,  and  entertained  all  of  ihem  till  the  sprang."  Pitlocdble 
had  sold  what  remained  of  his  estate  to  pay  the  freight,  and, 
dying,  he  gave  the  prisoners  to  his  son4n-law,  Mr.  John 
Johnston.  They  reristed  his  daim;  and  the  governor,  on 
hearing  both  parties,  summoned  a  jury,  whose  verdict  was, 
that,  not  having  of  their  own  accord  come  in  that  ship,  nor 
bargained  with  Pitloehie  foir  money  or  service,  they  were  free. 
Most  of  them  went  to  New  England,  and  were  kind^  entef- 
tained.  -    > 

Frazer  was  ordainedf  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  and 
preached  at  Woodbury.  His  labours  were  blessed ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  William,  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Scotland, 
and  became  the  ^nister  of  Alness.  His  son  was  the  author 
of  the  admirable  work  on  Sanotification. 

Among  the  voluntary  exiles  was  Robert  MoLellan,  of  Bal- 
magechan.  He  had  been  forfeited  in  1680.  He  made  hie 
home  at  Woodbridge ;  and  on  the  revolution,  in  returning 
to  Scotland,  was  captured  by  the  French,  and,  on  being 
released,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Irish  coast.  He  reached 
home  at  last,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  lands. 

Another  was  William  Niven,  of  PoUockshaws;  like  MoLel- 
lan, honourable  and  excellent.    He  also  returned. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Riddel  had  a  call  to  a  congregation  on 
Long  Island ;  but  he  preferred  to  settle  at  Woodbridge.    He 

>  Wodrow.  t  Pi«fiM«  to  Fniir  m  SntMs^uu 
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alao  returned,*  suffering,  by-the-waj,  years  of  imprisonment  in 
Franue.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Iliddel,  iu  Rox- 
burghshire,— a  heavy  sufferer  for  conscience.  Iu  the  summer 
of  1677,  he  joioed,  with  Mr.  Welsh  and  other  *'outed"  ministers, 
iu  dispetteiiig  the  sacrament  at  Maybole,  in  Carrick,  Search 
was  ordered  to  be  made  for  liim  after  Qothwell ;  and  proclama- 
tion was  made,  June  26,  I6T9,  against  harbouring  or  resetting 
him.  In  September,  1680,  he  was  seized  while  riding  from 
Moffat-well,  and  imprisoned;  he  demanded  to  be  tried  for  hia 
(iceeBsion  to  the  rising.  He  would  not  engage  to  abstain  from 
fie  Id -preaching ;  and,  not  being  able  to  find  security,  he  was 
left  seven  months  in  Edinburgh  prison  and  three  years  and  a 
half  in  the  Bass.  He  was  liberated  in  the  spring  of  1681  to 
eee  his  dying  luother.t  and  in  June  was  again  sent  to  the  Basa 
for  holding  a  conventicle  at  Eippen.  There  he  remained  till 
be  sailed  for  America. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  John  Foreman,  John  Honderaon, 
John  Foord, — names  still  familiar  iu  Freehold,  These  ban- 
ished men  formed  a  large  part  of  our  early  congregationa  in 
East  Jersey. 

Colonel  Barclay,  of  Urie,  was,  like  Pitlochie,  concerned  in 
the  shipment  of  prisoners.  He  had  twenty-three  given  him 
at  one  time.  He  settled  at  Amboy,  and,  though  nearly 
related  to  the  great  Quaker  apologist,  was  a  clmrchman. 

"That  excellent  person,"  Lord  Neil  Campbell,  the  eon  of 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  brother  of  the  earl,  was  not 
suffered,  after  1681,  to  live  in  bis  own  house;  and,  having 
refused  the  test,  he  was  tbrced  to  go  to  America  at  hazard  of 
life,  leaving  his  family  behind.  He  returned  on  tlie  downfall 
of  the  Stuarts. 

The  Rev,  David  Simpson,  minister  of  Eillcan,  waa,  after 
the  indulgence,  placed  by  the  council  at  Kintyre,  He  waa 
imprisoned,  but  liberated  March  17,  1685,  on  condition  of 
leaving  the  kingdom.    He  went  to  New  Jersey  and  died  there. 

In  tlie  pariah  of  Dalserf,  in  Lanarkshire,  the  curate,  Mr. 
Joseph   Clelland,  was   very   active   against   non-conformists, 

*  His  daoghter,  Mrs.  James  Dundu,  remuaed  here. — W.  A.  WliiWb«Bd,  £aq., 
of  Newnrk. 

I  Slie  hod  been  denonaced  u  a  rebel  nbile  a  iridow.  Her  buab*nd  had  been 
besiilf  fined. — Wadrow. 
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Many  fimiilies  were  acattered.  John  Harvie  and  Walter  Ker 
were  seized.  The  former  was  given  to  Pitlochie.  The  latter 
was  banished  September  3,  1685;  he  settled  in  Freehold, 
was  greatly  serviceable  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  lived  till  1744  to  witness  the  great  awakening.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Ker,  of  Goshen,  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  £er,  of 
Somerset,  Maryland,  were  his  grandsons. 

Mr.  Enme,*  living  near  Paisley,  a  man  of  property  and 
respectability,  was  imprisoned  for  his  zeal  as  a  Whig,  and 
released  on  condition  of  removing  to  America.  A  contagious 
fever  carried  off  himself  and  his  wife  while  at  sea  in  a 
crowded  vessel.  His  only  child,  a  daughter  of  fifteen,  was 
kindly  received  by  her  mother's  brother.  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
New  York.  She  married  William  Eoge,  an  exile  for  Christ's 
sake :  they  settled  at  Amboy.  Their  son  was  the  Rev.  John 
Hoge,  of  Opequhon,  Virginia,  and  their  grandson  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moses  Hoge. 

Little  companies  of  Scotsmen,  driven  from  home  by  brutal 
oppression,  were  scattered  through  East  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  along  York  and  Rappahannock,  in  Virginia.t  There  was 
a  large  emigration  to  Charleston. 

The  closing  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  marked  by  the 
subsiding  of  the  flood  of  religious  feeling  which  had  so  power- 
fully for  three  generations  agitated  Great  Britain. 

The  turbid  waves  were  almost  at  rest,  and  the  atoms  lately 
tossing  on  the  top  of  the  billows  were  precipitated  as  from 
a  chemical  solution,  and  gradually  congealed  and  stratified  in 
forms  and  masses  as  distinct  and  unchangeable  as  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  formations  of  our  globe. 

A  similar  tendency  to  assume  and  adhere  to  distinctive 
forms  and  denominational  peculiarities  was  displayed  in  this 
country. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  congregations,  surrounded  in  the 
larger  towns  by  an  English  population,  and  living  under  a 
government  which  favoured  the  sole  use  of  the  English 
tongue,  abated  not  one  jot  of  their  tenacity  for  the  exclusive 

*  MS.  Life  of  Dr.  Moses  Hoge. 

f  Dr.  Beilby  Porteos,  Bishop  of  London,  was  bom  of  parents  both  natiyes  of 
YiTginia,  his  grandparents  having  remored  ftrom  NewbotUe,  the  parish  served  hj 
Leighton,  to  Tork  BiTer,  where  **  it  was  at  least  two  miles  over." 
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use  of  Low  Dutch  in  their  religions  services.  The  necessity 
thus  created  favoured  the  introduction  of  the  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers,,  through  the  falling  off  of  the  young  people  from  the 
language  and  the  Church  of  Ilolland.  The  Livingstons  and 
Bome  other  Scotsmen  adhered  to  the  Keforraed  Dutch  church, 
though  barely  able  to  follow  the  preacher  through  the  mazee 
of  a  strange  language. 

The  Society  of  Friemls,  shaken  by  the  rupture  with  Keith, 
and  constantly  roused  by  the  earnest  appeals  of  tninisters 
from  England,  was  in  the  process  of  crystallization.  Vital 
heat  departed  and  left  the  beantifiil  transparent  forma  eab- 
sisting  till  now. 

The  Ranters — a  portion  of  the  gangrene  which  consumed 
the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness  in  Cromwell's  day — still 
claimed  to  possess  divine  attributes  and  to  be  able  to  do 
actions  inconceivably  vile  without  incurring  guilt.  They  still 
intrnded  on  the  worship  of  others,  hooting  like  owls,  dancing 
and  defaming;  but  they  were  almost  extinct,  and  in  a  few 
years  no  trace  and  scarcely  a  remembrance  of  them  remained 
ill  Rhode  Island,  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  Mattinecock,  Long  Island, 
or  in  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  where  once  they  were  in 
admiration.* 

A  community  esisted  near  Chester,!  Maryland,  formed  on 
the  model  devised  by  John  Labadie,  who  died  in  1674. 
Samuel  Bownas  visited  "the  Labadies"  in  1702.  When 
supper  came  in,  twenty  men  entered  a  large  room  at  a  call ; 

*  Friends'  Library. 

t  BomiBS'B  Joumal,  In  Frienda'  library.  Mr.  Ward  wrotB,  Saptember  15. 
1666,  to  bii  fellow-eiiU,  John  Brown,  of  Wamphray :— "  If  worthy  Labodia  conw 
to  eeo  you,  (for  tbe  French  Synod  have  begun  to  pcraenulo  him  already,  and  have 
Bummoned  him  Ui  appear  at  Amsterdam  to  answer  lo  a  commission  that  tbay  baTc 
■ppoinlcd  to  question  him  ationt  some  tbingn ;  they  pretend  he  faToan  the  Mil- 
lianary  opinjonf ;  bot,  the  truth  is,  Ihey  eamint  boar  hia  zeal  for  God ; )  if  he  oonie. 
I  gay,  be  very  kind  to  him,  and  ye  may  think,  if  it  were  not  fit.  having  bim  dine 
wilb  you,  I  am  much  takes  with  the  man,  for  the  great  report  he  hath  of  pietie. 
teai,  and  learning,  and  for  which  he  is  in  repute  among  bU  the  godly  who  know 
him."  John  de  Lahadie  had  been  a  Jeenit,  and  entered  the  Reformed  eharoh. 
William  Penn  visited  at  Weiwart,  id  Holland,  a  religionn  society  which  had  been 
awakened  by  him  to  seek  after  a  more  spiritnal  fellowship,  and  had  rollowed  faim 
In  the  way  of  a  refined  Independency.     The  Browniita  also  held  Labadia  in  bigb 
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ntting  down,  one  after  another  took  off  hie  hat,  and,  after  a 
season  of  silence,  one  after  another  pmt  on  hts  hat  and 
h^an  to  eat.  The  women  ate  by  themselves.  They;  had  all 
things  in  common,  but  could  take  nothing  when  tibey  went 
away.  They  were  in  all  abont  one  hnndred.  They  made 
linen,  and  had  a  plantation  of  com,  tobacco,  and  flax,  besides 
mnch  cattle.  But  as  early  as  1720  they  were  all  scattered* 
They  were  probably  from  I^ordi  Holland. 

^  The  Labadeans  were  correct  on  the  subject  of  justiftoa* 
tion."  Whitefield  said,  **John  Labidee  went  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Moravians,  in  Maryland.  Bis  plan  wai 
carried  as  high  as  theirs;  bat  it  fell  remarkably." 

New  England  saw  a  fbrm  of  delusion  in  flie  ft^owers  ot 
Banks  and  CJase.*  Many  under  their  influence  fell  down  as 
in  a  fit,  and  rose  up  crying,  ^^  Oh,  the  joy  1"  ^  Many  now  living 
have  not  forgot  the  mad  freaks  of  tiie  infiimous  Case  and 
Banks,  with  their  followers.  Who  could  have  a  stronger  per* 
suasion  of  their  interest  in  Christ  than  they  had  T  How  did  tiiey 
frequently  go  about  the  streets  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  crying^ 
*  Joy,  joy !'  "f  They  were  like  those  in  Scripture  whose  "  sins 
were  open  beforehand,  going  to  judgment."  They  went,  in  the 
spring  of  1699,  into  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  then  called 
^^the  new  country,"  and,  afi»r  a  season,  came  to  naught 

The  attempt  made  by  Massachusetts  to  send  the  gospel  to 
Virginia,  in  1643,  was  promptly  crushed  by  the  banishment 
of  the  ministers  and  the  expulsion  of  the  congr^ations.  The 
homeless  people  established  themselves  on  the  western  shore 
of  Maryland,  in  Anne  Arundel,  and  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Charles  and  Prince  George. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Hill, J  ejected  from  Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire^ 
by  the  TTniformity  Act,  settled  in  Charles  county  in  1674» 
The  prospect  of  usefulness  was  encouraging  at  first ;  but  new 
troubles  arose,  and  his  hopes  were  blighted.  Those  driven 
from  NansemondS  retired  to  North  Carolina;  and  Durant's 
Keck,  in  Perquimans  county,  perpetuates  the  name  of  ^'  the 
godly  elder  of  that  orthodox  congregation."  His  Geneva  Sible 
is  preserved  by  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina. 

*  blather's  Magnoli*.  f  Dickinson's  Display  of  Sorereign  Grace. 

X  0§kmf%  KoMriali.  |  Mather,  qiioM  bj  Banoroft. 
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The  New  Haven  colonieB  in  West  Jersey  seem  to  have 
remained  without  stated  ministers  till  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridge,  from  England,  settled 
at  Cohanzy. 

The  Puritan  settlements  on  Long  Island  were  early  sup- 
plied with  ministers.  These  were  East  Hampton,  South- 
ampton, Southold,  Setauket  in  Brookhaven,  Hempstead, 
Jamaica,  and  Newtown;  even  Flushing*  also,  before  1657, 
had  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  went  to  Eastern  Virginia. 

In  West  Chester  county,  New  York,  Bedford  and  East 
Chester  had  a  minister  from  Connecticut. 

In  East  Jersey  were  the  congregations  of  Elizabethtown, 
Newark,  Woodbridge,  and  Freehold.  The  minister  at  New- 
arkf  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  have  recourse  to  some 
other  calling  for  maintenance. 

The  French  churches  in  the  province  of  New  York  gra- 
dually merged  in  part  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  body;  a 
portion  received  missionaries  from  the  Gtospel  Propagation 
Society,  and  laid  aside  their  distinct  character  for  the  Epis- 
copal form. 

The  few  Swede  churches,  of  the  discipline  of  Augsburg, 
retained  their  separate  existence  till  of  late  years  they  have 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

In  the  province  of  New  York  there  was,  before  1699,  but 
one  Church  minister  except  the  chaplains  of  the  forces ;  none 
in  the  Jerseys  or  Delaware,  and  but  one  in  Pennsylvania. 
Trinity  Church  was  erected  in  New  York  in  1696 ;  and  Mr. 
Vesey,  formerly  an  Independent  minister  in  Queen's  county, 
Long  Island,  celebrated  divine  service  for  the  first  time,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1697.  Christ  Church  was  erected  in  Philadelphia 
in  1696,  and  was  served  by  Dr.  Clayton,  Rector  of  Crofton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  afterward  by  Mr.  Evans.  In  1700,  prayer- 
books  were  given  "as  fine  as  those  in  the  queen's  chapel." 
In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  there  was  provision  by  the  statute 
for  the  clergy,  and  the  parishes  were  mostly  supplied.  In 
North  Carolina  there  were  no  ministers  of  any  persuasion  but 
those  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

*  O'Calli«haii'0  New  Yxak.  t  Whiteheftd'a  East  Jm^. 
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In  South  Carolina,  there  were  Congregationalistfl  from  New 
England,  and  Scottish  Presbyterians*  They  were  so  much 
mingled  in  Charleston  that,  while  the  church  was  independent 
in  its  government,  its  ministers,  for  twenty  years,  were  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

There  was  a  Baptist  congregation  and  several  French 
churches;  yet,  in  1704,  when  there  was  but  one  Episcopal 
congregation,  the  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law^ 
and  her  sacramental  test  enacted. 

There  were  Baptist  congregations  from  Ireland  in  Middle- 
town,  Cohanzy^  and  Cape  May,  in  New  Jersey;  there  were 
congregations  from  New  England,  at  Piscataway  and  Cohanzy^ 
not  in  fellowship  with  the  other  churches  of  that  order  in  the 
province.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  Welsh  Baptist  mi- 
nister serving  Pennepek  and  Philadelphia.  In  Delaware 
there  was  a  minister  with  his  flock,  at  Pencader,  from  the 
principality  of  Wales. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  Presbyterian  congregation  was  slowly 
formed  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  visit  of  Francis  Makemie  to  the  city  in  1692 
led  to  the  gathering  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  for  worship 
at  the  Barbadoes  store.  Jedediah  Andrews,  from  Massachu- 
setts, began  to  preach  statedly  to  them  in  the  autumn  of  1698* 

Francis  Makemie  came  to  Marj'land  in  1682,  and  spent  one 
or  two  years  as  the  minister  in  Lynnhaven  parish,  Virginia^ 
He  subsequently  fixed  his  abode  in  Accomac  county,  and  in 
1699  took  license  under  the  Toleration  Act.  The  ministers 
of  Laggan  Presbytery*  intimated  to  the  other  presbyteries  in 
Ireland,  in  1684,  their  intention  to  remove  to  America,  (some 
of  them  having  been  invited  thither,)  the  course  of  "the  Pre- 
lational  party"  being  so  vexatious;  but  a  favourable  turn  of 
aftairs  detained  them  in  Ulster. 

The  only  other  Presbyterian  ministers  known  to  have  been 
in  any  besides  the  New  England  States  at  an  earlier  date  than 
1706  are  Nathaniel  Taylor,  at  Marlborough,  Maryland ;.  Dugald 
Simson,  at  Brookhaven,  on  Long  Island,  from  1686  to  1691, 
who  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was,  in  1696,  a  member  of 
Lochmaben  Presbytery ;  Thomas  Bridge,  who  was  called  from 
^  ■— ^^— ^^ 
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Cohanzy  to  the  first  church  in  Boston,  in  1704 ;  Mr.  Black, 
who  lahoured  in  Weet  Jersey  and  in  Lewes,  Delaware;  Joha 
Wilson  at  Newcastle,  and  Samuel  Davis,  also  in  Delaware. 

The  state  of  morals  waa  generally  good,  the  people  sober 
and  "not  over-zealoua." 

Liberty  of  worship  existed  in  every  province.  Virginia  waa 
no  exception;  for  Makcmie  in  no  instanL-e  complaius  of  ill- 
usage  or  molestation,  and,  in  his  "Plain  and  Loviug  Persnasiv© 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,"  published  in 
1705,  he  clearly  assumes  that  intolerance  was  not  tbe  order  of 
the  day.  The  New  York  law  of  1693,  dividing  the  provinces 
into  parishes  and  precincts,  and  directing  assessments  of  a 
rate  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  waa  purposely*  worded 
indefinitely,  so  as  not  to  awaken  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  intention  to  secure  the  eoin- 
palsory  maintfiiiance  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  There  was  then 
not  one  Church-of-En gland  congregation  in  the  province,  and 
the  only  churchman  in  the  Assembly  was  James  Grahamc,  the 
speaker.  The  vestry  of  Trinity  Churcbf  having  inquired,  in 
1695,  if  by  "able  Protestant  minister"  was  to  be  understood  a 
Diseenting  minister,  tho  Assembly  declared  that  under  the  act 
any  congregation  might  call  and  settle  a  Protestant  Dissenting 
minister.  Governor  Fletcher  denied  their  right  to  put  such 
an  interpretation  on  the  words;  but  it  is  not  kiionn  that  he 
refused,  in  any  instance,  to  order  the  induction  of  a  Dissenter 
when  regularly  chosen  by  the  people.  Increase  Mather,  seeing 
provision  made  for  support  of  the  gospel,  induced  Mr.  Vesey, 
who  waat  labouring  on  Long  Island,  to  go  to  the  city  of  New 
York  and  serve  the  spiritual  interrat  there.  Governor  Fletcher 
ia  8aid§  to  have  bought  him  off.  Ho  sailed  for  England,  and, 
obtmning  orders,  waa  inducted||  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  by 
the  two  Dutch  Reformed  divinca, 


*  Colonel  Morrie,  quoted  in  MncJonftld's  Hist,  at  JtniKiaa, 

■(■  Proceodings  of  New  York  Aasembly. 

t  Tbe  Ra».  Mr.  MiUar;  raprinted  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soo.  CoU 

{  Doo.  Hist,  of  New  Yurk. 

II  Dr.  Bromilce's  Sketcb  of  Bietoty  of  Kofonned  Dutch  Cburch  In  Americiu. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Thb  eighteenth  centarj  opened  with  the  accession  of  Anne, 
and  the  restoration  to  fitvonr  of  the  patrons  of  High-Churchism 
and  the  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 

New  Jersey  passed  from  nnder  the  control  of  the  pro* 
prietaries,  and  was  united  by  the  crown  with  the  province  of 
New  York,  under  the  government  of  the  Queen's  cousin, 
Edward  Hyde,  Viscount  Cornbury.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Clarendon,  the  historian.  Lacking  his  talents  and  his  grave 
cKgnity  of  manner,  he  was  the  inheritor^  of  his  rapacious, 
despotic  principles.  Clarendon,  when  he  knew  Charles  the 
Second  to  be  a  Papist,  made  it  felony  for  any  man  to  say  so; 
while  persecuting  the  non-conformists  without  limit  or  mercy, 
he  protected  the  chief  instruments  of  the  great  rebellion,  who 
eould  purchase  his  favour  by  ^fts  of  money,  or  of  the  por* 
traits  of  the  noble  families  they  had  despoiled  in  the  dvil  war. 
Destitute  of  honourable  feeling,  he  made  his  history  a  vehicle 
of  calumny.  He  was  displaced  by  men  as  worthless  as  himself, 
and  died  in  exile. 

Combury  was  a  spendthrift,  transported  to  the  Plantations 
to  save  him  from  his  creditors.  He  at  once  assumed  to  be  the 
patron  of  the  church,  and  required  all  congregations  to  apply 
to  him  for  leave  to  settle  ministers.  The  sect  of  the  Hero- 
dians  existed  at  that  day;  they  knew  no  king  but  Caesar:  and 
loud  were  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England, 
now  that  zeal  for  her  was  the  passport  to  favour. 

In  1701,  the  Church  partyf  in  Pennsylvania  refused  to  sign 
a  paper  clearing  Penn's  government  of  the  charge  of  persecu- 
tion. In  1703,  they,  with  a  packed  vestry  headed  by  John 
Moore,  waited  on  Lord  Combury,  and,  among  many  compli- 
ments, hoped  they  should  prevail  on  the  Queen  to  extend  the 
*  ■  ■  '  ■ 

*  Lord  DoTer's  Notes  on  Cl&rendon.  f  Watson'a  Annalf  pt  PhOadelphU. 
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limita  of  his  government  over  them,  that  so  "they  may  enjoy 
the  eame  blessings  others  do  under  hia  authority."  Combury 
came  agaiu  to  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Robert  Quarry  beaded 
the  address,  and  asked  him  to  beseech  the  Queen  to  grant 
them  this  favour.  William  Penn  was  offended  at  these  turbu- 
lent churchmeu,  and  asked  the  Lords  of  Trade  either  to  buy 
him  out,  or  to  let  hira  buy  out  "the  hot  Church  party." 

Colouel  Quarry,  an  officer  in  the  customs,  was  a  zealous 
churchman,  and  indefatigable  in  ferreting  out  causes  of  com* 
plaint  against  the  colonial  aaeerablieB  and  the  governors  who 
were  not  of  hia  temper  and  notions.  His  letters  in  the  Brod- 
head  collection  in  Albany  unveil  hia  exertions  for  the  estar 
blishment  of  thorough  despotism. 

The  chief  instigator  of  all  these  movements  was  George 
Eeith,  born  in  Scotland  in  1638,  and  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen 
in  the  class  with  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  A  prominent 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  disowned,  in  Philit- 
delphia,  as  a  disturlier.  Failing  in  his  attempts  to  form  a  sect 
embodying  the  difterences  for  which  lie  contended,  he  took 
orders  in  England;  and  his  elibrta  in  America,  fiom  New 
Hampshire  to  Currituck,  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
apostle  of  Prelacy,  and  the  successful  founder  of  the  English 
church  on  a  permanent  basis  along  the  sea-coast. 

The  appointmeut  of  a  bishop  for  Virginia  was  resolved  on 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  revenues  of  the  see 
were  to  be  drawn  from  the  customs;*  but  there  were  so  many 
other  less  sacred  but  more  fascinating  persons  to  be  supported 
out  of  that  branch  of  royal  income,  that  the  scheme  was 
abandoned.  Fears  of  the  estahliahmeut  of  Episcopacy,  and 
of  compulsory  enforcement  of  conformity  to  human  appoint- 
ments in  divine  things,  arose  in  the  colonies  soon  afltir  Sir 
Kobort  Carrf  entered  on  his  government.  The  conduct  of 
Coionfl  Fletc-her  in  New  York,  in  assuming  the  right  to  fur- 
nish the  towns  with  ministers  of  his  own  choosing,  gave  new 
uneasiness.  The  Venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  incorporated  in  1701;  with  royal 
favour,  large  funds,  and  a  strong  array  of  zeal  and  politictd 

•  Seeker's  letter  to  Wslpole.  The  scheme  failed  llirough  the  rcsignntion  of 
Clnrpndnn. 

f  MS.  letter  in  MaaaacbuHtls  BUtorioul  Society. 
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inflaenc0y  it  commenced  vigoroas  operstaons.  The  amazing 
proposal  waa  made  bj  Colonel  Morris,*  a  pnpil  of  Keith's, 
that  the  society  should  see  that  only  churchmen  were  sent  out 
as  governors  of  the  colonies,  and  should  endeavour  to  have 
the  rule  introduced,  that  no  person  should  be  competent  to 
receive  a  considerable  benefice  in  England^  who  had  not  per- 
formed three  years  of  missionary  labour  in  America.  Colonel 
Heathcotef  wrote  to  the  Venerable  Society,  that  as  early  as 
November,  1705,  it  was  reported  that  the  Queen  would  main- 
tun  from  her  own  purse  a  sufiSragan  bishop  in  America.  He 
felt  no  doubt  that,  when  this  was  done,  many  educated  at 
Boston  College  would  conform  and  be  content  to  take  the 
support  secured  by  law,  without  being  burdensome  to  the 
society* 

This  report  gained  so  mudi  confidence  that  Mr.  John  Lit 
lingston.  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Talbot  county,  and  senior 
clergyman  in  Maryland,  who  was  judged  the  fittest  person,) 
was  sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  in  readiness  for  consecration. 
Perhaps  the  chief  hinderance  to  the  consummation  of  the 
project  was,  that  the  clergy  here  and  at  home  were  mostly 
attached  to  the  Jacobite  cause ;  and  that  the  Scots  here,  as  weU 
as  in  their  native  land,  were  greatly  embittered  agunst  the 
government,  by  reason  of  the  union  .of  the  kingdoms.  As 
Dr.  Chauncey§  said  to  President  Stiles,  "  The  ministry  regard 
bishops  as  mere  tools;  but  they  are  edge-tools,  and  they  use 
them  only  when  there  is  a  needs-be."  The  scheme,  however, 
was  on  foot;  for  the  Bishop  of  London||  addressed  the  Queen's 
Council  in  December,  1707,  urging  that  the  appointment  of  a 
suffragan  in  Virginia  would  excite  no  clamour,  and  for  the 
want  of  one,  bigamy  and  all  other  evils  infested  the  provinces 
and  grew  apace.  Archbishop  Seeker  wrote  an  appeal  in  175Q 
in  fetvour  of  sending  a  bishop  to  Virginia.  1[  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
Elng's  College,  New  York,^pplauded  the  good  design.  There 
was  much  talk  in  London  of  the  matter,  when  the  death  of 


*  Hawkins's  Missions  of  the  English  Chorch. 

f  Bolton's  History  of  West  Chester  County,  New  York.  %  Hawkins. 

I  Stiles's  MSS.,  Yale  College.  ||  Albany  Documents.     , 

f  Seeker's  letter,  and  a  critical  commentary  on  it,  are  so  curious  and  illustratiTO 
of  the  times  as  to  deserre  reprinting  together.  The  critical  commentary  is  in  tha 
New  York  State  Litrmfy. 
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Mr.  Henry  Pelham  threw  this,  with  mauy  othor  Bchemes,  out 
of  mind,  Dr.  Stennet  related  to  Daviee,  in  1753,  "a  confer- 
ence he  had  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York  about  the  mission  of  bishops  into  America.  It  waa 
very  enteiiaiuing." 

Two  Jacobite  clergymen,*  Talbot,  of  Burlington,  and  Dr. 
Richard  Welton,  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  were  conse- 
crated by  some  of  the  English  non-juring  bishops  in  1723,  and 
came  to  Ameiiea,  exercising  their  functions  secretly  over  as 
many  as  received  them.  The  British  government  commanded 
them  to  return  immediately.  Talbot  took  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  Welton  retired  to  Lisbon.  Talbot  would  not  read 
the  prayers  for  the  reigning  family,  nor  give  thanks  for  the 
defeat  of  her  majesty's  enemies.  Governor  Hunterf  said,  io 
1715,  that  he  incorporated  the  Jacobites  at  Buriington  to 
sanctify  his  sedition  and  insolence.  The  Venerable  Society 
ceaeed  to  employ  Talbot,  on  account  of  his  disafiection  to  the 
House  of  Hanover. 

Gibson,!  Bishop  of  London,  wrote  to  the  clergy  in  America 
to  beware  of  asserting  the  invalidating  the  baptism  of  Dia- 
aenters ;  for  it  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  non-jurora,  to  injure 
the  Church  of  England,  and  was  in  opposition  to  the  constant 
doctrine  of  the  church. 

In  1699,  Veseyl  declared  that  experience  had  undeceived 
hira  as  to  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  his  new  situation  as  the 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York : — "  We  find  ourselves 
under  all  discouragements  imaginable."  Lord  Bellamont  de- 
scribes him  "as  capable  of  any  wickedness,  base,  unehristJan; 
his  wickedness  is  plain;  he  wants  honesty."  With  Governor 
Hunter  ho  came  into  direct  conflict,  and  used  all  means  t9 
destroy  his  credit  at  home.  The  sin  of  Bellamont  and  Hunter 
consisted  in  refusing  to  bestow  on  Trinity  Church  "a  small 
farm,"  called  "The  King's  Bowerie."  They  gave  the  rector  ft 
lease  of  it  during  their  continuance  in  office  as  goveruoPrt 
Vesey  wanted  it  in  fee;  he  subsequently  obtained  it.  That 
"small  farm"  now  lies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  yields  a 
princely  revenue. 

*  Dott'b  HUtor;  of  Christ  Chorcli.  f  Albany  Ducumenta. 

}  MS5.  of  EbcMter  Haiard,  uf  Pliiltdelfbi&.  j  Albany  0 
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In  1702,  besides  Vesey,  the  clergymen  in  New  York  "in 
orders"  were  Bartow,  chnrch  missionary  at  West  Chester,  and 
Stoart,  in  Bedford.  They  were  missionaries.  Patrick  Gordon 
was  "  expected  suddenly." 

The  town  of  Jamaica*  was  settled  entirely  by  Presbyterians ; 
and  in  1702  there  were  considerably  above  a  hundred  fiunilies, 
exemplaiy  for  all  Christian  knowledge  and  goodness.  They 
had  a  stone  church  worth  X600,  and  a  parsonage  valued  at 
X1500 ;  the  glebe  consisting  of  an  orchaM  and  two  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  Act  6f  1698  had  constituted  Jamaica, 
Newtown,  and  Flushing,  a  parish,  and  imposed  the  obligation 
to  raise  X60  for  the  support  of  a  minister.  This  had  been 
wholly  disregarded  until  the  accession  of  Combury,  when  the 
town  elected  (Jan.  1702)  Presbyterians  for  Qhurchwairdens 
and  vestrymen,  and  settled  in  the  following  month  the  Bev. 
John  Hubbard,  according  tb  the  provisions  of  the  act  He 
was  bom  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1677,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1695,  in  the  same  class  with  Andrews  of  Philip 
delphia. 

Hubbard  took  a  journey  to  Boston,  and  on  his  return  in 
the  summer,  of  a  Saturday,  learned  that  Bartow,  the  church 
missionary  at  West  Chester,  had  just  arrived;  and  he  sent  to 
inquire  if  he  intended  to  preach  on  the  morrow.  He  answered 
that  he  did.  The  next  morning,  Bartow  went  to  church  on 
the  last  ringing  of  the  bell ;  and,  finding  that  Hubbard  had 
begun  his  service,  he  went  straightway  to  the  "pew"  or  pulpit 
and  sat  down,  expecting  he  would  desist,  "  being  he  knew  I 
had  orders  from  the  government  to  officiate  there."  Hubbard 
did  not  desist,  and  Bartow  forbore  to  make  any  intemiption ; 
but,  in  the  afternoon,  he,  with  the  countenance  of  Chief- Justice 
Mompesson,  and  Mr.  Carter,  her  majesty's  controller,  went 
very  early,  and  when  Hubbard  arrived  he  found  Bartow  read- 
ing the  liturgy.  He  withdrew,  and  assembled  the  congrega- 
tion in  an  orchard  hard  by.  Many  went  in  and  took  benches 
and  seats  out  of  the  church.  Bartow,  on  finishing,  locked  the 
church  and  gave  the  key  to  Cardale,  the  sheriffi  The  people 
asked  for  the  key  and  were  refused;  and  Bartow  says,  jocosely, 
'^The  scolding  and  wrangling  that  ensued  are  by  me  ineffiible." 

*  MMdoaald's  History  of  Juiaiea, 
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Lord  Conibury  tlianked  Bartow,  as  doubtless  Ahab  also 
thanked  the  scarcely  more  iniquitous  olders  of  Jezreel,  and 
told  him,  ho  would  do  the  church  and  him  ■justice.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1703,  Bartow  is  reported  as  receiving  a  benevolence 
of  ^30,  iu  addition  to  a  salary  of  £50  from  the  Venerable 


My  lord  summoned  Mr.  Hubbard  and  the  heads  of  bis  con- 
gregation, and  forbade  him  ever  more  to  preach  in  that  church ; 
*'for,  in  regard  it  was  built  by  a  public  tax,  it  did  belong*  to 
tho  Establishment."  He  threatened  them  with  the  penalty  of 
the  statute  for  disturbing  divine  worship,  but,  on  their  submis- 
sion and  promise,  be  forgave  them.  He  suspended  Hubbard 
for  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  afterward  gave  him  a 
"during  pleasure"  license;  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1705. 

The  Venerable  Society,  in  1706,t  acknowledged  most  thank- 
fully the  continual  bounty  of  the  Queen,  "which  has  had  very- 
good  effects  abroad,  by  influencing  and  exciting  the  governors 
and  inhabitants  to  build  several  new  churches,  and  even  to 
convert  some  of  the  meeting-bouses  of  the  Quakers  and  other 
sectaries  into  houses  of  worship  according  to  the  Church  of 
England." 

It  was  during  the  great  plague  in  London,  that  Clarendon 
induced  his  pliant  master  to  add  heavier  burdens  to  the  op- 
pressed non-conformists;  it  was  during  the  great  sickness  in 
New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1702,  that  Conibury  sought  a 
refuge  in  Jamaica.  He  entreated  Hubbard  in  a  friendly  man. 
ner  for  the  use  of  the  parsonage:  it  was  granted,  and,  on 
returning  to  the  city,  his  lordship  delivered  the  bouse  into  the 
hands  of  the  churchmen,  "The  warrant,"  says  Colonel 
Morris,  "which  be  gave  to  the  sherift'  to  dispoBsesa  the  dis- 
senting minister  of  the  glebe,  was  wholly  without  form  or  dne 
course  of  law."  Cardalo  seized  the  glebe,  surveyed  it  out 
into  lota,  and  leased  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  party. 

Gordon,  who  was  "expected  suddenly,"  arrived  in  April, 
1702,  and,  going  from  the  city  to  Jamaica,  he  took  eick  on 
Saturday,  and  died  in  eight  days.  Tho  Rev.  William  Urqn- 
hart,  who  was  supported  by  the  subscriptious  of  the  Yorkshire 
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clergjy  was  indacteii  July  4, 1704,  and  Hubbard,  being  theiti  in 
possession  of  the  parsonage,  was  ordered  by  Combury  to  de^ 
liver  it  to  the  redor:  he  did  so  quietly  and  peaceably.  Hub^ 
bard  died  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  October  11, 1705.  Urqu- 
hart  retained  the  church  and  parsonage  unmolested  till  hitf 
death,  in  August,  1709. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  letter  to  the  London  ministers  H 
1706,  tells  them,  the  good  people  of  Jamaica  adorned  the 
doctrine  of  Gk)d  their  Saviour  by  a  most  laudable  silence  nasi 
wonderful  patience  under  these  wrongs. 

The  next  instance*  of  the  success  of  Keith  in  enga^g 
Combury  in  his  daring  schemes  was  the  seizure  and  impii* 
sonment,  November  21, 1702,  of  Samuel  Bownas,  a  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Eeith  informed  against  him ;  an^ 
William  Bradford,  a  printer,  who  had  been  disowned  by 
Friends,  gave  evidence  that  he  heard  Bownas,  in  his  preach* 
ing  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Pearsall,  in  Hempstead,  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to  th6 
sacrament  of  Baptism. 

A  warrant  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Cardale^ 
SBgh-Sheriff  of  Queen^s  county,  for  the  apprehension  of 
Bownas.  Colonel  Heathcote,  in  a  letterf  to  the  secretary, 
said,  ''Many  of  the  instruments  made  use  of  to  settle  the 
church  in  Jamaica  were  of  warm  tempers,  and,  if  report  is 
true,  indifferent  in  their  morals.  One  Mr.  Cardeli,  a  transient 
person,  and  of  very  indifferent  reputation,  was  recommended 
and  made  high-sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  settling  of  the 
church  was  left  in  a  great  measure  to  his  care  and  conduct.'* 
The  Hon.  William  Smith  calls  him  "  one  Cardwell,  a  mean 
fellow."  Thompson^  says  he  sustained  a  despicable  charaetei^, 
and,  being  afterwards  thrown  into  prison  for  some  offence,  he 
hanged  himself. 

The  warrant  was  served  on  Bownas  while  at  meeting,  in 
Flashing,  on  the  29th ;  and,  though  he  was  wrongly  named,  he 
took  no  advantage  of  the  defect.  The  sheriff  was  very 
moderate,  and  in  a  very  good  humour;  he  spoke  mildly  and 
courteously,  and  blamed  Eeith  and  Bradford.    He  let  him  stay 


*  Bowdm'i  Journal.  f  February  11»  1711,  quoted  by  Maodonald* 

}  B.  F.  Tbompioii'i  ffistofy  of  Long  Island. 
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three  daya  witb  hia  friends,  and  then  carried  him  to  Jamaica. 
The  four  juBticee,  on  pretence  of  cold,  met  in  a  small  room, 
and  thus  disappointed  the  great  crowd  which  had  gathered. 
A  priest  was  with  them,  who  put  the  worst  eoustmctioa  on 
every  thing,  and  the  next  day  he  was  committed. 

On  the  26th  of  December  a  special  commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  was  held,  and  John  Bridges,  Esq.,  Chief-Justice,  gave 
"an  uncommon  charge"  and  adjourned  the  court  till  Monday. 
The  grand  jury  ignored  the  biU  against  Bownas.  "TLo  other 
justices,  being  mostly  Presbyterians,  cared  nothing;  but  Bridgea 
said  to  the  grand  jury,  'You  have  forgotten  your  oaths;  I  de- 
mand your  reasons  for  not  finding  the  bill.'"  James  Clement, 
a  bold  man  and  skilled  in  the  law,  refused  to  give  the  reasons. 
The  grand  jury  were  sent  back;  and,  finding  no  bill,  Bridgea 
threatened  to  send  Clement  to  London,  "chained  to  the  deck 
of  a  man-of-war,  tike  other  vile  criminals."  Bownas  waa  con- 
fined in  a  room  which  bad  two  years  before  been  protested 
against  as  an  unlawful  prison ;  hia  friends  were  denied  admit- 
tance ;  and,  that  be  might  be  chargeable  to  no  man,  he  learned 
to  make  shoes  and  earned  his  food.  The  grand  jury  refusing 
to  find  any  bill  against  him  in  August,  he  was  released,  having 
been  in  prison  a  year  lacking  twenty-three  days. 

Thomas  Hicks,  who  had  been  a  justice  many  years,  em- 
braced him,  and  said,  "Dear  Samuel,  the  Lord  has  made  use  of 
you  as  an  instrument  to  put  a  stop  to  our  arbitraiy  courts  of 
justice,  which  have  met  with  great  encouragement  since  his 
Lordship  came  here  for  governor.  The  judge  freta  because 
he  cannot  have  his  way  of  you;  and  the  governor  is  dis- 
gusted, be  expecting  to  have  made  considerable  advantage  by 
it.  But  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  now  opened.  You  are  not 
aloue;  it  is  the  case  of  every  subject,  and  they  will  never  be 
able  to  get  a  jurj-  to  answer  their  end.  Had  the  Presbyterians 
have  stood  as  you  have  done,  thej'  had  not  so  tamely  left  their 
meeting-bouses  to  the  church.  He  blamed  that  people  very 
much  for  being  so  compliant  to  all  the  claims  of  the  gover- 
nor, although  ever  so  unreasonable  and  against  law."  But 
their  compliance  secured  them  from  no  hardship  which  Corn- 
bury  could  inflict. 

The  next  town  on  the  island,  Hempstead,  was  settled  from 
the  North  of  England,  the  first  minister  being  the  Rev.  Rich- 
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81^  Denton,*  a  Preebyterian  mUiister  of  Coley  Chapel  in  Hali- 
fiu.  He  was  small  in  stature  aud  blind  of  an  eye:  the  quaint 
ftunoliat  styles  him  an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  He  was  not  accept- 
tWef  to  the  Puritan  portion  of  his  flock;  they  mai.le  no  oppo- 
rition  until  he  baptized  the  children  of  those  who  were  not 
chnrch-members ;  then  they  broke  away  from  him.  lie  re- 
turned to  England  before  1663,  and  a  long,  angry  controversyj 
ia  Mtid  to  have  arisen  between  the  Independents  and  the  Pres- 
byterians, similar  to  that  which  caused  Governor  "Webster,  of 
Hartford,  and  Mr.  Russel,  the  minister  of  Wcthersliold,  to 
remove  with  many  others  to  Iladley,  Mass.,  in  1659.  The 
Indefcndeiits  contended  for  the  exchieion  from  all  authority 
in  the  state,  and  from  all  privileges  in  the  church,  those  who 
wer©  not  Christians,  by  an  open  covenanting  with  the  visible 
church. 

The  lax  party  triamphed;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
Tears  tlie  Rev.  Jeremiah  Ilobart  was  settled,  and  remained 
fifteeo  years;  when,  many§  falling  away  to  the  Quakers,  and 
more  becoming  irreligious  and  refusing  to  support  the  gospel, 
he  removed  to  Connecticut. 

Gtwrgo  Keith  ||  preached  there  and  found  the  people  gene- 
nlly  well  affected  and  greatly  desiring  the  services  of  the 
cbnrch.  The  Venerable  Society  sent  thither,  in  1704,  the  Ilov. 
John  Thomas,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  Philadelphia;  and 
he  took  possession  of  the  church  and  parsonage  in  direct  op- 
pMition  to  the  will  of  the  people,  for  they  were  more  unwilling 
to  be  taxed  to  sustain  a  Conformist  than  a  Presbyterian.  "  The 
coiintry,"^  said  he,  "ia  exceedingly  attached  to  a  Dissenting 
ministry ;  and,  were  it  not  for  his  Excellency  my  Lord  Com- 
Wry's  moflt  favourable  countenance  to  us,  we  might  expect 

tliu  icvereflt  entertainment  here I  have  scarcely  a  man 

in  the  parish  real  and  steady  to  the  interest  and  promotion  of 
tbe  church,  any  further  than  they  aim  at  the  favour  or  dread 
tlio  displeasure  of  his  lordship The  people  are  all  stiff 

•  IbllMT's  ]l>Eo>Ii&- 

t  URm  to  the  CUmi*  of  AiiwtonlBin :  qnotcl  in  O'CallitghMi'a  Hulorj. 
t  latlar  of  Cburcb  Miadnnary :  qDot«il  by  Rev.  Dr.  Carmichael,  Rector  ol 
fintft't,  nempetcwl.  J  TrumbuU'i  HUtory  <if  CDonecticul. 

I  K*ith'i  Jonnul :   reprinted  bj  Frate^taut  EpiKopal  lliatoricai  Sncietj. 
1  Leiien  to  Tcoerabli  SocieQ :  quoted  bj  Tbompson,  Carmiehael,  &c. 
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DisBentere;  not  above  tJiree  church-people  in  the  whole  parish. 
.  ...  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  countcuauce  and  aupport  of 
Lord  Conihury  and  hia  government,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  settled  a  church  on  the  island." 

Thomas  gives,  in  1717,  aa  the  result  of  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence of  "rowing  against  wind  and  tide,"  that  "the  pious  fraud 
of  a  caressing  and  well-ordered  hospitality  has  captivated  and 
iuclinod  their  affections  [to  the  church]  mure  powerfuUj  than 
the  most  carefully-digested  sermons  from  the  pulpit." 

The  church  and  pnrsonago  remaiued  iu  the  possession  of  the 
Episcopalians,  no  eftbrt  liaving  been  made  to  recover  them  at 
the  law.  To  insure  quiet  occupation,  Governor  Cosby,  some 
thirty  years  after  the  seizure,  granted  them  by  a  royal  charter, 
to  those  who  detained  them  from  their  lawful  owners. 

The  proprietaries  of  East  Jersey  hud  from  the  first  granted 
religious  liberty,  giving  two  hundred  acres  in  each  parish  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  securing  to  the  people  the  right 
to  select  their  own  minister.  They  surrendered  the  govern- 
ment to  the  crown  in  1702,  mainly  through  the  urgency  of 
Colonel  Lewis  Morris.  Ou  the  accession  of  Cornbury,  the 
Prayer-book  was  ordered  to  be  read,  the  Bacraraeuta  to  be  ad- 
ministered only  by  persons  episcopally  ordaiued;  and  all  minis- 
ters, without  ordination  of  that  sort,  were  required  to  report 
themselves  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  bill  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church*  ia  the  Jerseys  was  defeated  solely 
through  the  unflinching  perseverance  of  a  Baptist  aud  a 
Quaki;r, —  Bichard  Hart^horne  and  Andrew  Browne.  The 
Baptist  ministers  in  West  Jersey  qualified  themselves  accord- 
mg  to  the  Toleration  Act,  and  had  their  places  of  meeting  cer- 
titied,  "  the  Dissenters  being  troubled  in  Queen  Anne's  reigu." 

A  minister  was  needed  for  the  Falls,  in  Shrewsbury,  where 
Colonel  Morris  was  about  to  build  a  church, — "aud  he'll  en- 
dow it;"  and  Episcopal  churches  were  about  to  be  erected  in 
Amboy,  Hopewell,  Monmouth,  Burlington,  and  Crosawicka, 

The  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act  were  secured  to  Dis- 
senters in  Mmyland  in  1702.  The  irregularities  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  church  rose  to  such  a  height,  men  of  such 
known  infamy  being  put  in  orders  by  the  Biahop  of  London, 

*  Jlorgau  £iIiT]U'ils'3  Hislory  of  the  New  Jcracj  Baptists. 
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that  "•  Uarjiaod  psreon"  came  iuto  vogue  aa  an  epithet  ex- 
pnsaife  of  nuparalleled  iuaoleace  and  immorality.  Governor 
twymonr*  proposed  to  establish  a  court,  consiatiug  partly  of 
layioeD,  to  take  coguizance  of  the  manners  of  geDtieoicn  in 
orders.  The  necessity  was  admitted  of  somethiug  more  effec- 
tual than  the  enpervision  of  the  commissary  to  restniin  the 
dtdonlers;  but  the  governor's  plan  seemed  to  savour  too 
itroogly  of  Presbyteriauism,  with  ita  ruling  elders,  to  be 
accepted  in  any  exigency. 

In  Virginia,  Governor  JTicholson  drew  on  himself  the  dis- 
like of  Mr.  Blair,  tlie  bishop's  commissary,  and  the  Scottish 
clergy  in  the  province.  He  presented  such  a  view  of  the  affair 
to  the  Government  tliat  the  council  forbade  Mr.  ISlair  to  leave 
Engloud.  He  however  returned  to  Virginia,  and  the  dispute 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  rectors  raged  virulently. 
The  pubUcationsf  on  both  sides  were  painfully  unbecoming. 
The  clorg^'t  in  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  governor's  aid,  and 
drew  up  an  address  against  Mr.  Blair. 

Mr.  BUur,§  descnbing  the  state  of  things  in  Virginia,  said, 
in  17(K,  "There  is  a  sort  like  Preabyterians  here  whic4i  la 
upheld  by  some  idle  follows  that  have  left  their  lawful  employ- 
ment, and  preach  and  baptize  without  orders."  Beverly,  in 
r05,  speaks  of  the  two  small  conventicles  of  the  Presby- 
ttriane: — "'Tis  observed  that  those  counties  where  they  are 
pniduce  very  mean  tobacco,  and  for  that  reason  can't  get  an 
unhodox  minister  to  stay  among  them."  Thus  unwittingly 
Ik  accords  to  Makcmie  the  praise  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
tLc  poor;  and,  to  do  so,  belies  Accomac  county,  which  was  the 
guden  of  plenty.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  Quaker  who 
Uaerta  that  the  soil  around  Boston  became  so  impoverished, 
»fter  the  hanging  of  Quakers,  that  they  could  not  nuso  wheat 
Or  peaa.- 

The  aspect  of  affairs  throughout  the  colonies  was  a  grief 
of  heart  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  doubtless  led  to  much  cou- 


*  Dr.  Hawki't  Ei>tar7  of  ProtwlkDl  Epinoji*!  Churuh  ia  Marjluid.  It  wu, 
tnvnr,  iftXffd  in  Soalli  Carolina,  but  ncgativud  by  the  Crovn  on  tlie  rcprceeoUi- 
tMt(  (b«  Lotda,  Spiriliul  uid  Temporal. 
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sultation  by  letter  and  personal  conference  on  the  part  of 
llakemie,  Taylor,  Da\'ia,  and  the  devout  men  who  wor- 
shipped with  tliera,  They  devised,  as  the  best  plan,  that 
Makomie  should  visit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  repre* 
sent  the  circumstancea  of  "those  favouring  our  way  in  the 
Plantations,"  and  endeavour  to  interest  the  ministerB  in  Loa- 
don,  and  those  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the  defeuce  of 
their  lights  and  in  the  supply  of  their  wants.  With  a  view 
to  this  voyage,  Makeraie  executed  a  power  of  attorney  for  the 
management  of  his  property  in  hie  absence,  and  in  case  of  hia 
death,  and  sailed  some  time  atVer  May  30, 1704.* 

"  He  prevailed|  with  the  ministers  of  London  to  undertake 
the  support  of  two  itinerants  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and, 
after  that  time,  to  send  two  more  on  the  same  condition, 
allowing  the  former  after  that  time  to  settle;  which,  if  accom- 
plished, had  proved  of  more  than  credible  advantage,  cou- 
Bidering  how  far  scattered  most  of  the  inhabitants  be;  but, 
alas!  they  drew  back  their  hands."  lie  returned  in  the  fall 
of  1705,  accompanied  by  the  Rev,  John  Hampton  and  George 
McNish,  and,  it  is  not  unlikely,  by  Mr.  John  Boyd,  a  proba- 
tioner, Makemie's  field  of  labour  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
Poeomoke,  the  meeting-bouse  being  in  Maryland,  and  the 
congregation  being  called  Poeomoke,  or  Coventry,  but  most 
generally  Rehoboth.  Twenty-five  miles  distant  was  Snow 
Hill  and  the  associated  congregation  of  Pitt's  Creek;  and 
fifteen  miles  from  Snow  Hill  were  the  united  congregations 
of  Monokin  and  Wicomico.  These,  having  four  places  of 
woi-ahip,  were  reckoned  as  two  congregations;  and  the  pres- 
bytery says,  in  1710,  there  were  four  congregations  in  Mary- 
laud,  couuting  these  as  two,  together  with  Rehoboth  and 
Marlborough. 

The  four  meeting-houses  in  Somerset  county  had  shared 
with  Ilohoboth  the  labours  of  Makemie ;  and,  when  (Novem- 
ber 14,  1705)  he  waited  upon  Somerset  Court  with  McNish 
and  Hampton,  that  they  might  be  qualitied  to  serve  them,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Keith,t  of  Coventry  parish,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Adams,  anticipated  the  application.     These  gentlemen  repre- 

•  Spence'a  E»rlj  Hialoiy  of  Prasbylerianiam. 

t  Letter  of  Pbiladelphia  PrcabyMrj  in  1710  to  Dublin  Presbyttij. 
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scDted  to  the  court,  then  sitting  at  Dividing  Creek,  that  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Makemie  and  his  assistants  de- 
Bigiied  to  ask  to  be  qualifiod  as  Disdenting  teaeliera,  and  they 
requested  the  court  to  refer  the  application  to  the  governor. 
McXish  applied ;  but  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  governor. 
In  January,  1706,  McNish  and  Hampton  made  a  joint  appli- 
cation to  Somerset  Court,  and  it  was  in  like  manner  referred. 
The  business  was  long  delayed ;  but,  at  last,  Governor  Sey- 
mour iasuod  his  order,  and  McXish  and  Uampton  preseutx'd 
U  to  the  court,  and  were  qualitied  (June  12,  1706)  to  preach 
in  the  meeting-houses  at  Snow  Hill,  the  Head  of  Mouokin, 
near  Mr.  Edgar's,  and  on  Captain  Joseph  Venable's  laud. 
Capbtiu  Venable  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  justices  on  the 
bcDcb ;  bia  residence  was  on  Wicomico.  Tlte  other  place  of 
worship  was  on  Pitt's  Creek. 

The  firat  meeting  of  the  presb^iiery  was  probably  held  in 
September,  1706;'  but  the  first  leaf  of  the  records  is  lost,^ 
the  t>ook  heginuing  with  a  tragmcnt  of  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing, (December  20,)  probably  called  at  Freehold,  for  the  pup. 
pOM  of  ordmning  Mr.  John  Bo^d. 

■  [b  tba  PrtUminary  Sktttk  of  the  "  Eccords  of  (he  PreBb^teriau  Cbareh," 
piattd  bj  Iha  Bo»rd  of  I'ablicatioii  by  the  dntlioritj  of  the  Opaeral  ABsenitil;, 
Dr.  Itlr«.  tbe  editor,  U79,  "  la  coiuequence  of  the  irrecoverable  Iqbb  of  ths 
feilkif  of  the  misates  of  this  bod;,  we  are  unnble  to  ascertain  the  precise  dat« 
rf  Iblir  WMileaiaatiriT  aasooistioD  ;  but,  judgiog  from  the  Rret  date,  nhich  appeara 
«  pa|f  tUl4  of  thsM  records,  it  nmst  have  beeD  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Xili,  ThiJ  Prasbjter;  of  rbiladelphia  consisted  of  KNnminiBtoTS, — lii. ;  Fnuicia 
Uifcrnilr.  John  Hampton,  George  HcNisb,  Samael  Daris, — all,  ttonx  the  best  ao- 
nwih  caugjmnts  from  Ireland,  and  Bxercising  their  ministr;  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
t  NMjtond :  Joba  Wilson,  aleo,  from  Scotland,  settled  \a  Neir  Cast1«,— and 
WiAak  AwlrewB,  from  New  England,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  To  these 
ftf\n  added  John  Boyd,  who  was  the  first  person  ordained  b;  tbc  new  pre»- 
tpKfiB  1706,  and  settled  in  Freehold,  How  Jerse;,"    En,] 
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CHAPTER  m. 


The  records  of  tte  Synod  of  Ulster  before  1697*  are  lost; 
but  the  Rev.  Mr.  L-etlell  declared  to  the  synod,  in  1721,  that 
he  had  assented  to  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  diviuea 
in  1688;  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  persona  were  licensed 
without  giving  to  the  presbytery  entire  satisfaction  of  their 
doctrinal  soundness,  even  in  minor  matters.  What  had  been 
matter  of  custom  was,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  synod  in 
1698,  made  a  matter  of  statute;  candidates,  on  being  licensed, 
were  required  to  subscribe  the  Confcsaion,  and  in  June,  1705, 
"sucli  ministers  as  are  to  be  licensed  shall  subscribe  the 
Westminster  Confession  to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  promise  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment therein  contained;  as  also  those  that  are  licensed  and 
have  not  subscribed  are  to  be  obliged  to  subscribe  before  they 
are  ordained."  This  was  nnanimoualy  approved  of;  and  the 
next  year  the  presbyteries  reported  that  the  rule  was  uuiforraty 
complied  with-t  When  .the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  met, 
this  doubtless  made,  of  course,  a  part  of  their  constitution. 

The  first  leaf  of  their  records  being  lost,  we  can  know  no- 
thing of  the  articles  of  agreement  embraced  in  their  bond  of 
union;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  paging,  one  might  naturally 
suppose  that  a  thousand  leaves  were  gone,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  century  spread  upon  them;  for  there  is  Qo 
appearance  in  the  movements  of  the  body,  indicating  that  it 

•-  The  facte  CDncemiDg  the  Synod  of  Ulster  are  taken  from  tbe  report  of  "Th* 
Clongh  Cuse,"  in  nhich  suthunUcated  extracts  from  the  minutes  were  admitted  in 
eiidence,  [before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Dublin,  on  the  celebrated  trial  whicli 
lUTQlTed  the  right  of  tho  Trinitarian  portioa  of  "The  Cloogh  Congregation"  Id  pre- 
vent Dnitariana  from  carrying  off  the  meeling-house  ajid  Cougrogationol  pri>- 
perty.     Ed.] 

t  la  1708,  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  represented  by  delegates  at  Sayhrook, 
anauimoaBl;  adopted  the  WeatDtinater  Confession,  leaTing  OQt  some  things  relating 
to  diioruc  and  chtirch-discipUne. 
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was  oppressed  with  a  cumbrous  system  which  it  had  not 
proved.  The  machinery  goes  on  as  quietly  as  though  by  long 
use  eveiy  part  had  become  thoroughly  fitted  for  its  place  and 
work.  Were  it  not  for  the  names  of  places  incidentally  men* 
tioned,  one  could  easily  believe  that  he  had  taken  up  the 
minutes  of  some  of  the  ori^al  presbyteries  of  the  Irish 
church. 

The  book  opens  with  the  brethren  in  session  at  Freehold, 
on  a  Thursday,  engaged  in  examining  Boyd  for  ordination ; 
they  held  ^'Sederunt  2d'*  on  Friday,  sustained  his  trials,  and 
on  the  Lord's  day,  December  27,  1706,  his  ordination  was 
performed  at  *^the  public  meeting-house  in  this  place, 
before  a  numerous  assembly."  This  was  an  acyourned 
meeting. 

The  meetings  were  annual.   The  second  was  at  Philadelphia^ 

March  22, 1707 ;  four  ministers  with  their  elders  were  present. 

The  ministers  are  ranged  according  to  seniority,  but  the  elders 

according  to  their  position  in  society  or  their  age.    Wilson  is 

first  on  the  roll,  and  his  elder  John  Gardner  is  third ;  An* 

drewB  is  second,  and  his  elder  Joseph  Tard  is  first;  Taylor  is 

third,  and  his  elder  William  Smith  is  second ;  while  McNish 

and  his  elder  James  Stoddard  stand  side  by  side.    Wilson  was 

chosen  moderator  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  McNish  clerk. 

It  being  Saturday,  they  adjourned  till  Tuesday  at  4  p.m.,  after 

having  refused  to  accept  the  excuse  Davis  had  sent  by  letter 

for  his  absence  from  this  and  the  preceding  meeting.     On 

Tuesday,  Makemie,  Hampton,  and  Boyd  appeared,  and  the 

meeting  was  opened  by  Makemie  and  Wilson  with  discourses 

on  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

as  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  last  year.*    They  had  little 

business.    Wilson  wrote  requiring  Davis  to  attend  the  next 

meeting;   Hampton  gave  reasons  for  not  accepting,  at  this 

time,  the  call  to  Snow  Hill,  now  tendered  to  him,  and  it  was 

left  in  his  hands;  Taylor  wrote  to  the  people  to  encourage 

*  These  were  bj  way  of  exercise  and  addition,  and  were  approTed.  After  the 
Reetoration,  the  Scottish  bishops  modelled  their  synods  after  the  Presbyterian  cus- 
tom, and  appointed  a  committee,  called  **The  Brethren  of  the  Exercise,"  to  arrange 
religions  serrices  during  the  session.  Principal  Forrester,  at  the  time  of  forsaking 
the  prelatic  establishment,  had  been  appointed  to  deliyer  "The  Addition*'  at  the 
opening  of  the  eynod. 
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their  endeavoore  for  a  settled  miDister  among  them ;  and  An- 
drews and  Boyd  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  over- 
tures for  the  propagating  of  religion  in  the  congregations. 
The  next  day  closed  their  seasions.  Makemie  wrote  to  Mr, 
Alexander  Colden,  the  minister  of  Oxnam,  in  Scotland,  giving 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Dissenting  Presbyterian  interest 
in  and  about  Lewestown,  and  eigniiyiug  the  earnest  desires  of 
that  people  for  him  to  come  and  be  their  minister.  Wilson 
wrote  to  the  presbytery  of  which  Colden  was  a  member,  to  the 
same  effect.  This  was  probably  the  Rev,  Alexander  Colden, 
of  Dunse-in-the-Merse,  who  had  a  sister  of  his  wife's  residing 
in  Philadelphia.  His  son,  Cadwalader  Colden,  M.D.,  visited 
his  aunt  in  1710;  and,  going  to  New  York,  he  acquired  the 
favour  of  Governor  Hunter,  and  was  made  surveyor-general 
of  the  province,  and  was   afterwards   appointed   lieutenant- 


but  for  a  short  time.  The  need  of  its  continuance  was  pressing, 
and  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Boston  ministers,  in  1709, 
cheerfully  gave  their  concurrence  in  applying  for  its  renewal. 
Wilson  and  Andrews  wrote  to  Sir  Edmund  Harrison  in  con- 
cert with  the  letter  from  New  England;  and  in  1710,  McNish 
wrote  to  Dr.  Tongue  in  London.  Henry,  in  the  following 
year,  wrote  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin;  Wilson  and  Ander- 
son wrote  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  on  the  same  head. 

The  application  to  London  fiiiled.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds generously  sent  assistance  and  continued  it  for  several 
years. 

The  intercourse  of  the  brethren  for  nine  years  was  harmo- 
nious and  happy;  quiet,  steady  growth  in  mimhcrs  marked 
each  successive  meeting,  and  the  churches  which  had  retained 
their  New  England  connection  and  their  independent  form, 
gradually,  with  their  ministers,  joined  their  felloweliip  and 
walked  by  the  same  rule,  Newtown  and  Southampton,  on 
Long  Island,  led  the  way:  Elizabethtown  and  Newark,  ac- 
companied by  their  neighbours,  followed. 

Thus  in  the  formation  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  estahlish- 
itient  of  the  presbytery,  the  fiithera  of  our  Zion  brought  with 
them  and  planted  on  our  soil  the  same  system  of  church  order 
and  government  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  for  which 
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many  of  them  had  borne  hardness  in  their  native  land.  The 
essential  elements  of  presbytery,  containing  the  parity  of 
pastors  and  the  prerogatives  of  ruling  elders  in  their  respective 
churches,  together  with  the  action  of  the  ''Eirk  Session,"  from 
which  an  appeal  might  be  taken  to  a  higher  court,  in  which 
the  subject  under  consideration  should  be  authoritatively  dis- 
posed of,  were  principles  of  government  as  well  known  to 
them  as  to  their  descendants  in  more  modem  times. 

The  formation  of  the  synod  also  occurred  with  as  little 
parade  as  the  opening  of  a  flower ;  the  bud  burst  its  leafy 
bonds  and  expanded  its  beauty  to  the  eye  and  poured  its  fra- 
g^rance  on  the  air.  It  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  extension 
of  territory.*  The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  embraced  the 
province  of  New  York ;  Philadelphia  Presbytery  covered  East 
and  West  Jersey  and  so  much  of  Pennsylvania  as  lay  north  of 
the  Great  Valley.  All  the  other  churches  belonged  to  New- 
castle Presbytery,  the  project  of  forming  the  ministers  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake  into  the 
I^resbytery  of  Snow  Hill  having  failed. 

The  synod  met  on  the  17th  of  September,  1717,  and  was 
called  upon  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  to  pronounce  authorita- 
tively on  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  his  brother's  widow.  Con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  discoursing  on  it :  they  made  a 

♦  [The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  met  in  that  city  on  Tuesday,  September  18, 
1716,  and  was  engaged  with  business  until  Saturday,  the  22d.  On  Friday,  the  21st, 
the  Presbytery  adopted  the  following  minute : — 

**  It  haTing  pleased  Divine  ProTidcnce  so  to  increase  our  number,  as  that,  after 
mach  deliberation,  we  judge  it  may  be  more  serviceable  to  the  interest  of  religion 
to  divide  ourselves  into  subordinate  meetings  or  presbyteries,  constituting  one 
uinnally  as  a  synod,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  to  consist  of  all  the 
members  of  each  subordinate  presbytery  or  meeting  for  this  year  at  least :  There- 
fore, it  is  agreed  by  the  presbytery,  after  serious  deliberation,  that  the  first  subor- 
dinate meeting  or  presbytery  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  as  they  shall 
see  fit,  do  consist  of  these  following  members, — viz. :   Masters  Andrews,  Jones, 
Powell,  Orr,  Bradner,  and  Morgan.     And  the  second  to  meet  at  Newcastle  or  else- 
where, as  they  shall  see  fit,  to  consist  of  these, — viz. :  Masters  Anderson,  McQill, 
Oillespie,  Witherspoon,  Evans,  and  Conn.     The  third  to  meet  at  Snow  Hill  or  else- 
where, to  consist  of  these, — viz. :    Masters  Davis,  Hampton,  and  Henry.     And,  in 
consideration  that  only  our  brethren   Mr.  McNish  and  Mr.  Pumry  are  of  our 
number  on  Long  Island  at  present,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  them  to  use  their 
best  endeavours  with  the  neighbouring  brethren  that  are  settled  there  which,  as 
jet,  join  not  with  iis>  to  join  with  them  in  erecting  a  fourth  presbytery."    Records 
of  the  Presbyteriaii  Choroh,  pp.  48,  4i.    BoArd  of  Publication,  1841.    £d.] 
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iinaTiiruonB  declaration  of  its  being  incestuous  and  unlawful, 
the  parties  not  to  be  restored  to  church  privileges  until  they 
parted. 

They  also  began  a  fund  for  pious  uses,  to  which  yearly  con- 
triljutiona  were  made  by  the  congregations :  by  it  they  aided 
feel)l0  churches,  assisted  in  building  places  of  worship,  and 
relieved  the  widows  of  their  deceased  members. 

About  this  period,  a  large  emigration  commenced  from  the 
north  of  Ireland;  year  after  year  it  flowed  into  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  immediate  cause 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  refusal  to  renew  the  leases  to  the 
tenants  on  the  old  terms,  or  on  any  terms  which  they  judged 
reasonable. 

Cotton  Mather*  wrote  to  Principal  Sterling,  of  Glasgow,  on 
the  3d  of  Fourth  month,  1713,  expressing  the  hope  that,  "as 
great  numbers  are  like  to  come  to  us  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, the  bond  between  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  New 
Eugland  will  every  day  grow  stronger  and  stronger,"  On  the 
6th  of  Eighth  month,  1718,  he  writes  to  him : — "We  are  com- 
forted with  great  numbers  of  the  oppressed  brethren  coming 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  glorious  providence  of  God, 
in  the  removal  of  so  many  of  a  desirable  character  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  hath  doubtless  very  great  intentions  in  it." 

Among  these  were  Thomas  Creaghead,  who  came  in  1715; 
James  McQregoire,  in  1718,  with  a  number  of  families,  who 
established  themselves  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire ; 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  at  the  head  of  a  company  who  settled  at 
Worcester,  Massaehu setts ;  William  Cornwell,  from  Mona- 
ghan  Presbytery,  with  a  body  of  settlers  at  Casco  Bay,  in 
Maine,  in  Falmouth  township,  near  Portland ;  and  William. 
Boyd,  minister  of  Mecasky,  (or  Macosquin,)  who  returned 
soon  after  and  settled  at  Taboyn.  Mather  also  speaks  in  high 
tenna  of  James  Woodside,  who  also  returned. 

On  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  1718,  Mather  wrote  to  An- 
drews : — "  Sir :  it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  your  bre- 
thren here  to  imderstand  how  comfortably  and  admirably  you 
are  strengthened  by  an  accession  of  excellent  men  to  carrj'  on 
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the  work  of  the  ministrj  with  you.  The  compassion  which 
our  dear  Saviour  has  herein  shown  to  the  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  encouragement  ^ven  to  his  faithful  servants  who 
wanted  such  faithful  labourers,  we  have  observed  with  delight 
and  veneration.  And  we  promise  ourselves  that  your  wise, 
gracious,  candid,  and  condescending  union  with  one  another, 
and  your  continual  progression  of  services  to  be  done  for  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d,  will  be  attended  with  many  happy  con- 
sequents in  your  parts  of  the  world." 

The  Act  of  Toleration,  relieving  Dissenters  from  the  oppres- 
mve  Act  of  Uniformity,  was  not  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  till  1719,  in  the  siicth  year  of  George  L 

The  Dissenters  in  England,  in  order  to  enjoy  relief  under 
the  Toleration,  were  required  to  subscribe  the  doctrinal  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England.    The  Irish  Presbyterians  were 
determined  not  to  accept  of  the  toleration  if  tendered  on  those 
terms.     On  the  10th  of  November,  1714,  there  was  a  meeting 
of  ministers  and  gentlemen  at  Antrim,  to  consider  on  what 
grounds  they  would  receive  it;  and  their  unanimous  resolve 
was,  that  ^'  the  first  thing  we  shall  propose  to  the  government 
and  insist  upon  is,  that  the  terms  on  which  we  will  accept  it 
shall  be  our  subscribing  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith." 
At  a  full  synod  in  Belfast,  June  19, 1716,  an  interloquitur  was 
lield,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  approved  and  ad- 
hered to ;  yet,  as  the  government  might  refuse  to  allow  sub- 
Bcription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  to  be  enacted  as  the 
condition,  they  agreed  in  that  case  to  propose,  that  the  condi- 
tion be  subscription  to  this  formula: — 

"  I  profess  faith  in  Qod  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  these 
three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and 
glory.  I  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  that  they  are 
a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  and,  pursuant  to  this,  I 
believe  all  the  doctrines  common  to  the  Protestant  churches 
at  home  and  abroad,  contained  in  their  and  our  public  Con- 
fessions of  Faith." 

To  this,  some  objected  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  reced- 
ing from  the  Confession  to  propose  such  a  formula.    It  was 

replied,  that  the  formula  was  in  substance  the  same  with  our 
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Confofisiun,  and  a  compendious  abridgment  of  divers  of  thd 
most  futidameatal  articles  of  it,  and  that  to  tolerate  on  tba 
ground  of  it,  would  give  the  public  sanction  of  authority  to 
our  standing  by  and  preaching  up  to  all  known  principles  con- 
tained in  our  Confeaaion.  It  was  agreed,  with  but  one  dieaent- 
ing  voice,  that  to  propose  the  formula  could  not  rightly  be 
construed  as  a  relinquishing  the  Westminster  Confessiou  as 
our  Confession.  From  the  determination  as  a  last  resort  to 
propose  this  formula,  three  ministers  and  two  elders  dissented, 
and  one  minister  and  one  elder  were  jwh  liquet. 

In  1721,  at  the  Synod  in  Belfast,  Mr.  Ilatiday,  having  been 
called  to  the  old  congregation  in  that  town,  declined  to  declare 
for  the  Confession,  though  he  had  assented  to  it  when  licensed 
at  Rotterdam.  Testimonials  of  his  soundness  in  the  faith 
were  pi-oduced  from  the  London  ministers,  from  Leyden,  Rot- 
terdam, Ba«le,  and  Geneva,  and  from  several  presbyteries. 
He  said,  "  My  refusal  to  declare  my  assent  does  not  proceed 
&om  my  disbelief  of  the  important  truths  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  the  contrary  of  which,  by  word  and 
writing,  I  have  often  declared,  as  this  veuerable  body  can  bear 
.  me  witness ;  but  my  scruples  are  against  the  submitting  to  hu- 
man tests  of  divine  truth,  when  imposed  aa  a  necessary  term 
of  Christian  and  ministerial  communion,  especially  in  a  great 
number  of  extra-essential  truths,  without  the  knowledge  op 
belief  of  which  men  may  be  entitled  to  the  favour  of  God  and 
the  hopes  of  eternal  lite,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
gospel,  to  Christian  and  ministerial  communion." 

The  synod  utterly  disclaimed  all  power  of  imposing  oa 
men's  consciences,  of  which  God  alone  is  Lord;  and,  at  the 
aolicltation  of  the  reverend  coramiaeioners  from  Dublin  Pres- 
bytery, they  indulged  Uallyday,  who  declined  giving  the  rea- 
sons of  his  scruples,  lest  it  should  cause  heat  and  altercation ; 
but  they  rebuked  the  Belfast  Presbytery  for  having  proceeded 
to  settle  him. 

They,  however,  by  a  majority  resolved  that  each  individual 
minister  should  express  his  opinion  distinctly  coucoruing  the 
Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  several  declined 
and  were  excluded.  Others  professed  their  faith  in  the  Trinity, 
but  refused  to  subscribe  the  Westminster  Contession, 

A  great  number  of  congregations  supplicated  the  synod. 
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earnestly,  that  all  its  mdmbers  and  all  the  inferior  juiiicatories 
should  be  obliged  to  eubscribe  the  Westminster  Oonfession. 
Ad  overture  concerning  the  Eternal  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God 
-was  brought  in ;  an  interloqoitnr  was  held,  and  the  overture 
remodelled,  read  three  times,  and  reasoned  upon  at  great 
length.  Some  withdrew,  and,  while  professing  in  the  strongest' 
terms  to  believe  the  article,  objected  to  fhe  overture  as  unsea- 
sonable, and  because,  in  their  judgment,  they  were  against  all' 
authoritatjve  decisions  and  human  tests  of  orthodoxy. 

The  synod  declared  it  to  be  an  aspersion,  wholly  groundless 
8o  &r  as  they  knew,  that  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  Qtod  was  im- 
pugned by  their  members ;  and  that  "  it  is  our  resolution  that 
whoever  denies  this  article  hereafter  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  con- 
versation, or  in  print,  shall  be  proceeded  against  according  to 
the  law  of  the  gospel  and  disowned.*' 

In  1721,  Gillespie  introduced  a  declaration  into  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  adopted : — ^^  Our  opinion  is,  that  if 
any  brother  have  any  overture  to  ofier  to  be  formed  into  an  act 
of  synod,  for  the  better  carrying  on  in  the  matters  of  our  go- 
vernment and  discipline,  he  may  bring  it  in  against  next 
synod."  The  design  of  Gillespie  was  probably  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  overture  concerning  some  material  point  of  doc- 
trine, perhaps  the  very  one  which  had  engrossed  the  attention, 
of  the  mother-synod.  Dickinson  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
ground  of  Hallyday,  Abemethy,  and  others,  who,  while  profess- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  objected  to  any  authori- 
tative decision  by  a  human  tribunal.  He,  therefore,  with  Mor- 
gan, Jones,  D.  Evans,  Pierson,  and  Webb,  protested  against 
adopting  the  resolution,  and  against  its  being  recorded. 

Andrews*  wrote  to  Colman,  April  80, 1722 : — "  Two  or  three 
things  have  happened  within  a  twelvemonth  among  us  of  no 
very  promising  aspect  among  some  few  other  better  things. 
The  business  of  the  protestation  that  happened  at  our  last 
synodical  meeting,  I've  endeavoured  to  heal,  and  I  hope  'twill 
be  healed.    I  know  not  but  the  Pacificf  Articles  have  had  their 

*  MSS.  Massachiisetts  Historical  Society. 

f  The  Pacificatioii  Articles  were  adopted,  in  1720,  by  the  Irish  Synod.  '*  If  any 
person  called  to  snbecribe  shall  scruple  any  phrase  or  phrases  in  the  Confession,  he 
thall  have  leave  to  use  his  own  expression,  which  the  presbytery  shall  accept  of, 
provided  they  judge  such  a  person  sound  in  the  fiidth:  the  explanation  shall  be 
entered  on  the  presbytery-book."    '*  It's  a  larger  door,**  says  Wodrow,  "  than  we 
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good  use.  In  short,  I  think  the  difference  is  in  words,  for  I 
can't  find  any  real  difference,  liaving  sifted  the  matter  in  seve- 
ral letters  which  have  passed  betwueii  Mr.  Dickinson  and  me 
upon  it.  I  am  still  of  the  mind,  as  I  told  you  before,  that  the 
Bquabble  at  New  York  is  at  this  bottom  and  has  an  evil  influ- 
ence on  our  peace.     I  wish  it  may  not  do  more  hurt  hereafter." 

Dickinson,  as  the  moderator,  opened  the  synod  with  a  ser- 
mon* on  2  Timothy  iii.  17,  in  1722.  It  bore  directly  on  his 
position  assumed  in  the  protest;  asserting  that  the  church  has 
ijo  authority  to  make  new  laws  or  alter  or  add  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  "I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  any 
such  dedimua  pokstatem  from  Christ,  or  the  least  lisp  in  the 
Bible,  that  counteuancea  such  a  regal  power," 
,  They  had  accompanied  their  protest  with  reasons.  McG-ill 
and  McNish  produced  answers ;  when  Jones,  Morgan,  Dickin- 
son, and  Evans,  brought  in  a  paper  testifying  their  judgment 
concerning  church  government,  which  was  approved  by  the 
synod,  and  ordered  by  the  synod  to  be  recorded  in  the  synod- 
book.  Likewise,  the  said  brethren  being  willing  to  take  back 
their  protestation  against  the  act,  together  with  their  roaaona 
given  in  defence  of  said  protest,  the  synod  doth  hereby  order 
that  the  protest,  together  witli  the  reasons  of  it,  as  also  the  an- 
swers at  the  appointment  of  the  synod  given  in  to  the  reasons 
alleged  by  Mr.  Daniel  McGill  and  Mr,  George  McNiah,  be  all 
withdrawn,  and  that  the  said  act  remain  and  be  in  all  respects  as 
if  no  such  protest  had  been  made.    The  articles  are  as  follows: 

"1,  We  freely  grant  that  there  is  full  executive  power  of 
church  government  in  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  that  they 
may  authoritatively  in  the  name  of  Christ  use  the  keys  of. 
church  discipline  to  all  proper  intents  and  purposes,  aud  that 
the  keys  of  the  church  are  committed  to  the  church  officers 
and  to  them  only. 

"2.  Wo  also  grant  that  the  mere  circumstantials  of  church 
discipline,  such  as  the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  carrying  on,  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  Judica- 
tories to  determine  as  occasions  occur,  conformable  to  the 
general  rules  in  the  word  of  God,  that  require  all  things  to  be 

nllon  of     The  tjaad  bood  saw  Uie  ndvnnUga  Ukva  of  theen  articles  b/  uuaiiuad 
men,  aad  repealed  theto." — Wodroa  Currtipondeace. 
*  jktSS.  MaisMbusettB  Uuituriciil  Societ/. 
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done  decently  and  in  order.  And  if  these  things  are  called  ads, 
'we  will  take  no  offence  at  the  word,  provided  that  these  acts 
\>e  not  imposed  on  such,  as  conscientiously  dissent  from  them. 

**  3.  We  also  grant,  that  synods  may  compose  directories  and 
recommend  them  to  all  their  members,  respecting  all  the  parts 
of  discipline;  provided  that  all  subordinate  judicatories  may 
decline  from  such  directories,  when  they  conscientiously  think 
they  have  just  reason  to  do  so. 

"4.  We  freely  allow  that  appeals  maybe  made  from  all  infe- 
rior to  superior  judicatories,  and  that  they  have  power  to  con- 
sider and  determine  such  appeals," 

"  The  synod  was  so  universally  pleased  with  the  abovesaid 
composure  of  their  difference,  that  they  unanimously  united  in 
a  thanksgiving-prayer,  and  joyful  singing  the  180th  Psalm.'* 
The  reasons  of  protest  and  the  answer  were  both  dropped 
from  the  record.  The  four  points  presented  as  the  basis  of 
f^greement  were  so  material,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  that  they  decided,  in  1725,  that  those  who  denied  them 
should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  matter  affecting  tjkose 
who  believed  them,  "it  being  contrary  to  common  equity, 
that,  where  there  is  a  parity  of  power,  the  obligatibii  to  mu- 
tual submission  should  not  be  equal  in  all  the  members." 
The  next  year  a  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  was  ap- 
pointed, on  which  Dickinson  served ;  but  Jones  and  D.  Evans 
dissented  from  the  appointment  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  Gillespie's  proposal  in 
1721,  a  commission  of  synod  was  appointed  to  act  in  their 
name,  and  with  all  their  authority,  in  the  matter  of  the  fund 
or  any  other  business  which  may  come  before  them.  The 
commission  was  annually  appointed  until  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  loss  of  all  the  minutes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings is  much  to  be  regretted. 

In  1722,  the  Irish  Synod  resolved  firmly  and  constantly  to 
adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  being  founded  on 
the  Word  of  God  and  agreeable  thereto;  and  to  cleave  to  and 
maintain  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline,  hitherto 
exercised  among  them  according  to  our  known  rules,  agreeable 
to  the  Scripture. 

In  1723,  for  the  security  of  the  church,  they  resolved  that 
the  declaring  of  Articles  of  Faith  in  Scripture  language  only, 
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which  had  been  permitted  by  tlie  Pacification  Articles,  shall 
not  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  a  person's  soundness 
in  the  faith;  and  tliat  the  condemning  of  all  creeds,  confes- 
sions, and  declarations  of  faith  in  haman  words,  opens  a  door 
to  let  errors  and  heresies  into  the  church. 

These  proceedings  sent  a  wave  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  in 
1724,  tbe  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  entered  in  their  book  a  for- 
mula, expressing  adherence  to  the  "Westminater  Confession, 
and  their  candidates  on  being  licensed  cheerfully  signed  it: — 
"I  do  own  the  Westminster  Confession  aa  the  confession  of 
my  faith."  What  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island  did  during  these  years  cannot  be  ascertained,  their 
records  being  lost.  The  formula  used  by  Armagh  Presbytery, 
in  Ulster,  was,  "I  do  believe  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  to  be  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  tlierefore  as  such,  by  this  my  subscription,  do  own  it  us 
the  confession  of  my  faith." 

In  1725,  the  Irish  Synod  resolved  to  eospend  from  the  mi- 
nis^ all  who  reproached  the  church  judicatories  Spi  requiring 
subscription;  and  "that  whosoever  shall  maintain  that  Christ 
has  not  lodged  any  authority  in  the  judicatories  of  this  church, 
but  that  they  are  more  consultative  meetings,  whose  decisions 
even  iu  matters  of  prudence  and  expediency  may  be  counter- 
acted and  defeated  by  every  man's  private  judgment,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  matter  the  decision  whereof 
may  aftect  any  member  who  believes  the  proper  authority  of 
our  judicatories  as  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  wliich 
submission  is  due  iu  all  thiuga  lawful  for  conscience."  They 
ordered  also  that  censure  be  inflicted  on  those  who  refused, 
when  required  by  a  regularly-constituted  judicatory,  to  give  a 
declaration  of  their  sentiments  on  any  important  article  of 
faith.  They  transmitted  the  following  overture  by  a  great 
majority  to  the  preabyteriea : — Whether  or  not  we  ahould,  after 
the  laudable  example  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  iii  their 
General  Aasembly,  require  of  every  minister  and  ruling 
elder,  before  their  admission  to  vote  iu  the  General  Synod, 
that  he  subscribe  or  declare  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  to  bo  the  confession  of  his  faith  aa  a  qualification  of 
membership?  They  also  ordered,  that  if  any  inferior  judicn- 
lory  shall  reverse  or  alter  the  decisions  of  their  superior  judi- 
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eatoriesy  the  mbderator  tad  oleii:  fbea  in  offlkse  thall  incur 
snspenrion  as  long  as  the  next  higher  judicatoiy  flhall  see  fit. 

In  1T26,  the  non-subscribers  ofiiared  proposittons  ifor  an  'ac- 
commodation, which  the  subscribers  rejected  as  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  unily  of  this  church;  and,  ^'by  these  their 
principles  and  their  declared  resolutions  to  adhere  to  them,  they 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  maintain  ministerial  communion 
with  them  in  church  judicatories  as  formerly,  consistently 
with  the  faithAil  discharge  of  our  ministerial  office  and  the 
peace  of  our  own  consciences."  The  non-subscribers  read 
their  observations  on  this  paper:  eighteen  ministers  and  four 
elders  objected  to  proceed  to  the  vote  on  it  It  was  agreed  to 
by  a  great  majority,  eleven  ministers  and  one  elder  dissent- 
ing. The  non-subscribers,  being  thus  excluded,  withdrew,  and 
formed  the  Antrim  Presbytery* 

In  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1727,  Thomson, 
of  Lewestown,  introduced  the  following  overture  :* 

**That  the  synod,  as  an  ecclesiastical  judicature  of  Christ, 
clothed  with  ministerial  authority  to  act  in  concert  in  behalf 
of  truth  and  in  opposition  to  error,  would,  by  an  act  of  its 
own,  publicly  and  authoritatively  adopt  the  Westminster  Con- 
iession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  ke.  for  the  public  confession  of 
our  faith;  and  oblige  each  presbyteiy  to  require  every  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  to  subscribe  or  otherwise  acknowledge, 
coram  presbyteria^  the  said  Confession,  2a^A,  promise  not  to 
preach  or  teach  contrary  to  it.  All  ^  actual  ministers'  coming 
among  us  to  do  the  like,  and  no  minister  to  teach  or  preach 
contrary  to  said  articles,  unless  first  he  propose  the  point  to 
the  presbytery  or  synod  to  be  by  them  discussed.  Each  mi- 
nister to  recommend  to  his  flock  to  entertain  the  truth  in  love, 
be  zealous,  and  fruitful,  and  earnest  by  prayer  with  God,  to 
preserve  the  vine  from  being  spoiled  by  these  deluding 
foxes."t 

Nothing  is  said  of  it  in  the  minutes  of  that  year ;  but  New- 
castle Presbytery,  March  28, 1728,  requested  it  to  be  produced, 
and,  being  read,  a  judgment  on  it  was  deferred  till  the  next 
meeting.  They  say  subsequently  that  the  synod  slighted  it, 
aud  that  Thomson  published  a  letter  which  took  eftect.    He 

*  Printed  in  Hodge*t  History,  fh>m  Mr.  Ebeneser  Hazard's  MSS. 
t  Page  02,  Synod  Records. 
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printed  the  overture,  with  liia  reasons  for  its  adoption.  It  wsa 
proposed,  he  says,  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  the  ingress 
and  spreading;  of  dangerous  errors  among  ourselves  and  our 
floeks.  "Being  an  organized  body,  we  ought,  especially  when 
apparent  dangers  call  for  it,  to  exert  onrselves  in  vindication 
and  defence  of  the  truth  we  profess.  We  are  not  accountable 
to  the  judicial  inquiry  of  any  superior  earthly  judicatory;  and, 
if  we  do  not  exert  the  authority  inlierent  in  us  for  mtuutaining 
the  purity  of  gospel  truth,  there  is  no  earthly  authority  to  call 
us  in  question  for  our  neglect,  our  errors  or  heresies. 

"Perhaps  my  unacquaintedness  with  our  records  may  cause 
me  to  mistake;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  are  too  much  like  the 
people  of  Laiah, — in  a  careless,  defenceless  condition,  as  a  city 
without  walls,  having  never,  by  a  conjunct  act  of  the  represeu- 
tatives  of  our  church,  made  it  our  confession  a&  we  are  a  united 
body  politic,  and  there  being  nothing  to  keep  out  of  the  mi- 
nistry those  who  are  corrupt  in  doctrinals,  or  to  prevent  any 
among  us  from  propagating  gross  errors.  Pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous corruptions  in  doctrine  have  grown  in  fashion  among 
those,  wiiose  ancestors  would  have  sealed  the  now  despised 
truth  with  their  blood.  Our  infancy  and  poverty  prevent  ua 
from  planting  a  seminary  of  learning;  and  we  must  depend  on 
other  places  for  men  to  supply  our  vacancies,  and  bo  are  in 
danger  of  having  our  ministry  corrupted,  by  those  who  are 
leavened  beforehand  with  false  doctrine.  If  such  an  expedient 
be  neglected,  (now,  I  hope  it  may  be  done,)  those  who  now 
discern  not  the  necessity  hereof,  may,  ere  many  years,  see  it 
when  it  will  be  too  late;  when  perhaps  the  number  of  truth'a 
friends  may  be  too  few  to  carry  such  a  point  in  the  synod." 

The  synod  met  in  the  fall  by  delegates,  it  having  been 
resolved  to  do  so  in  1724,  and  to  have  "a  full  synod"*  every 
third  year.  The  delegates  were,  from  Philadelphia  Presby- 
tery, Andrews,  Morgan,  "William  Tonnent  and  his  son  Gil- 
bert, Pierson,  Dickinson,  and  Parris ;  from  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery, Creaghead,  Thomson,  Anderson,  Gillespie,  McCook, 
Geleton,  Houston,  and  Boyd ;  from  Long  Island  Presbytery, 
Pomoroy  and  Cross.  There  were  twelve  eiders,  all  IrishmeQ 
or   Scotchmen,   except  John  Budd,  from  Philadelphia,   and 

*  Tbu  Sjnod  of  UlsWr  speak  of  "  k  fuli  ayuod"  lu  Mr!;-  as  1T16.  Tbe  plso 
of  (leUgntioii  went  oat  of  uae  iu  1730. 
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STathanid  Hasard,  of  New  Tork»  Of  the  minifltexB,  idx  were 
fiom  New  England. 

The  oveitare  on  sabBcription  being  read,  the  synod,  jndg* 
ing  it  to  be  a  yeiy  important  alBBiir,  nnanimoiuly  deferred  the 
ooneideration  of  it  for  a  year,  recommending  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  presbytery  to  give  notice  to  the  absent  members 
of  it,  and  agreeing  that  the  next  synod  should  be  a  full  one. 

Andrews*  wrote  to  Golinan,  April  T,  1729: — "We  are  now 
likely  to  fellinto  a  great  diflferenoe  about  subecribing  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  An  overture  for  it— drawn 
np  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Lewestown — ^was  offered  to  our  synod 
the  year  before  last,  but  not  then  read  in  the  synod.  Measures 
were  taken  to  stave  it  off;  and  I  was  in  hopes  we  should  have 
heard  no  more  of  it.  But  last  year  it  was  brought  again, 
recommended  by^ all  the  Scotch  and  IriBh  members  present; 
and,  being  read  among  us,  a  proposal  was  made,  prosecuted, 
and  agreed  to,  that  it  should  be  deferred  till  our  next  meeting 
for  further  consideration.  The  proposal  is,  that  all  ministers 
and  intrants  should  sign  it,  or  be  disowned  as  members. 
Now,  what  shall  we  do?  They  will  certainly  carry  it  by 
numbers.  Our  countrymen  say  they  are  willing  to  join  in  a 
vote  to  make  it  the  Confession  of  our  church ;  but  to  agree  to 
making  it  a  test  of  orthodoxy  and  term  of  ministerial  corn* 
munion,  they  will  not.  I  think  all  the  Scotch  are  on  one 
nde,  and  all  the  English  and  Welsh .  on  the  other,  to  a  man. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  so  determined  as  to  be  incapable  to 
receive  advice;  and  I  give  you  this  account  that  I  may  have 
your  judgment  what  I  had  best  do  in  the  matter.  Supposing 
I  do  believe  it:  shall  I,  on  the  terms  above  mentioned,  sub- 
scribe or  not?  I  earnestly  desire  you  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  send  me  your  opinion.  Our  brethren  have  got  the  over- 
ture, with  a  preface  to  it,  printed ;  and  I  intend  to  send  you 
one  for  the  better  regulation  of  your  thoughts  about  it. 
Some  say  the  design  of  this  motion  is  to  spew  out  our  coun- 
trymen,— they  being  scarce  able  to  hold  way  with  the  other 
brethren  in  all  their  disciplinary  and  legislative  notions. 
What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  I  know  not.  Some  deny  it; 
whereas  others  say  there  is  something  in  it    I  am  satisfied, 

*  Printed  in  Hodg9*B  History  from  the  MSS.  of  Ebenezer  Hazard. 
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some  of  ua  are  an  uneasineea  to  ttiem,  and  are  thought  to  be 
too  much  in  their  way  sometimes,  so  that  I  think  it  would  be 
no  trouble  to  lose  eome  of  iia.  Yet  I  can't  think  thia  to  be 
the  thing  ultimately  designed,  whatever  smaller  glances  there 
may  be  at  it.  I  have  no  thought,  they  have  any  detsigu 
agaiuBt  me  in  particular;  I  have  no  reason  for  it.  This  busi- 
ness lies  heavy  on  my  mind;  and  I  desire  that  we  may  be 
directed  in  it,  that  we  may  not  bring  a  scandal  on  our  pro- 
fession. Though  I  have  been  aomelimoa  tlie  instrament  of 
keeping  them  together,  when  they  were  like  to  fall  to  pieces, 
I  have  little  hope  of  doing  so  now.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
scandal  of  a  division,  I  should  not  be  much  against  it;  for  the 
different  countrymen  seem  to  be  most  delighted  with  each  other 
and  to  do  beat  when  they  are  by  themselves.  My  congrega- 
tion being  made  up  of  divers  nations  of  different  sentiments, 
this  brings  me  under  greater  difficulty  in  this  contested  busi- 
ness than  any  other  minister  of  our  number.  I  am  afraid 
of  the  event.  However,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  near  ae  I 
can  what  I  understand  to  be  duty,  and  leave  the  issue  to 
Providence." 

Dickinson  published  "Remarks"*  on  a  discourse  entitled 
*'An  Overture."  It  is  dated  April  10,  1729,  and  was  printed 
by  J.  P.  Zenger,  Smith  Street,  New  York.  He  insists  that 
poor  defencelesB  Laish  will  not  be  bettered  by  the  wall  of 
aubseription,  which  will  fall  if  a  fox  go  over  it.  Her  true 
defence  is  the  thorough  examination  of  candidates  on  the 
saving  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  in  reviving  ancient  disci- 
pline, in  bringing  offenders  to  account,  and  being  diligent  in 
preaching  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He  shows  that  there 
may  be  a  bond  of  union  without  subscription,  that  the 
synod  had  already  a  bond  of  union  in  the  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth,  and  that  subscription  always  causes 
disunion.  To  shut  out  of  the  ministry  non-subscribers,  is  to 
make  the  Confession,  not  the  Bible,  our  standard,  and  is  an 
invasion  of  the  royalty  of  Christ, 

He  depicts  the  sod  condition  of  a  good  man  who  cannot  in 
conscience  subscribe  i  he  is,  at  beat,  treated  aa  a  weak  brf)ther, 
or  held  up  to  his  people  aa  an  object  of  distrust.     He  refers  to 
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the  AiBiBl  giosp  of  hBOMM  wMoh  onowded  into  fhe  chivoh, 
wkhin  ievenly  yean  after  the  adoption  of  the  Nioene  Creed; 
all  of  whieh  ^flowed  from  the  corrupt  fonntun  ci  imponlione 
and  snbflcriptions.  This  was  the  mark  set  by  Providence  on 
the  first  subscription  of  this  kind,  and  this  the  defiBuce  and 
propagation  of  l^e  truth  that  followed  firom  it.  The  churches 
of  New  England  have  always  been  non-subscribers^  and  yet 
retain  their  first  fiuth  and  }ove.  Subscription,  therefore,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  being  or  the  weli-being  of  a  church; 
unless  hatred,  variance,  emulation,  wrath,  strife,  sedition,  and 
heresies  are  necessary  to  that  end.'' "^ 

To  this,  if  Thomson  replied,  no  copy  of  his  answer  is 
known  to  remain.  la  his  view,  ^secret,  bosom  enemies  of 
the  truth  ([  mean  those  who,  b<^g  visible  members  of  the 
church,  do  not  openly  and  violentiy  oppose  the  truth  professed 
therein,  but  in  a  secret  way  endeavour  to  undermine  it)  are  as 
dangerous  as  any;  and  the  church  should  in  a  special  manner 
exercise  her  vi^lance  against  such,  by  searching  them  ou^ 
discovering  them,  and  setting  a  mark  upon  them,  whereby 
they  may  be  known,  and  so  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
deceive.*' 

.  The  result  of  this  delay  was  manifest  and  happy.  In  1729, 
all  the  members  of  synod  were  present,  except  Morgan,  Pem* 
berton,  Cross,  Webb,  Stewart,  Pomeroy,  and  Hook ;  four  of 
whom  were  Kew  England  men.  There  were  thirteen  elders, 
of  whom  Mr.  Budd  was  of  American  birth,  and  William 
Williams  was  probably  a  Welshman. 

The  overture  was  referred  to  Anderson,  the  moderator, 
Andrews,  Dickinson,  Thomson,  Pierson,  Creaghead,  and 
Conn,  and  the  elder  John  Budd.  They  brought  in  an  over* 
tore,  which,  after  long  debating,  was  agreed  on 

*  When  Prerident  Clapp  Mtablished  tht  Professonhip  of  PiTinity  in  Tale  Ool- 
Iflge,  and  made  snbscription  to  the  Oonlesaion  binding  on  the  profeesor,  Dr.  John 
Gale,  of  Eillingworthy  attacked  him,  and  quoted  the  passage  in  the  text  Mr. 
Clapp  replied.  Pr.  Bellamy  wrote  on  the  same  side,  nnder  the  signature  of 
**  PaaliBns."  Dr.  Hopkins  was  lealoos  fbr  the  sabseription.  Boetwiek,  on  hearing 
of  Dr.  Dana's  settlement  at  Wallingford,  wrote  to  Bellamy,  (January  1,  17A9,) 
<*  'Tls  a  mercy  that  all  our  mimsters  are  professed  adherers  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Ko  Arminian  can  be  encouraged  or  get  his  bread  by  preaching  among  us. 
A  late  attempt  has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  young  elorgyman  from  Ireland,  all 
along  the  coast,  but  to  no  purpose." 
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"  All  the  ministers  of  the  synod  how  present,  except  one 
that  declared  himself  not  prepared,  after  proposing  all  the 
scraples  that  any  of  them  had  to  make  against  any  articles 
and  expressions  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westmin- 
ster, have  unanimously  agreed  in  the  solution  of  those  scru- 
pies,  and  in  declaring  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms 
to  be  the  Confession  of  their  Faith;  excepting  only  some 
clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters,  concerning 
which  clauses  the  synod  do  unanimously  declare  that  they  do 
not  receive  those  articles  in  any  such  sense,  as  to  suppose, 
that  the  civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling  power  over  synods, 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  authority,  or 
power  to  persecute  any  for  their  religion,  or  in  any  sense 
contrary  to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain." 

The  ministers  present  were  Andrews,  Creaghead,  Anderson, 
Thomson,  Pierson,  Gtelston,  Houston,  Tennent  and  his  son 
Gilbert,  Boyd,  Dickinson,  Bradner,  Hutcheson,  Thomas 
Evans,  Stevenson,  Conn,  Gillespie,  and  Wilson.  Observing 
the  unanimity,  peace,  and  unity  which  appeared  in  all  their 
consultations  and  determinations  in  this  affair,  they  unani- 
mously agreed  in  giving  thanks  to  God  in  solemn  prayer  and 
praises. 

They  also  unanimously  ackowledged  and  declared  that "  they 
judge  the  Directory  for  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
commonly  annexed  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  to  be 
agreeable  in  substance  to  the  word  of  God  and  founded 
thereon ;  and,  therefore,  do  earnestly  recommend  the  same  to 
all  their  members,  to  be  by  them  observed  as  near  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  and  Christian  prudence  direct." 

Elmer,  who  had  recently  come  from  New  England,  pro- 
fessed himself  not  prepared  to  act ;  but,  in  1780,  he  gave  in 
his  adhesion.  Pemberton  and  Morgan  "declared"  before 
their  presbyteries;  and  David  Evans,  who  had  withdrawn 
three  years  before,  returned  and  adopted  the  Confession. 

This   unanimity  was    remarkable,    and   ought  to  be  re- 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  m 

*  Pemberton,  in  » letter  to  Dr.  Colman,  calls  it "  our  happy  agreement." 
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garded  as  a  signal  manifestation  of  God's  gracious  love 
and  care. 

The  Presbytery  of  Charleston  at  the  same  time  were 
sadly  divided.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  of  Cainhoy,  and 
Mr.  Basset,  of  Charleston,  appeared  as  non  -  subscribers. 
The  former  represented  to  Dr.  Colman"^  that  the  matter 
was  urged  in  an  unbrotherly  and  unchristian  manner  by 
the  Scotch  brethren.  He  published  a  sermon,  in  1729 : — 
''Human  Impositions  proved  unscriptural ;  or,  the  Divine 
Right  of  Private  Judgment"  The  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher,  of 
Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  published,  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
sermon  entitled  ''A  Preservativef  against  Dangerous  Errors 
in  the  Unction  of  the  Holy  One,"  Smith's  reply  was  headed, 
"No  NewJ  Thing  for  Qtood  Men  to  be  evil^poken  of." 
Smith  said  that  they  denied  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  insisted  on  his  putting  the  Confession  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Bible.  This  they,  of  course,  denied,  and  charged 
him  with  saying  that  Pierce,  of  Exeter,  had  as  good  right  to 
hold  his  heretical  views  of  the  Trinity  as  they  had  to  hold  the 
truth.  He  declared  that  he  believed  every  thing  in  the  West- 
minster Confession,  except  the  clauses  on  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  on  the  divine  right  of  ruling  elders,  and  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  with  wife's  kindred.  «  There  is  but 
one  book  that  I  prefer  to  it"  His  adherence  was  read  in 
Presbytery ;  but  the  majority  refused  to  accept  it,  unless  he 
subscribed  also  seven  articles  of  their  framing.  The  diffi- 
culties continued  from  March,  1728-9,  to  1731.  The  White 
Meeting-house  in  Charleston  had  been  occupied  by  Presby- 
terians and  Independents :  the  Presbyterians  withdrew,  and 
the  line  of  separation  was  drawn  between  the  two  bodies,  not 
because  of  their  dittcrent  modes  of  church  government,  but 
as  subscribers  and  non-subscribers. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
Adopting  Act,  each  Presbytery  reporting  yearly  that  those 
who  were  licensed  or  ordained  did  adopt,  subscribe,  or  declare 
for  the  Confession  in  the  fullest  manner.  A  formula  was 
entered  on  the  records  of  Newcastle  and  Donegal  Presby- 


*  MSS.  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

f  MassachufletU  Historical  Sooietj  Library.  {  n>id. 
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teries,  and  wob  signed  by  each  member  on  being  received. 

At  Nottingham,  some  diseatisfaction  arose  from  the  auppo- 
ration  of  a  laxness  in  the  matter  of  scruples ;  but  Newcastle 
Presbj'tery  hastened  to  ailay  it  by  "  declaring  openly  before 
God  and  the  world  that  we  all  with  one  accord  adhere  to 
the  same  sound  form  of  doctrine  in  which  we  and  our 
fiitbera  were  trained,  and  own  tlie  Westminster  Confession 
and  Catechisms  to  be  the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  being  in 
all  things  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  and  discern,  taking  them  on  the  true,  genuine,  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  word." 

In  Boston,  an  Irish  minister  expressing  himself  strongly 
against  the  non-subscribers,  Dr.  Colmau  laid  the  matter  before 
the  indefatigable  Wodrow.  lie  was  shocked  at  such  unpa- 
ralleled conduct,  and  feared  it  was  "one  of  those  whose  beats, 
having  nearly  consumed  them  at  home.  Lave  carried  their 
fire  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  copy  of  their 
act  about  subscription ;  but  I  know  not  well  what  to  make 
of  it,"*  He  had  lamented  so  much  the  divisions  growing  out 
of  this  controversy  in  England  and  Ireland,  that  he  feared  our 
Adopting  Act  might  issue  aa  unhappily.  "  We  are  saved  from 
these  things,"  says  he,  "by  the  Act  of  the  Revolution,  Parlia- 
ment making  subscription  binding  on  all." 

No  instance  of  erroneous  teaching  is  known  to  have  oc- 
curred until  1735,  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Ueraphil!.     lie  could 

I  hardly  be  called  heretical, — being  a  trivial  man,  of  no  vigour 

of  thought  or  capacity  of  expression,  and  who  indifferently 

i  took  up  any  printed  discourse,  committed  it  to  memory,  and 

'  delivered  it  fluently  and  handsomely  as  an  extemporaneous 

effort.  As  soon  as  he  was  detected,  he  was  forsaken  by  hia 
zealous  friends,  and  passed  at  once  out  of  notice.  Henry 
Hunter  was,  iu  like  manner,  ready  to  sail  with  any  wind; 
he  used  whatever  came  to  hia  hand,  and  his  folly  was  soon 

^  manifest.      Branded  as  heretics,  Hemphill  and  Hunter  might 

have   been   canonized   as   martyrs ;   proved  to  be  plagiaries, 

J  popular  odium  made  them  glad  to  escape  from  disgrace  into 

obscurity. 
Hemphill  had  been  received  by  the  synod  from  the  Presby- 
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tery  of  Strabane  in  1784,  md  he  adopted  the  Confeenoa  in 
their  presence.  Letters  from  Ireland  induced  Newcastle  Pres- 
byteiy  (for  he  began  his  labours  at  New  London)  to  call  him 
to  account;  but  nothing  was  proved  to  his  disadvantage.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  Philadelphia^  expecting  to  find  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  country.  Being  a  young  man,  with  a  free,  hand- 
Bome  delivery,  he  was  invited  to  preach  as  assistant  to  An- 
drews. He  drew  great  numbers  after  him ;  but  many  of  the 
eongrogation  were  disgusted  with  the  sentiments  he  uttered, 
and  ceased  to  attend.  Andrews  heard  him  regularly,  and 
notified  the  moderator  of  the  commission  that  he  wished  to 
present  charges  against  Hemphill  for  erroneous  teaching. 
Franklin  was  a  great  admirer  of  him;  and,  on  the  week  be- 
fore the  commission  met,  he  wrote  and  published  in  his  paper^ 
a  dialogue  in  which  he  thus  speaks: — ^^Upon  the  supposition 
that  we  all  have  faith  in  Christ,  as  I  think  we  have,  where  can 
be  the  danger  of  being  exhorted  to  good  works?  Is  virtue 
heresy?  ....  Will  you  persecute,  silence,  and  condemn  a 
good  preacher  for  exhorting  men  to  be  honest  and  charitable  ? 
....  Supposing  our  fiithers  tied  themselves  to  the  West- 
minster Confession :  why  should  not  a  synod  in  Gheorge  the 
Second's  time  have  as  much  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
as  one  that  met  in  Oliver's  time  ?  ....  If  any  doctrine  there 
maintained  is,  or  shall  be  thereafter  found  to  be,  not  altogether 
orthodox,  why  must  we  be  forever  confined  to  that  or  any  other 
Confession?"  The  commission  was  fully  attended.  Andrews 
presented  eight  articles,  drawn  from  the  sermons  he  had  heard, 
either  impugning  or  leaving  out  of  view  original  sin  and  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  representing  salvation  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  as  setting  God  forth  as  stem  and  inexorable. 

After  many  delays,  Hemphill  produced  his  notes,  and  the 
commission  declared  him  erroneous  in  doctrine,  and  sus- 
pended him.  They  published  an  extract  of  their  minutes  ;t 
and  Franklin,  early  in  July,  wrote  and  printed  "  Some  Obser- 
vationsj  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commission  in  the  Affair  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill,  together  with  a  Defence  of  his  Sermons 
against  the  Censure  passed  on  them  by  the  Commission."    In 


♦  Gazette,  April,  1785:  in  Philadelphia  Library. 

t  Old  Soath  Choroh  Library.  }  Ibid. 
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this  he  assails  Teiment  of  Nesliaminy,  and  his  eon  Gilbert, 
and  with  virulence  dtfumes  HubbeU,  of  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
He  taktjs  the  ground  that  the  old  man  (Andrews)  was  jealous, 
and  the  comiuifisionj  to  uphold  him,  would  have  declared  any 
doctrine  "neeeseary  and  essential."  He  also  advertised  "A 
Narrative  of  the  rraceediiigs  of  Seven  General  Synods  of  the 
Northern  Preebj-terians  in  Ireland,  with  relation  to  their  dif- 
ference in  judgment  and  practice  from  the  year  1720  to  1726, 
in  which  they  issued  in  a  synodical  breach;  containing  the 
occasion,  rise,  true  state,  and  progress  of  the  diticrence,  hy 
Antrim  Presbytery,  with  Hallyday'a  reasons  against  the  impo- 
sition of  human  tests."* 

Dickinson  published  anonymously,  in  September,  "Re- 
marks on  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country  ;t  containing  the 
substance  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  in  the  cougre- 
gatiou  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill,  in  which  the  terms  of  Chris- 
tian and  ministerial  communion  are  so  stated  that  human  im- 
positions are  exploded,  a  proper  enclosure  proposed  for  every 
religious  society,  and  the  commission  justified  in  their  con- 
duct toward  Mr.  Hemphill. "t  To  this  he  appended  the  Adopt- 
ing Act,  "toj  convince  the  reader  that  we  govern  ourselves 
according  to  the  principles  here  asserted  and  pleaded  for." 
If  a  man  be,  in  the  society's  opinion,  qualified  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  like  to  serve  the  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  they  can  with  a  good  conscience  admit  him  to  the 
exercise  of  the  ministrj'  with  them,  notwithstanding  lesser 
differences  of  opinion  in  extra-essential  points.  £ut  if  he 
embrace  such  errors  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  society,  un- 
qualify him  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  that  important  trust, 
ijiey  cannot  admit  him  to  the  cure  of  souls  without  unfaithful- 
ness to  God  and  their  own  consciences.  To  admit  him  were 
dehberately  to  send  poison  into  Christ's  household,  instead  of 
the  portion  of  meat  which  he  has  provided. 

*  FnmkUa'e  Mcmoiri  of  hU  own  Life.  The  punpMoti  he  iuued  iu  this  c&bo  hare 
eacaped  the  sc&ruli  of  Mr.  Sparks.  The  Lettvr  to  ■  Friead  in  the  Countiy  we  bare 
not  Keep ;  but  the  Obeervntiuae  on  the  MinaUa  of  the  Cammission,  and  the  defenca 
of  the  obsprvationa,  aze  both  in  the  Old  South  Church  Library,  and  are  evidently 
from  Franklin's  pen. 

t  American  Antiqaariao  Socictj'a  Library.      See  odvertiBeaient,  NoTomber,  1735. 

X  Quoted  by  Dr.  Hodge. 
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Hemphill  contemptaonsly  disregarded  the  synod's  citation, 
declaring  that  he  had  adopted  the  Confession  only  in  its  '^  es« 
sential  and  necessary  doctrines,"  and  that  he  "^  despised  their 
daim  of  authority."  The  synod  disowned  him;  and  the 
speedy  detection,  in  the  printed  works  of  Dr.  James  Foster, 
Dr.  Ibbots,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  of  his  objectionable  disconrses, 
covered  him  and  his  adherents  with  confusion. 

The  synod  desired  the  brethren  to  answer  any  complaint  of 
Hemphill  if  necessary,  and  agreed  to  defray  the  expense  out 
of  the  fund. 

While  this  case  was  before  the  synod,  it  was  resolved  that "  if 
any  member  prepare  any  thing  for  the  press  on  any  religious 
controversy,  he  shidl  submit  the  same  to  be  perused  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  synod."  One  was  appointed  for  the  North,  con-* 
aisting  of  Andrews,  Dickinson,  Rob,  Cross,  Pemberton,  and 
Pierson;  another,  of  Anderson,  Thomas  Evans,  Cathcart, 
Stevenson,  and  Thomson.* 

The  people  of  Paxton  and  Derry  in  1786  supplicated  for  an 
explanation  of  some  expressions  and  distinctions  in  the  first 
or  preliminaiy  act  adopting  the  standards,  great  stress  having 
been  laid  by  the  friends  of  Hemphill  on  the  restriction  con- 
tained in  the  words  ^^  necessary  and  essential  doctrines."  The 
synod  declared  they  adopted  and  adhered  to  the  Confession, 
Catechism,  and  Directory,  without  the  least  variation  or  altera- 
tion, and  without  any  regard  to  said  distinctions* 

The  conjunct  Presbyteriesf  of  New  Brunswick  and  New- 
castle declared  it  to  be  an  aspersion  that  they  do  not  cleave  to 
and  maintain  the  standards  as  fully  as  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia in  their  public  acts  have  done.  "We  believe  with  our 
hearts,  and  profess  and  maintain  with  our  lips,  the  doctrines 
summed  up  and  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  as  the  truths  of  God  revealed  and  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  do 
receive,  acknowledge,  and  declare  the  said  Confession  and 
Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  our  faith ;  yet  so  as  that  no 

*  In  1722,  Newcastle  Presbytery  forbade  Gillespie  to  publish  any  remarks  on  a 
deeision  of  synod,  in  a  case  of  discipline,  until  they  gave  consent, 
t  Qaoted  by  Dr.  Hodge. 
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part  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  said  Confession  shall  be 
construed  as  to  allow  civil  magistrates,  as  such,  to  have  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  synods  or  church  judicatories,  much 
less  the  power  of  a  negative  voice  over  them  in  their  eccle- 
Qiastical  transactions ;  nor  is  any  part  of  it  to  be  understood  as 
opposite  to  the  memorable  settlement  of  the  crown  of  the 
three  kingdoms  in  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover." 

The  jealousy  of  the  people  for  the  integrity  of  the  standards, 
and  for  exact  and  hearty  adherence  to  them,  was  most  reason- 
able,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  the  New  Light "  at 
home,*'  and  from  the  probability  that  errorists  would  cross  the 
ocean  to  corrupt  "  our  church."  Great  alarm  prevailed  on  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  error  in  the  British  Isles.  Dr.  Col- 
xnan'*'  wrote  feelingly  on  the  subject  to  Andrews,  deploring  the 
propagation  of  dangerous  heresies  by  men  who  ^^  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  covert  of  believing  the  Bible,  while  they 
refused  to  avow  how  far  they  had  departed  from  the  fiedth  of 
God's  elect" 

No  dispute  seems  to  have  arrayed  brother  against  brother 
until  1738,  when  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Cowell  carried  on  in  a 
correspondence  a  discussion  on  the  ingredients  of  holy  obedi- 
ence,— whether  a  view  to  our  own  eternal  interests  could  in 
the  sight  of  God  be  an  acceptable  motive  for  seeking  salva- 
tion and  keeping  his  commandments?  ^^  Sundry  large  letters 
passed  between  them.  The  synod  appointed  a  committee  to 
converse  with  them  together,  and,  if  there  be  necessity,  dis- 
tinctly to  consider  the  papers.  They  ordered  them  to  refrain 
from  all  public  discourse  on  the  controversy,  and  all  methods 
of  spreading  it  among  the  populace,  until  die  committee  have 
made  their  report  to  the  synod.  They  were  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially and  thoroughly  agreed,  although  Tennent  feared 
that  there  had  been  ^  slighting  and  shufSing'  to  hide  errors 
*  contrary  to  the  express  testimony  of  Holy  Scriptures,  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Christian  experience.'  " 

Immediately  after  the  exclusion  of  Hemphill,  an  overture 
was  presented  and  adopted,  lamenting  the  great  and  uni- 
versal deluge  of  pernicious  errors  and  damnable  heresies,  ^^  and 
that  so  many  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  are  invading  the  flock 

*  MSS.  of  Massachasetts  Historical  Sodefy. 
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everywhere ;  and,  as  we  are  likely  to  have  the  most  of  oar 
supply  of  ministers  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  synod 
bears  testimony  against  the  late  too  common  and  now  alto- 
gether useless  practice  of  some  presbyteries  in  that  region, 
in  ordaining  men,  sine  tituloj  immediately  before  they  come 
hither,  and  depriving  ns  of  the  just  right  of  inspecting  into 
their  qualifications." 

Bobert  Cross,  Thomson,  and  Honston,  wrote  to  the  Gene- 
ral Synod,  that  ^^the  continuance  of  the  practice  will  be  very 
disagreeable  and  disobliging  to  us;  and  that  no  minister  so 
ordained  in  Ireland  shall  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  among  us  unless  he  submit  to  such  trials  as  the  pres- 
bytery to  which  he  comes  may  appoint."  They  suggested, 
also,  that  it  is  ^^  our  earnest  desires,  that  ministers,  besides 
credentials,  should  bring  letters  from  brethren  who  are  well 
known  to  us  to  be  firmly  attached  to  our  good  old  principles 
and  schemes." 

A  letter  was  received  fix)m  the  Synod  of  Ireland  in  1788« 
Anderson  and  Thomson  were  directed  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit a  respectful  answer.  Yearly  inquiry  was  made  concern- 
ing the  order  in  relation  to  ministers  coming  from  Europe. 
It  was  fiiithfully  observed. 

It  being  with  exceeding  difficulty  that  candidates  from  New 
England  could  be  induced  to  visit  our  vacancies,  there  was  no 
uneasiness  felt,  lest  we  should  be  overrun  from  that  quarter. 
Not  until  the  great  revival  did  "that  hive  of  preachers" 
swarm.  Of  the  few  who  came,  several  returned  as  soon  as 
they  could  find  an  eligible  situation, — Joseph  Smith  to  Mid- 
dletown  Upper  Houses,  Moses  Dickinson  to  Norwalk,  Chalker 
to  Glastenbury,  Gould  to  Middlefield,  Tudor  to  East  Windsor ; 
while  four  otiiers  made  only  a  transient  stay  and  passed  to 
parts  unknown.  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  in  1735,  wrote  to 
the  Rector  of  Yale  in  behalf  of  the  waste  places  in  West 
Jersey.  Daniel  Buckinghara,*  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1735, 
and  was  licensed  by  Hampshire  Association,  came ;  but,  though 
called  to  Pilesgrove  and  Gloster,  he  went  to  the  East.  Robert 
Small  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  New  Englauder  who 
sought  a  field  of  usefulness  in  Newcastle  Presbytery;  he  also 

*  MS.  Beoords  of  Philadelphia  Presbyterj. 
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went  into  West  Jersey ;  but  the  lack  of  good  testimonials  and 
some  ill-reports  deterred  Philadelphia  Presbytery  from  en- 
oouraging  him.  The  Rev.  John  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vardy  came  as  a  candidate  to  Philadelphia  for  the  post  of 
assistant  to  Andrews.  Dr.  Cooper,*  writing  to  Dr.  Colman, 
March  25,  1735,  said  that  he  intended  to  have  proposed  to  the 
ministers  of  Boston  to  resume  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Adams 
for  Philadelphia,  "  for  I  can't  but  think  it  a  pity  that  such 
superior  talents  as  his  should  be  so  much  unimproved." 
Adams  preached  the  opening  sermon  of  Presbytery  in  May, 
1736,  from  Isa.  x:^v.  2.  He  settled  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
•  In  two  oases  the  committee  of  synod  declined  to  ordain. 
They  had  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Cleverly;  but, 
owing  to  the  opposition  made  by  some  of  his  hearers,  they 
did  not  proceed  to  ordain  him  at  West  Hanover,  (Morristown,) 
New  Jersey.  The  congregation  of  Qoshen  seems  to  have  been 
much  distracted  at  the  close  of  Bradner's  life  with  a  personal 
difference  between  him  and  Samuel  Nealy.  On  his  death, 
Samuel  Tudor,  a  native  of  Poquonnok,  in  Windsor,  who  gra- 
duated at  Yale  in  1728,  came  as  a  candidatcf  Instead  of 
applying  to  the  presbytery,  the  congregation  supplicated  the 
synod,  in  1735,  to  send  as  soon  as  possibly  may  be,  a  committee 
to  ordain  him.  He  wrote  to  the  synod,  declaring  his  readiness 
to  adopt  the  Confession  and  submit  to  Presbyterian  rules. 
The  synod  appointed  him  a  Latin  exegesis  and  a  popular  ser- 
ihon  on  Rom.  xi.  6,  and  directed  Robert  Cross  to  preside  in 
that  affair,  and  with  Pumry,  Webb,  Nutman,  John  Cross,  and 
.  Chalker,  to  meet  there  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  and 
ordain.  The  congregation  was  publicly  notified,  on  a  Lord's 
day,  that  if  any  desired  they  might  lay  their  objections« 
Robert  Cross,  Pumry,  and  Chalker  met,  and  did  not  ordwi 
him  because  of  insufficiency. 

Tudor  was  bom  March  8, 1704-6,  in  East  Windsor,  and  was 
married  December  10,  1729,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Cohanzy,  and  afterwards  of  Middletown. 
He  was  ordained  the  second  minister  of  Poquonnok  Society 

*  MSS.  of  Massaohuaetts  Historical  Society. 

f  The  New  York  papers  of  1734  describe  him  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
Highlands  who  had  beeti  pursaod  by  robbers,  near  the  Fishkills,  on  the  12th  of 
August. 
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in  'Windsor  in  January,  1740,  and  died  September  21, 1757, — 
a  jfaithful  and  useful  minister,  respected  for  intelligence,  appli- 
cation to  business,  and  dignity  of  manner. 

Only  one  minister  besides  John  Orme  seems  to  have  come 
fix>m  England  from  the  formation  of  the  synod  to  the  disrup* 
tion : — ^Mr.  Peter  Finch,  in  1724.  His  testimonials  were  ap- 
proved, and  leave  was  given  to  the  people  in  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  on  tiieir  request,  to  employ  him.  The  next  year,  a 
small  sum  was  allowed  him  out  of  the  fund.  He  is  not 
again  mentioned.  He  was  probably  the  Rev.  Peter  Finch,  of 
iJorwich,  who  was  one  of  Matthew  Henry's  friends. 

John  Madowell  was  accepted  by  the  synod  in  1786  as  a 
probationer,  being  recommended  by  the  Presbytery  of  Temple- 
Patrick,  the  Session  of  Dunagor,  and  several  brethren  of  note 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  was  appointed  to  supply  the 
new  erection  in  Philadelphia  during  the  months  of  October 
«id  November.    His  name  never  again  appears  on  the  roll. 

Scotland  sent  as  few  men  during  the  twenty-five  years  before 
the  division.  Laing  and  Hutcheson  were  Scotsmen,  and  per- 
haps John  Cross,  Oarlisle,  and  one  or  two  more.  The  great 
majority  were  North-of-Ireland  men,  educated  at  Glasgow. 

Daring  the  same  period,  only  one  impostor  intruded  him- 
self on  them, — James  Morehead ;  he  preached  with  acceptance 
in  West  Jersey  and  in  Newcastle  county,  and  for  several  years 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  synod  to  reduce  him  to  obedionce. 
He  sunk  into  contempt  and  was  forgotten. 

There  was  much  land  to  be  possessed.  There  were  none  to 
go  forth  with  them  into  the  wilderness  and  contest  the  inhe- 
ritance. Great  caution  was  used  in  meting  out  the  bounds 
of  each  congregation,  and  no  new  erection  was  encouraged 
hastily.  A  perambulation  of  the  territory  was  made  by  indif- 
ferent persons,  and  the  projectors  were  required  to  furnish  the 
neighbouring  ministers  with  lists  of  their  supporters  and 
members  who  were  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  There  was 
no  lack  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  presbyteries,  each  pastor 
being  naturally  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion  or 
cession  of  his  legitimate  domain.  Generally,  the  people  strug- 
gled manfully  till  the  synod  or  presbytery  yielded,  and  in 
every  case  the  fears  which  had  made  the  reverend  judicatories 
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pause  were  disappointed,  in  the  mutual  growth  of  the  mother- 
churches  and  their  flourishing  daughters.  The  opposition  to 
the  erection  of  the  New  London  congregation  was  protracted 
for  years ;  slowly,  point  by  point,  every  thing  was  yielded,  and 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  all  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
the  church  of  Elk  River  were  dispelled.  New  London,  in  her 
turn,  seems  to  have  resisted  the  building  at  Fagg*8  Manor,  and 
with  the  like  result:  the  church  rose  on  the  site  selected  by 
the  people,  and  no  loss  was  sustained  by  New  London.  Boyd 
had  a  field  from  1724  to  1735,  covering  Octorara,  Pequea, 
Middle  Octorara,  and  the  Forks  of  Brandywine.  Hanover,  in 
East  Jersey,  struggled,  as  though  its  existence  were  at  stake, 
against  giving  leave  to  West  Hanover  or  Morristown  to  have 
ft  minister;  but,  seeing  no  prospect  of  reducing  "the  west 
part*'  to  submission,  they  yielded,  and  at  length  admitted  that 
they  were  no  losers  thereby. 

In  New  England  the  boundaries  of  the  towns  and  the  con- 
gregations were  identical  and  unchangeable  until  the  colonial 
legislature  gave  leave.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  trial  to  the 
Irish  Presbyterians  in  Massachusetts.  In  1718,  they  settied  in 
"Worcester,*  having  the  Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald  for  their 
minister.  Their  attempt  to  build  a  meeting-house  was  out- 
rageously defeated  by  a  mob  headed  by  some  of  "  the  con- 
siderable persons**  of  the  place.  They  had  afterwards  the  Rev. 
William  Johnston ;  but  they  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
first  church  in  the  town,  and  finally  he  left  them  and  settled 
in  Londonderry.  They  retained  their  Presbyterian  prefer- 
ences, and  carried  their  children  for  baptism  to  the  distant 
towns  where  there  were  Presbyterian  ministers ;  and  the  most 
of  them,  about  1740,  removed  to  Otsego  county,  then  the 
western  frontier  of  New  York.  Bitter  were  the  complaints 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frink,t  of  Rutland,  because  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Irish  in  his  parish.  They  constituted  two-fifths  of  the 
population,  but  could  obtain  no  privilege  for  themselves  as  a 
separate  society  until  the  west  part  of  the  parish  was  formed 
into  a  town  called  Oakham.  Then  they  gathered  a  church 
after  the  model  of  the  church  in  North  Britain.    The  Rev. 


*  Lincoln's  History  of  Worcester. 
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Mr  Smith,  of  Falmonth,  now  Portland,  went  over  to  Mr. 
A11en*H,  May  29,  1736,  and  met  the  miniBterH  on  the  affair  of 
the  Irish.  In  the  diatrict  of  Maine.*  the  same  trouble  befell 
the  Irieh  settled  at  Purpooduek,  on  Casco  Bay :  the  Irish  Pres- 
bytery, with  William  Johnston  for  moderator,  and  "William 
McClennghau  for  clerk,  proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the 
Bccond  church  of  Falmouth  should  allow  the  people  the  use 
of  their  meeting-house  two  Sabhatha  in  the  year,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  by  their  own  miniatera.  This 
wsfl  denied,  and  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  furnish  them 
with  regular  supplies. 

The  Irish  Presbytery  ia  mentioned  in  the  Colman  MSS.  in 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collection;  but  its  real 
name  was  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  and  the  date  of  its  origin 
and  its  extinction  are  alike  unknown.  Among  its  members 
were  the  Rev,  John  Moorhead,  of  Boston,  William  Johnston 
and  Davidson,  of  Londonderry,  William  McClenaghan,  of 
Blaudford,  Massachusetts,  James  Morton,  of  Colcraine,  Ruth- 
erford, Urqnhart,  John  Harvey,  and  John  Caldwell.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Lemercier,  of  the  French  church  in  Boston,  was  also  a 
member.  A  curious  pamphlet  warfare  arose  on  the  receiving 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hillhouse,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in 
1736 :  Moorhead  and  Harvey  approved,  while  Rutherford  ob- 
jected. The  ordination  of  Bavid  McGregoire  over  the 
wcond  congregation  in  Londonderry  was  accompliahed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  presbytery,  and  when  he  offered  to 
take  his  seat,  he  was  refused.  Moorhead  withdrew  and  met 
iritb  tbem  no  more,  and  they  suspended  him  "ab  officio  et 
haujiao." 

Xo  mention  is  made  of  this  presbyterj-,  in  any  work  we  have 
Been,  except  in  a  few  pampblets,t  rare  and  unimportant,  in 
two  aennons  preached  before  it,I  and  in  two  or  three  letters, 
which  are  the  only  vestiges  remaining  of  its  existence. 

The  influx  from  abroad,  from  1718  to  1740,  was  wholly  Pro- 

*  SMitli'i  IM«7,  ta  D«ui«'b  Hisiorj  of  rortlsnd.— MSS.  of  MuuatmMlti  Hla- 

f  LMtsr  to  Jobo  Prrabjter,  b;  Mr.  Lameraier,  in  Musachnsetti  HUtorioal 
Eocitly'*  Libnrj. 

I  MrClnmgfaui'i  •n-noo  on  the  Christian  goldipr,  btkI  Cnlclwell  on  th«  fslu 
FnfhMa,  U  th«  li>nulin*etta  HiBtorioal  Society's  Libmrf . 
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testant  and  largely  Presbyterian.  The  newspapers  famish 
curious  items  of  the  extent  of  it.  In  September,  1736,  one 
thousand  families  sailed  from  Belfast  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  renewing  their  leases.  On  the  ninth  of  that  month, 
one  hundred  Presbyterians  from  Ireland  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, as  many  more  soon  after  at  Newcastle,  and  twenty  ships 
were  daily  expected  from  Ireland.  At  this  time,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  persons  from  Holland  landed  on  our 
shores.  The  loss  to  Ireland  is  deplored,  the  linen-weavers  and 
small  farmers  composing  a  great  portion  of  the  emigrants. 
Wodrow*  says,  the  departure  of  the  people  in  shoals  excited 
the  fears  of  the  government,  lest  Ireland  should  be  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  Papists.  He  hoped  it  would  lead  to  exten- 
sion of  privileges  to  the  Presbyterians. 

The  effect  was  soon  visible.  New  York  had  seen  for  twenty 
years  a  smaU  Presbyterian  flock  assembling  in  a  house  without 
galleries,  six  out  of  its  eight  windows  being  closed  with 
boards,  poverty  preventing  their  being  glazed,  and  the  frac- 
tion of  light  being  enough  for  the  handful  of  people.  But 
now  the  pews  on  the  ground-floor  were  filled,  three  galleries 
were  constructed,  and  the  sun  blazed  unobstructed  through 
the  whole  line  of  windows.  The  church  in  Philadelphia  had 
increased  so  much  that,  in  1788,  an  assistant  minister  was 
needed.  Newcastle  Presbytery  was  large  enough  in  1734  to 
^et  off  Donegal  Presbytery  on  the  west,  and,  having  surren- 
dered Lancaster  county,  was  able  soon  after,  in  1738,  to  realize 
the  long-cherished  project  of  forming  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes 
out  of  the  churches  on  the  peninsula.  Philadelphia  Presby- 
tery was  divided  in  1733,  and  East  Jersey  Presbytery  was 
formed.  Long  Island  Presbytery,  declining  from  tiie  attach- 
ment of  the  ministers  in  "the  East  Riding"  to  Connecticut,-^ 
an  attachment  growing  out  of  its  being  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  strengthened  by  matrimonial  ties  and  the  convenience  of 
crossing  the  sound  to  attend  its  associations, — ^was  united,  in 
1738,  to  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  under  the  style  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York.  Portions  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia Presbyteries  were  constituted  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  in  the  same  year. 

*  Corrtspondtiioe  Wodrow  Soo.  Pab. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  methods  in  use  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  all  intro* 
daced  on  the  erection  of  congregations.  They  were  so  gene- 
jrallj  accoatomed  to  modes  closely  similar,  that  no  solicitation 
was  needed  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  them. 
The  emigration  brought  over  many  schoolmasters,  and  few 
Presbyterian  settlements  were  without  schools  during  most  of 
the  year.  It  was  rare  to  find  one,  (except  among  the  servants, 
and  even  among  them  it  was  very  rare,)  who  could  not  read 
and  who  did  not  possess  a  Bible.  The  Shorter  Catechism  was 
learned  at  home  and  recited  at  school;  and  the  Psalms  in 
metre  were  largely  treasured  in  the  memory;  they  were  the 
lullaby  of  the  babe,  and  die  song  at  the  loom  and  at  the  wheel. 
They  formed  universally  a  part  of  family  worship.  That  pr^ 
cious  privilege  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  duty. 
Inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  observance  of  it,  on  the 
occasion  of  asking  baptism  for  their  children.  Family  in- 
struction was  not  neglected;  the  Catechism  was  "gone 
through"  on  Sabbaths  by  parents,  children,  and  servants ;  ser- 
mons were  repeated,  and  the  points  of  doctrine  duly  compared 
with  the  Scripture. 

The  congregations  were  divided  into  portions  called  "quar- 
ters," each  of  which  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  elder, 
and  the  people  in  each  quarter  were  gathered  at  suitable  and 
oft-recurring  seasons  at  some  convenient  point, — it  might  be  a 
kitchen  or  a  barn,  to  accommodate  large  numbers, — and  old 
and  young  were  solemnly,  carefully,  afid  at  length,  catechized. 
The  seed  sown  in  the  sanctuary  was  harrowed  in  by  the  cate- 
chizing. The  minister  knew  the  state  of  the  flock  and  how 
they  profited  by  the  word  preached. 

The  presbyteries*  visited  the  congregations,  taking  first  the 

*  MS.  Minutes  of  Donegal  Presbytery. 
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minister  by  himself,  and  asking  him  how  he  performed  the 
duties  of  preaching,  visiting,  and  catechizing,  how  the  elders 
discharged  their  office,  and  how  the  people  hearkened  to  the 
word  and  submitted  to  godly  discipline. 

He  being  put  forth,  the  elders  were  called  in  and  questioned 
concerning  their  minister's  doctrine,  life,  diligence,  and  faith- 
fukiess ;  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  laboured  in  their  quar- 
ters, and  how  the  people  deported  themselves  toward  those  who 
were  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Lastly,  the  people  were  called  in, 
to  answer  by  their  representatives, — who  were  strictly  what 
their  name  imported, — representatives.  These  were  chosen  to 
act  and  speak  for  the  people,  to  sign  the  call  and  be  the  respon- 
sible agents  in  all  secular  matters.  They  were  asked  how  the 
people  were  satisfied  with  their  minister  and  with  the  elders, 
and  how  they  performed  their  stipulations  for  his  support 
Each  of  the  three  parties  was  asked  if  any  cause  of  complaint 
existed,  or  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  presbytery  proceeded 
authoritatively  to  investigate  the  alleged  matter  and  to  remove 
it  or  rebuke  the  offenders. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated,  according  to  the  usage 
**at  home,*'  twice  in  the  year.  It  was  preceded  by  a  day  of 
fasting :  several  of  the  neighbouring  ministers  attended,  and 
sermons  suitable  to  the  approaching  solemnity  were  preached 
on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  previous.  Ordinarily, 
a  large  body  from  adjacent  congregations  came  with  their  mi- 
nisters, and  were  on  the  ground  before  the  Sabbath.  Tokens 
were  distributed,  and  those  from  a  distance  received  them  on  the 
testimony  of  their  minister  and  his  elders.  Often  they  brought 
written  requests  from  their  pastors  that  they  might  share  in 
the  feast.  Commonly  it  was  in  the  open  air  that  most  of  the 
sermons  were  preached;  a  covered  stand,  called  a  tent,  being 
an  appendage  to  every  meeting-house.  The  tables  were 
spread  and  reached  across  the  house  and  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  door.  The  action-sermon  was  long  and  full  of  the  marrow 
of  the  gospel ;  the  fencing  of  the  tables  was  scarcely  less  solemn 
and  even  more  heart-searching. 

<*  Then,  in  the  simple  murio 
Of  the  old  glorious  days, 
The  hearts  of  pious  thousands 
Gush'd  forth  in  streami  of  praise. 
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The  PmIim  in  metre,  fhe  work  of  FrandB  Boii8,*'aii  fingliah 
gentleniftiiy  of  Cornwall,  were  hallowed  hy  innnmeiable  pious 
and  tender  aiiooiationB.  Plain  of  speech,  oar  &thers  stumbled 
not  at  the  roughness  of  the  vorse  nor  sighed  at  the  lack  of 
melody.  The  same  words  and  the  same  tones  charmed  nnholy 
thoughts  from  the  mind  of  Bums,  as  he  sat,  of  a  Saturday 
night,  by  the  cotter's  ingle-side.  The  same  words  and  the 
same  tunes  harmonized  with  Bnnnerd's  devotions,  and  thrilled 
Whitefield  like  the  songs  of  heaven,  at  Cambuslang  and  White 
Clay.  Our  fitthers  were  not  virtuosi,  charmed  even  in  God's 
house  with  rubbish  if  rare,  and  trifles  if  tasteful: 

«  And  Borelj  Qod  mm  praised, 

When  BftTid's  wotds  to  n»Tid*8  tniM 
FiTe  hundred  roieee  niied."t 

When  the  sacred  symbols  were  uncovered,  how  many  hearts 
broke  as  if  in  bitterness  for  a  first-born !  and,  as  they  rose  to 
take  their  places  at  the  board,  it  was  reverently,  as  though 
seeing  Him  that  is  invisible;  even  as  though  before  their 
eyes  Christ  had  been  set  forth  evidently  crucified  among  them. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was,  in  its  fullest  sense,  a  monument  of 
the  great  facts  of  redemption, — a  memorial  of  the  necessity  of 
atonement,  the  glorious  Deity  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  the  freeness 
of  justification,  and  the  fhlness  of  the  promises.    The  mode 

*  [Francis  Bone,  or  Bonse,  wu  bom  at  Helton,  in  Comwtlly  in  1579,  end  edn- 
etted  at  Broadgate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  CoUege,  Oxford.  He  studied  law;  and  in 
the  first  Parliament  ealled  bj  Charles  L,  he  was  ratnmed  for  Tmro,  In  Cornwall, 
for  Tregonj  in  the  third,  and  for  Tmro  again  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  that 
reign.  He  was  one  of  the  few  laymen  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  sit  in  the 
Assembly  of  Diyines  at  Westminster.  He  sat  in  the  Parliament  called  in  1668,  and 
held  the  post  of  Speaker  for  a  month.  He  aimed  at  conforming  the  gOTomment 
to  the  model  of  the  Jewish ;  but,  Ikiling  in  this  object,  he  proposed  that  Cromwell 
■hoold  be  derated  to  role  with  the  title  of  Protector.  Cromwell  made  him  one  of 
his  priTy-cooDsellors.  He  was  made  ProTost  of  Eton  in  1648,  at  which  place  he 
died  in  1650,  and  was  boried  with  great  pomp  and  splendour.  His  chief  works 
were  Meditations  dedicated  to  the  Saints  throughout  the  three  nations;  The  Law- 
fiilness  of  obeying  the  Present  Gk>Terament ;  The  Beauties  of  the  Fathen  of  the 
first  three  centuries;  Interiora  Begni  Dei;  and  a  Translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
English  Metre,  printed  in  1645,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Vide  Boss's 
Biog.  IHct,  ToL  xi.  p.  892.  London :  B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street,  1847.  The 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  after  being  modified  by  a  committee,  was  adopted,  in  1649| 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. — ^Ed.] 

t  Mrs.  Gray,  of  Easton,  Pennsylfania. 
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in  which  it  was  administered  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
highest  truths,  the  loftiest  themes,  should  be  preached,  and 
'with  unction.  Every  circumstance  conspired  to  invest  even 
the  most  lifeless  preacher  with  such  a  feeling  of  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion,  as  made  him  surmount  at  least  for  the  time 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  talents,  and  speak  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  The  closing  service  of 
thanksgiving  prepared  the  way  to  return  home,  pondering  in 
their  hearts  the  great  things  which  had  been  told  them.  Those 
were  golden  days,  when  souls  were  enlightened  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  Christ,  as  if  the  light  of  the  sun  had  been  seven- 
fold, as  if  the  light  of  seven  days  had  poured  at  once  on  the 
worshippers,  with  hcaUng  in  every  beam. 

Many  of  the  congregations  furnished  their  ministers  with  a 
house  and  farm,  or  else  promised  him  in  the  call  a  sum  of 
money  to  buy  a  plantation.  The  salaries  were  mostly  paid  in 
land,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  and  linen  yarn  being  fre- 
quently specified  in  the  call;  and,  from  a  riddle  to  a  squire's 
"  publishment  of  a  marriage'*  or  an  "  estray,"  every  imaginable 
article  is  entered  on  their  surviving  "count-books"  as  being 
received  in  payment  of  stipend. 

Classical  schools  were  established  by  many  ministers.  An- 
drews probably  had  one  in  Philadelphia;  Dickinson  had  at 
Elizabethtown,  Thomas  Evans  at  Pencader,  and  William  Ten- 
nent  at  Neshaminy.  The  school  at  New  London  went  into 
operation  soon  after  Alison's  settlement.  Two-thirds  nearly 
of  the  ministers,  until  1738,  were  graduates  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. The  New  England  men  were  mostly  from  Yale.  The 
few  "Welshmen  were  scholars  of  a  high  standard,  their  educa- 
tion having  been  thorough  and  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Of  the  style  of  preaching  little  judgment  can  be  formed. 
Franklin  evidently  had  no  favour  to  them;  for  he  says,  he 
would  rather  hear  Hemphill  preach  other  people's  sermons 
fluently,  than  hear  the  old  synod  preach  their  own  dull  com- 
positions. Makemie  printed  but  one  sermon,  long,  frill,  clear, 
and  valuable :  his  other  productions  are  plain  and  vigorous  in 
«tyle. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Andrews,  during  a  ministry  of  forty- 
five  years  in  Philadelphia,  is  not  supposed  to  have  published 
a  line;  while  Morgan  put  forth  almost  as  many  sermons  as 
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any  Nc^  England  £vine'  of  hii>  day;  Biokinion  appean  tor: 
have  paisad  twelTe  yean  of  his  ministry  without  nsing  fhe 
pre«;  Imi^  aftor  fhat,  he  was  before  the  public  totha  latest 
year  of  his  life,  discxuMnng  the  Evidenoes  of  Christianityy  the 
Doctrines  of  Grace,  the  Claims  of  the  Prelatists,  the  lifeless 
scheme  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  serious  errors  of 
judgment  among  the  unwise  Mends  of  the  Bevival.  Robert 
Cross  published  one  sermon,  Pierson  three,  and  Pemberton 
several;  while  Gilbert  Tennent's  writings  issued  from  the  press- 
like  bees  from  a  hive ;  no  complete  list  of  his  multitude  of 
publications  will  probably  ever  be  made. 

None  are  known  to.  have  left  any  work  in  manuscript,  ex- 
oept  Henry,  of  Behoboth.  Scarcely  a  fragment  of  their  corre- 
spondence exists. 

They  were  mostly  worthy  men,  few  of  them  of  a  rare  order 
of  talent,  but  learned  and  competent  for  an  honourable  dis* 
charge  of  their  office.  Of  their  success  in  winning  souls,  we^ 
may  hope  there  is  a  bright  record  on  high ;  but  on  earth  tiieir 
memorial  has  perished  with  them. 

Morgan*  teUs  us  that  at  one  or  two  periods  of  his  ministry, 
he  saw  the  word  take  effect  on  many  souls.  In  1719  and  '20,t 
there  was  in  Monmouth  county  an  amazing  change;  new  con- 
gregations were  formed,  and  ^^the  marks  of  a  work  of  grace 
were  astonishingly  plentiful  among  those  who  had  lived  longer 
under  means  of  grace."  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  received 
a  large  increase,  the  first-fruits  of  the  youthful  labours  of 
Moses  Dickinson.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  revival  at  Jamaica 
under  Robert  Cross.  The  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  New 
Jersey  possessed,  in  the  Rev.  Theodore  James  Frelinghuysen, 
a  most  eminently  wise,  laborious,  and  successful  servant  of  Ood. 
His  faithful  counsel  roused  Gilbert  Tennent  to  consider  nar- 
rowly his  own  performances,  and  to  gird  himself  for  a  more 
vigorous  invasion  of  Satan's  kingdom.  A  considerable  degree 
of  success  attended  Tennent*s  preaching  on  Staten  Island  and 
at  New  Brunswick.  His  brother  John  came  like  '^a  dew  from 
the  Lord"  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  and  changed  Freehold, 
from  a  feeble,  distracted  congregation  of  careless  hearers,  into 

*  ^8wer  to  an  Anonymous  Bailer  against  Election. — Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  Lib. 
f  MS.  Letters  of  Morgan  to  Cotton  Mather.— Am.  Antiq.  Soc. 
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a  large  and  united  body  of  devoted,  well-taught  Christians. 
John  Cross,  also,  ^^at  a  place  called  the  Mountains,  back  of 
Newark,"  enjoyed  such  a  degree  of  success  that  the  fame  of 
it  reached  Northampton,  and  is  mentioned  by  Edwards  in  his 
Thoughts  on  Revivals. 

The  "Marrow  Controversy"  in  Scotland,  and  the  secession  of 
the  Erskines,  could  not  fail  of  interesting  deeply  the  members 
a£  synod.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  his  fitther  were  correspondents'^ 
of  the  Erskines;  and  the  alumni  of  Glasgow  partook  largely 
of  the  feeling  pervading  the  West  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  Pelagianism  and  profanity  under  the  deathlike 
shadow  thrown  by  moderatism  and  patronage  over  "the  hail 
kirk."  When,  therefore,  in  1788,  Gilbert  Tennent  introduced 
his  overture  concerning  ministerial  faithfulness  in  preaching 
and  in  dispensing  the  sacraments,  the  synod  accepted  it  and 
formed  it  into  an  act ;  each  presbytery  entered  it  on  their  book, 
and  took  order  for  the  careful  observance  of  it. 

For  the  first  thirty  years,  the  synod  received,  almost  without 
an  exception,  its  candidates  and  its  ministers  from  the  mother- 
country  or  New  England ;  but  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
natives  of  the  middle  colonies,  or  persons  who  had  received 
all  their  education  here,  came  forward  to  be  taken  on  trials. 
The  first  who  is  known  to  have  pursued  his  whole  course  of 
study  in  the  bounds  of  the  synod  was  Gilbert  Tennent,  who, 
shortly  after  being  licensed,  received  from  Yale  the  degree  of 
A.M.  His  brother  John  was  the  next,  and  his  performances 
were  universally  approved  by  Newcastle  Presbytery. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  the  synod  towards  other  denomina- 
tions appears  strikingly  in  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
allowed  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  to  ordain  the  first  Lu- 
theran minister  who  settled  in  Berks  county.  This  case  has 
been  sadly  misrepresented ;  Dr.  Hill  having  charged  Andrews 
with  such  laxness  that  he  consented  to  ordain  a  Bunker. 

The  Lutherans  had,  very  early,  a  congregation  in  New  York 
city,  using  the  Low  Dutch  language.  In  their  settlements  on 
the  Mohawk,  and  in  Dutchess  county,  the  preaching  was  in 
High  Dutch.  The  Swedish  churches  were  Lutheran,  and  had 
ministers  from  their  own  country;  but  the  German  Lutherans 

*  Whitefitld'a  LeUera,  8  toIs. 
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in  Pennsylvania,  ihongh  numeroas,  bad  none  to  minister  to 
them  in  their  own  tongue.  Tbey  had  been  involved  in 
trouble,  owing  to  objections  being  made  to  the  title  by  which 
ihey  held  their  land  in  Schoharie,  in  New  York;  and,  in  1729, 
many  removed  to  Oley  and  Tulpehocken,  in  Berks  county. 
Among  them  was  the  well-known  Conrad  Weiser,  the  Indian 
interpreter. 

In  August,  1780,  John  Peter  Miller  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
and  began  to  preach  to  them.  He  was  bom  in  Oberant  Lan- 
tern, in  the  Palatinate,  and  had  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  presented  himself  for  ordination  to  the 
synod,  who  ^^  agreed  that  the  Dutch  probationer  be  left  to  the 
care  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  to  settle  him  in  the  minis- 
tiy."  Andrews,  writing  to  Dr.  Colman,*  October  4, 1780,  said, 
^ There  is  lately  come  over  a  Palatine  candidate  for  the  minis- 
tiy,  who,  having  applied  to  us  at  the  synod  for  ordination,  'tis 
ld%  to  three  ministers  to  do  it.  He  is  an  extraordinary  person 
for  sense  and  learning.  We  gave  him  a  question  to  discuss 
about  Justification,  and  he  has  answered  it  in  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper  in  a  notable  manner.  He  speaks  Latin  as  readily 
as  we  do  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  so  does  the  other,  Mr. 
Weiss." 

Miller  was  "  ordainedf  at  the  end  of  1780,  upon  order  of  the 
Scotch  Sjmod,  in  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  three  eminent  ministers,  Tennent,  Andrews,  and 
Boyd."  He  officiated  for  the  Lutherans  in  Oley  and  Tulpe- 
hocken for  several  years ;  but  in  September,  1785,  he  was  im- 
mersed by  Conrad  Beissel,  of  Ephrata,  having  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  Weiser,  who  subsequently  returned  to  the  Lutheran  church. 
Miller  removed  to  the  "Kloster"  at  Ephrata,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Jabez,  Beissel  being  called  Friedsam.  The  fraternity 
dressed  like  Capuchins.  Miller  was  well  known  in  the  literary 
worid :  he  had  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Chronicon  Ephratense."  He  succeeded  Beissel  as 
head  of  the  society,  and  died  September  21,  1796.J 


*  Printed  in  Hodge's  History,  from  E.  Hasard's  MSS. 

f  Fahnestock's  Sketch  of  the  Donkers. 

I  Dr.  Douglass,  in  his  work  on  the  ProTinoei,  speakf  of  him  as  writing  TSty 
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Mr.  Weiss,  mentioned  by  Andrews  in  connection  with 
Miller,  was  the  minister  of  the  Qerman  Reformed  Church  in 
Gosenhoppen,  Pa. 

Mr.  Johannes  Henricus  Goetschius,  or  Goetschy,  applied, 
through  Andrews,  to  the  synod,  in  May,  1737,  signifying  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  German  nation  that  he  might  be  or- 
dained on  the  synod's  order.  He  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 
His  testimonials  from  Germany  were  ample,  and  satisfied  the 
synod  as  to  his  learning  and  good  Christian  conversation. 
They  recommended  him  to  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  to  act 
upon  further  trials  of  him  as  to  them  should  seem  fit.  The 
presbytery  met  two  days  after,  and  agreed  that  he  might 
preach,  but  declined,  to  ordain  him  for  a  season,  because, 
though  learned  in  the  languages,  he  was  deficienf*"  in  divinity 
and  college  learning.  Where  he  was  ordained,  or  by  whom, 
is  unknown  to  us;  he  served  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
Bucks  county,  and  was  settled,  in  1741,  the  first  pastor  of 
Jamaica,  Newtown,  Success,  and  Wolver's  Hollow,  on  Long 
Island.  In  1761,  he  removed  to  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
•  In  1729,  the  synod  bore  testimony  against,  and  declared  their 
great  dissatisfaction  at,  the  religious  lawsuits  that  are  main- 
tained among  professors  of  religion,  so  contrary  to  that  peace 
and  love  the  gospel  requires,  and  the  express  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-8,)  and  consequently  very  much  to 
the  scandal  of  our  holy  profession.  They  recommended  to  each 
minister  to  bring  his  congregation  into  a  joint  agreement  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  lawsuits  for  the  future,  and  to  refer  difii- 
culties  which  cannot  easily  be  accommodated  between  them- 
selves, to  prudent,  religious,  and  indifierent  friends,  (if  it  may 
be,  of  our  own  profession,)  mutually  chosen  or  otherwise,  as 
such  society  shall  think  best,  to  decide  and  determine  such 
differences. 

The  particular  occasion  calling  for  this  testimony  was,  pro- 
bably, the  necessity  of  intrusting  church  and  parsonage  lands 
to  individuals,  to  be  held  in  their  own  name.    It  was  removed 
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in  Pennsylvania^  by  the  law  of  1781,  allowing  reli^ons  socie- 
ties to  hold  lands,'*'  and  securing  to  them  the  property  already 
in  their  possession. 

In  1784,  the  synod  forbade  its  members  in  ^^  Pennsylvania 
and  the  lower  counties  from  this  time  forward  to  marry  any  by 
license  from  the  governor,  till  the  form  of  them  be  altered  and 
brought  to  a  nearer  conformity  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
governments  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  and  particularly 
till  they  are  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  hath  nothing  peculiar  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  oblige  us  to  any 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  that  church."  The 
Presbyteries  of  Newcastle  and  Donegal  were  ordered  con- 
junctly to  make  such  regulations  for  their  members  as  was  lit. 
Orr,  of  Nottingham,  was  soon  tasked  by  his  brethren  for  hav- 
ing married  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Campbell  with  a  Ucense;  and, 
thirty  years  after,  Hezekiah  James  Balch  was  gravely  ques- 
tioned by  Donegal  Presbytery  concQ^ing  his  having  been 
married  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  He  excused  himself  that., 
Mr.  Bay  not  being  at  home,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  Common 
Prayer-Book  formula  or  go  unwed.  About  that  time,  New- 
castle Presbyteiy  called  up  Dr.  Robert  Davidson,  then  a 
licentiate^  for  having  joined  himself  in  marriage  to  an  unbap- 
tized  person. 

In  1738,  the  "  marriage  act"  was  so  modified  that  ministers 
had  liberty  to  marry  by  license  in  certain  exempt  cases ;  but 
they  were  enjoined  to  marry  none  clandestinely,  or  without 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians;  and  if  either  of  the  par- 
ties belonged  to  any  congregation  of  ours,  not  to  marry 
unless  they  produced  certificates  from  their  minister  of  there 
being  no  hinderance ;  and  if  from  vacant  congregations,  then 
to  bring  like  certificates  from  substantial  persons. 

In  1739,  the  Presbyteriansf  of  Lancaster  county,  with  their 
respective  ministers,  represented  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  had  been  educated  according  to 
the  doctrine,  worship,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  were  excluded  from  all  oflices,  and  from  giving  evi- 
dence, by  a  ceremony  (kissing  the  book)  which,  in  their  judg- 
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ment,  is  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God.  They  prayed 
that  a  law  might  pass  authorizing  them  to  take  the  oath  with- 
out such  form. 

The  intercourse  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  limited 
and  unfrequent;  but  two  instances  occur  in  thirty  years  of  an 
interchange  of  letters.  The  first  was  in  1727,  when  the  com- 
mittee to  settle  the  difficulties  in  the  congregation  of  New 
York  was  directed  to  write  an  account  of  the  affiur  to  Scot- 
land. The  committee  met  in  [November;  and  a  letter  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Assembly  was  presented,  and  they 
wrote  an  answer.  In  1780,  the  General  Assembly  sent  to 
Dr.  NicoU  a  copy  of  their  act,  securing  the  property  in  New 
Tork  to  the  use  of  a  Presbyterian  church  forever,  and  ordered 
him  to  lay  it  before  the  synod.  He  did  so,  and  the  synod 
found  that  the  terms  of  the  act  had  been  complied  with. 

In  1733,  on  hearing  that  certain  gentlemen  in  Virginia  had 
behaved  harshly  and  injuriously  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stevenson, 
while  on  a  mission  to  our  vacancies  in  the  colony,  a  copy 
of  his  representation  was  sent  to  the  Assembly,  and  that 
venerable  body  was  requested  to  use  their  influence  to  pro- 
cure them  three  benefits : — 

1.  Assistance  from  the  societies  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge,  or  some  other  source,  to  support  itinerant  minis- 
ters in  Virginia. 

2.  The  favourable  notice  of  the  government  to  restrain  and 
discourage  persons  in  that  province  from  hampering,  by  illegal 
prosecutions,  our  itinerant  missionaries. 

8.  Some  assistance  from  his  Majesty  for  our  encouragement^ 
by  way  of  regium  donum. 

Andrews,  Anderson,  Thomson,  and  Stevenson  wrote  and 
sent  two  copies  of  the  letter,  that  one  might,  if  not  both, 
reach  its  destination.    No  answer  was  received. 

In  1780,  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly  wrote  to  the 
synod,  informing  them  of  moneys  left  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams  for  the  propagating  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
After  much  discourse,  Andrews,  Anderson,  Thomson,  and  the 
elder  John  Budd,  were  appointed  to  >vrite  a  reply,  and  also 
to  address  the  associated  ministers  of  Boston  on  the  matter. 
In  1781,  answers  were  received  from  Boston,  and  from  Mr. 
William  Grant,  President  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  propa- 
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gating  Christian  Knowledge.  They  were  read ;  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  them.  This  correspondence  probably  opened 
the  way  for  Dickinson  and  Pemberton  to  propose  to  the 
society  to  undertake  the  support  of  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
result  was,  that  they,  with  others  of  New  York  Presbytery, 
were  appointed  correspondents  of  th^  society,  with  power  to 
select  fields,  employ  missionaries,  and  superintend  their  pro- 
ceedings. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  causes  were  at  work  for  a  score  of  years,  out  of  which 
rose  the  "  Great  Revival,"  giving  existence  and  form  to  its 
glorious  and  memorable  mercies,  and  to  its  deplorable  and 
remediless  catastrophe.  There  were  circumstances — some 
obvious,  and  more  unsuspected  —  creating  the  necessity  for 
that  amazing  revolution  in  the  hidden  springs  of  our 
church's  life.  Zinzendorf,  Wesley,  and  Whitefield  were  not 
the  authors  of  "the  manner  of  the  time;"  they  were  but  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder,  the  rushing  wind  and  the  rain-tor- 
rents, in  which  the  long-gathering  storm  breaks  forth.  God 
visits  the  waters,  the  parching  pasture,  and  the  withering 
field;  we  gaze  on  the  dividing  of  the  flames  of  fire,  the 
shaking  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  terrific  land-flood,  as 
though  they  had  no  king  over  them.  In  another  age,  how 
little  could  those  great  evangelists  have  accomplished ! 
"Thou  preparest  them  com,  when  thou  hast  so  provided 
for  it." 

It  was  a  period  of  migration.  Families  left  their  homes 
for  a  forest  Untried  paths  an(^  unthought-of  embarrassments 
wrought  amazing  and  rapid  changes  in  the  energies  and  the 
plans  of  the  new  settlers.  Daring  ventures,  hazard  of  life,  and 
want  of  old  restraints,  good  influences,  and  holy  privileges, 
shaped  the  spirits  of  the  people  after  another  pattern  than  that 
which  was  shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount.  They  sought  ex- 
citement rather  than  instruction,  and  wearied  of  the  cus- 
tomary methods,  so  venerable  in  the  meeting-house  standing 
amid  their  fathers'  sepulchres,  a  substitute  was  sought  for 
the  joy  that  grows  out  of  meditating,  reflecting,  and  praying. 
They  desired  to  enjoy  a  sensible  impression  on  their  hearts ;  and 
comfort  to  be  swallowed,  as  an  exhilarating  cordial, — stimulat- 
ing, strengthening,  requiring  no  other  eflfort  to  understand  or 
appreciate  it  than  was  needed  beside  the  blazing  fire,  to  feel  the 
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genial  heat  pervading  the  freezing  limbes  and  driving  the  torpid 
current  through  the  numbed  extremities.  They  who  live  in 
settled  homes  may  wait  for  the  slow  leavening  of  the  dough  abd 
the  thorough  baldng  of  the  loaf;  but  he  who  came  in  hungry 
and  exhausted,  was  glad  of  a  cake  baked  before  the  glowing 
coals.  The  sudden  summons  to  flee  from  Ihe  savage  made  them 
snatch  up  the  food,  however  uninviting.  There  is  a  oneness 
in  our  bodily  and  our  spiritual  habits:  they  wanted  preaching 
suited  to  warm  and  enliven  them, — ^undervaluing  the  slow 
enlightening,  the  gradual  process  of  the  leaven  in  the  three 
measures  of  meal. 

A  remarkable  succession  of  diseases,  for  a  period  of  years, 
traversed  the  provinces,  or,  confined  to  a  few  localities,  bore 
off  the  children  and  the  youth;  yet  those  years  were  not  more 
remarkable  for  unexampled  mortality  than  for  unbridled  merri- 
ment. The  gayety  seemed  unchecked,  though  the  gayest  had 
passed  away;  though  the  flower  and  the  life  of  the  revels  had 
been  mown  down;  though  the  new  Unes  of  graves  in  eveiy 
burial-place  were  like  the  swarths  behind  the  reaper. 

There  was  mourning  for  the  dead  by  many  a  hearth, — 
mourning  admitting  of  no  consolation,  for  they  had  died  with- 
out  repenting.  Deep  and  bitter  were  the  concealed  helurt- 
searchings  of  parents ;  often  the  light-hearted  wept  upon  their 
pillow. 

A  vast  change  was  visible  in  the  churches  of  New  England : 
the  discipline  was  relaxed,  the  doctrine  was  diluted,  and  the 
preaching  tame  and  spiritless.  A  written  form  of  words  supet- 
seded  the  notes  which  had  served  for  "a  brief*'  in  the  pulpit; 
the  confinement  of  the  eye  and  the  finger  to  the  line,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  minister  in  the  reading  of  the  scroll,  left  the 
young  unawed  and  the  aged  slumbering,  while  the  others 
glided  in  reverie  to  the  farm  or  the  traffic,  the  fireside  or  the 
forest  The  powerless  Sabbath  was  followed,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  went  down,  by  visiting,  gayety,  and  the  resumption  of 
worldly  talk,  if  not  of  worldly  work.  Dancing  became  a  re- 
spectable diversion,  and  attained  to  amazing  popularity,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  settlements. 

The  home  of  the  emigrant  furnished  him  with  many  induce- 
ments to  remember  and  refielct.  Disappointment  and  sorrow 
came;  sickness  and  bereavement  drove  him  to  his  Bible;  and 
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the  fitmily  which  had  not  known  God,  gladly  gathered  round 
the  mercy-seat,  because  their  soul  fainted  in  them. 

There  was  a  widely-diffused  remembrance  of  the  powerful 
preaching  of  other  days,  when  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  darkened 
the  sky  and  deluged  the  earth  with  the  summer  rain,  and  the 
glory  of  Jesus — ^a  raiiibow  like  unto  an  emerald — shone  round 
the  Father's  throne,  and  filled  the  heart  with  peace  in  be- 
lieving. There  was  a  sighing  after  the  consolations  of  the 
gospel, — ^the  support  of  the  everlasting  arms.  They  asked  for 
bread  which  would  satisfy.  This  remembrance  was  kept  alive 
by  the  occasional  hearing  of  fiEtithful  preaching,  and  the  con- 
stant renewal  of  reports  of  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  the  Old 
World. 

These  reports  awakened  much  curiosity,  and  kindled  in 
pious  hearts  a  spirit  of  supplication  and  ^*  a  looking-for  of  re- 
demption." 

There  were,  throughout  the  land,  many  able  ministers  of 
tlie  New  Testament, — ^workmen  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed ; 
and  a  large  number  of  mature  or  aged  disciples  who  prospered 
through  the  preaching  of  the  truth.  There  was  also  the  abiding 
presence  of  Christ  in  his  church,  like  the  unnoticed  dew  on 
the  mown  grass.  His  spirit  was  brooding  on  the  face  of  the 
darkened  deep,  and  the  way  of  the  Lord  was  prepared  as  the 
morning. 

The  declining  power  of  godliness  was  a  subject  of  lamenta- 
tion in  1738;  and  the  synod  earnestly  recommended,  as  a 
proper  means  to  revive  it,  that  all  its  members  take  particular 
care  about  ministerial  visiting  of  families,  and  do  press  house- 
hold and  secret  worship  according  to  the  Westminster  Direc- 
tory. Each  presbytery  was  ordered  to  make  inquiry,  at  suitable 
seasons,  of  each  minister,  touching  his  diligence  in  each  par- 
ticular. It  being  found,  the  next  year,  that  the  order  had  not 
been  fully  put  into  execution,  it  was  renewed ;  and  the  brethren 
were  earnestly  obtested,  conscientiously  and  diligently  to  pur- 
sue the  good  designs  thereof.  This  meeting  was  very  large, 
there  being  thirty-two  ministers  present  and  only  seven  absent, 
none  of  the  latter  being  important  persons.  There  were  also 
fifteen  elders.  On  the  20th  of  September,  Gilbert  Tennent 
introduced  an  overture  that  there  be  due  care  in  examining 
candidates  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  the  ministry,  on  the 
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^dences  of  God's  grace  in  them,  as  well  as  their  other  neces- 
Mury  qualifications.  He  had  then  been  in  the  ministry  about 
seven  years,  and  had  been  solemnly  exercised  during  severe 
sickness  concerning  his  manner  of  dealing  with  souls ;  and  on 
recovering,  had,  upon  examining  ^^the  states  of  his  people," 
found  that  most  had,  in  his  judgment,  <^ built  upon  sand." 
The  short  ministry  of  his  brother  John,  his  fiuthfulness  and 
large  success,  had  impressed  him  deeply ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
say,  with  Ely  ah,  <<  I  only  am  left,  and  Uiey  seek  my  life ;  I  am 
veiy  jealous  for  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

How  many  of  the  errors  of  his  life  had  never  been  com* 
mitted,  could  the  still,  small  voice  have  been  heard  by  him, 
declaring  that  God  had  reserved  seven  thousand  undefiled 
souls  for  himself! 

His  overture  was  intrusted  to  a  special  committee  of  Ander* 
son,  Thomson,  Dickinson,  and  Cross.  They  reported,  and  the 
admonition  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  whole  synod  :-^ 

<^  As  it  has  been  our  principle  and  practice,  and  is  recom* 
mended  in  the  Westminster  Directory,  to  be  careful  in  this 
matter,  so  it  awfully  concerns  us  to  be  serious  and  solemn  in 
these  trials.  We  do,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  fear  of  God, 
exhort  and  obtest  our  presbyteries  to  take  special  care  not  to 
admit  into  the  sacred  office  loose,  careless,  and  irreligious 
men ;  but  particularly  to  inquire  into  the  conduct,  conversa- 
tion, and  behaviour  of  such  as  offer  themselves  to  the  ministry, 
and  that  they  diligently  examine  them  in  their  experience  of  a 
work  of  sanctifying  grace  in  their  hearts,  and  admit  none  to 
the  sacred  trust  that  are  not,  in  the  eye  of  charity,  serious 
Christians. 

"We  do  also  seriously  and  solemnly  admonish  all  our 
ministers  to  make  it  their  awful,  constant,  and  diligent  care  to 
approve  themselves  to  God,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to 
their  hearers,  as  serious,  faithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  and  of  holy  and  exemplary  conversations. 

"We  do  also  exhort  them  to  use  due  care  in  examining 
those,  they  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper." 

They  added,  also,  a  unanimous  recommendation  to  the 
presbyteries  to  take  effectual  care  that  each  of  their  members 
should  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  awful  trust.  In 
particular,  that  they  frequently  examine  into  the  life  of  each 
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minister,  his  conversation,  diligence,  and  methods  in  dis- 
charging his  calling;  and  that  at  least  yearly,  they  examine 
into  his  manner  of  preaching,  whether  he  insist  on  the  great 
articles  of  Christianity,  and  recommend  the  cracified  Saviour 
as  the  only  foundation  of  hope ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
omnipotent  influence  of  the  divine  grace  to  enable  them  to 
accept  of  this  Saviour;  whether  he  do,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
affecting  manner  he  can,  endeavour  to  convince  his  hearers  of 
their  lost  and  miserable  state  while  unconverted,  and  put  them 
upon  the  diligent  use  of  those  means  necessary  to  obtain  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Whether  he  do  (and  how) 
discharge  his  duty  to  the  young  people  and  children  in  cate- 
chizing and  familiar  instruction;  and  whether  and  in  what 
manner  he  visits  his  flock  and  instructs  from  house  to 
house.* 

This  recommendation  was  to  be  copied  into  each  presbytery, 
book,  and  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting;  the 
ministers  who  are  found  defective  to  be  censured,  and,  refusing 
to  submit,  to  be  reported  to  the  synod. 

The  records  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  show  that  the  rule 
was  complied  with  in  regard  to  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
East  Jersey  Presbytery  complained,  the  next  year,  that  they 
are  incapable  to  comply  with  the  excellent  design  of  the  act, 
by  reason  that  several  of  the  members,  and  John  Cross  in  par- 
ticular, neglect  to  attend  their  stated  meetings.  The  synod, 
on  hearing  this,  admonished  Cross.  Gilbert  Tennent  was  not 
present.  The  synod,  esteeming  the  act  to  be  of  the  greatest 
moment  and  importance,  exhorted  the  presbyteries  to  an  exact 
compliance  with  all  parts  of  it ;  and  they  also  exhorted  all  to 
take  due  care  that  they  who  receive  baptism,  for  themselves 
or  their  children,  are  of  a  regular  life  and  have  suitable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that 
that  seal  be  not  set  to  a  blank,  and  that  those  who  are  mani^ 
festly  unfit  be  not  admitted  to  a  visible  church  relation,     i 

East  Jersey  Presbytery  was  nearly  equally  divided  in  senti- 
ment; and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  they  were  divided  by 
setting  off  Cross,  Wales,  the  two  brothers  Tennents,  and  Blair, 
into  a  separate  body,  with  the  name  of  New  Brunswick  Presby- 

*  They  also  directed  Umoi  *<to  be  M  miioh  in  cfttechetieal  doctrine  m  poasible.*' 
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tery.    However  kindly  intended,  this  was  the  immediate  and 
main  cause  of  rending  the  church. 

The  meeting  in  1735  was  large ;  the  case  of  Hemphill  having 
drawn  thirty  ministers  and  sixteen  elders.  The  instance  of 
Hemphill,  and  ^^  some  other  considerations  to  the  like  purpose," 
secured  the  adoption  of  five  new  rules : — 

1.  That  the  moderator  of  each  presbytery  and  two  ministers 
be  a  committee  to  examine  the  credentials  of  every  European 
minister  or  probationer,  and  that  he  do  not  preach  in  any 
vacant  congregation  till  he  subscribe  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  satisfy  them  of  his  firm  attachment  to  it. 

2.  That  no  call  be  presented  to  such  person  till  he  has 
preached  half  a  year  in  our  bounds. 

3.  That  all  calls  shall  be  moderated  by  a  minister  appointed 
by  the  presbytery  under  whose  care  the  congregation  is. 

4.  That  no  student  shall  be  taken  on  trials  till  he  give  most 
of  the  members  of  the  presbytery  opportunity,  at  their  houses, 
*Ho  take  a  view  of  his  parts  and  behaviour." 

5.  That  no  minister  ordained  in  Ireland,  sine  Utido,  shall  be 
allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry  among  us,  till  he  submit  to 
Buch  trialfl  as  the  presbytery  in  which  he  resides  may 
i^point. 

As  early  as  1735,  the  synod  blamed  John  Cross  for  re- 
moving, without  the  concurrence  of  his  presbytery,  from  one 
congregation  to  another.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  similar 
case  had  occurred;  but,  in  1737,  fears  were  expressed  that 
irregular  steps  might  be  taken  to  efiect  the  transporting  of 
ministers  jfrom  one  presbytery  to  another.  Five  more  rules 
were  therefore  adopted  in  relation  to  candidates  for  settlement : — 
1.  No  probationer  is  to  preach  to  a  vacant  congregation  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  own  presbytery.  2.  Nor  to  a  vacancy 
in  another  presbytery  without  the  appointment  of  the  presby- 
tery under  whose  care  it  is.  3.  That  no  presbytery  make 
such  appointment  for  him  unless  he  has  credentials  or  recom- 
mendations from  his  own  presbytery.  4.  That  vacancies  en- 
courage none  to  preach  among  them  without  the  concurrence 
of  presbytery.  6.  That  no  minbter  invite  probationers  or 
ministers  to  supply  vacancies  without  the  advice  and  concur- 
rence of  his  brethren. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  these  rules  were  broken, 
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some  ministers  and  probationers  having  gone  oat  of  their 
bounds  and  preached,  as  candidates,  without  allowance  asked 
or  given.  Who  these  persons  were  is  unknown.  The  rule 
was  adopted  that  if  a  minister,  leaving  his  own  presbytery  to 
preach  to  a  vacancy,  is  informed,  by  a  minister  of  the  presby- 
tery into  the  bounds  of  which  he  has  come,  that  he  thinks  his 
preaching  will  tend  to  divide  or  disturb  the  congregation,  he 
shall  not  preach  till  the  presbytery  or  synod  allow  him.  An 
explanation  was  added,  that,  if  he  has  already  obtained  leave 
of  the  presbytery,  then  he  need  not  regard  the  advice. 

The  same  year,  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  introduced  an 
overture,  which,  though  most  kindly  meant,  and  in  itself 
most  wise,  became  an  occasion  of  dissension,  wrath,  and 
confusion.  Poverty  preventing  our  students  from  going  to 
Europe  or  New  England  for  a  university  education,  they 
proposed  that  the  synod  should  appoint  a  committee,  before 
which  all  students,  with  or  without  diplomas,  should  appear 
and  be  examined,  and,  if  approved,  receive  a  synodical  testi- 
monial ;  and  that  this,  when  they  offered  themselves  to  their 
presbytery,  should  be  accepted  as  equal  to  a  degree  in  the 
arts.  Nothing  but  attendance  was  to  be  required ;  no  fee  or 
gratuity  of  any  kind.  The  synod,  by  a  great  majority, 
adopted  the  plan,  and  for  that  year  appointed  two  committees, 
— the  one  north  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  Andrews, 
Bobert  Cross,  G.  Tennent,  Pemberton,  Dickinson,  Cowell, 
and  Pierson;  the  other,  of  Thomson,  Gillespie,  T.  Evans, 
Hook,  Anderson,  Martin,  and  Alison.  There  were  twenty- 
eight  ministers  present  and  sixteen  elders.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  in  the  committees,  the  three  Presbyteries  of  New- 
castle, New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were  represented  by  three 
members,  Lewes  and  Donegal  by  two,  and  New  Brunswick 
by  one.  Why  some  other  member  of  the  last  body  was  not 
substituted  for  Cowell,  one  of  the  youngest  menibers  of  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  is  only  to  be  guessed.  Probably  the 
majority  chose  to  testify  their  regard  for  him,  seeing  he  had 
been  so  rudely  assailed  and  so  bitterly  inveighed  against  by 
Gilbert  Tennent,  by  letter  and  before  synod. 

The  proposal,  to  require  candidates  to  exhibit  a  diploma 
before  they  were  taken  on  trial,  was  simply  conforming  to 
the  Westminster  Directory.    It  was  the  un^orm  practice  of 
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the  Synod  of  TJleter  and  the  Scottish  Kirk.  "The  synod* 
came  to  a  public  agreement  to  take  all  private  schools,  in 
which  young  men  are  educated  for  the  ministry,  so  far  under 
their  care,  as  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  all  such  as 
had  not  obtained  degrees  in  the  European  or  New  England 
colleges,  and  to  give  them  a  certificate  which  was  to  senre  our 
presbyteries  instead  of  a  diploma."  Ko  objection  appears  to 
have  been  made  at  the  time  to  this  method ;  no  dissent  was 
entered ;  but,  in  1789,  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  having 
disregarded  it,  brought  in  their  apology  for  dissenting  from  two 
acts  or  new  religious  laws  passed  at  the  last  session  of  synod. 
The  whole  ground  is  gone  over  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
acts,  in  precisely  the  mode,  and  nearly  the  language,  of  the 
New-LightBrethren  of  Antrim;  and  might  have  been  adopted 
for  a  manifesto  by  the  Friendly  Society  of  Belfast.  It  ex- 
pressly declares  that  it  is  a  false  hypothesis  that  the  majority 
of  any  church  judicatory  has  a  power  committed  to  them  by 
Christ  to  make  new  rules  about  religious  matters,  which  shall 
be  binding  on  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  them ; 
even  though  the  majority  judge  the  rules  to  be  not  against 
but  agreeable  to  the  word  and  serviceable  to  religion.  This 
would  include  every  law  made  by  session,  presbytery,  or 
synod.  It  militated  as  strongly  against  the  requirement  of 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  of  classical 
learning  in  candidates,  as  against  the  two  acts  it  aimed  at. 
"  It  isf  heterodox  and  anarchical,  and  plainly  contradicts  the 
thirty-first  article,  third  section,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.*' 
It  denied  that  any  church  court  has  power  to  make  rules 
about  expedients  and  prudentials.  The  Irish  Synod  declared, 
in  1725,  that  those  who  made  this  denial  were  deserving  of 
exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  membership  in  their  body. 

A  day  was  spent  in  debate  on  the  objections ;  the  act  was 
reafiirmed,  except  that  the  examination  was  to  be  before 
the  whole  synod  or  its  commission.  There  were  thirty-two 
ministers  in  attendance  and  eighteen  elders, — all  men  of 
weight,  age,  and  experience.  On  the  decision  of  the  matter, 
Gilbert  Tennent  cried  out  that  it  was  to  prevent  his  father's 


«  Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Rector  of  Tale,  1740. 
t  Protestation  of  1741. 
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school  from  training  gracious  men  for  the  ministry.  He  pro- 
tested ;  his  father,  his  two  brothers,  his  two  co-presbyters,  his 
elder,  David  Chambers,  his  brother  Charles's  elder,  "William 
McCrea,  Thomas  Worthington,*  and  John  Weir,  elders,  joined 
in  the  protest 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  synod's  act,  as  remodelled,  is 
identical  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  as  a  preventive  to  the  entrance  of  Arian 
or  unlearned  preachers  into  her  communion.  The  opposition 
to  the  act  in  its  new  form  was  as  fiery  as  at  first.  The  protest 
was  the  third  which  had  been  presented  since  the  formation 
of  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

Personal  rancour  appears  to  have  operated  strongly  on  the 
minority.  They  regarded  the  act  as  bearing  solely  on  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  depriving  them  of  the  power 
of  taking  up  whatever  candidates  they  pleased,  and,  in  effect, 
closing  every  door  of  entrance  against  all  whom  the  mtgority 
of  synod  did  not  approve.  The  protesters  demanded  the  power 
of  imposing  on  the  synod  whatever  persons  they  pleased. 

The  act  about  vacancies  was  remodelled,  no  one  objecting. 
When  the  preaching  of  a  minister  from  another  presbytery 
seemed  to  cause  divisions  or  hinder  the  settlement  of  a  minis- 
try, complaint  was  to  be  made  to  the  presbytery,  and  the 
minister  was  to  appear  and  abide  by  their  decision. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  had  not  only  objected 
to  the  synod's  acts,  but  had  taken  Rowland  on  trials,  and 
licensed  him  and  sent  him  to  preach  to  a  vacancy  in  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery.  The  synod  did  not  command  them  to 
revoke  his  license,  but  simply  censured  their  action,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  admit  Rowland  as  a  preacher  in  their  bounds 
until  he  should  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  act.  [In  a 
similar  spirit,  and  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline, 
the]  Synod  of  Ulster  [had]  directed  that  if  any  judicatory 
reversed  or  disregarded  the  acts  of  the  court  above,  the  mode- 
rator and  clerk  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  offence  should  be 
suspended  from  their  ministerial  functions  daring  the  pleasure 
of  the  next  higher  authority. 


*  Probably  from  Upper  Marlborough,  who  died  Maroh,  17^,  aged  63, — ^fiTe  miles 
from  Annapolis. 
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The  synod  then  decided  the  difflcnlty  between  Tennent  and 
Cowell,  apparently  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 

The  project  of  a  school  or  seminary  was  approved,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  send  Jiome  to  Great  Britain,  to  prosecute  the 
affair,  either  Pemberton  and  Dickinson,  or  Anderson  and 
Robert  Cross.  The  commission  met  in  August  to  deliberate 
and  proceed,  but,  discouraged  by  the  small  attendance,  did 
nothing.  Colman  sent  them  the  promise  of  aid  from  Boston ; 
but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  closed  up  all  hope  of 
aid  from  Europe.  No  answer  appears  to  have  been  sent  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

There  was  an  overture  presented  from  Thomas  Evans ;  but 
the  contents  are  not  known,  nor  whether  it  bore  on  the  points 
in  dispute. 

This  was  an  eventftil  juncture.  The  revival  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  Freehold,  Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Baskingridge, 
and  Newark  had  received  the  heavenly  gift,  and  ftom  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island  came  tidings  of  '^  gracious  communi- 
cations fix)m  Gk>d.'* 

The  arrival  of  Whitefield  was  looked  for.  His  way  had  been 
prepared  by  the  publication  of  his  journals  and  his  sermons, 
and  by  highly-coloured  and  flattering  newspaper  notices.  He 
reached  Philadelphia  in  November,  1789,  with  Seward,  his 
affluent  and  munificent  friend,  and  a  company  of  persons  for 
the  Orphan-house.  He  brought  a  cargo  of  goods  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  hired  a  house,  exposed 
them  for  sale,  and  advertised  them  in  the  city  prints.  He 
came  as  a  gentleman,  and  lived  as  one  who  was  the  associate 
of  the  gentry  and  had  friends  among  the  nobility.  Franklin 
notes  how  much  the  people  in  his  day  looked  up  to  an  "  Old 
England  man."  The  distinction  of  ranks  was  kept  up  in  the 
colonies  with  the  precision  and  etiquette  of  a  German  prin- 
cipality of  four  miles  square.  The  sermons  on  Regeneration 
and  the  Almost  Christian  gained  many  hearts  for  him,  and 
his  captivating  eloquence  won  many  more.  He  was  then*  of 
middle  stature,  slender  body,  fair  complexion,  comely  appear- 
ance, and  extremely  bashful  and  modest. 

Much  had  been  published  against  him  in  England,  and  had 

*  Newspaper  account. 
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found  its  way  hither.  «  The  Trial  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  Spirit" 
is  an  ingenious  and  able  twisting  of  all  his  unwise  expressions 
to  his  disadvantage.  The  Bishop  of  London's  pastoral  letter 
met  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  could  not  help  saying, 
"I  wish*  Mr.  Whitefield  had  not  risen  above  any  pretence 
to  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit,  unless  he  could  have 
given  better  evidences  of  it.  He  has  acknowledged  to  me 
that  it  was  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he  knows  it 
to  be  divine,  though  he  cannot  give  me  any  convincing  proof 
of  it."  The  bishop  replied,  very  justly,  "From  the  time  that 
men  imagine  themselves  singled  out  by  God  for  extraordinary 
purposes,  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  to  be  guided  by  extra- 
ordinary impulses  and  operations,  all  human  advice  is  lost 
upon  them."  The  Dissenters  in  England  were  not  cordial  to 
him,  having  been  denounced  by  him  as  banded  formalists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Erskines  admired  him  and  loved  nim, 
and  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  them  in  Scotland. 

In  Philadelphia,  all  the  churches  were  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  in  the  evenings  he  preached  from  the  balcony  of  the 
court-house.  Gilbert  Tennent  came  to  him ;  his  preaching 
powerfully  influenced  Whitefield,  so  that  he  came  under 
Tennent's  control,  drank  of  his  spirit,  and  spoke  his  words. 

He  proceeded  in  company  with  him  to  New  York,  having 
been  invited  thither  by  Thomas  Noble,  a  wealthy  merchant^ 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  England.  The  commissaiy 
refused  him  the  church, — ^the  court-house  was  shut  against 
him ;  he  preached  in  the  fields  on  Sabbath  afternoon  and  in 
the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  the  evening.  Through 
the  week  he  preached  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  the  city.  He 
treated  Pemberton  as  a  novice,  a  dauber,  having  readily 
taken  Tennent's  suspicion  for  the  truth.  This  conduct  he 
soon  deeply  regretted,  and  wrote  to  Pemberton,t  expressing 
his  contrition.  New  York  was  under  a  universal  concern; 
80  was  Philadelphia. 

Returning,  he  preached  for  Dickinson,  at  Elizabethtown; 
for  Tennent,  at  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Maidenhead,  Burling- 
ton, and  Abington.  Treat,  of  Abington,  and  Campbell,  of 
Tehicken,  gave  up  their  hope  in  Christ,  and  mourned  as  self- 

»  PhiUps's  Life  of  Whitefield.  f  Whitefield's  Letters 
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deceiTen  and  tool-mnrderen.  ''Gkxl  blessed  the  word  wour- 
derfolly  at  Philadelphia.  I  have  great  reason  to  think  many 
are  brought  home  to  Gk)d." 

'^It  is  not  to  be  expressed  with  what  great  crowds  he  was 
followed."  The  writer  liked  not  his  doctrine,  ^<  yet  could  not 
but  admire  to  see  what  a  command  he  had  of  the  attention 
and  the  aflSdctions  of  the  audience.  His  delivery  was  warm 
and  affectionate,  and  his  gestures  natural  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful imaj^nable.'"^ 

Franklin  attended  his  sermons,  with  an  enormous  multi- 
tude of  all  sects.  ^*  It  Wasf  matter  of  speculation  to  me  to 
observe  the  eztraordinaiy  influence  of  his  oratory  on  his 
hearers,  and  how  much  they  admired  and  respected  him, 
notwithstanding  his  common  abuse  of  them,  by  asserting 
that  naturally  they  were  half  beast  and  half  devil.  From 
being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  world  were  growing  relij^ou^,  so  that  one  could 
not  walk  through  the  town  of  an  eveniDg  without  hearing 
psalms  sung  in  different  fiEunilies  in  every  street.  He  had 
a  loud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulated  his  words  so  per- 
fectiy  that  he  might  be  heard  and  imderstood  at  a  great 
distance,  especially  as  his  auditories  observed  the  most  per- 
fidct  silence.  I  computed  that  he  might  well  be  heard  by 
thirty  thousand." 

Wliat  were  the  sources  of  Whitefield's  power?  "  Neither  J 
energy,  nor  eloquence,  nor  histrionic  talents,  nor  any  artifices 
of  style,  nor  the  most  genuine  sincerity  and  self-devoted- 
ness,  nor  all  these  imited,  could  have  enabled  him  to  mould 
the  religious  character  of  millions  of  his  own  and  future 
generations.  The  secret  lies  deeper,  though  not  very  deep. 
It  consi3ted  in  the  nature  of  the  theology  he  taught, — its  per- 
fect simplicity  and  universal  application.  Man  is  guilty,  and 
may  obtain  forgiveness;  man  is  immortal,  and  must  ripen 
here  for  endless  weal  or  wo  hereafter.  Expanded  into  innu- 
merable forms,  and  diversified  by  infinite  varieties  of  appli- 
cation, these  two  cardinal  principles  were  ever  in  his  heart  and 
on  his  tongue.    Let  who  would  invoke  poetry  to  embellish 


*  New  Tork  newspapers  of  tiiat  date.  f  Franklin's  Autobiographj. 

I  Edinlrari^  Seriew;  article,  ''PhiUps's  Whitefleld." 
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the  Christian  system,  or  philosophy  to  explore  its  esoteric 
depths;  from  his  lips  it  was  delivered  as  an  awfiil,  urgent 
summons  to  repent,  believe,  and  obey.  In  fine,  he  was 
thoroughly  and  continually  in  earnest,  and,  therefore^  pos- 
sessed that  tension  of  soul  which  admitted  neither  of  lassi- 
tude or  relaxation,  few  and  familiar  as  were  the  topics  to 
which  he  was  confined.  His  was,  therefore,  precisely  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  alone  eloquence,  properly  so  called, 
can  be  engendered,  and  a  moral  and  intellectual  sovereignty 
won." 

What  Whitefield  saw  in  Philadelphia  satisfied  him  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  ministry  and  the  lack  of  piety  in  the 
churches.  On  slight  evidence,  he  was  convinced  of  the  want 
of  spirituality  in  preachers  and  hearers.  Tennent's  testimony 
was  doubtless  the  foundation,  or  at  least  the  strongly-predis- 
posing inducement,  to  take  up  at  once  so  harsh  and  unwar- 
rantable a  judgment.  He  fancied  that  ^^he  saw  not  as  man 
seeth :"  faith  in  his  own  insight  into  secrets  of  the  heart  was 
his  besetting  sin. 

The  cargo  being  sold,  he  purchased  a  vessel,  and  sent  his 
people  by  sea  to  Georgia,  while  he  and  Seward  journeyed  by 
land.  His  stay  in  Philadelphia  was  of  less  than  a  month's 
continuance ;  yet  the  change  was  so  great  that  there  was  reli- 
gious service  every  day  for  a  year  after,  and  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath.  No  less  than  twenty-six  associations  for  prayer 
were  formed.  Ten  thousand  assembled  on  Society  Hill*  to 
hear  his  last  sermon.  A  thousand  persons  accompanied  him 
out  of  Philadelphia.  The  judges  at  Chester  sent  him  word 
they  would  defer  the  court  till  after  the  sermon.  The 
church  being  too  small,  the  church  minister  erected  a  plat- 
form, and  he  preached  to  seven  thousand.  At  Wilmington 
he  preached  twice  to  five  thousand;  at  Newcastle  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred;  at  Christiana  Bridge  to  three  thou- 
sand ;  and  on  Sabbath,  at  White  Clay,  to  eight  thousand.  On 
Monday  he  preached  at  North  East. 

At  Annapolis  the  governor  treated  him  courteously,  and 


*  Where  the  Third  Church  now  stands,  in  Pine  Street ;  bo  called  firom  the  land 
haying  been  owned  bj  the.  **  Society  of  Free  Traders." —  WaUon'i  AnnaU, 
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attended:  the  church  minister*  was  under  convictions,  wept 
twice,  and  begged  his  prayers.  ^^  Meeting  with  no  opposition, 
he  was  ready  to  cry  out,  Satan,  why  sleepest  thon  ?" 

He  reached  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  December  15;  not 
having  met  with  an  almost  Christian  since  leaving  Delaware^ 
till,  at  Captain  Whiting's,  he  saw  a  planter  striving  to  know 
the  way  of  Gkxl  more  perfectly.  The  governor,  and  Mr.  Blair, 
the  commissary,  were  attentive  and  polite,  and  were  among 
his  hearers.  At  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  there  was  ^^  an 
uncommon  influence''  accompanying  the  word;  at  Kewton, 
on  Cape  Fear,  lately  settled  from  Scotland,  his  labours  were 
not  without  effect 

He  published  a  journal  of  what  Ood  had  done  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  From  Georgia  he  wrote;  and  Franklin  pub- 
lished  two  letters  on  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Right  to  be  called 
a  Christian,  and  asserting  that  Mohammed  has  a  better  title  to 
the  name.  Soon  followed  his  letter  to  the  planters  on  the 
subject  of  their  slaves,  and  expressing  his  belief  that  God  had 
a  quarrel  with  them  for  their  unworthy  usage  of  them. 

In  the  middle  of  April  he  arrived  at  Newcastle ;  and,  it 
being  the  Lord's  day,  he  preached  twice,  and  on  Monday,  at 
Wilmington,  to  three  thousand,  and  went  to  Philadelphia* 
The  bishop's  commissary,  following  the  example  of  Dr.  Gai^ 
den  at  Charleston,  closed  the  churches  against  him.  He 
preached  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  meeting-houfies  of  the 
Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians.  On  Tuesday  eight  thousand 
were  present  on  Society  Hill ;  Wednesday  he  preached  twice 
in  the  city;  Thursday  at  Abingdon  and  Society  Hill ;  Friday 
at  White  Marsh  and  Germantown ;  on  Saturday  and  Sabbath 
at  Philadelphia;  on  Monday  at  Greenwich  and  Gloucester; 
on  Tuesday  in  the  city;  Wednesday  at  Neshaminy;  and  on 
Thursday  at  Skippack,  where  the  famous  Mr.  Spalemburg 
(Spangenburg?)  had  resided.  Peter  Boehler  followed  the  ser- 
mon with  an  exhortation  in  German. 

The  next  day — rising  at  three,  and  riding  fifty  miles — he 
preached  at  Amwell  to  five  thousand,  "  with  the  same  power 
as  usual."  Gilbert  Tennent,  Wales,  Rowland,  and  Campbell, 
"four godly  ministers,  met  us  here."    Saturday  and  Sabbath 
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he  preached  at  New  Branswick,  seven  thousand  heing  pre- 
sent On  Monday  he  preached  at  Woodbridge  and  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  remained  in  New  York  from  Tuesday  till  the  Sab- 
bftth.  Since  his  former  visit  the  society  had  increased  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.    "  The  word  ran." 

On  Monday  he  preached  on  Staten  Island.  Qoing  to  New 
York,  he  had  the  company  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  who  had  conformed,  and  was  then  the 
society's  itinerant  missionary.  They  discoursed  on  regenerar 
tion;  and  Arnold'*'  hearing  afterwards  that  Whitefield  had 
jopresented  him  as  knowing  nothing  of  religion,  he  wrote  to 
Whitefield's  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  ffis  lord- 
shipt  replied,  that  he  had  for  some  time  refused  to  see 
Whitefield,  or  "answer  his  letters,  though  he  was  very 
obliging." 

'  Tuesday  he  preached  at  Freehold  and  AUentown ;  Wednes- 
day at  Bristol;  Thursday  in  Philadelphia, — "things  go  on 
better  and  better,  only  Satan  begins  to  cast  some  into  fits ;" 
Friday  at  the  ancient  Baptist  church  in  Pennepek ;  Saturday 
and  Sabbath  at  Philadelphia ;  Monday  at  Darby  and  Chester, 
-*-the  people  having  been  crossing  the  ferry  as  fest  as  two 
boats  could  carry  them  since  three  in  the  morning ;  Tuesday, 
Wilmington  and  White  Clay;  Wednesday  at  Nottingham. 
'  Gilbert  Tennent  had  preached  there,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
his  sermon  on  "An  Unconverted  Ministry."  Cross,  being 
denied  the  use  of  the  meeting-house,  had  preached  in  the 
Woods,  amid  amazing  manifestations  of  distress.  Whitefield 
had  not  spoken  long  when  he  perceived  numbers  melting. 
^^  As  I  proceeded,  the  influence  increased,  till  at  last,  both  in 
the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  thousands  cried  out  so  as 
tilmost  to  drown  my  voice.  Oh,  what  strong  cryings  and 
tears  were  poured  forth  after  the  dear  Lord  Jesus !  Some 
fainted ;  and,  when  they  got  a  little  strength,  would  hear  and 
faint  again.    Others  cried  out  almost  as  if  they  were  in  the 


.    *  He  insisted— «t  the  house  of  Mr.  Sioith,  in  New  York,  **  after  a  plentiftil  sup- 
per of  wild  fowl" — on  examining  Whitefield  on  his  experience.     This  inTolved  him 
in  a  newspaper  oontroversj  with  Mr  Smith,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Philadel- 
phia papers, 
t  New  York  Oasette. 
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sharpest  agonies  of  death.  After  I  had  finished  tny  last  dis- 
course, I  was  so  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  God's  love  that 
it  almost  took  away  my  life." 

The  next  day  he  preached  at  Fagg*s  Manor.  The  revival 
had  recently  hegun  under  Blidr.  ^^Look  where  I  would; 
most  were  drowned  in  tears.  The  ^word  was  sharper  than 
a  two-edged  swoid.*  Their  bitter  cries  and  tears  werd 
enough  to  pierce  the  hardest  heart  Oh,  what  different 
yisages  were  then  to  be  seen  I  Borne  were  struck  as  pale  as 
death|— others  lying  on  the  ground, — others  wringing  their 
hands,— others  sinking  into  the  arms  of  their  friends, — and 
most  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  and  eiying  out  to  God 
for  mercy.  I  could  thiiik  of  nothing  when  I  looked  at  them 
so  much  as  the  great  day.  They  seenied  like  persons  awak- 
ened by  the  last  trump  and  coming  out  of  their  graves  to 
judgmeat."  Twelve  thousand  were  present.  The  Bev. 
James  Anderson,  of  Donegal,  was  present,  and  as  soon  as 
the  service  ended,  ^^  furiously  pressed,"  says  Blair,  in  his  Reply 
to  The  Querists,  ^^to  the  stand,  to  reason  with  Whitefield  con- 
cerning his  mode  of  procedure.    His  request  was  denied." 

Whitefield  then  proceeded  to  Beedy  Island,  in  Delaware,  and 
flailed  for  Charleston  before  the  meeting  of  synod.  He  said, 
^'  The  war  between  Michael  and  the  dragon  has  much  increased. 
Blessed  be  God,  the  devil's  children  begin  to  throw  off  the 
mask !    I  want  to  draw  the  lingering  battle  on." 

^^  I  could  not  help  recommending  these  men"^  in  the  strong- 
est manner  wherever  I  went,  because  I  saw  they  gloried  in  the 
cross  of  Christ.'* 

The  synod  met  May  28.  The  attendance  of  ministers  and 
elders  was  very  large.  It  was  a  critical  time ;  Kew  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery  having  assumed  ground  wholly  untenable  on 
any  scriptural  principle  and  subversive  of  all  Presbyterian 
government, — ^and,  indeed,  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  sub- 
ordination,—and  having,  in  defiance,  taken  Finley  on  trial, 
licensed  Robinson  and  McCrea,  and  ordained  Rowland.  The 
strangest  excesses  in  outcries  in  worship, — ^the  most  violent 
denunciations  of  all  who  "  followed  not  i/5," — the  most  fla- 
grant errors  concerning  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  imparting 

*  TonMnt,  CroM,  BUir,  tad  BowUnd. 
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immediate  knowledge  of  our  acceptance  \dth  God,  and  of  the 
hearts  of  others,  and  of  our  duty  in  every  conceivable  in- 
stance,— startled  and  shocked  all  who  were  not  wholly  carried 
l^way  with  them.  All  the  intervals  of  synod  were  spent  by 
the  ^^New  Side"  in  preaching:  there  were  fourteen  sermons 
during  the  week  on  Society  Hill,  besides  several  in  the  Bap- 
tist church.  Davenport  and  Rowland  were  there.  None 
were  suffered  to  preach  on  the  stand  who  were  not  of  White- 
field's  principles.  Dickinson  was  excluded  on  this  ground, 
he  having  attacked  fix>m  the  pulpit  at  Newark  the  delusion 
eoncerning  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  Yet  Dickinson  said, 
I' The  alteration"*  in  the  face  of  things  is  altogether  amazing. 
Kever  did  the  people  show  so  great  a  willingness  to  attend 
sermons,  nor  the  preachers  greater  zeal  and  diligence.  Re- 
ligion became  the  subject  of  most  conversation:  books  of 
devotion  were  chiefly  in  demand :  psalms  and  prayers  were 
tiie  entertainment  which  almost  superseded  all  others." 

*  Letter  to  Foxeroft,  in  Christian  mstory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PiEBSON  was  choeen  moderator,  and  Treat,  who  liad  recently 
resumed  his  ministry,  clerk. 

At  the  first  morning  session,"*"  upon  reading  the  last  year's 
minutes,  a  paper  was  brought  in  and  read,  of  proposals  to 
accommodate  the  difference  about  the  trials  of  candidates.  A 
copy  of  it  was  given  to  each  party.  On  proceeding  to  consider 
it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  protesting  brethren 
declared  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  plan.  This  was  pro^ 
bably  the  plan  of  Dickinson,  and  it  was  in  the  largest  sense 
courteous  and  conciliating.  The  majority,  though  denounced 
as  enemies  of  the  revival,  being  of  a  fiur  different  temper^ 
sought  to  heal  the  church's  wounds,  and  agreed  to  submit  a 
statement  of  the  matter,  drawn  by  mutual  consent,  either  to 
the  highest  church  courts  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  to  the 
dissociated  divines  of  London  or  Boston,  and  obtain  their 
judgment  or  advice.  The  protesters  refused  to  concur,  be- 
cause it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  representation  which 
both  parties  could  adopt ;  because  they  did  not  need  the  ad- 
vice  of  any  body  of  men,  seeing  the  Lord  smiled  on  their 
coarse ;  and  because  most  of  those  whose  judgment  was  de- 
sired were  incompetent,  as  they  averred,  to  give  advice  of  any 
value ;  being  dead  formalists,  with  religion  decaying  under 
their  ministrations. 

The  synod,  still  desiring  that  this  unhappy  difference  might 
be  accommodated,  recommend  that  each  brother  consider 
some  further  expedient,  and,  if  possible,  bring  it  in  at  the 
next  sederunt.     An  overture  with  this  intent  was  offered  next 

*  Preface  and  Appendix  to  Protestation. 

Gilbert  Tennent's  Remarks  on  the  Protestation. 

Examination  and  Refutation  of  Mr.  0.  Tennent's  Remarks  on  the  Protestation, 
and  on  itb  preface  and  appendix.  Bj  some  members  of  the  sjnod,  per  order. 
Quoted  largely  bj  Dr.  Hodge. 
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morning,  but  was  rejected  by  the  minority,  the  stumbling 
block  being,  whether  the  synod  is  the  proper  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  members,  or  whether  each  presbytery 
may  force  upon  it  whom  they  please. 

The  uncomfortable  debate  was  resumed,  and  was  ended  by 
a  vote  to  continue  the  rule  for  the  present.  The  protest 
was  renewed,  John  Cross  and  Alexander  Creaghead  joining 
in  it,  and  the  following  elders : — ^Robert  Gumming,  of  Free- 
hold, James  Cochran,  of  Fagg's  Manor,  Richard  Walker,  of 
Keshaminy,  Daniel  Henderson,  of  Forks  of  Brandywine,  John 
Hemy,  of  Lamington,  William  Emmitt,  of  White  Clay,  James 
Miller,  James  McCoy,  Robert  Matthews,  Joseph  Steel,  and 
Hugh  Lyon  or  Lynn.  Gillespie  and  Hutcheson  desired  their 
dissent  to  be  entered. 

The  next  morning,  an  overture  explanatory  of  the  acts  con- 
cerning intrusions  and  candidates  was  offered.  It  contem- 
plated a  declaration  that  the  synod  do  heartily  rejoice  in  the 
labours  of  the  ministry  in  other  places  besides  their  own  par- 
ticular charge,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  repeal  the  act  on  intru- 
sions. It  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  those  who  are  licensed 
and  ordained  in  violation  of  the  act  shall  be  regarded  as 
gospel  ministers,  although  we  cannot  admit  them  to  be  mem- 
bers of  synod  until  they  submit  to  our  rule ;  because  we  think 
that  rule  needful  to  be  insisted  on,  fol*  the  well-being  of  this 
part  of  Christ's  church.  This  act  was  not  adopted,  although 
Dr.  Hodge  says,  (vol.  i.  258,)  '^  they  passed  the  explanatory  de- 
claration," and,  (p.  248)  ^^  because  the  act  was  misinterpreted, 
they  agreed  to  repeal  it,"  and  (vol.  ii.  142)  a  general  anxiety 
was  felt  to  have  the  difficulty  arranged,  and  the  act  was  re- 
pealed. This  mistake  grew  out  of  the  insertion  of  the  paper 
on  the  records,  it  being  a  thing  rarely  done  in  the  case  of  a 
rejected  minute.  Mr.  Tracy*  adds,  "A  minute  was  adopted 
acknowledging  a  work  of  grace  in  the  land,  and  giving  thanks 
for  it."  An  inspection  of  the  printed  record  shows  this  to  be 
an  error. 

On  the  introduction  of  this  explanatory  overture,  two  expe- 
dients for  peace  were  offered,  and,  after  some  consideration, 
they  were  deferred  till  the  afternoon.    One  of  them  was  from 

*  Oreftt  Awakening. 
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a  member  of  New  BrunBwick  Presbytery,  snggesting,  tbat 
Bynodical  committees  of  two  ministers  attend  each  presbytery 
when  engaged  in  examining  candidates,  and  should  accuse  the 
presbytery  to  the  synod  if  they  saw  cause.  But,  when  asked 
if  they  would  defer  the  trials  on  the  committee*s  objecting 
and  refer  the  matter  to  the  synod,  the  protesters  frankly 
replied  they  would  not  ' 

Qillespie  prepared  the  other.  A  &ir  copy  of  the  trials  of 
each  candidate  should  *be  produced  by  the  presbytery  when 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  synod.  Dick- 
inson asked,  Would  the  protesters,  if  the  synod  saw  or  thought 
they  saw  insufficiency  in  the  reported  trials,  submit  the  candid 
date  to  the  synod  for  examination  or  censure  ?  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent  said  they  might  censure  the  presbytery,  but  that  the  can- 
didates should  not,  be  produced  to  the  synod,  however  de- 
fective they  might  judge  the  trials  to  be. 

It  being  evident  that  nothing  but  submission  to  their  will 
would  satisfy  Mm  and  his  adherents,  the  synod  passed  to 
other  business,  no  vote  being  asked  for  on  these  well-meant 
expedients.  The  majority  made  great  concessions,  yet  were 
■tigmatized  as  stifl^  pert,  and  wrogant,  because  they  did  not 
sacxifice  their  own  convictions,  and  abandon  what  they  con* 
ceived  to  be  necessary  defences.  Tennent  insisted  that  each 
presbytery  should  be  a  sovereignty,  with  a  private  mint  to 
put  tlie  guinea-stamp  on  pieces  of  such  weight  and  such 
alloy  as  it  chose,  and  to  circulate  them  through  the  domi- 
nions of  the  synod  currently,  and  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
standard  coin.  The  synod  was  disrobed  of  all  its  dignity, 
and  each  presbytery  was  at  liberty  to  disregard  and  annul  its 
decrees. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  explanatory  overture  was 
deferred.  What  action  might  have  been  taken  on  it,  or 
what  good  might  have  resulted  from  its  adoption,  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  amazement,  sorrow,  and  indignation  caused 
by  an  unprecedented  measure  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
Samuel  Blair. 

Tennent  asked  for  an  interloquitur, — a  secret  session,  in- 
formal, and  from  which  it  is  believed  even  the  elders  were 
excluded.  The  design  of  it  was  to  prepare  business  and  to 
imderstand  each  other's  views,  before  introducing  affairs  of 
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moment  on  the  floor  of  synod.  It  being  the  closing  after- 
noon session,  the  synod  declined  to  go  into  an  interloquitor, 
and  directed  Tennent  to  proceed  with  whatever  he  had  to 
offer.  The  house  was  full.  The  great  multitude  which  had 
been  attending  on  the  preaching  of  Tennent,  Blair,  Rowland, 
Cross,  Creaghead,  and  Davenport  twice  a  day  for  a  week, 
came  up  with  highly-excited  feelings.  They  were  fblly  pre- 
pared to  sanction  Tenuent's  course,  and  to  go  fiEur  beyond. 

Tennent  then  read  a  paper,  and  Samuel  Blair  followed  with 
a  like  representation  of  their  view  of  the  state  of  the  ministry. 
There  was  no  concert  between  them.  Each,  unknown  to  the 
6ther,  had  drawn  a  most  appalling  picture  ;'^  and  we  wonder 
why  they  did  not  conclude  by  declaring  that  they  could  not 
ait  in  sy nodical  union  with  men  whom  they  believed,  and  told 
to  their  feces,  even  weeping,  that  they  were  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  No  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  them ; 
but,  when  the  reading  was  finished,  they  were  earnestly 
entreated  to  spare  no  man  in  the  synod  whom  they  could 
prove  unsound  in  doctrine  or  immoral  in  practice ;  to  take 
Christ's  method,  and  not  condemn  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  They  then  offered  to  prove  the  matters  of  charge 
against  particular  members,  if  the  synod  required  it.  The 
majority  declined  to  institute  process  on  Tennent's  and  Blair's 
etatements^  and  urged  that  they  should  proceed  in  a  regular 
way  by  tabling  charges  against  particular  persons.  Both 
Blair  and  Tennent  admitted  they  had  never  spoken  with  the 
persons  they  aimed  at,  or  made  any  regular  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  reports  they  had  credited. 

With  amazing  moderation,  the  following  minute  was 
adopted : — 

"Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  representing  many 
defects  in  our  ministry  that  are  matters  of  greatest  lamenta- 
tion if  chargeable  on  our  members :  the  synod  do,  therefore, 
iK>lemnly  admonish  all  the  ministers  in  our  bounds  seriously 
to  consider  the  weight  of  their  charge,  and,  as  they  will  answer 
it  at  the  great  day  of  Christ,  to  take  care  to  approve  them- 
selves to  God  in  the  instances  complained  of.    And  the  pres- 

' *T" • '-  -         —  —      ~-  _  _ 

'   *  Ndtiier  of  tiiese  papers  liare  I  seen.    Thej  are  quoted  bj  Dr.  Hodge  at  nraoh 
Wogtli. 
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bjteriee  are  recommended  to  take  care  of  their  members  in 
these  particulars/' 

Having  readily  granted  the  request  of  Newtown  and  Tini- 
cum  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Kew,  Brunswick  Presby* 
tery,  they  adjourned  till  the  next  year. 

The  minute  is  scarcely  such  as  would  have  been  expected 
from  a  body  in  which  the  immense  minority  was  stigmati^d 
as  bitter  enemies  to  heart-religion.  Yet  tliere  were  no  less 
than  seventeen  ministers  who  were  so  styled,  six  who 
scarcely  escaped  the  like  reproach,  and,  at  the  most,  eight 
ministers  only  who  could  listen  with  patience  to  the  unwar- 
rantable language  of  Tennent  and  Blair. 

The  elders  were  more  equally  divided ;  thirteen  being  with 
the  majority  and  eleven  with  the  protesters. 

Why  they  were  not  rebuked  or  suspended  for  their  repre- 
sentations, is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  Kew  Haven  Association 
deposed  the  Rev.  Timothy  Allen,  for  saying,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  could  no  more  convert  a  sinner  than  the  read* 
ing  of  an  old  almanac.  Yale  College  denied  Brainerd  his 
degree,  for  having  asserted,  that  the  chair  on  which  he  leaned 
was  as  pious  as  his  tutor ;  and  expelled  the  Rev.  John  Cleve- 
land, of  Chebacco,  and  his  brother,  because  they  had  wor- 
shipped with  the  Separate  Church,  of  which  their  parents 
were  members.  The  rector  justified  this  last  measure  in  the 
newspapers.  They  were  expelled  for  being  followers  of  the 
Paines, — two  lay  exhorters,  whose  corrupt  principles  and  per- 
nicious pMu^tices  are  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Windham  county.  The  moderation  in  the  case  only 
secured  for  the  majority  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
**  close  hypocrites,  dumb  dogs,*'  who  would  not  bark  when 
beaten.  It  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
wisdom,  piety,  meekness,  and  forbearance  on  their  part,  to- 
gether with  great  tenderness  toward  honoured  but  misguided 
brethren,  and  an  unwillingness  even  to  seem  to  oppose  good 
men,  zealously  labouring  and  with  remarkable  success.  They 
submitted  to  the  rebuke  of  the  righteous,  as  though  it  werti 
a  refreshing  anointing  rather  than  a  deadly  blow.  It  is  a 
spectacle  worthy  to  be  contemplated.  The  members  against 
whom  Tennent  and  Blair  testified  were  respectable  for  their 
number,  age,  long-tried  fidelity,  and  admitted  ability.     It  is 
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common  to  suppose  that  Dickinson  and  his  co-preebytere  en- 
joyed the  high  esteem  of  Tennent  at  the  time:  yet  he  would 
not  suffer  him  to  preach  on  Society  Hill,  because  lie  was  not 
of  Wbitefielda  principles.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  distant 
members,  Ilugh  Conn,  was  present,  after  an  absence  of 
eight  years.  Anderson  and  Houston  were  there  for  the  last 
time,  their  earthly  career  being  finished  before  the  next  synod. 
Who  of  the  majority  merited  these  caatigations  ?  It  is  true 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  friends  of  the  revival  against 
them ;  but  wo  have  other  testimony  in  their  favoar  and  quite 
as  unexceptionable.  Robert  Cross  is  charged  with  having 
preached  little  of  an  experimental  or  awakening  character  in 
Philadelphia ;  yet  he  left  behind  him  at  Jamaica*  a  precious 
memory  of  bis  faithfulness. 

Happily,  Tennent  lived  long  enough  to  lament  the  breach 
of  that  day,  and  to  testify  in  favour  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
trodden  down  as  mire  in  the  streets.  Tradition  has  sadly 
confiised  matters,  and  given  all  the  credit  for  zeal  and  warm 
piety  to  the  New  Englanders  and  South  Britons ;  but  in  the 
pamphlets  of  that  day  not  a  syllable  to  that  effect  is  breathed. 
Neither  the  New  England  divines  of  that  generation  nor  their 
people  experienced  such  lenity  or  favour  from  Whitefield  or 
his  votaries. 

The  synod  adjourned  without  a  rupture ;  but  in  what  sense 
were  the  two  parties  united  in  one  body  ?  The  protesters  bad 
no  faith  in  the  piety  of  the  opposite  side,  and  no  respect  for 
their  judgment.  The  New  Brunswick  Presbj-tery  renounced 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod,  when  it  was  not  satisfred  with  its 
decisions.  The  old  side  must  have  gone  to  shamefiil  lengths 
in  recrimination,  if  they  returned  the  tithe,  in  kind,  of  the 
reproachful,  unchristian  attacks  of  the  Nottingham  sermon. 

They  parted,  but  not  to  lay  down  their  weapons.  The 
Kottingham  sermon  issued  from  the  press  at  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  representations  of  Blair  and  Tennent  were 
both  published.  Tennent  also  proceeded  to  evangelize  in 
"West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

The  commission  met  on  the  adjournment  of  the  synod,  and 
referred  to  the  next  synod  the  application  of  "  a  party  in 
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ITottiDghain"  to  be  dismiBsed  from  Donegal  Presbyt^.  New 
Branswick  Presbytery  Boon  after  licensed  Samuel  Finley ;  and 
he  went  to  supply  <>  the  party"  who  set  forward  the  building 
of  a  meeting-house  at  the  Rising  Sun,  separated  from  the  Old 
Church  only  by  the  highway.  >  < 

While  at  Charleston,  Whitefield  was  written  to  by  Bn 
Colman  and  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  name  of  the  associated  minis- 
ters, to  come  to  Boston.  The  letters  of  the  Bey.  Josiah  Smitlk 
to  Colman,  in  fiftvour  of  Whitefield,  had  been  fully  confirmed 
by  Pemberton,  of  New  Yoiic  There  was  ia  general  anxiety 
through  New  England  to  hear  him,  and  tiie  Boston  ministers 
took  the  lead  in  pressing  him  to  come.  He  sailed  for  Bhoda 
Island ;  and  while  there  he  received  a  letter  from  Jonathan 
Barber,"*"  one  of  the  ^^  young  ministers  on  Long  Island,  who 
had  great  communieations  from  €k>d."  In  it,  he  used  to 
Whitefield,  the  language  of  the  centurion  to  the  Saviour :— * 
*'  I  thought  myself  not  worthy  to  come  unto  thee." 

This  pleas^  Whitefield;  and  he  published  it,  with  the 
fitct  that  Barber  had  waited  a  fortni^t  for  him  under  an 
assurance  of  seeing  him,  from  having  these  words  impressed 
upon  him :— ^^  Ib  not  Aaron  thy  brother  ?  I  know  that  he 
can  speak  welL  Behold,  he  cometh  forth  to  meet  thee ;  and 
when  he  seeth  thee,  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart"  Like  the 
eagle,  he  furnished  many  a  feather  besides  this,  to  \ring  arrows 
against  himself  and  against  the  cause  of  Christ.  This  interview 
decided  him  to  place  Barber  at  the  head  of  the  Orphan-house 
in  Gteorgia, — a  step  which  prejudiced  many  against  him ;  for 
Barber  was  generally  considered  a. kind  of  Quaker,  guided  by 
his  own  whimseyB  and  impreBsions  as  implicitly  as  if  they 
were  the  word  of  God.  Yet  he  was  doubtlesB  a  worthy,  good 
man,  of  great  excellence  and  piety,  being  beloved  and  ho- 
noured by  Buel  and  the  best  men  of  his  time.  The  exagge* 
rations  of  Chauncy  and  like  spirits  are  too  commonly  relied 
on,  to  the  great  injury  of  a  devoted  servant  of  Jesus.  The 
chaff  has  been  carefully  garnered  by  the  accusers  of  the  breth* 
ren,  and  no  record  has  been  made  below  the  skies,  of  the 
hundredfold  of  good  seed,  brought  forth  by  the  word  in  his 
heart,  and  long  ago  stored  away  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 

•  Whltsfleld's  Jowmftli. 
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Colma^i  wrote  down  his  first  impressions  of  Whitefield. 
Happily,  the  notes  remain.  The  opinion  of  such  a  man  is 
traly  valuable.  ^^His  holy  fervour  of  devotion  in  prayer  and 
of  address  to  the  souls  of  his  hearers  in  preaching  was  such 
as  we  had  never  before  seen  or  heard.  My  esteem  for  him 
was  sincere  and  great." 

Governor  Belcher  showed  him  every  honour,  and  besought 
him,  with  ttors,  not  to  spare  ministers  or  magistrates,  but  to 
Irebuke  openly  their  degeneracy.  The  language  of  such  a 
man  milst  have  inflated  any  minister  of  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  to  an  amazing  degree.  Whitefield's  previous  conduct 
afforded  melancholy  proof  that  he  needed  a  wise  reprover. 
Edwards,  at  Northampton,  ventured,  as  Watts  had  done  at 
the  outset,  on  this  necessary  but  unwelcome  duty. 
•  He  cautioned  him  against  pronouncing  persons  to  be  un- 
converted, and  against  ^ving  way  to  every  motion  of  his  soul 
as  if  of  divine  origin.  The  impression  left  on  Edwards  was 
that  Whitefield  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  counsel ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  adapted  it. 

At  Boston,  the  Bishop  of  London's  commissary  and  his 
clergy  were  civil,  when  he  called.  One  of  them  began  with 
him  for  calling  <<that  Tennent**  and  his  brethren  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ.  They  questioned  the  validity  of  Presby- 
terian ordination,  and  quoted  Whitefield's  words  against  him- 
self, and  said  that  when  Wesley  was  there,  he  was  strenuous 
for  the  church  and  against  all  other  forms  of  government 
The  discussion  ran  on,  showing  that  they  had  no  favour  for 
tiie  doctrines  he  preached.  He  left  them  without  asking  for 
their  pulpits. 

The  meeting-houses  were  open  to  him  all  along  the  road  he 
travelled.  At  New  Haven,  he  preached  before  the  governor 
and  the  legislature,  and  in  the  college.  At  table,  he  expressed 
himself  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  Mr.  Clap,  the  Rector 
of  Yale,  that  he  had  concerted  with  Edwards  to  bring  gra* 
cious  youth  from  Great  Britain,  to  be  ordained  by  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  to  supersede  the  unconverted 
parish  ministers  of  New  England, — ^an  impression,  however, 
unfounded,  and  fitted  to  rally  and  marshal  a  le^on  against 
the  supposed  projectors. 

Unusual  success  attended  his  preacdiing  at  Milford,  Strat- 


Ibrd,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford ;  and,  at  the  last  plaoe^ 
he  was  visited  by  several  ministers  under  deep  concern.  He 
preached  at  Bye,  being  kindly  entertained  by  the  Episcopal 
minister,  and  at  ^ngsbridge,  and,  on  the  80th  of  Ootober^ 
reached  New  York. 

Davenport  was  there.  He  had  lately,  in  two  months,  seen 
twenty  instances  of  conversion  among  his  people.  Barber 
was  there,  and  his  marriage  was  accomplished  by  Pemberton, 
and  followed  by  Whitefield  with  a  prayer. 

Whitefield  preached,  and  Pemberton  never  before  had  seen 
the  word  fidl  with  such  power.  At  night  there  was  a  great  dis^ 
play  of  divine  power.  He  spoke  with  authority ;  some  fidnted^ 
^^  others  favouring,"  shrinking,  crying,  weeping,  on  all  sides^ 
He  preadied  three  days.  He  was  shown  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, bearing  his  name,  and  lately  published  in  London :  he 
had  never  before  seen  one  of  them.  On  seeing  the  producticoi 
called  ^*The  Querists,"  he  remarked,  ^^I  have  long  expected 
dose  opposition :  I  believe  it  will  increase  daily." 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  explains  its  origin : — ^*^  The  Que^ 

rists;  or,  an  Extract  of  sundry  passages  taken  out  of  Mr*  WhitEK 
field's  Sermons,  Journals,  and  Letters,  together  with  some 
seniples  proposed  in  proper  queries  raised  on  each  remark ;  prch 
sented  to  Newcastle  Presbytery  at  White  Clay  Creek,  September 
9,  1740,  by  sundry  members  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion." 
^^The  presbytery,  having  maturely  considered  them,  resolved 
that,  Mr.  Whitefield  being  expected  soon  to  come  again  into 
these  parts,  and  as  he  best  understands  his  own  intentions  in 
these  expressions,  we  leave  it  to  the  people  to  print  and  him  to 
answer  them."  From  this  decision  Samuel  Blair  and  Charles 
Tennent,  with  his  elder,  William  McCrea,  and  Hutcheson's 
elder,  John  Bravade,  (or  Brevard,)  dissented. 

Newcastie  Presbytery  was  small^  and  nearly  equally  divided 
into  three  parts :  Thomas  Evans,  Alison,  and  Catiicart  being 
on  the  old  side,  Blair  and  Charles  Tennent  on  the  new;  Gil- 
lespie and  Hutcheson,  the  senior  members,  being  dissatisfied 
with  both.  Conn  and  Orme  were  so  fitr  off  that  they  rarely 
attended  presbytery,  and  of  course  were  not  of  any  weight  in 
this  eventful  time. 

At  this  meeting  Gilbert  Tennent  was  present,  being  on  a 
preaching  tour.    Uis  representation  and  Blair's  were  called 
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up,  as  the  synod  ordered.  Tfaej,  and  Charles  Tennent  also, 
were  most  earnestly  pressed  by  the  presbytery  to  spare  none 
of  .them,  but  to  table  charges  if  they  could  lay  to  their  charge 
any  thing  unbecoming  their  office  as  Christ's  ambassadors. 
Gillespie  openly  entreated  them  for  God's  sake  to  do  so.  Gil- 
tert  Tennent  replied  that  the  proposal  was  matter  of  surprise 
to  him ;  that  he  had  no  thought  of  such  a  thing  till  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  &ce  of  the  judicatory ;  that  his  meeting  with 
them  was  wholly  accidental ;  and  that  for  him  to  enter  on  a 
judicial  process  was  inconsistent  with  his  design  of  itinerant 
preaching  and  the  appointments  already  made.  They  then 
asked  him  to  leave  the  matter  with  them  in  writing,  and  that 
they  would  take  it  in  any  way. 

How  Blair  answered  is  not  mentioned.  Charles  Tennent* 
was-  subsequently  called  to  answer  for  defending  some  of 
Whitefield's  e3q)res8ions,  Whitefield  having  himself  retracted 
them. 

^*  The  Querists"  was  soon  published.  Its  bitterness  was  much 
complained  of;  but  its  bitterness  consisted  in  doing  what  Ers- 
kine  had  done  in  private  letters  to  Whitefield,  and  what  Watts 
and  Edwards  had  done  in  conference ;  pointing  out  his  errors 
and  his  inconsistencies  with  himself  no  less  than  with  the 
Scriptures.  The  style  is  courteous,  and  the  pamphlet  is  calm, 
judicious,  searching,  and  feir.  Whitefield  wrote  a  reply  on 
reading  it ;  he  thanked  them  for  the  opportunity  of  confessing 
his  faults,  acknowledged  all  they  had  said,  and  pointed  out 
what  they  had  overlooked.  He  had  made  the  like  acknow- 
ledgment to  Erskine.  His  friends  said,  ^'The  excellent  meek- 
ness of  his  answer  to  The  Querists  will  honour  him  much." 
Whitefield  suspected  it  was  the  work  of  a  minister,  and  many 
attributed  it  to  Thomas  Evans,  of  Pencader.  He  said,  ^^K  this 
he  the  work  of  the  ministers  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  they  have  not  acted  simply  with  me."  He  absolutely 
denied  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Redemption,  which  they  sup- 
jpoeed  him  to  hold. 

He  persuaded  Gilbert  Tennent  to  go  to  Boston,  to  water 
what  he  had  sown ;  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers,  he  consented  to  go  and  ^^blow  up  the  divine 

*  Philftdelphift  pftpert  of  ttuit  d»te  oontain  Ida  ezpUnstioii  of  Ids  oondnot 
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fire  lately  kindled  fhere,  although  his  cold  coiistitutidn  of 
hody  poorly  fitted  him  to  endare  the  northern  gusts." 

Whitefield  was  accoinpanied  to  Philadelphia  by  Davenport^ 
and  spent  a  week  there  preiK^hing  in  the  Gfreai  Houses  which* 
he  opened)  though  the  roof  was  not  on;  and  he  preached  in  it 
every  day.  ^^  God  has  revived  his  own  work  in  Philadelphia* 
His  glory  filled  the  Great  House."  Being  excluded  from  the 
Episcopal  pulpitSy  and  enormous  ihultitudes*  flocking  to  hear 
him,  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  house.  SufBldent  money  was 
at  once  procured  to  buy  ground  and  build  a  house  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  seventy  broad.  It  was  carried  up  with  spirit,: 
and  was  soon  ready  for  use.  '*The  affinrs  belonging  thereto 
are,  I  believe,  well  settled."  The  trustees  weto  to  be  taken  in 
equal  numbers  from  each  denomination,  and  the  house  to  be 
open  for  any  preacher  of  any  religious  persuasion,  even  a  mis*, 
sionary  to  propagate  Mohammedanism. 

On  the  15th  of  If  ovember,  he  preached  in  Cross's  meeting- 
house, because  of  the  snow*  *^  The  word  was  attended  with  a 
§weet  and  wonderful  power."  JSow  he  began  to  realize  the 
truth  of  Edwards's  remarks ;  and  he  declared  that  the  openly 
exposing  of  our  opinion  of  mimsters  as  unconverted,  was  a 
lording  over  the  brethren,  and  not  to  be  tolerated.  ^^  Oh,  pray 
for  me,"  he  wrote  to  Gilbert  Tennent,  '^tbat  I  may  not  by  any 
means  grieve  the  children  of  God." 

On  the  17th  he  preached  at  Gloucester, — ^^an  affecting  melt- 
ing,"— and  at  Greenwich  "to  a  few  without  power;"  on  the 
18th,  at  Pilesgrove,  to  two  thousand.  None  were  affected.  On 
the  19th  he  preached  twice  at  Cohanzy,  (Fairfield,)  to  some 
thousands.  Gilbert  Tennent  had  been  there  not  long  before. 
The  whole  congregation  was  moved,  and  two  cried  out.  "  The 
Bpirit  of  the  Lord  moved  over  the  whole  face  of  the  congre- 
gation." On  the  20th  he  preached  at  Salem,  to  two  thousand 
—a  precious  time.  He  crossed  the  bay  and  preached  at  New- 
castle :  few  were  affected,  and  some  scoffed.  Here  Anderson 
desired  a  conference  with  him ;  but  Whitefield,  who  had  turned 
from  him  at  Fagg's  Manor,  declined,  and,  identifying  him  with 
^^The  Querists,"  said,  ^^  You  have  made  your  remarks  on  me 
public :  I  can  have  no  private  discourse  on  the  matter."     The 

*  f nakU&'s  Mcmoirf. 
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next  day,  at  White  Clay  Creek,  he  fbond  thonsands  waiting  to 
hear  the  word.  Several  of  Anderson's  associates  were  present. 
The  people  were  greatly  moved ;  some  cried  out.  On  Saturday, 
the  22d,  he  preached  at  Fagg's  Manor,  to  many  thousands; 
there  was  a  wonderM  powerful  moving  of  hearts,  but  not  so 
great  as  at  his  first  visit. 

He  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Kottingham.  There  was  a  great 
concourse,  and  the  blessing  descended  like  the  dew.  The  next 
day,  November  24,  at  Bohemia,  Maryland,  Hutcheson's  charge, 
he  preached  to  thousands,  and  had  not  seen  ^a  more  solid: 
melting  since  his  arrival." 

He  then  went  to  Reedy  Island  to  embark,  and,  the  sloop 
being  detained  by  contrary  winds  for  a  week,  he  preached 
frequently.  The  captains*  and  crews  of  the  wind-bound  vessels 
attended ;  crowds  came  from  the  <;ountry,  and  some  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  was  a  general  and  deep  concern. 

He  sailed  for  Charleston  the  seventy-fifth  day  after  he  landed 
at  Ithode  Island,  having  preached  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
times,  exhorted  frequently  in  private,  collected,  in  money, 
goods,  and  provisions^  X700  for  tiie  Orphan-house,  never  hav- 
ing journeyed  with  so  little  &tigue  or  seen  such  a  continuance 
of  the  divine  presence  with  those  to  whom  he  preached. 

Donegal  Presbytery  was  the  field  of  the  sorest  conflict.  Other 
presbyteries  were  on  the  circumference  of  the  tornado,  but  it 
lay  in  the  centre,  and  was  devastated  by  its  maddest  whirlings 
and  its  mightiest  uprootings.  The  senior  ministers  were 
Thomson,  of  Chestnut  Level,  Boyd,  of  Octorara,  and  Bertram, 
of  Derry;  next  in  .age  was  Alexander  Creaghead,  of  Middle 
Octorara,  a  standard-bearer  in  the  warfare ;  and  with  him  was 
associated  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  body  David  Alex- 
ander, of  Pequea.  They  two  declined  attendance  on  the  stated 
meetings,  because  candidates  were  licensed  and  ordained  after 
superficial  examination,  and  while  giving  no  evidence  of  not 
being  enemies  to  heart-religion.  The  five  to  whom  they 
openly  objected  were  Black,  of  Brandywine  Manor,  Elder,  of 
Paxton,  Zanchy,  of  Hanover,  Samuel  Thomson,  of  Pennsboro', 
and  Cavin,  of  Conooocheague.  They  two  countenanced  the 
itinerations  of  Finley  and  the  separation  at  Nottingham,  and 
were  themselves  complained  of  for  seeking  to  promote  divi- 
sions :  Creaghead  at  New  London  and  Alexander  at  Brandy- 
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wine  Manor.  Thomson  complained  of  Blair  for  intruding  into 
his  charge  at  Chestnut  Level,  to  foment  alienation  of  feeling. 
Besides,  Creaghead  was  charged  with  making  adherence  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  a  tenn  of  admission  to 
church  privileges;  while  the  sin  of  drunkenness  lay  at  Alex- 
ander's  door. 

The  presbytery*  came  to  Middle  Octorara  to  take  up  the 
complaints  against  the  minister;  they  found  him  in  the  pulpit 
preaching  against  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  On  conclud* 
ing.  he  invited  the  large  congregation  to  meet  at  the  tent  and 
hear  his  defence.  The  presbytery  being  about  to  proceed  to 
business,  the  people  rose  in  a  tumult,  railing  on  them;  and 
they  adjourned  to  another  place.  Creaghead's  defence  waa 
read  from  the  tent  by  Alexander  and  Fiuley,  and  the  next  day, 
the  presbytery  were  forced  to  hear  it  read  from  the  pulpit 
For  this  contumacy,  he  having  renounced  their  authority  in  the 
first  instance,  he  was  suspended. 

The  press  was  used  by  both  parties.  The  Querists  replied  to 
"Wliitefield,  showing  how  many  things  still  needed  explanation, 
in  his  language  and  conduct.  To  this  Samuel  Blair  replied 
with  unsparing  and  inexcusable  severity,  imputing  the  most 
unworthy  motives  to  the  ministers,  whom  he  regarded  as  ita 
authors  and  patrons.  ^^It  is  no  sin  to  exclaim  against  dry, 
sapless,  unconverted  ministers,  for  such  surely  are  the  bane  of 
the  church."  '^That  is,"  said  The  Querists,  ^Mt  is  no  sin  to 
defame  a  man  after  you  have  given  him  a  bad  name."  ^'The 
Querists  No.  HL"  was  composed  of  notes  on  Tennent's  Not- 
tingham Sermon.  In  January,  1741,  Finley  preached  a  sermon 
on  Matthew  xii.  27,  28 : — "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by 
whom  then  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?"  It  was  published 
\vith  the  title,  Christ  EEiaNiNO  and  Satan  Raoing, — severe^ 
bitter,  unjust,  and  mischievous.  He  also  printed  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "the  set  of  priests;"  "pride  and 
interest  have  hindered  the  general  of  ecclesiastics  from  embrac- 
ing Christ."  "  Christ  kept  aloof  and  damned  them  for  their 
rotten  performances,  fastings,  prayers,  and  alms."  "Oh,  the 
babbling  ignorant  priests  that  would  seem  such  friends  to  holi- 
ness!"    "Are  not  these  the  devil's  advocates?  whose  spirit 
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canie  from  them ?'^  "Diabolical  reasonere,  be  they  ministers 
or  people.  O  ministers  of  Satan,  enemies  of  all  righteousness 
who  like  Elymas ."♦  These  specimens  mournfully  illus- 
trate the  state  of  things  at  that  day,  and  explain  the  necessity 
for  hesitating  before  we  cast  out,  as  vile,  every  man  who  joined 
in  the  outcry  against  Finley  and  the  older  ones  from  whom  he 
learned  such  language. 

He  used  the  same  unmeasured  and  inexcusable  invective  in 
his  answer  to  Thomson's  able,  scriptural,  dignified  sermon  on 
Conviction  and  Assurance.  "The  Clear  Light  put  out  in  Ob- 
scure Darkness,"  is  the  title  of  this  performance ;  and  Thom- 
son's doctrine  is  condemned  as  Moravian,  Muggletonian,  and 
detestable. 

.  Tennent  made  his  tour  through  New  England  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1741,  Long  Island  Sound  being  frozen  over;  and, 
while  Whitefield  had  been  scrupulously  exact,  neat,  and  hand- 
some in  his  apparel,  Tennent  laid  aside  powder,  discarded 
wigs,  and  wore  a  large  greatcoat  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle, 
as  if  the  new  era  in  religion  was  to  date  from  the  new  style  in 
clothes.  He  appears  to  have  avoided  denunciation  and  extra- 
vagance, and  to  have  preached  with  great  clearness,  solemnity, 
and  power,  the  glorious  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel- 
He  was  received  with  great  respect  and  cordial  welcome,  and 
was  signally  honoured  of  God  in  winning  souls.f 

In  May,  1741,  Donegal  Presbytery  met  at  Pequea  to  hear 
the  complaints  against  Alexander;  he  took  the  pulpit  and  pre- 
vented the  moderator  from  preaching.  They  cleared  him  of 
the  charge  of  drunkenness ;  but  his  excess  in  drink  at  a  funeral, 
his  reproaches  of  his  presbytery,  and  his  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  church,  could  not  be  over- 
looked.   He  was  disowned  till  he  manifested  repentance. 

At  the  same  time,  "the  dreadful  scandals"  of  Cross,  of 

*  library  of  Haryard  Uniyersity.  "  Mr.  Whitefield  is  rery  sure  of  Qod'a  eternal 
lore,  and  is  not  afraid  he  shall  ever  be  ashamed  of  his  hope.  .  .  .  Now,  I  would  be 
glad  to  learn  of  these  diabolical  reasoners,  (the  Querists,)  be  they  ministers  or 
people,  if  it  be  the  deTiVa  custom  to  set  the  world  in  an  uproar  about  their  souls  ?" 

f  A  letter  firom  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  published  in  the  Pennsylyania 
Gasette,  says,  ^^That  heavenly  man  preached  six  sermons  there,  and  spoke  as 
I  never  heard  man  speak  before.  While  dwelling  on  the  grace  of  Christ  towards 
the  guilty,  there  were  suoh  outories  and  weepings  you  could  scarcely  distinguish 
one  sound  from  HMther.V 
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Baskingridge,  came  to  light,  and  his  absence  from  the  meeting 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  delayed  his  trial  and  condem- 
nation till  after  the  synod. 

Divisions  had  already  begun.  "William  Tennent,*  of  Nesha- 
miny,  had  renounced  the  authority  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
since  the  fall  of  1739.  "New  erections"  of  separate  congrega- 
tions were  nearly  completed  at  Nottingham  and  Hopewell. 
To  the  Great  House  in  Philadelphia,  a  large  body  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Old  Meeting-house,  and  all  of  these  erections 
were  supplied  by  the  New-Side  ministers  and  licentiates. 

The  synod  met  on  the  27th  of  May,  1741 ;  the  Old  Side  were 
exasperated  by  the  misrepresentations  and  insults  of  the  Pro-' 
testers,  and  by  their  unwearied  and  successful  schemes  m 
alienating  their  people  from  them,  and  trembled  with  a  godly 
jealousy  lest  the  principles  of  the  New  Brunswick  men  (being 
like  those  of  the  Irish  non-subscribers  in  the  matter  of  church 
government)  should  bring  in  here,  as  there,  contempt  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  denial  of  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  New  Side  came  flushed  with  success ;  the 
shout  of  a  king  was  in  their  camp ;  they  had  the  favour  of  the 
people,  as  the  men  whom  God  had  owned,  and  they  had  the ' 
favour  of  God,  making  them  mighty  to  pull  down  the  strong- 
holds of  Satan. 

They  did  not  meet  as  brethren.  Each  was  strongly  prepos- 
sessed against  the  other,  and  the  actions  of  each  served  to  irri- 
tate and  embitter  the  feelings  already  excited  and  wounded. 
They  were  blinded  to  each  other's  excellencies,  and  amazingly 
acute  in  discerning  the  dimensions  of  the  mote  in  their  bro- 
ther's eye.  The  strange  incongruity  was  seen,  of  the  smallest 
and  the  youngest  presbytery  refusing  to  be  bound  by  any  law  of 
the  synod  which  displeased  them;  and  having  three  licentiates 
and  one  minister  on  their  list,  whom  the  synod  could  not  accept 
without  laying  aside  its  authority,  and  sinking  itself  into  a  mere 
consultative  body  whose  decisions  ^ere  binding  on  none.  The 
claim  made  by  the  non-subscribers  in  the  Ulster  Synod  twenty 
years  before,  was  renewed  by  the  Protesters  under  a  still  more 
oftensive  form ;  for  they  admitted  the  synod's  power  to  make 
rules,  and  the  excellency  of  the  rules,  when  the  synod  was  com- 

*  MS.  Beoords  of  Philadelpliift  Presbytery. 
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posed  of  godly  men ;  and  denied  its  power  and  the  binding 
force  of  its  enactments,  only,  when  the  church  was  crushed  by 
a  majority  of  blind  guides,  letter-learned  Pharisees,  and  dead 
men.  In  effect,  they  asserted,  "If  wo  were  the  majority,  it 
would  be  binding  on  you  to  obey  the  rules;  but,  seeing  you 
sightless  and  Christless  ones  are  in  the  majority,  the  rules  are 
null,  and,  like  yourselves,  fit  only  to  be  despised." 

No  human  skill  could  throw  a  bridge  across  the  frightful 
gulf  yawning  between  them,  that  they  might  meet  half-way 
or  stand  on  debatable  ground.  There  can  be  no  union  where, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  handful,  the  majority  of  their  brethren  are  as 
grasshoppers. 

What,  then,  was  the  great  point  of  difference  ?  On  neither 
side  was  there  ignorance  or  hatred  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
or  the  habit,  or  the  wish,  of  sinking  them  unobserved  into  in- 
significance. Nor  was  there  disbelief  or  dislike  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Kegeneration,  or  its  author,  necessity,  or  nature ;  nor 
yet  as  to  the  evidences  of  it,  but  only  as  to  the  convictions 
preceding  the  change  from,  death  to  life,  and  the  immediate 
inward  witness  of  the  saving  change ;  and  even  the  difference 
on  these  points,  when  divested  of  exaggerations  and  cleared  of 
confusion  of  terms,  was  so  small  as  to  be  indiscernible.  There 
was  no  difference  as  to  the  mode  of  church  government,  or 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  standards,  or  the  necessity  of 
a  learned  ministry,  much  less  of  the  higher  necessity  of  piety 
in  ministers  and  people.  Nor  yet  as  to  the  outcries,  faintings, 
laughter,  and  other  unusual  accompaniments:  both  abhorred 
the  thought  that  they  were  marks  of  saving  operations  of  the 
Spirit;  the  one  derided  them  as  degrading  public  worship  and 
substituting  bodily  exercise  for  reverent  hearing  of  the  truth ; 
the  others  contended  that  they  were  not  necessarily  contempt- 
ible or  abominable  as  the  effects  of  terror,  or  overwrought 
sensibility,  or  Satanic  agency. 

In  New  England,  the  case  was  widely  different.  There  Ar- 
minianism  was  secretly  working  and  widely  diffused.  Its 
effect  was  seen  in  the  lethargic  preaching,  and  the  dead  formal- 
ism, strangely  joined  with  bitter  denunciation,  and  tireless 
manoeuvres  to  put  down  every  one  who  acknowledged  another 
king  besides  Csesar.  In  Connecticut,  the  legislative  power  was 
invoked,  and  the  law  giving  liberty  to  sober  dissenters  from  the 
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standing  order  to  form  themselves  into  congregations,  was 
repealed.  A  minister  of  the  colony,  preaching  in  a  parish  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  pastor,  though  it  were  in  a  Baptist 
meeting-house  by  the  request  of  the  Baptist  preacher  and  his 
people,  was  deprived  of  his  salary  for  a  year.  Ministers  not 
of  the  colony,  committing  the  like  offence,  were  to  be  taken 
up  as  vagrants  and  carried  from  constable  to  constable,  till  they 
touched  the  soil  of  the  nearest  province.  In  tiie  Bay,  as  weH 
as  in  Connecticut,  the  associations  issued  warnings,  testimonies, 
and  declarations  against  the  promoters  of  the  Revival,  and  laid 
hold  on  every  available  opportunity  to  unsettle  them  from 
their  pastoral  charges,  or  to  hedge  up  their  admission  to  settie- 
ment  in  any  vacancy.  But  the  Old  Side  had  no  willing  legis- 
lature to  frame  laws  for  tiieir  advantage ;  they  issued  no  testi'- 
mony  against  Whitefield  or  any  man ;  no  pious  man  was  un- 
settled for  his  adherence  to  the  Protesters ;  no  hinderance  wall 
oflfered  to  congregations  asking  a  change  of  jurisdiction.  The 
measure  of  courtesy  towards  the  Protesters,  and  especially  th^ 
excellent  meekness  of  their  submission  to  the  high-handed 
assaults  on  their  personal  and  ministerial  character  by  Blair 
and  Tennent,  greatly  honours  them. 

There  were  present  twenty-six  ministers  and  eighteen 
elders.  Andrews  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Boyd  clerk. 
The  whole  of  New  York  Presbytery  were  absent,  probably  by 
design,  being  apprized  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  being 
unable  to  act  with  either  side,  or  compose  the  difference  be- 
tween them. 

There  had  been,  doubtless,  much  concert  on  the  part  of  the 
majority.  They  had  fully  mustered  their  forces.  The  right  of 
some  to  sit  as  members  in  synod  was  the  first  branch  bf  busi- 
ness; and  Creaghead,  having  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
presbytery  and  having  been  suspended,  his  case  was  taken  up. 
He  presented  a  paper,  which  was  read ;  and  the  next  day  was 
consumed  in  considering  a  paper  of  charges  made  by  his 
people  against  John  Thomson,  and  a  second  paper  offered 
by  Creaghead.  The  charges  were  handed  to  Thomson  to 
peruse,  and  his  presbytery  was  ordered  to  judge  in  that  affaii 
speedily. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  29th,  and  the  morning  of  Sa 
turday,  were  devoted  to  hearing  the  answer  of  Donegal  Presby 
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teiy  to  Creagbead's  paper,  and  to  discoui-sing  on  it.  Tbey 
-  adjourned  at  noon,  till  three  on  Monday. 

The  Sabbath  was  a  bnsy  day.  Gilbert  Teuneut  preached 
five  times,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  baptized 
eight  adults. 

On  Monday,  June  1,  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the 
following  protestation  was  brought  in  by  Robert  CroBs,  and 
read: — 

Bbtehemd  Fathers  akd  Brethres; — 

We,  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  members  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelpliia,  being  wounded  and  grieved  at  our  very 
hearts,  at  the  dreadful  divisions,  distractions,  and  convulaionH 
which  ail  of  a  sudden  have  seized  this  infant  church  to  such  a 
degree,  that  unless  He,  who  is  King  in  Zion,  do  graciously  and 
eeasonably  interpose  for  our  relief,  she  is  in  no  email  danger 
of  expiring  outright,  and  that  quickly,  as  to  the  form,  order, 
and  constitution  of  an  organized  church,  which  hath  subsisted 
for  above  these  thirty  years  past,  in  a  very  great  degree  of 
comely  order  and  sweet  harmony,  until  of  ]at«.  We  say,  we 
being  deeply  afflicted  with  these  things  which  lie  heavy  on  our 
spirits,  and  being  sensible  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to 
do  what  lies  in  our  power,  in  a  lawful  way,  according  to  the 
light  and  direction  of  the  inspired  oracles,  to  preserve  this 
swooning  church  from  a  total  expiration;  and  after  the  delibe- 
rate and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  confu- 
eiona  which  rage  bo  among  us,  both  ministers  and  people,  we 
evidently  seeing,  and  being  fully  persuaded  in  our  judgments, 
that,  besides  our  miaimprovement  of,  and  nufruitfulness  under, 
gospel  light,  liberty,  and  privileges,  that  great  decay  of  practi- 
cal godliness  in  the  life  and  power  of  it,  and  many  abounding 
intmoraiities :  we  say,  besides  tlieae,  our  sins,  which  we  judge 
to  be  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  present  doleful  distractions, 
the  awful  judgment  wo  at  present  groan  under,  we  evidently 
see  that  our  pi'otesting  bretiircn  and  their  adherents  were  the 
direct  and  proper  cause  thereof,  by  their  unwearied,  uuscrip- 
tural,  antipresbyterial,  uncharitable,  dirisive  practices,  which 
they  have  been  pursuing,  with  all  the  industry  they  were  ca- 
pable o^  -with  any  probability  of  success,  for  above  these 
twelve  months  past  especially,  besides  too  much  of  the  like 
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practices  for  some  years  before,  though  not  with  sach  bare* 
faced  arrogance  and  boldness. 

And  being  fully  convinced,  in  our  judgments,  that  it  is  oas 
duty  to  bear  testimony  against  these  disorderly  proceedings, 
.  according  to  our  stations,  capacity,  and  trust  reposed  in  us  by 
our  exalted  Lord,  as  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  his  Zion,  we 
having  endeavoured  sincerely  to  seek  counsel  and  direction 
from  God,  who  hath  promised  to  give  wisdom  to  those  that 
ask  him  in  faith,  yea,  hath  promised  his  Holy  Spirit  to  lead 
his  people  and  servants  into  all  truth,  and  being  clearly  oon* 
vinced,  in  our  consciences,  that  it  is  a  duty  called  unto  in  Hiia 
present  juncture  of  affiurs. 

Beverend  Others  and  brethren,  we  hereby  humbly  and 
solemnly  protest,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  and  eternal  Gtod, 
and  his  elect  angels,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  all  here  pre- 
sent, and  particularly  to  you,  jreverend  brethren,  in  our  own 
names,  and  in  the  names  of  all,  both  ministers  and  peqde, 
who  shall  adhere  to  us,  as  follows:—* 

1.  We  protest  tibat  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  this  syi^od, 
to  maintain  and  stand  by  the  principles  of  doctrine,  worship, 
and  government  of  the  Church. of  Christ,  as  the  same  are 
summed  up  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Direct 
tory  composed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  being  agree* 
able  to  the  word  of  God,  and  which  this  synod  have  owned, 
acknowledged,  and  adopted,  as  may  appear  by  our  synodical 
records  of  the  years  1729, 1786,  which  we  desire  to  be  read 
publicly, 

2.  We  protest  that  no  person,  minister  or  elder,  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  and  vote  in  this  synod,  who  hath  not  received, 
adopted,  or  subscribed  the  said  Confessions,  Catechisms,  and 
Directoiy,  as  our  presbyteries  respectively  do,  according  to  our 
last  explication  of  the  Adopting  Act;  or  who  is  either  accused 
or  convicted,  or  may  be  convicted  before  this  synod,  or  any  of 
our  presbyteries,  of  holding  or  maintaining  any  doctrine,  or 
who  act  and  persist  in  any  practice,  contrary  to  any  of  those 
doctrines,  or  rules  contained  in  said  Directory,  or  contrary  to 
any  of  the  known  rights  of  presbytery,  or  orders  made  or 
agreed  to  by  this  synod,  and  which  stand  yet  unrepealed,  un- 
less or  until  he  renounce  such  doctrine,  and,  being  found 
guilty,  acknowledge,  confess,  and  profess  his  sorrow  for  such 
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Binfal  disorder,  to  the  satis&ction  of  this  synod,  or  such  infe- 
rior judicatory  as  the  synod  shall  appoint  or  empower  for  that 
purpose. 

&  We  protest  that  all  our  protesting  brethren  have  at  pre- 
sent no  right  to  sit  and  vote  as  members  of  this  synod,  having 
forfeited  their  right  of  being  accounted  members  of  it  for 
9uuiy  reasons,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  mention  afterwards. 

4«  We  protest  that,  if,  notwithstanding  of  this  our  protesta- 
tion, these  brethren  be  allowed  to  sit  and  vote  in  this  synod, 
wititiout  giving  suitable  satisfaction  to  the  synod,  and  particu- 
larly to  us,  who  now  enter  this  protestation,  and  those  who 
adhere  to  us  in  it,  that  whatsoever  shall  be  done,  voted,  or 
transacted  by  them,  contrary  to  our  judgment,  shall  be  of  no 
Ibroe  or  obligation  to  us,  being  done  and  acted  by  a  judicatory 
consisting  in  part  of  members  who  have  no  authority  to  act 
with  us  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

fi.  We  protest  that,  if,  notwithstanding  this  our  protestation, 
and  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  it,  these  pro- 
testing brethren,  and  such  as  adhere  to  them,  or  support  and 
countenance  them  in  their  antipresbyterial  practices,  shall  con- 
tinue to  act  as  they  have  done  this  last  year,  in  that  case  we, 
and  as  many  as  have  clearness  to  join  with  us,  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  this  judicatory,  shall  be  accounted  in  no  wise 
disorderly,  but  the  true  Presbyterian  church  in  this  province ; 
and  they  shall  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  schism,  and  the 
breach  of  the  rules  of  presbyterial  government,  which  Christ 
has  established  in  his  church,  which  we  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world. 

.  Reverend  and  dear  brethren,  we  beseech  you  to  hear  us 
with  patience,  while  we  lay  before  you,  as  briefly  as  we  can, 
some  of  the  reasons  that  move  us  thus  to  protest,  and,  more 
particularly,  why  we  protest  against  our  protesting  brethren's 
being  allowed  to  sit  as  members  of  this  synod. 

L  Their  heterodox  and  anarchical  principles  expressed  in 
their  Apology,  pages  twenty-eight  and  thirty-nine,  where  they 
expressly  deny  that  presbyteries  have  authority  to  oblige  their 
dissenting  members,  and  that  synods  should  go  any  fiirther,  in 
judging  of  appeals  or  references,  &c.,  than  to  give  their  best 
advice,  which  is  plainly  to  divest  the  officers  and  judicatories 
of  Christ's  kingdom  of  all  authority,  (and  plainly  contradicts 
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the  thirty-first  article  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  section  thre^ 
which  these  brethren  pretend  to  adopt,)  agreeable  to  which  is 
the  whole  snperstracture  of  argaments  which  they  advanet 
and  maintain  against  not  only  our  synodical  acts,  bnt  also  all 
aathority  to  make  any  acts  or  orders  that  shall  bind  their  dis^ 
senting  members,  throughout  their  whole  Apology. 

2.  Their  protesting  against  the  synod's  act  in  relation  to  th# 
examination  of  candidates,  together  with  their  proceeding  to 
license  and  ordain  men  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to,  and  in  contempt  o^  said  act  of  synod. 

8.  Their  making  irregular  irruptions  upon  the  congregatiooi 
to  which  they  have  no  immediate  relation,  without  orders 
concurrence,  or  allowance  of  the  presbyteries  or  ministers  t^ 
which  congregations  belong,  thereby  sowing  the  seeds  of  di» 
vision  among  people,  and  doing  what  they  can  to  alienate  and 
fill  their  minds  with  unjust  prejudices  against  their  lawfully^ 
called  pastors. 

4.  Theit  principles  and  practice  of  rash  judging  and  eoTt' 
demning  all  who  do  not  fistU  in  with  their  measures,  both  minis- 
ters and  people,  as  carnal,  graceless,  and  enemies  to  the  work 
of  God,  and  what  not,  as  appears  in  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent't 
sermon  against  unconverted  ministers,  and  his  and  Mr.  Blair*a 
papers  of  May  last,  which  were  read  in  open  synod ;  which 
rash  judging  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  our  protesting 
brethren,  and  their  irregular  probationers,  for  above  these 
twelve  months  past,  in  their  disorderly  itinerations  and  preach- 
ing through  our  congregations,  by  which  (alas  for  it !)  most 
of  our  congregations,  through  weakness  and  credulity,  are  so 
shattered  and  divided,  and  shaken  in  their  principles,  that  fe,w 
or  none  of  us  can  say  we  enjoy  the  comfort  or  have  the  suc- 
cess among  our  people,  which  otherwise  we  might,  and  which 
we  enjoyed  heretofore. 

6.  Their  industriously  persuading  people  to  believe  that  the 
call  of  God,  whereby  he  calls  men  to  the  ministry,  does  not 
consist  in  their  being  regularly  ordained  and  set  apart  to  that 
work,  according  to  the  institution  and  rules  of  the  word;  but 
in  some  invisible  motions  and  workings  of  the  Spirit,  which 
none  can  be  conscious  or  sensible  of  but  the  person  himseli^ 
and  with  respect  to  which  he  is  liable  to  be  deceived,  or  play 
the  hypocrite.    That  the  gospel,  preached  in  truth  by  uncon^ 
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yerted  ministers,  can  be  of  no  saving  benefit  to  souls;  and 
their  pointing  out  such  ministers,  whom  they  condemn  as 
graceless  by  their  rash  judging  spirit,  they  effectually  carry  the 
point  with  the  poor  credulous  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  their 
example,  and  under  their  patrociny,  judge  their  ministers  to 
be  graceless,  and  forsake  their  ministers  as  hurtful  rather  than 
profitable. 

6.  Their  preaching  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  such  a  manner 
and  dialect  as  has  no  precedent  in  the  word  of  God,  but  rather 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  a  worse  dialect;  and  so  indus- 
triously working  on  the  passions  and  affections  of  weak  minds, 
as  to  cause  them  to  cry  out  in  a  hideous  manner,  and  fall  down 
in  cdnvulsion-like  fits,  to  the  marring  of  the  profiting  both  of 
themselves  and  others,  who  are  so  taken  up  in  seeing  and  hear- 
ing these  odd  symptoms,  that  they  cannot  attend  to  or  hear 
what  the  preacher  says ;  and  then,  after  all,  boasting  of  these 
things  as  the  work  of  God,  which  we  are  persuaded  do  proceed 
from  an  inferior  or  worse  cause. 

7.  Their,  or  some  of  them,  preaching  and  maintaining  that 
all  true  converts  are  as  certain  of  their  gracious  state  as  a  per- 
son can  be  of  what  he  knows  by  his  outward  senses ;  and  are 
able  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  time  and  manner  of  their  con- 
version, or  else  they  conclude  them  to  be  in  a  natural  or  grace- 
less state,  and  that  a  gracious  person  can  judge  of  another's 
gracious  state  otherwise  than  by  his  profession  and  life.  That 
people  are  under  no  sacred  tie  or  relation  to  their  own  pastors 
lawfully  called,  but  may  leave  them  when  tiiey  please,  and 
ought  to  go  where  they  think  they  get  most  good. 

For  these  and  many  otlier  reasons,  we  protest,  before  the 
Eternal  God,  his  holy  angels,  and  you,  reverend  brethren, 
and  before  all  here  present,  that  these  brethren  have  no  right 
to  be  acknowledged  as  members  of  this  judicatory  of  Christ, 
whose  principles  and  practices  are  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  our  doctrine,  and  principles  of  government  and  order, 
which  the  great  King  of  the  Church  hath  laid  down  in  his 
word 

How  absurd  and  monstrous  must  that  union  be,  where  one 
part  of  the  members  own  themselves  obliged,  in  conscience,  to 
the  judicial  determinations  of  the  whole,  founded  on  the  word 
of  God,  or  else  relinquish  membership ;  and  another  part  de- 
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clare,  they  are  not  obliged  and  will  not  submit,  unless  the  de- 
termination be  according  to  their  minds,  and  consequently 
will  submit  to  no  rule,  in  making  of  which  they  are  in  the 
negative ! 

Again,  how  monstrously  absurd  is  it,  that  they  should  so 
much  as  desire  to  join  with  us,  or  we  with  them,  as  a  judica- 
tory, made  up  of  authoritative  officers  of  Jesus  Christy  while 
they  openly  condemn  us  wholesale ;  and,  when  they  pleaaOt 
apply  ^eir  condemnatory  sentences  to  particular  brethren  by 
name,  without  judicial  process,  or  proving  them  guilty  of 
heresy  or  immorality,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  hold 
Christian  communion  with  them  I 

Again,  how  absurd  is  the  union,  while  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body,  which  meet  once  a  year,  and  join  as  a 
judicatory  of  Christ,  do  all  the  rest  of  the  year  what  they  can, 
openly  and  aboveboard,  to  persuade  the  people  and  flocks  of 
their  brethren  and  fellow-members  to  separate  from  their  own 
pastors,  as  graceless  hypocrites,  and  yet  they  do  not  separate 
from  them  themselves,  but  join  with  them  once  every  year,  as 
members  of  the  same  judicatory  of  Christy  and  oftener,  when 
presbyteries  are  mixed !  Is  it  not  most  unreasonable,  stupid 
indolence  in  us,  to  join  with  such  as  are  avowedly  tearing  us 
in  pieces  like  beasts  of  prey? 

Again,  is  not  the  continuance  of  union  with  our  protesting 
brethren  very  absurd,  when  it  is  so  notorious  that  both  their 
doctrine  and  practice  are  so  directly  contrary  to  the  Adopting 
Act,  whereby  both  they  and  we  have  adopted  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Directory  composed  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly. 

Finally,  is  not  continuance  of  union  absurd  with  those  who 
would  arrogate  to  themselves  a  right  and  power  to  palm  and 
obtrude  members  on  our  synod,  contrary  to  the  minds  and 
judgment  of  the  body? 

In  fine,  a  continued  union,  in  our  judgment,  is  most  absurd 
and  inconsistent,  when  it  is  so  notorious  that  our  doctrine  and 
principles  of  church  government,  in  many  points,  are  not  only 
diverse,  but  directly  opposite.  For  how  can  two  walk  together, 
except  they  be  agreed  ? 

Reverend  fathers  and  brethren,  these  are  a  part,  and  but  a 
part,  of  our  reasons  why  we  protest  as  above,  and  which  we 
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have  only  hinted  at,  but  have  forborne  to  enlarge  on  them,  as 
we  might.  The  matter  and  substance  of  them  are  so  well 
known  to  you  all,  and  the  whole  world  about  us,  that  we 
judged  this  hint  suflB.cient  at  present,  to  declare  our  serious 
and  deliberate  judgment  in  the  matter;  and,  as  we  profess 
ouraelves  to  be  resolvedly  against  principles  and  practice  of 
both  anarchy  and  schism,  so  we  hope  that  God,  whom  we 
'desire  to  serve  and  obey,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  minis- 
ters we  are,  will  both  direct  and  enable  us  to  conduct  our- 
selves, in  these  trying  times,  so  as  our  consciences  shall  not 
teproach  us  as  long  as  we  live.  Let  Gk>d  arise,  and  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  him  fly  before 
"him ;  but  let  the  righteous  be  glad,  yea,  let  them  exceedingly 
^joice.  And  may  the  spirit  of  life  and  comfort  revive  and 
comfort  this  poor  swooning  and  fainting  church,  quicken  her 
to  spiritual  life,  and  restore  her  to  the  exercise  of  true  charity, 
jpeace,  and  order. 

Although  we  can  freely,  and  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
justify  the  Divine  proceedings  against  us,  in  suffering  us  to  fall 
into  these  confusions  for  our  sins,  and  particularly  for  the  great 
decay  of  the  life  and  power  of  godliness  among  all  ranks,  both 
ministers  and  people,  yet  we  think  it  to  be  our  present  duty  to 
bear  testimony  against  these  prevailing  disorders,  judging  that 
lo  give  way  to  the  breaking  down  the  hedge  of  discipline  and 
government  from  about  Christ's  vineyard,  is  far  from  being  the 
proper  method  of  causing  his  tender  plants  to  grow  to  grace 
and  fruitfulness. 

As  it  is  our  duty  in  our  station,  without  delay,  to  set  about 
a  reformation  of  the  evils  whereby  we  have  provoked  God 
against  ourselves,  so  we  judge  the  strict  observation  of  his  laws 
of  government  and  order,  and  not  the  breaking  of  them,  to  be 
one  necessary  mean  and  method  of  this  necessary  and  much- 
to-be-desired  reformation.  And  we  doubt  not,  but  when  our 
Gtod  sees  us  duly  humbled  and  penitent  for  our  sins,  he  will 
yet  return  to  us  in  mercy,  and  cause  us  to  flourish  in  spiritual 
Kfe,  love,  unity,  and  order:  though  perhaps  we  may  not  live  to 
see  it,  yet  this  testimony  that  we  now  bear  may  be  of  some 
good  use  to  our  children  yet  unborn,  when  God  shall  arise  and 
have  mercy  of  Zion. 

Ministers: — ^Robert  Cross,  John  Thomson,  Fi^ncis  Alison, 
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Bobert  Cathcart,  Richard  Zanohy,  John  Eider,  John  Craig^ 
Samuel  Caven,  Samuel  Thomson,  Adam  Boyd,  James  Martin,. 
Bobert  Jamison. 

^ifer^;— Robert  Porter,  Robert  McKnight,  "William  McOul- 
loch,  John  McSwen,  Robert  Rowland,  Robert  Craig,  James 
Eerr,  Alexander  McEnight* 

After  being  read,  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  w«8  signed; 
by  several.  Some  cried  that  they  were  protesting  gross  lieSv 
before  Almighty  Ood ;  and  others  tlu^  the  elders  were  sub* . 
scribing  what  they  had  not  heard  or  considered.  Andrew*/ 
left  the  chair;  the  Brunswick  party,  loath  to  be  cast  oat 
hastily,  spoke  in  their  own  defence;  but,  the  house  being  con*, 
fused,  it  was  hard  to  tell  what  was  said.  Blair  and  others  i 
insisted  that  the  Protesters  ought  to  withdraw,  not  being  %.^ 
majority  of  the  body.  The  building  was  crowded,  and  tho< 
galleries  rang  with  the  cry  to  cast  the  Protesters  out 

The  Brunswick  party  offered  no  pacific  overtures  or  any 
satisfaction  for  past  grievances,  but  only  unchristian  reproaches. 
This  brought  tj^e  affiur  to  a. crisis,  so  that  both  parties  could-; 
not  sit  together. 

"  It  was  canvassed  by  the  former  Protesters  whether  they  or* 
we  were  to  be  looked  on  as  the  synod.    We  maintained  that 
they  had  no  right  to  sit,  whether  they  were  the  minority  or 
not     Then  they  motioned  that  we  should  examine  this  pointy 
and  that  the  miyor  number  was  the  synod." 

The  roll  was  counted.  Andrews  decided  at  once,  and  said 
openly  he  would  not  join  with  the  Kew  Brunswick  gentlemen. 
Gillespie  and  McIIenry  did  not  appear,  when  it  was  now  or 
never  in  the  point  of  outvoting.  Elmer  had  probably  gone., 
home  with  his  elder,  Jonathan  Fithian,  on  Saturday.  Hutche- 
son  hesitated.  The  minority  consisted  of  William  Tennentj 
and  his  elder,  Richard  Walker;  Gilbert  Tennent  and  his  elder, 
David  Chambers;  Richard  Treat,  Eleazer  Wales;  Samuel 
Blair  and  his  elder,  John  Ramsey;  William  Tennent,  junior; 
Charles  Tennent  and  his  elder,  William  McCrea;  Alexander 
Craighead  and  David  Alexander.  They  withdrew,  followed 
by  a  great  crowd. 

Then  Andrews  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  synod  proceeded 
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to  business.  Andrews*  had  not  been  consulted,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  design  till  the  protest  was  brought.  Itf  had 
been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  after  consultation  and  solemn 
prayer. 

The  protest  has  been  greatly  condemned  as  violent,  unpre- 
cedented, unwise,  and  unnecessary.^ 

Was  it  unprecedented?  It  was  not  unlike  the  protest  of 
the  subscribers  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  by  which  they  ex- 
cluded the  non-subscribers  in  1726,  who  withdrew  and  formed 
the  Antrim  Presbytery.  This  was  probably  the  precedent 
which  governed  their  course. 

Was  it  not  the  only  practicable  mode  of  pacification  ?  K 
they  tabled  charges,  who  should  judge?  Were  not  the  Pro- 
testers accused  in  open  synod  and  in  print  by  Tennent  and 
Blair?  There  could  be  no  umpire.  Creaghead  would  submit 
his  case  only  to  a  committee  packed  with  a  majority  of  his 
friends.  Tennent  would  refer  neither  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
London  or  Boston,  for  he  had  the  smiles  of  God  on  his  course. 

Was  it  not  necessary?  What  could  be  more  absurd  and 
inconsistent  than  continued  union,  while  the  minority  divided 
congregations,  defamed  their  brethren,  and  set  at  naught  the 
synod's  claim  to  make  any  rules  not  pleasing  to  them  ? 

It  was  a  warring  chaos, — ^potsherds  dashing  against  potsherds. 
Separation  was  necessary,  and  to  effect  it  a  test  was  necessary. 
Was  it  ill-timed?  Could  it  have  been  longer  delayed  with 
any  benefit?  Was  it  a  duty  for  the  synod  and  the  presbyteries 
to  brook  further  contumely  and  defiance  ?  The  New  Side  were 
fully  prepared,  and  they  would  yield  not  an  inch  in  Creaghead's 
case.  They  doubtless  expected  some,  if  not  many,  would  con- 
cur, and  demanded  that  the  Protesters  should  withdraw. 

There  were  five  classes  in  the  synod : — the  Protesters,  the 
excluded,  the  silent,  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  both 
parties,  and  the  absent.  Death  had  removed  Anderson  and 
Houston ;  Gould  had  gone  among  the  Congregationalists  on 
Long  Island;  and  Stevenson,  "having  omitted  his  ministry," 
was  struck  off  the  roll  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  Protesters  were  Bobert  Cross,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John 


*  MS.  Letter  of  Andrews  to  Pierson:  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sprague. 

f  Beftitation  of  Tennent's  Remarks  on  the  Protest. — Presb.  Hist  Soc.  Lib. 
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Thomson,  of  Chestnut  Level,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
synod  almost  from  its  formation;  Francis  Alison,  of  New 
London,  and  Robert  Cathcart,  of  Wilmington,  and  the  five 
youngest  members  of  Donegal  Presbytery, — Zanchy,  Elder, 
Cavin,  and  Samuel  Thomson,  with  John  Craig,  of  Augusta,  in 
Virginia;  together  with  Adam  Boyd,  (then  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  ministry,  who  seems  not  to  have  signed  the  protest 
till  it  was  laid  on  tlie  table,)  James  Martin,  of  Lewestown,  and 
Robert  Jamison,  of  Duck  Creek. 

The  excluded  were  William  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  now 
near  the  close  of  his  days,  and  his  three  sons;  Richard  Treat, 
of  Abingdon,  and  Eleazer  Wales,  who  had  been  ordained  nine 
or  ten  years ;  Samuel  Blair,  of  Fagg's  Manor,  and  Alexander 
Creaghead,  of  Middle  Octorara,  who,  in  six  or  seven  years, 
had  risen  to  the  first  rank  as  preachers  and  men  of  influence; 
and  David  Alexander,  whose  ministry  had  but  recently  begun.- 

Those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  both  parties  were  the  large 
majority  of  the  synod.  Two  of  the  oldest  ministers,  Gillespie 
and  Hutcheson,  stood  aloof  on  the  division.  The  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  composed  of  the  best  men,  did  the  same;  and 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  took  under  its  care  the 
churches  in  West  Chester  county,  installed  a  pastor,  and  ap-* 
pointed  supplies  for  the  Highlands,  as  though  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  silent  were  a  small  fraction,  to  which  belonged  the 
oldest  minister,  Andrews;  Elmer,  of  Cohanzy,  who  protested 
the  next  year,  against  the  exclusion,  but  whose  congregation, 
nevertheless,  was  divided  by  the  Brunswick  Presbytery,  as 
though  he  were  a  dead  man;  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  like  the 
other  two,  from  New  England ;  and  McHenry  from  Ireland,  and  • 
very  recently  ordained  assistant  to  William  Tennent  at  Nesha- 
miny  and  Deep  Run. 

The  absent  were  the  three  most  distant  ministers,  aged 
men: — Orme,  of  Upper  Marlborough;  Conn,  of  Bladensburg, 
and  Bertram,  of  Derry,  on  the  Swatara ;  Hook,  of  Drawyers, 
like  Bertram,  near  the  close  of  life;  and  the  Welshmen,  David 
Evans,  of  Pilesgrove,  and  Thomas  Evans,  of  Pencader. 

The  silent  and  the  absent  all  remained  with  the  Old  Side, 
while  of  the  dissatisfied  only  Gillespie  returned  to  them. 

The  extent  of  the  division  was  great    Bedford  and  Crum- 
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pond,  and  Salem  and  Setauket,  in  New  York  Presbytery, 
placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
The  separation  in  Philadelphia  was  large;  Hopewell  and 
Maidenhead,  Cohanzy,  ibTeshaminy,  and  Great  Valley,  in  Phila* 
delphia  Presbytery,  were  rent  asunder;  Greenwich,  Gloster, 
Cape  May,  and  Abingdon  went  over  undivided.  In  New- 
castle  Presbytery,  Bohemia,  White  Clay,  Pigeon  Eun,  or  Red 
Lyon,  withdrew:  there  were  separations  from  Newcastle, 
Drawyers,  Pencader,  Red  Clay,  and  Elk  River.  In  Lewes 
Presbytery,  divisions  ensued  at  Lewes  and  Dover,  and  in 
Somerset;  in  Donegal  Presbytery,  in  every  congregation,  and 
especially  the  new  settlements  west  of  Susquehanna  and  ia 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  While  from  the  New-Side  congrega- 
tions there  were  no  separations  to  any  extent;  a  few  only 
withdrew  from  Treat,  of  Abingdon,  Blair,  of  Fagg'a  Manor, 
l^nd  Creaghead,  of  Middle  Octprara. 

Thus  was  the  division  accomplished.  The  most  pious  and 
j.udicious  men  might  have  signed  the  protest,  or  have  upbolden 
the  movers  of  it.  The  grounds  of  it  were  solid;  the  reasons 
fcr  it  just  and  weighty. 

The  action  and  language  of  the  Brunswick  party  were  anar- 
chical, and  were  defended  by  precisely  the  assumptions  made 
by  the  non-subscribing  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  that  had  ffdlen 
into  Arianism. 

Licensing  and  ordaining  in  direct  violation  of  the  synod's 
express  and  repeated  injunction  was  rebellion;  and  to  give 
way  to  it,  was  to  abandon  the  authority  and  liberty  which 
Christ  had  given  them. 

Intrusion,  though  not  meriting  the  heavy  civil  penalties 
acyudged  to  it  in  Connecticut,  was  unbrotherly,  and  destruc- 
tive of  a  pastor's  success  and  comfort  The  justification  of  it 
made  it  worse ;  for  they  admitted,  it  was  wrong  except  where 
the  people  were  burdened  with  the  ministry  of  dead  men. 

The  denunciation  was  a  lording  over  brethren,  and  a  con- 
demning of  the  law  of  Christ;  its  effect  on  the  converts  was 
the  generation  of  arrogance  and  censoriousness,  which  brought 
them  and  'Hhe  work  of  God"  into  contempt.  To  it  must  be 
traced  much  of  the  bitterness  of  opposers,  and  the  sad,  rapid, 
amazing,  and  hopeless  decline  of  the  revival. 

The  doctrine  of  assurance  and  the  Spirit's  witnesB  were  so 
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prenclied  aa  to  lead  to  Antinomianisin;  John  Cross*  was  np- 
lield  by  many,  and  continiietl  to  e-TcroUe  his  mmiatry,  althongh 
BUHpended  on  glaring  evidt*nce;  Dickiuson  was  dmrgcd  with 
hnving  done  the  greatpst  iniBchief,  such  ae  no  professed  infidel 
conld  have  accompHshod,  in  teaching  that  we  must  seek  the 
e^'idencm  of  our  accciitauce  with  Qod  in  the  work  of  sauctifi' 
cation  in  us-f 

Gilbert  Tennent  had  asserted  in  preaching,  and  mftintaiued 
in  privaWi,  that  every  true  convert  is  as  senaihle  of  the  grace 
gf  God  in  hlrn,  and  the  love  of  God  to  him,  as  he  is  of  a  stab 
in  the  tiesh  or  a  thought  in  his  mind. 

Besides  thifl,  which  made  every  man  a  sufficient  jtidge  of  his 
interest  in  Christ,  they  complained  of  no  other  instance  of 
•rronoous  teaching,  except  the  assertion  that  people  were 
bofind  to  their  pastors  onlyas  long  as  they  thought  they  could 
get  good  from  their  preaching,  and  had  the  right  to  forsake 
them  when  tliey  might  he  more  benefited  elsewhere. 

On  these  five  grounds  they  rested  their  demand  that  the 
Brnnswick  party  shonld  he  exclnded  from  membership  in  the 
ayiiod  nnti!  they  made  satisfaction  for  these  grievances,  and 
engaged  no  more  to  pursue  their  divisive  eonrses. 

The  New  York  brethren  agreed  with  the  Protesters,  that 
tiieso  were  rcaHoniihle  grounds  of  complaint  and  loud  calls  for 
lamentation;  and  they  wonM  not  come  into  any  anion  with 
tiu)  excluded  party,  until  they  had  solemuty  engiiged  no  more 
to  offend  in  any  of  thes*e  things.  Thus  was  the  protest  justi- 
fied by  those  who  condemned  the  exclusion;  and  the  excla- 
«ion  was  maintained  by  New  York  Presbytery  to  its  full 
extent,  until  all  that  was  demanded  in  the  protest  was  soenrod 
by  the  plighted  faith  of  Tennent  and  his  coadjnfora. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  calm  and  valnable  tetter 
may  be  reail  with  advantage,  as  illuftrative  of  the  length  to 
whioh  the  leaders  of  the  Brunswick  party  had  gone  in  theo- 
logical views, 
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ANDREWS*  TO  PUSBSON,  OF  WOODBBIDGK. 

**  pHiLAi>BLrHiA«  Jvne  25,  1741. 

^^  Bbv.  and  Dbab  Bbothbb  :— - 

*^  Mr.  Dickinson's  letter  of  May  28,  and  yours  since  that 
date,  came  both  to  hand;  and,  though  you  both  agree,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  bring  on  the  debate  about  the 
iM>nte8tod  act  at  our  last  synod,  when  so  many  were  absent ; 
yet  I  am  told  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  designed,  and 
if  they  had  carried  their  point  in  having  that  act  rescinded, 
it  would  have  brought  in  such  a  deluge  of  preachers  that 
'twould  have  been  in  vain  for  any  that  don't  come  into  all 
their  new  notions^  to  have  appeared  at  synod  any  more.  And 
•ome  judged  they  were  strengthening  their  party  with  such 
^  view,  as  we  all  know  they  stick  at  nothing  to  gather  prose- 
lytes. What  influence  that  had  in  bringing  on  the  protesta- 
tion against  them  now,  as  I  was  not  consulted,  or  whether  any, 
I  can't  tell.    You  may  have  your  thoughts,  as  I  have  mine. 

^^But,  brother,  you  that  way  don't  see,  hear,  and  feel  what 
we  do.  The  confusions  they  have  made  this  way,  in  town  and 
country,  are  perfectly  astonishing,  and  indeed  e*en  make  us 
weary  of  our  lives.  They  have  called  themselves  members 
with  us,  but  have  been  continually  acting  against  us,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  all  that  don't  follow  them  to  be  looked 
on  as  carnal,  graceless,  unconverted  hypocrites,  to  destroy  our 
usefulness  and  bring  as  many  as  possible  over  to  them,  so 
that  we  can  scarce  tell  where  to  go  or  who  to  speak  to.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  both  town  and  country  are  full  of  Antinomian 
potions,  which  if  we  say  any  thing  against,  in  pulpit  or  out, 
'tis  almost  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth,  and  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  in  conscience  to  give  people  warning  and  endea- 
vour to  preserve  them  from  destruction. 
.  ^<  The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  party  is,  that  the  moral 
law  is  no  rule  to  believers.  They  freely  declare  they  don't 
do  any  good,  or  bring  forth  any  fruit,  or  avoid  any  evil,  on 
consideration  of  any  law  obliging  or  forbidding  them,  or  from 
any  fear  of  God  at  all.  Nay,  they  tell  me  they  have  no 
regard  to  any  thing  they  do  or  can  do,  to  promote  their  own 

*  Tranaoxibed  £ron  tlM  origmal  hj  permisiioii  of  Dr.  Sprtgne. 
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happiness  or  salvation  at  all.  They  ntteiiy  disclum  all  self- 
love,  and  make  it  a  wrong  mercenary  thing,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  have  any  eye  to  their  own  benefit  in 
any  thing  they  do,  but  only  the  glory  of  God,  exclusive  of 
their  own  good. 

*'  The  common  vogue  is,  that  we  must  not  press  the  nn* 
converted  to  do  duty,  because  all  they  do  is  sin;  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  ui^  the  converted  to  it,  because  they 
will  do  it,  not  because  they  must.  Accordingly  they  avoid 
preaching  up  mora)  duties ;  and,  though  they  have  ever  so  fidr 
an  opportunity  for  it,  they  avoid  telling  the  people  that  the 
moral  law  is  the  eternal  rule  of  reasonable  creatures ;  they 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  do  it ;  for,  if  they  did,  they  would  bei  as 
bad  as  we,  and  their  hearers  would  leave  them.  They  con- 
verse with  that  party  a  hundred  times  more  than  I  do,  and, 
consequently,  must  know  their  errors  better  than  I  can;  hiki 
yet  they  say  nothing  to  bring  them  oSj  that  I  hear  of,  which 
they  woul(i  do  if  they  were  not  of  the  same  mind  themselves^ 
or  else  can't  be  honest  men.  This  enthusiastical  frenzy  is, 
I  think,  universal  among  them,  (I  mean  their  leaders  and 
some  others,)  that  they  can  tell  who  is  converted  or  not,  espe* 
cially  upon  a  little  discourse,  and  so  judge  and  condemn  and 
damn  with  all  the  freedom  imaginable. 

"The  Christ  they  invite  persons  to,  seems  to  me  not  the  true 
Christ.  The  true  Christ  has  a  yoke,  which  they  that  come  to 
him  must  take  upon  them ;  but  this  yoke  is  not  mentioned, 
but  only  '  Come,  come.*  All  which,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  they  say,  they  learned  of  Mr.  Whitefield; 
and  they  do  think  they  follow  him  punctually  in  them,  whic^ 
is  their  aim.  I  know  in  some  of  them  they  are  not  mistaken, 
and  I  feared  things  would  come  to  this  pass  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  made  me  dissatisfied.  Some  people  blamed  me 
then  (thinking  people  would  take  the  good  and  leave  the  bad) 
that  now  justify  mo  and  say  that  I  Baw  further  than  they. 

"A  prevailing  rule  to  try  converts  ia,  that,  if  you  don't 
know  when  you  were  without  Christ  and  unconverted,  4c., 
you  have  no  interest  in  Christ,  let  your  love  and  your  practice 
be  what  they  may;  which  rule,  as  it  is  unscriptural,  so  I  am 
of  the  mind  will  cut  oft*  nine  in  ten,  if  not  ninety-nine  in 
a  hundred,  of  the  good  people  in  the  world  that  have  had  a 
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pious  education.  And,  hence,  in  a  manner,  all  onr  pious  fore^ 
fistthers  are  doomed  to  the  pit,  as  most  sober,  pious  people  are 
now.  The  old  rule  that  our  Saviour  gave  of  judging  the  tree 
by  its  fruits,  is  now  generally  thrown  out  of  doors,  and  an 
intuitive  way  of  judging,  like  God's,  is  now  pretended  to.  All 
that  don't  come  up  to  this  way  of  thinking  and  judging  are 
declared  carnal ;  and  so  much  as  to  call  it  in  question,  is 
almost  fatal.  Nay,  all  that  don't  think  we  are  saved  in  the 
way  of  absolute  sovereignty,  (which  some  think  renders  all 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  itself  and  the  Me- 
diator of  it,  all  needless  and  useless,)  and  that  don't-  believe 
we  must  feel  the  Spirit  blow  upon  us  as  evidently  as  we  can 
Ibel  the  northwest  vrind,  they  are  looked  upon  as  carnal 
persons. 

**  Now,  my  dear  brother,  I  don't  know  what  you  may  think 
of  these  things ;  but  I  think  they  strike  at  all  solid  religion, 
and  tend  to  pervert  the  good  principles  derived  to  us  fix)m  our 
forefathers;  and  I  think — nay,  I  am  almost  sure— you  like 
them  no  better  than  I,  notwithstanding  the  angry  letter  you 
wrote  me  concerning  the  convulsive  motions  caused  by  Rd.'s* 
extravagant  preaching.  You  quite  mistook  me,  or  you  had 
spared  the  pains  in  that  letter,  as  if  I  think  convictions  and 
awakenings,  &c.  were  needless.  Indeed,  my  brother,  I  never 
had  such  a  thought  God  forbid  I  should ;  but  I  am  of  the 
mind  that  those  things  of  which  we  have  heard  so  often, 
at  least  some  of  them,  are  not  of  that  nature.  But  I'll 
fotbear :  only  say  that  if  you  have  heard  nothing  of  them,  or 
if  you  judge  such  outcries  must  be,  or  we  are  lost,  I  think 
you  and  I  and  our  forefathers  have  been  doing  nothing  but 
deceiving  the  people ;  but  I  hope  in  God  it  is  not  so,  at  least 
altogether.  But  enough  of  this  at  this  time,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  more  than  expedient;  for,  if  Whitefield  or  some 
other  should  come  at  the  sight  of  this  letter,  it  may  occasion 
many  a  raving  sermon,  as  the  exposing  my  former  letters  did. 
But,  though  such  an  unbrotherly,  not  to  say  unchristian,  thing 
were  done  once,  I  can't  entertain  a  thought  that  it  will  be 
done  again. 

^<  I  have  here  enclosed  a  protestation.  What  you  may  think 
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of  it  I  won't  pretend  to  guess ;  nor,  as  I  was  not  concerned  in 
it,  will  I  tell  you  my  thoughts  of  it.  Only  this  I  will  venture 
to  say :  that,  if  it  had  not  been  done  now,  if  things  didn't  soon 
make  a  great  turn  for  the  better,  it  must,  in  my  mind,  have 
been  done  in  a  little  time,  unless  we  would  be  contented  to  be 
a  Babel  both  as  to  principles  and  practice. 

"  My  dear  brother,  if  you  find  your  judgment  don't  jump 
with  mine  in  every  thing,  I  desire  charity  between  us  may 
be  kept  alive ;  for  I  do  assure  you,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the 
doctrines  of  oar  predecessors  and  the  reformed  churches,  (ind 
i  humbly  conceive  I  am  not  altogether  an  ignoramus  in 
them,)  I  have  not  varied  from  them.  What  I  dislike  is,  far 
aught  I  know,  new,  not  known,  at  least  not  professed,  b)^ 
those  that  went  before  us,  and,  which  is  abundantly  more,  vtot 
according  to  the  word.  Therefore,  non  credo  quia  non  lego.  I 
design  this  for  Brother  Dickinson  as  well  as  yourself;  audi 
with  hearty  affection  from  Mr.  Cross  and  self  for  you  and  Mr. 
Dickinson  and  yours  and  his,  in  the  entire  bond  of  ChristlM 
brotherly  friendship,  I  rest,  your  own 

'^Jedbbiah  Andrews." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Th«  Brunswick  party  having  withdrawn,  the  eynod  pro- 
ooeded  with  its  business,  making  no  other  reference  to  their 
departure  than  this : — that  they  appointed  Thomson,  Thomas 
Evans,  and  Alison  to  defend  the  protestation  in  print,  if  need 
be.  The  overture  which  Thomson  and  his  elders  had  brought 
before  Donegal  Presbytery  was  taken  up  and  readily  ap* 
proved,  nsm,  con, 

^  That  every  member  of  this  synod,  minister  or  elder,  do 
riiicerely  and  heartily  receive,  own,  acknowledge,  or  subscribe 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and  the 
Directory,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow  and  admit  in  this 
infiftnt  church,  for  the  rule  of  church  order. 

"  That  every  session  do  oblige  their  elders  at  their  admis- 
sion to  do  the  same." 

The  commission  was  appointed,  to  consist  of  Thomson, 
Dickinson,  Pemberton,  Pierson,  Robert  Cross,  Alison,  Boyd, 
and  Martin,  with  Andrews,  the  moderator;  but  there  is  no 
record  of  its  having  been  called  together. 

They  gave  ten  pounds  out  of  the  fund  to  the  under- 
takers of  the  meeting-house  in  Wilmington  to  defray  the 
charge  of  it,  and  lent  them  thirty  pounds,  free  of  interest,  for 
three  years. 

The  synod,  taking  to  their  serious  consideration  that  God's 
judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  and  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  the  threatening  scarcity  of  grain  by  the  dis- 
couraging prospects  of  our  crops,  and  the  moumftil  melan- 
choly divisions  among  us  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  peace,  resolved  to  keep  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting, 
and  prayer,  to  implore  the  merciful  and  cbmpassionate  regard 
of  our  good  God  in  these  difficulties ;  and  that  it  be  left  to 
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each  presbytery  to  appoint  the  time  as  it  will  best  suit  within 
their  respective  bounds. 

They  then  adjourned. 

The  non-subscribers  in  Ireland,  always  assumed,  that  they 
withdrew  on  being  protested  against,  in  the  face  of  the 
synod's  declaration  that  they  were  excluded. 

The  Brunswick  party,  always  alleged,  that  they  were  ex« 
eluded,  although  they  withdrew  on  finding  the  majority  of 
the  synod  resolute  in  demanding  of  them  satisfaction  for  the 
grievances  complained  of  in  the  protest ;  they  denying  tl)a( 
such  grievances  had  been  committed  by  them. 

The  three  excluded  ministers*  of  New  Brunswick  Presby-j 
tery  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  day  after  the 
protest  was  introduced,  pro  re  nata.  Rowland  was  chosen 
clerk,  and  the  six  ministers  who  adhered  to  them  sat  as  oor* 
respondents.  Hutcheson  was  present,  although  undecided 
what  course  to  pursue.  Qillespie,  though  absent,  signified 
his  willingness  to  join  them. 

^'Having  been  all  along  joined  in  one  united  synod  with  the 
other  Presbyterian  ministers  in  these  parts,  the  greater  pari 
of  whom,  with  us  in  synod  met,  did  yesterday,  without  any 
just  grounds,  protest  against  our  continuing  with  them  any 
longer,  and  so  cast  us  out  of  their  communion,  we  came 
together  to  consider  how  we  ought  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
present  circumstances  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  work  committed 
to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  ministers  and  elders,  and  agreed 
to  declare, — 

"  That  the  protestation  is  unjust  and  sinful. 

"  That  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  form  ourselves  into  dis* 
tinct  presbyteries  for  carrying  on  the  government  of  Christ's 
church. 

"  That  those  brethren  who  have  left  Newcastle  and  Done* 
gal  Presbyteries  meet  at  White  Clay  Creek,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  and  form  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry. 

"That  the  two  presbyteries  do  meet  at  Philadelphia,  the 
second  Wednesday  in  August,  in  the  capacity  of  a  synod. 

"  Lest  any  should  suppose  us  to  be  receding  from  Presby» 
terian  principles,  we  unanimously  declare  that  we  do  adhere 


*  MS.  Reoordt  of  New  Brunswick  F^retbytery. 
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closely  and  fully  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  Cate- 
chisms, and  Directory,  as  ever  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
did  in  any  of  their  public  acts  and  agreements  about 
tbem/' 

*  Blair  was  appointed  to  draw  up,  against  the  next  meet- 
ing, an  account  of  the  differences  in.  the  synod  for  some 
years  past,  and  which  have  issued  in  this  separation.  Ten- 
iient  was  directed  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  protest, 
wherein  things  are  most  unjustly  represented.  Blair's  paper 
was  adopted  and  published  as  the  Declaration  of  the  Con- 
jonct  Presbyteries.  When  the  protestation  was  printed  witti 
a  pre&ce,  Tennent  speedily  sent  forth  Remarks  on  the  Pro- 
teety  and,  as  an  appendix,  the  apology  his  presbytery  had 
I>resented  to  the  synod  in  1739.  This  called  forth  two  pam- 
phlets,— one,  a  Refutation  of  Remarks  on  the  Protest,  and 
me  other  from  John  Thomson,  being  an  examination  of  the 
apology,  and  entitled  "The  Government  of  the  Church." 
To  this  latter  piece  Samuel  Blair  replied,  coinciding  with 
Thomson  in  all  his  principles,  and  denying  that  he  or  his 
parfy  had  ever  taken  the  positions  which  seem  to  constitate 
the  very  essence  of  the  apology. 

Blair's  paper  was  printed  in  1744,  and  was  entitled  "A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Brethren  cast  out,  from  maintaining  Princi- 
ples of  Anarchy  and  denying  the  Scriptural  Authority  of 
Church  Judicatories."  He  expresses  surprise  that  Thomson 
never  once  charged  them  with  holding  the  Congregational 
plan,  and  asserts  that  the  apology  was  valid  and  conclusive 
against  the  claim  of  legislative  or  law-making  power,  and 
maintained  the  executive  authority  of  church  courts.  He 
declares  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  apology  as  anarchical 
was  palpably  false.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  of  Tennent's 
paper  when  he  prepared  his  representation.  "  What  hurt  was 
there  in  obtaining  such  a  synodical  admonition  when  there 
was  really  so  much  needed  and  more  ?" 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  June,  the  Brunswick  party 
received  supplications  from  Tredryffiyn,  Norriton,  Brandy- 
wine,  Nottingham,  Leacock,  Hopewell,  (now  Big  Spring,) 
Pigeon  Run,  Christiana  Bridge,  Little  Britain,  Donegal,  Derry, 
Greenwich,  Cape  May,  Hanover  in  Lancaster,  Pennsboro\(Car- 
lisle,)  Conecocheague,  Newtown,  and  Tehicken,  and  from  James 
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lUver  in  Virginia.  From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  preparations 
had  been  made  by  these  congregations,  which  were  vacancies, 
to  petition  the  synod  for  supplies,  passing  over  their  own  pres- 
byteries; and  by  those  of  them  which  had  pastors,  to  demand 
new  erections,  or  to  be  loosed  from  their  ministers  and  have 
supplies.  Probably  intimations  of  this  revolutionary  measure 
were  conveyed  to  the  synod  in  some  informal  way,  and  decided 
them  to  delay  no  longer,  but  to  free  themselves  from  continued 
union  with  men  who  behaved  to  them  as  if  they  were  heathen 
and  publicans.  Nothing  but  the  foresight  of  some  impending 
catastrophe  could  have  led  so  many  congregations  to  send  up 
supplications  at  such  a  time.  They  were  the  effects  which 
might  naturally  have  been  predicted  from  the  dispersion  abroad 
of  the  representations  of  Tennent  and  Blair.  In  many  places, 
public  worship  was  forsaken  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  ministry 
of  the  pastors  scouted,  as  being  as  unlikely  to  be  used  by  God 
in  the  conversion  of  souls,  as  the  agency  of  Satan. 

They  appointed  James  Campbell,  a  licentiate,  who  had  told 
the  synod  openly  that  he  was  unconverted,  and  had  laid  aside 
preaching,  until  solemnly  engaged  by  Whitefield  to  resume  it, 
to  begin  at  Londonderry,  (Fagg's  Manor,)  and  go  to  Forks  of 
Brandy  wine,  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Black ;  Leacock  and 
Donegal,  also  vacant;  Hanover,  Zanchy*s  charge;  Deny,  Ber- 
tram's; Paxton,  Elder's;  Pennsboro*,  Samuel  Thomson's ;  Cone- 
cocheague,  Gavin's;  Little  Britain,  J.  Thomson's;  Nottingham, 
the  new  erection ;  Elk  liiver,  vacant  by  Houston's  removal ; 
Pigeon  Run  and  Christiana  Bridge,  vacancies;  and  Greenwich, 
in  West  Jersey,  also  vacant.  Kowland  was  directed  to  follow  in 
Campbell's  track.  Finley  was  sent  to  supply  the  new  erection 
at  Xottingham,  and  to  go  to  Baltimore,  and  to  Dover  in  Dela- 
ware. There  being  a  great  necessity  in  the  valley,  embracing 
Tredryffryn  and  Norriton,  David  Alexander  was  sent  thither. 

A  few  weeks  after,  John  Cross  was  called  up  and  suspended; 
David  Alexander  probably  died  within  a  year. 

No  notice  is  taken  in  the  manuscript  records  of  the  fact 
stated  in  another  place  by  Blair,*  that  at  this  meeting,  or  the 
one  in  August,  Creaghead  and  his  elder,  Samuel  Irwin,  brought 

*  AnimadVersioos  on  the  reasons  which  induced  A.  C.  to  leave  the  Preebjterian 
chui'cii. — Philadelphia  Library. 
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in  a  proposal  for  the  conjnnct  presbyteries  to  adopt  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  He  urged  that  neglect  of  it  was  the 
great  cause  of  the  decline  of  religion.  They  declined  to  com 
ply,  because  the  renewal  of  it  was  properly  a  national  work, 
belonging  to  the  three  kingdoms,  and  not  to  two  presbyteries. 
He  immediately  withdrew,  and  sounded  the  alarm  ou  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  that  the  Westminster  standards  had 
never  been  adopted*  by  either  the  synod  or  the  presbyteries. 
The  bond  which  had  held  the  party  together  while  contending 
with  the  synod  was  gone;  they  had  no  occasion  to  unite  to- 
gether against  a  majority;  they  began  to  make  demands  on 
each  other.  The  Seceder  and  the  Covenanter  element  worked 
freely  and  developed  itself  rapidly.  Creaghead  had  been  com- 
plained of  by  his  people  for  introducing  new  terms  of  com- 
munion ;  he  now  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Reformed 
Presbytery*  in  Scotland,  to  send  ministers  to  Pennsylvania, 
for  there  were  many  who  had  embraced  all  the  principles  of 
"the  mountain  men,"  and  others  had  emigrated  to  this  country 
who  at  home  had  been  associated  with  the  Society  people  In 
their  native  land.  There  were  others,  still  more  numerous,  but 
for  the  time  more  quiescent,  who  clung  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery,  and  who  were  not  behind  the  very 
chiefest  of  them  in  their  repugnance  to  the  Burgess  Oath,  and 
in  their  abhorrence  of  a  defective  or  mutilated  testimony 
against  all  errors,  individual  and  national,  of  every  degree  of 
importance.  The  Tennents  were  correspondents  of  the  Ere- 
kines;  so  also  was  Whitefield,  and  in  his  letters  showed  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  Seceders;  and  it  was 
doubtless  a  widely-current  rumour,  that  he  was  going  to  Scot- 
land at  their  solicitation  to  espouse  their  cause.  Almost  at 
the  very  time  the  conjunct  presbyteries  met  in  Philadelphia^ 
Whitefield  met  with  the  Associate  ministers.in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  silver  cord  was  loosed  which  bound  him  in  endearing  friend- 
ship to  the  Erskines.  He  could  not  consent  to  unite  himself 
as  a  member  with  them,  or  be  confined  by  their  methods  in 
intercourse  with  other  denominations.    The  breachf  took  place 


*  Sketch  of  the  Reformed  PreBbyterian  Church  in  America,  bj  Dr.  J.  N.  McLcod 
t  Fraser's  Life  of  Ersldne;  Phllips's  Whitefield;   McKerrow's  History  of  the 
Secesf^ion  Church. 
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August  6j  1741 ;  and  on  tiie  Sth,  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Noble,- 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  detailing  the  particulars  and  desiring  them 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Tennents.'  ''I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
work  of  the  Lord  prospers  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  intend 
to  meet  in  a  synod  by  themselves.  Their  catholic  spirit  wiU 
do  good." 

In  the  very  month  of  the  rupture,  Davenport  went  through 
his  extraordinary  career  in  Connecticut.  He  was  no  wild  en* 
thusiast,  but  a  grave  man,  of  great  piety,  of  unblemished  life; 
a  powerful  reasoner,  no  mean  poet,  and,  what  was  of  great  im« 
portance  in  that  colony,  of  one  of  its  most  ancient  and  hououi^ 
able  families.  It  is  monstrous  to  pretend  that  he  had  a  capti* 
vating  eloquence,  or  could  preach  so  as  to  depict  as  if  before 
them  hung  and  groaned  the  bleeding  Saviour."^  His  serraoni 
were  plain,  not  striking;  his  exhortations  stirring  and  warm, 
but  uttered  in  a  strange  singing  tone  that  was  intolerable  to 
the  careless,  but  which  moved  amazingly  the  feelings  of  the 
newly  awakened,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with  him.  De* 
nouncing  men  as  unconverted,  walking  with  his  hearers  in 
procession  through  the  streets  and  from  town  to  town,  singing 
''human  composures,"  or  hymns  of  his  own  composing;  bum* 
ing  pious  books  and  gay  apparel  in  one  bonfire,  and  setting 
up  separate  meetings :  these,  with  the  dehisive  notions  of  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit,  brought  him  into  contempt  and  caused 
his  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Friends  and  foes  were  thrown 
together  in  opposition  to  him,  and  good  men  by  their  zeal 
against  him  strengthened  the  hands  of  evil-doers,  and  led  many 
to  separate  from  the  standing  order,  and  forsake  the  ministra^ 
tions  of  faithful  pastors. 

A  few  Moravians  had  been  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York,  for  several  years.  Peter  Boebler  was  at  Skip* 
pack,  in  1739;  and  in  November,  1741,  Count  Zinzendorff  ar- 
rived :  he  laid  aside  all  mark  of  rank,  and  lived  as  a  Lutheran 
minister,  with  the  name  of  Von  Thurnstein.  He  appeared 
before  the  governor  in  Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
Logan,  Franklin,  Allen,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
defined  his  position  in  a  Latin  oration ;  he  also  made  several 


*  Chauncey's  Seasonable  Thoaghte;    Bacon's  Historical  Discourses  at  New 
HaTen. 
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atatements  of  his  intentioDS  in  French.  Logan"^  speaks  of  the 
liatin  and  the  French  as  being  wholly  unlike  any  performances 
he  had  ever  heard  in  either  of  those  tongues.  The  brethren 
had,  previously  to  the  count's  arrival,  bought  '^  a  barony"  called 
Kazareth,  which  Whitefield  had  once  contracted  for,  to  found 
a  home  for  coloured  persons,  and  which,  after  having  hiid  the 
foundation  of  a  building,  he  had  given  up.  When  ZinzendorlF 
came  to  the  Brethren  on  the  Lehigh,  they  met  for  worship  in 
a  stable,*  and  called  the  place  Bethlehem.  He  visited  the  Ger- 
mans in  Oley  and  Tulpehocken,  and,  finding  that  one  of  the 
Brethren  had  joined  the  "Sieben  Taegers"  in  the  Eloster  at 
Ephrata,  he  went  thither.  He  soon  set  forward  measures  for 
gathering  the  pious  of  the  numerous  German  sectsf  into  a 
yearly  conference  for  friendly  religious  intercourse.  The  prin- 
cipal obstruction  in  the  way  was  the  belief  of  some  that  he 
was  an  immoral  man,  who  had  fled  from  his  own  country,  and 
the  impression  in  others  that  he  w^as  the  Beast  of  the  Revela- 
tions. He  made  a  great  impression  in  ISew  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  drew  many  of  Whitefield's  chiefest  friends  after 
him.  Dickinson,  Tennent,  and  Finley  all  wrote  against  him, 
viewing  his  tenets  as  subversive  alike  of  law  and  gospel. 

About  this  time,  Rowland  was  indicted  for  horse-stealing, 
and  acquitted  on  the  testimony  of  William  Tennent  and  two 
of  the  elders  of  the  New-Side  church  of  Hopewell.  The  wit- 
nesses were  indicted  for  having  procured  his  acquittal  by  wilful 
peijury;  and  popular  indignation  rose  so  high  that  Rowland 
left  Hunterdon  county,  and  settled  at  New  Providence  and 
Oharlestown,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Amid  all  these  painful  circumstances,  the  stout  heart  of 
Gilbert  Tennent  shook;  and  he  who  had  preached  on  the  bene- 
fits of  spiritual  desertion  learned  the  bitterness  of  it^|  and 
trembled  for  his  salvation. 


*  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia ;  Translation  of  the  Count's  Letter,  bj  Rev. 
Mr.  Reading,  of  Appoquinimy ;  Answers  to  Qneries  proposed  to  the  Count;  Curioua 
Mid  ftstoonding  documents  in  Pliiladelphia  papers  of  1741,  '42,  '48. 

f  Jackson's  Life  of  Zinzendorff. 

t  MS.  Letter  of  D.  Brainerd  to  Bellamy,  February  4,  1742-8: — "I'm  more  dead 
to  the  world  than  ever ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  fall  into  the  same  state  dear  Mr.  Ten- 
HBni  has  beea  in*  so  amuse  inya«lf  with  ■omething,  tho'  I  Mtiaft«  myself  with 
nothing." 
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Wbitefield  heard  of  his  distressed  state,  and  wrote  to  him 
fix>m 

"G1.OUOK8TBK,  Enolahd,  Febniary  5,  1742. 

^'I  bless  Gk)d  for  delivering  Brother  Rowland  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  I  am  persuaded  he  will  deliver  your 
brother  William  also.  By  your  desertion  and  temptations,  I 
believe  God  is  preparing  you  for  a  fresh  work.  I  believe  you 
would  be  better  if  you  would  always  evangelize." 

The  following  letter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Mr« 
Tennent's  mind  at  this  period : — 

"  GILBERT  TENNENT*  TO  JONA.  DICKINSON. 

«•  February  12,  1742. 

"I  have  many  afflicting  thoughts  about  the  debates  whicli 
have  subsisted  in  our  synod  for  some  time.  I  would  to  God 
the  breach  were  healed,  were  it  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  As 
for  my  own  part,  wherein  I  have  mismanaged  in  doing  what  I 
did,  I  do  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  should  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  it  in  the  opencst  manner.  I  cannot  justify  the 
excessive  heat  of  temper  which  has  sometime  appeared  in  my 
conduct.  I  have  been  of  late,  since  I  returned  from  New 
England,  visited  with  much  spiritual  desertion  and  distresses 
of  various  kinds,  coming  in  a  thick  and  almost  continual  suc- 
cession, which  have  given  me  a  greater  discovery  of  myself 
than  I  think  I  ever  had  before.  These  things,  with  the  trialf 
of  the  Moravians,  have  given  me  a  clear  view  of  the  danger 
of  every  thing  which  tends  to  enthusiasm  and  division  in  the 
visible  church.  I  think  that  while  the  cnthusiastical  Moravians, 
and  Long-beards  or  Pietists,  are  uniting  their  bodies,  (no  doubt 
to  increase  their  strength  and  render  themselves  more  consider- 
able,) it  is  a  shame  that  the  ministers  who  are  in  the  main  of 
sound  principles  in  religion  should  be  divided  and  quarrelling. 
Alas  for  it !  my  soul  is  sick  for  these  things.    I  wish  that  some 

*  PubHshed  in  PennsylTania  Gaxette,  and  reprinted  in  Hodge's  History. 

f  Brainerd  to  Bellamy,  March  26,  1743,  writes  as  follows: — **The  MorsTUui 
tenets  canae  as  mnoh  debate  as  ever ;  and  for  my  part  I'm  totally  lost  and  non- 
plussed abont  'em,  so  that  I  endearour  as  much  as  possible  to  suspend  my  judgment 
about  'em,  for  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  eminent  Christians,  or  whether  their 
conduct  is  all  underhanded  policy  and  an  intreague  of  Satan.  The  more  I  talked  to 
Mr.  Nobl«  and  others,  the  mor«  1  was  lost  and  poxxled ;  and  yet  Mr.  Noble  must  b# 
aChriatiaiL" 
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scriptural  methods  could  be  &llen  upon  to  put  an  end  to  these 
concisions.  Some  time  since  I  felt  a  disposition  to  fall  on  my 
knees,  if  I  had  opportunity,  to  entreat  them  to  be  at  peace. 

"I  remain,  with  all  due  honour  and  respect,  your  poor 
worthless  brother  in  the  ministiy. 

"P.8. — ^I  break  open  this  letter  mjrself,  to  add  my  thoughts 
about  some  extraordinary  things  in  Mr.  Davenport's  conduct 
As  to  his  making  his  judgment  about  the  internal  states  of 
persons  or  their  experience,  a  term  of  church  fellowship,  I 
oelieve  it  is  unscriptural,  and  of  awful  tendency  to  rend  and 
tear  the  church.  It  is  bottomed  upon  a  false  base, — viz. :  that 
a  certain  and  infallible  knowledge  of  the  good  estate  of  men 
18  attainable  in  this  life  from  their  experience.  The  practice 
is  schismatical,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  up  a  term  of  communion 
which  Christ  has  not  fixed.  The  late  method  of  setting  up 
separate  meetings  upon  the  supposed  unregeneracy  of  pastors 
is  enthusiastical,  proud,  and  schismatical.  All  that  fear  Qod 
ought  to  oppose  it  as  a  most  dangerous  engine  to  bring  the 
churches  into  the  most  damnable  errors  and  confusions.  The 
practice  is  built  upon  a  twofold  false  hypothesis : — infellibility 
of  knowledge,  and  that  unconverted  ministers  will  be  used  as 
instruments  of  no  good  in  the  church.  The  practice  of  openly 
exposing  ministers  who  are  supposed  to  be  unconverted,  in 
public  discourse,  by  particular  application  of  times  and  places, 
serves  only  to  provoke  them  instead  of  doing  them  any  good, 
and  declares  our  own  arrogance.  It  is  an  unprecedented,  divi- 
sial,  and  pernicious  practice.  It  is  lording  it  over  our  brethren 
to  a  degree  superior  to  what  any  prelate  has  pretended,  since 
the  coming  of  Christ,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  pope  only  excepted ; 
though  I  really  do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the  pope 
went  on  at  this  rate.  The  sending  out  of  unlearned  men  to 
teach  others  upon  the  supposition  of  their  piety  in  ordinary 
cases  seems  to  bring  the  ministry  into  contempt,  to  cherish 
enthusiasm,  and  bring  all  into  confusion.  Whatever  fiftir  face 
it  may  have,  it  is  a  most  perverse  practice.  The  practice  of 
singing  in  the  streets  is  a  piece  of  weakness  and  enthusiastical 
ostentation. 

"I  wish  you  success,  dear  sir,  in  your  journey;  my  soul  is 
grieved  for  such  enthusiastical  fooleries.  They  portend  much 
mischief  to  the  poor  church  of  God  if  they  be  not  seasonably 
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checked.    May  your  labours  be  blessed  for  that  end !    I  mnat 
also  express  my  abhorrence  of  all  pretence  to  immediate  inspi-' 
ration  or  following  immediate  impulses,  as  an  euthusiastical, 
perilous  ignis-fatuus" 

Well  might  "  Philalethes"  array  Gilbert  against  Tenuent, 
when  this  letter  issued  from  the  press,  at  the  very  time  the 
third  edition  of  the  Nottingham  Sermon  appeared.  How 
Tennent  could  so  entirely  have  forgotten  his  own  guiltiness 
in  the  main  with  Davenport,  is  not  to  be  conjectured.  The 
letter  is  like  David's  condemnation  to  death  of  the  rich  maa 
who  furnished  his  guest  with  a  feast  on  the  only  lamb  of  his 
poor  neighbour.  Did  Dickinson  reply  with  Nathan's  rebuke 
to  him  ?  Probably  he  was  so  rejoiced  to  be  furnished  for  his 
journey  with  this  weapon  of  proof,  that  he  forgot  to  notice 
the  inconsistency. 

Dickinson  journeyed  through  New  England  to  Boston; 
"for  they  were  wont  in  old  time  to  say,  *  Surely  they  will  ask 
counsel  at  Abel,'  and  so  they  ended  the  matter."  lie  also,  in 
concert  with  Edwards  and  Burr,  used  his  influence  to  have 
Brainerd  restored  to  his  standing  in  Yale  College,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  determination  seems  to  have  been  formed  in 
consultation  at  Boston  to  make  the  withdrawment  of  the  pro- 
test the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  further  continuance  in 
union  with  the  Philadeli)hia  Synod,  or  to  demanding  an  ao* 
knowledgment  from  the  Brunswick  party  of  their  errors  or 
niisAteps.  This  was  in  effect  to  constitute  the  synod  as  if  the 
separation  had  never  taken  place,  and  to  take  up  the  whole 
controversy  as  it  stood  on  the  morning  of  June  1, 1741.  The 
lett^jr  of  Tennent  to  Dickinson,*  with  others  of  like  impoort 
to  Pemberton  and  Whitefield,  strongly  impelled  them  to  gra- 
tify him  in  this  tender  point;  and  the  conjunct  Presbyterians, 
having  cleared  themselves  of  all  receding  from  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  from  all  concurrence  in  any  of  the  offensive 
things  in  the  practices  or  teachings  of  Cross,  Crcaghead,  and 
Davenport,  satisfied  the  New  York  brethren  that  they  were 


*  The  latter  was  placed  by  Dickinson  in  the  hands  of  Clap,  of  New  HaYen,  who 
had  it  printed.     The  letters  to  Whitefield  and  Pemberton  we  hate  not  seen. 
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olCBT  of  the  charges  in  the  protest,  of  promoting  nnarchy  and 
"inflaming  wnthiiBiasm. 

In  April,  1742,  Teiment  preached  in  New  York  his  BermonB 
against  the  Mm-avians ;  ha  nnfil  hardiy  t^troiiger  latiguagc  iLun 
Dickinson,  i\-ho  pictured  the  Monivians  as  libertines  'm  his  "  liis- 
play  of  Grace."  Teniient  uttered  his  own  condemnation  in 
every  syllable  in  which  bo  cxiiosed  and  denounced  them;  and 
the  paragraphs  of  the  Nottingliam  Scrmoa,  plaeed  in  pui-uUt?) 
coluuina  with  others  froni  tlie  Moraviau  Sermon,  furnitih  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  rixantaUon  made  iinconscioualy. 
Among  the  memorable  things  of  that  day,  is  the  iiu;t  that 
Tenuent  saw  no  self-contradiction  in  the  two  productions; 
and  that  neither  he  nor  Blair  nor  any  of  tlieir  party  inter- 
preted their  apology  as  Thomson  did,  or  saw  in  it  any  of 
the  anarchical  or  heterodox  principles,  which,  to  everT  other 
person,  glare  on  the  snrface  and  are  the  verj-  son!  of  it. 

The  synod  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May.  1742,  the  Brnnpwick 
brethren  being  in  town,  with  their  newlynardained  co-presby- 
ters and  a  full  quota  of  elders.  Gillespie  and  Hutohesoa  were 
absent,  Of  New  York  Presbytery,  there  were  present  Dick- 
inson and  his  elder,  David  Whitehead,  Pembertou  and  his 
elder,  Nathaniel  Hazard,  Pieraon  and  his  elder,  John  Ball, 
Simon  Ilorton,  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and  his  elder,  Timothy 
Whitehead,  Nutman,  (without  charge,)  Leonard,  of  Goshen, 
and  Azariah  Ilorton,  the  missionary  to  the  Long  Island  In- 
dians. Of  Donegal  Presbytery,  there  were  Thonieon,  Boyd, 
Zanchy,  Oavin,  Black,  Samnel  Thomson,  and  Alexander 
MeDowcIl,  newly  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  With  them  were 
the  elders, — John  Hally,  Andrew  Gray,  Thomas  Hope,  Walter 
C^rutb,  George  Davison,  James  McTire.  Of  Newcastle  Prea- 
bytery,  there  were  only  two  present, — ^viz.:  Cathcart  and 
Alison,  with  tlic  elders,  William  Lindsay  and  Samnel  St^el. 
Prom  Lewes,  only  Jamison;  and  the  presbytery,  being  reduced 
to  two  by  the  deatli  of  Ilook,  was  merged  in  Newcastle.  Of 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  tliere  were  Andrews  and  bis  elder, 
William  Gray,  R.  Cross  and  his  elder,  John  Cross,  David 
Kvana,  Elmer  and  his  elder,  Jonathan  Fithian,  Cowell, 
McUoiiry  and  his  elder,  Samuel  Uart,  Samuel  Evans,  newly 
ordained  pastor  of  Great  Valley,  and  hia  elder,  David  Grithth, 
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and  Guild,  newly  ordained  at  Hopewell,  and  his  elder,  Thomas 
Stidmore. 

Dickinson  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Alison  clerk.  An- 
drews preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  The  absence  of  New  York 
Presbytery  last  year  was  considered,  and  the  excuses  of  some 
of  the  members  sustained. 

The  next  day,  Dickinson  moved  that  a  conference  be  held 
with  the  Brunswick  brethren,  to  accommodate  the  difference 
and  make  up  the  unhappy  breach.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the 
conference  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  four  of  the  absentees  at  the  time  of  the  divison, — ^Dick- 
inson, David  Evans,  Pierson,  and  Pemberton, — and  four  of 
the  Protesters, — Cross,  Thomson,  Cathcart,  and  Alison, — vntik 
Andrews,  should  be  a  committee  to  try  all  methods  consistent 
with  gospel  truth,  to  prepare  the  way  for  healing  the  breaclu 
The  conference  was  so  far  encouraging*  that,  at  the  next  mom^ 
ing  session,  the  synod  was  resolved  into  an  interloquitur  of 
ministers  and  elders,  and  the  ejected  brethren  had  leave  to 
bring  with  them  those  they  had  ordained,  and  whom  the  synod 
had  not  accepted  as  members,  with  their  respective  elders.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  to  no  purpose,  the  question  bein^^. 
'^  Who  should  be  judges  in  the  case?"  The  ejected  brethren 
would  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  none  but  those  who 
had  not  signed  the  protest;  and  the  Protesters  answered  that 
they,  with  those  who  adhered  to  them,  were  the  synod,  acted 
as  such  in  the  ejection,  and  in  doing  so  had  only  cast  out  such 
as  they  judged  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  member- 
ship by  openly  maintaining  and  practising  things  subversive 
of  their  constitution ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  not  be 
called  to  account  by  absent  brethren  or  any  judicature  on 
earth,  though  they  were  willing  to  give  the  reasons  of  their 
conduct  to  their  absent  brethren  and  the  public,  to  consider 
and  review  it.  Alison  did  not  concur  in  this,  but  entered  on 
the  minutes  his  dissent.  He  agreed  with  the  Protesters,  that 
it  was  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  for  any  absent  members 
to  pretend  to  call  the  body  to  an  account,  and  to  judge  of  the 
legality  of  their  proceedings ;  yet  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be 


*  Aeeording  to  Daiid  Enni,  (letter  in  Pennsylrania  Gaiotte,)  Gilbert  TenntDl 
teemed  willing  to  make  a  retraction  as  full  as  eould  be  desired. 

It 
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the  synod's  duty^  to  submit  them  to  a  review  of  the  next  synod. 
Though  looking  on  it  as  giving  up  some  of  their  rights,  it  was 
hlB  earnest  desire,  and  he  insisted  that  the  merits  of  the  synod's 
action  in  the  exclusion  be  fairly  tried  by  the  present  synod,  to 
manifest  the  justness  of  the  proceedings. 

On  the  next  day,  two  hours  were  again  spent  in  an  interlo- 
quitur,  and  on  Monday  the  New  York  Presbytery  brought  in 
their  protest,  in  which  Elmer  joined  them.  1.  They  declare 
the  exclusion  without  previous  trial  to  be  an  illegal  and  un- 
precedented procedurf,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel, 
and  subversive  of  our  excellent  constitution.  2.  They  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  the  Protesters  in  refusing  to  have  the 
legality  of  the  exclusion  tried  by  the  present  synod.  8.  They 
demand  that  all  who  were  excluded,  with  their  adherents,  are 
to  be  owned  as  members  of  synod  until  excluded  by  fair  and 
impartial  process.  4.  They  protest  against  all  passages  in  any 
pamphlets  lately  published  in  these  parts,  which  seem  to  reflect 
on  the  work  of  divine  power  and  grace,  carried  on  in  so  won- 
derful a  manner  in  many  of  our  congregations,  and  declare  to 
all  the  world,  that  we  look  upon  it  to  be  the  indispensable 
duty  of  all  our  ministers  to  encourage  that  glorious  work  with 
their  most  faithful  and  diligent  endeavours.  5.  With  equal 
solemnity,  they  protested  against  all  divisive  and  irregular 
methods  and  practices,  by  which  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
our  churches  have  been  broken  in  upon. 

This  protest  is  dated  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  Three 
elders  joined  in  it: — the  two  Whiteheads  and  Ifathaniel 
Hazard.  The  synod  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  adjourned,  after 
entering  Alison's  concurrence  with  it  in  the  second  article,  to 
the  next  year.  A  note  enclosed  in  brackets  was  appended  to 
the  protestation,  declaring  the  first  article  to  be  untrue ;  for 
the  synod,  by  a*  vote,  declared  they  were  to  be  excluded  if 
they  refused  to  give  satisfietction  for  the  points  complained  of; 
and  upon  this  they  withdrew. 

This  places  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  The  Protesters 
demanded  of  the  synod  that  the  Brunswick  party  should  be 
*  excluded,  unless  they  repented  and  desisted  from  their  irre- 
gular and  divisive  methods.  The  roll  being  called,  it  appeared 
that  the  majority  sustained  them  in  their  demand.  On  this, 
the  Brunswick  party  withdrew. 
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They  were  as  unprepared  to  comply  with  the  demand  in 
1742  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  determined  to  persevere ; 
for  they  had  never  intermitted  them  in  the  methods  con- 
demned so  strongly  by  the  JTew  York  brethren  and  the  Pro- 
testers. The  labour  of  Dickinson  and  his  estimable  associates 
seems  to  have  been  spent  solely  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
Protesters  to  repentance,  all  that  had  been  done  on  the  other 
side,  being  passed  over  in  a  closing  clause  of  their  paper. 
Continued  union  would  have  been  as  absurd  and  mischievous 
as  before  the  protest.  There  was  no  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  conjunct  presbyteries,  to  allay  the  uneasiness  their  pro- 
ceedings had  produced,  or  to  soften  the  vindictive  asperity  of 
their  language  or  their  action  towards  the  Old  Side  and  their 
adherents.  The  separation  in  Philadelphia  was  completed, 
and  Samuel  Finley  preached  six  months  to  the  new  congregi^ 
tion,  and  Gilbert  Tennent  was  installed  by  his  presbytery  over 
it.  The  new  erections  were  supplied  as  frequently  as  possible; 
pastors  were  given  to  them,  and  evangelists  ordained  to  minis- 
ter to  them  and  to  go  on  distant  missions. 

Tennent's  letter  to  Dickinson  was  published  in  August, 
and  was  followed  by  David  Evans's  remarks,  showing  how 
both  it  and  the  *^  Declaration  of  the  Boston  Ministers  in  Rela- 
tion to  Davenport"  justified  the  "  Protest"  and  "  our  watchful 
Querists."  Tennent  hastened  to  send  forth  an  explanation  of 
it,  which  was  really  a  retraction  of  it.  The  third  edition  of 
the  "Nottingham  Sermon"  appeared.  K  Davenport  had 
preached  or  published  it,  it  would  have  been  denounced  by 
"  all  that  fear  God"  as  fanatical  and  insane.  He  would  have 
been  compelled,  before  being  restored  to  standing  in  the 
church,  to  have  retracted  explicitly  almost  every  sentiment  it 
contained.  For  all  that  Davenport  did  in  his  frenzy,  with 
"the  long  fever  and  the  unceasing  flow  of  the  cankeiy 
humour,"  was  mild  when  compared  with  the  denunciations 
which  Tennent  uttered,  and  published  and  republished  in  all 
soberness  and  cold  blood.  No  retraction  was  demanded  of 
Tennent.  He  denied  solemnly  that  he  had  ever  urged  people 
to  separate  from  their  pastors  if  they  deemed  them  unworthy; 
yet,  in  his  printed  letter  to  Franklin  in  September,  1742,*  he 

*  Qaoted  by  Dr.  Hodge. 
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9aid,  **  I  see  not  how  any  who  fear  God  can  sit  contentedly 
under  their  ministrations"  (whom  he  supposed  to  have  con- 
apired  in  opposing  the  work  and  servants  of  God)  ^'without 
becoming  accessory  to  their  crimson  guilt."  The  ^' Exa- 
miner; or,  Gilbert  versus  Tennent,"  was  too  thorough  an  ex- 
posure,  in  his  own  words,  of  his  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, for  him  to  pass  over.  In  his  '^  Examiner  Exa* 
mined"  he  retracted  nothing,  but  renewed  some  of  his  most 
cruel,  unsupported,  and  sweeping  charges.  He  had  said,  in 
the  ^^  Sermon  on  an  Unconverted  Ministry,"  '^  Let  those  who 
Uvo  under  the  ministry  of  dead  men,  whether  they  have  the 
form  of  religion  or  not,  repair  to  the  living."  To  assert  that 
this  was  a  call  to  set  up  separate  meetings  on  the  supposition 
the  ministers  were  unconverted,  or  even  contentedly  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  work,  he  pronounced  a  dreadful  instance  of 
^ffironted  impiety,  and  that  all  the  world  knew  it  to  be  a 
groundless  and  crimson  calumny  imputed  to  him  by  the 
enemies  of  the  power  of  religion.  The  "  outgate"  from  the 
dilemma  was,  he  was  charged  with  encouraging  separation 
ffoca  ministers  merely  because  unconverted;  while  he  had 
^ly  done  so  where  the  ministers  were  opposers  of  the  work 
of  God.  ^^It  is  the  necessity  of  their  wretched  cause  that 
urges  those  unhappy  men  to  take  such  sinful  and  scandalous 
methods  to  cloak  tiieir  horrible  wickedness  in  opposing  God's 

work Is  not  this  the  reason  why  a  work  of  conviction 

and  conversion  has  been  so  rarely  heard  of  in  the  churches  till 
<tf  late? — ^that  the  bulk  of  her  spiritual  guides  are  stone-blind 
and  stone-dead?  .  .  •  .  Consider  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
your  getting  good  by  the  ministry  of  Pharisees ;  for,  take  them 
first  and  last,  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  When  the  life  of 
piety  comes  near  their  quarters,  they  rise  up  in  arms  against  it 
as  a  common  enemy  that  discovers  and  condemns  their  craft 
and  hypocrisy.  And  with  what  art,  rhetoric,  and  appearances  of 
piety,  will  they  varnish  their  opposition  of  Christ's  kingdom!" 
If  unconverted,  of  course  they  would  oppose  the  work  of 
God,  and,  consequently,  were  to  be  forsaken.  That  the  '^  Ser- 
mon" had  a  reference  to  his  brethren,  he  openly  admitted  in 
1748.  **  When  I  composed  it,  I  expected  it  would  be  judged 
by  that  tribe  it  detected,  as  guilty  of  scandalian  magnatumj  as 
worthy  of  stripes  and  of  bonds.    I  supposed  it  would  be  like 
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rousing  a  wasp's  nest ;  and  I  have  foond  it  according  to  my 
expectations."  At  that  time,  also,  he  said,  ''Give  me  leave 
also  to  propose  this  query  to  Mr.  Thomson  ai^d  his  associates: — ' 
Whether  it  was  because  such  as  were  convinced  of  sin  had 
generally  a  less  esteem  for  his  ministry  and  theirs,  that  he, 
and  some  at  least  of  them,  have  so  fiercely  opposed  the 
blessed  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  convincing  and 
alarming  a  secure  world?  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say,  t 
humbly  conceive  that  to  be  the  secret  of  the  story  of  their 
opposition,  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  the  true  spring  of  theilr 
malignant  contending  against  vital  godliness.  The  false  and 
ungenerous  method,  as  well  as  long  continuance  of  their  op* 
position  to  the  work  of  God,  under  so  much  advantage  of 
light  and  evidence  in  favour  of  it,  together  with  their  dan- 
gerous errors,  free  me  from  the  just  imputation  of  rash 
judging  in  thinking  as  I  have  expressed."  They  opposcf^ 
God's  work  by  their  **  false  and  dangerous  Moravian  doctritie 
of  conviction.  Witness  Mr.  Thomson's  detestable  and  inxron- 
sistent  performance  on  that  subject,  which  divers  leaders  of 
that  schismatical  party  have  expressed  their  approbation  of. 
Hardly  any  thing  can  be  invented  that  has  a  more  dii^ 
tendency  to  destroy  the  common  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
and  keep  men  from  Jesus  than  what  Mr.  Thomson  has  ex- 
pressed in  that  performance."  Croswell  had  not  used  more 
unbounded  language  in  describing  Dickinson's  "  Display  of 
Grace." 

Tennent  aflfronted  the  "  Old  Side"  by  his  contempt  no  less 
than  by  his  invectives.  The  "Protesters"  said,  "Through 
their  rash  judging  and  condemning  all  who  do  not  join  with 
them,  which  has  been  their  constant  practice  in  their  itinera- 
tions through  our  congregations,  most  of  them  are  so  shat- 
tered, divided,  and  shaken  in  their  principles,  that  we  have 
neither  the  comfort  or  success  we  had  heretofore."  He  re- 
marked on  this : — "  As  to  their  comfort,  we  believe  them ;  but 
respecting  their  success,  we  thought  it  had  been  the  same  as 
formerly,  for  truly  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  the 
success  of  most  of  them." 

Men  must  have  had  rare  constitutions  and  unequalled 
sensibilities  who  could  regard  the  author  of  such  attacks  on 
them  with  calmness,  or  who  could  feel  confidence  in  the 
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mediation  of  those  who  upheld  his  right  to  membership  with 
them. 

Ab  an  illustration  of  this  mild  and  forbearing  spirit,  the 
following  letter  will  serve  as  an  example: — 

ANDREWS  TO  PIERSON.* 

*' Philadslphia,  August  8,  1742. 

"  Rbv.  and  Dear  Sir  : — 

"As  you  desired  me,  when  here  last,  to  give  you  account 
of  things  that  should  happen  here  from  time  to  time,  so,  old 
friendship,  conscience  of  duty,  and  inclination,  prompt  me  to 
jpratify  you  in  that  regard.  Being  now  entered  into  tiie 
fiizty-ninth  year  of  my  life, — ^and  so  know  it  can't  be  long 
before,  in  the  course  of  nature,  I  shall  be  called  to  give  up 
my  account, — and  being  lately  threatened  with  death  by  a  sur- 
feit contracted  by  the  excessive  heat,  (from  which  indisposi- 
tion I  am  scarcely  recovered,)  I  thought  myself  obliged  to 
open  my  heart  and  ease  my  mind  a  littie  to  you.  And,  as 
what  I  am  about  to  say  will  be  the  entire  fruit  of  brotherly 
love  and  Christian  friendship,.  I  hope  and  desire  that,  though 
my  sentiments  may  not  be  agreeable  to  yours,  and  may  seem 
to  bear  too  hard  on  some  late  transactions,  yet,  considering 
our  state  of  imperfection,  in  which  none  is  secured  from  being 
sometimes  deceived,  I  trust  your  piety  and  candour  will  cause 
you  to  put  the  best  of  constructions  upon  them.  I  must^ 
therefore,  dear  brother,  tell  you,  that,  according  to.  my  opinion 
and  that  of  all  sober,  judicious,  unprejudiced  persons  I  speak 
with  about  it,  the  *  Protest*  given  in  last  synod  is  chargeable 
with  at  least  three  imperfections.  I  don't  mean  simply  as  to 
the  matters  of  complaint  contained  in  it,  (those  against  whom 
it  is  levelled  must,  in  that  respect,  answer  for  themselves ;) 
but  that  any  thing  of  that  nature  should  be  exhibited  at  that 
time  seems  to  me  liable  to  no  mean  exceptions.  In  short, 
then,  I  take  it  to  have  been  needless,  unseasonable,  and 
unkind. 

"  1.  I  take  it  to  have  been  altogether  needless ;  for  I  cannot 
apprehend  any  need  or  necessity  can  be  pretended  for  it, 
unless  it  were  to  tell  the  world  you  were  not  guilty,  or  had  no 

*  Tranaoribed  from  the  original,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Spragoe. 
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band  in  the  excluding  protestation  which  yon  represent  as  a 
criminal  action.  If  this  were  the  reason  (and  I  can  see  no 
other  of  any  consequence,)  nothing  could  be  more  need- 
less. Everybody  knew  you  were  not  here  when  it  was  done, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  have  any  hand  in  it  But 
it  may  be  replied,  if  we  hadn't  done  as  we  did,  people  might 
think  we  agreed  to  it  or  connived  at  it.  I  answer,  your  dis- 
approbation might  have  been  declared  in  synod,  and  entered 
on  the  minutes,  without  such  a  public  and  noisy  procedure, 
which  would  have  sufBciently  saved  your  credit,  if  there  was 
any  danger  of  it, — as  I  apprehend  there  was  none,  for  I 
never  heard  of  any  thing  suggested  that  had  the  least  hint 
that  way. 

"  2.  To  me  it  appears  to  have  been  egregiously  unseasonable. 
We  were  at  that  time,  and  some  time  before,  on  motions  and 
endeavours — as  was,  I  think,  on  all  hands  professed — ^about 
ways  and  means  of  accommodation  and  healing  the  dolefhl 
rent  and  divisions  among  us.  Now,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
that  transaction  had  a  direct  tendency  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
retard.  Let  it  be  considered  that  all  men  have  their  weak- 
nesses and  imperfections ;  and  that  an  inclination  not  to  be 
undervalued  or  despised  more  or  less  obtains  with  all  mei). 
Now,  let  any  body  look  impartially  into  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  that  protestation,  and  see  whether  it  hath  not  a 
direct  tendency— especially  considering  the  public  clamorous 
circumstances  of  it — ^to  exasperate  the  spirits  of  the  former 
*  Protesters,'  and  render  them  abundantly  more  unfit  and 
indisposed  for  accommodation  and  passing  by  grievances  than 
they  were  before.  I  desire  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  tell 
you  that  it  appears  to  me  in  that  aspect,  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  to  all  indifferent  persons  I  hear  speak  of  it.  It  appears 
to  me  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  peace  and  concord, 
(though  I  don't  believe  designed  so,)  and  the  most  material 
one  of  that  nature  which  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  all 
along,  not  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  the  emi- 
nent quality  of  some  persons  concerned  in  it.  My  dear  brother, 
look  over  it  again,  and  say  if  it  don't  look  like  a  design, 
(though  I  won't  suffer  myself  to  imagine  it  was  so,) — ^if  it 
don't  carry  an  aspect  of  an  intention  to  disgrace,  vilify,  and 
ruffle  the  passions  of  the  ^  Protesters,'  and  consequently,  put 
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them  out  of  humour,  and  indisposed  for  that  glorious  and 
necessary  work  of  coalition  which  all  profess  to  be  aiming  at? 
My  dear  friend,  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  and  hope  I 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  endeavours,  to  prevent  such  an  evil 
efiect;  but  if  the  transaction  be  looked  on  with  an  impartial 
eye  it  bears  too  much  of  that  aspect.  I  am  williug  to  think 
myself  mistaken,  not  being  willing  to  harbour  any  wrong 
notions  of  my  old,  dear,  valuable  friends. 

"  8.  As  for  the  tMrd  particular,  I  think  myself  equally  con- 
cerned with  my  neighbours, — ^viz.:  unkindness.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  make  the  matter  agree  with  the  friendship  that  is  pro- 
fessed. Did  not  you  know  how  sorely  we  have  been  handled, 
and  what  loads  of  affliction  we  have  laboured  under,  and  par- 
ticularly myself,  your  old,  sincere,  unfeigned  fiiend  and  bro- 
ther, by  the  enormous  doings  of  these  men?  Did  not  you 
know  these  things,  which  we  have  suffered,  to  the  wounding 
of  our  souls,  disturbance  of  our  peace,  and  almost  to  death? 
Surely  you  could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  it  If  so,  to  do 
a  thing,  as  if  designed  on  purpose  to  throw  us  in  the  dirt,  and 
give  our  enemies,  that  have  sought  our  ruin  and  to  deprive  us 
of  all  comfort  of  life,  advantage  to  trample  on  us  and  render 
us  despicable  and  useless  in  the  world, — ^I  say,  it  looks  very 
strange  from  friends.  I  bless  God  that  I  do  not  perceive  it 
hath  done  us  any  harm  as  to  our  particular  charge  and  busi- 
ness, which  is,  to  me,  a  wonderful  providence ;  but  if  you  had 
come  on  purpose  to  weaken  our  hands,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
more  direct  method  could  have  been  taken.  Suppose  we  were 
in  the  wrong  in  our  sentiments,  and  don't  agree  with  you  in 
our  notions  of  some  men  and  things :  as  long  as  we  profess 
sincerity  and  conscience,  and  are  in  other  things,  I  hope, 
tolerably  regular, — and  nobody  can  convict  us  of  hypocrisy 
in  our  profes8ion,^-one  would  have  expected  pity  from  old 
friends,  and  not  such  a  blow  under  the  fifth  rib,  when  there 
was  really  no  need  of  it,  by  opening  a  door  to  let  in  our  ene- 
mies to  devour  us.  Truly,  my  dear  brother,  it  appears  asto- 
nishing to  me.  But  I  will  stop  my  pen,  (perhaps  it  has  run 
too  far  already,)  and  tell  you  my  liioughts.  I  don*t  impute 
it  to  old  friends :  it  was  chiefly  the  transaction  of  one  man, 
who,  in  an  ostentatious,  noisy  manner— so  my  old  friends  shall 
be  such  still ;  some  say  dux  fcsmina  facH;  if  so,  more  is  the 
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pily.  I  was  going  for  an  appendix  to  compare  the  former  pro- 
test (wherein  I  had  no  hand)  with  this,  and  see  if  I  could  not 
make  this  look  as  black  as  that.  But  I  forbear,  and  pray  the 
Lord  open  all  our  eyes,  rectify  our  mistakes,  and  keep  us  from 
being  biassed  by  human  favour,  affection,  or  example,  but 
sincerely  follow  the  things  that  tend  to  true  Christian  peace 
and  truth,  that  so  we  may  give  in  our  account  with  joy. 

"  Let  there  be  no  diminution  of  affection  or  stagnation  of 
correspondtoce. 

"Let  us  compassionate  each  other's  weaknesses;  and,  if  you 
reckon  me,  as  Gilbert  does,  an  enemy  to  Qod's  work,  or  call 
me  devil,  my  Christian  charity  towards  my  good  old  friends 
shall,  I  hope,  remain  inviolate.  Pray,  take  in  good  part  these 
uncouth  lines,  because  the  effort  of  the  sincere  affection  and  to 
deliver  the  soul  of 

"  Your  old  friend  and  brother, 

"J.  Andrews. 

"  You  may  let  this  go  to  next  town,  sed  non  ultra.  Having 
heard  the  Moravians  twice,  think  their  doctrine  the  same  as 
Whitefield's  when  he  first  came  here.  Divers  dead  last  week 
of  the  heat    Pray  the  Lord  make  us  ready." 

In  New  England  and  parts  adjacent,  while  many  separated 
from  the  standing  order,  and  became  strict  Congregationalists, 
a  number  invoked  councils  to  relieve  them  from  lukewarm  or 
insufficient  pastors,  or  to  countenance  them  in  forming  new 
congregations. 

The  Irish  Presbvterians  there,  were  not  united.  The  Rev. 
John  Caldwell  preached  in  the  old  church  of  Londonderry, 
N.H.,  on  the  Trial  of  the  Spirits;  and  the  Rev.  David  McQre- 
goire,  of  the  second  church  in  the  town,  to  whom  "the 
wondrous  work  now  making  its  triumphant  progress  through 
our  land  was  agreeable,"  preached  on  the  same  text  with  widely 
different  doctrine  and  inferences.  Both  sermons  were  printed. 
Caldwell,  during  Davenport's  stay  in  Boston,  preached  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  in  the  French  meeting-house,  a 
sermon  on  the  false  prophets,  full  of  personal  allusions  and 
incidents  and  instances  taken  from  Whitefield's  writings  and 
those  of  his  friends.     Tennent  had  described  the  old  Pharisees 
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as  having  a  fair  and  strict  outside,  but  being  full  of  pride, 
policy,  malice,  ignorance,  covetousness,  and  bigotry  to  human 
inventions  in  religious  matters;  and  that  those  that  have 
covetously  and  cruelly  crept  into  the  ministry  in  swarms  and 
crowds,  were  as  like  those  of  old,  as  one  crow's  egg  is  like 
another.  Caldwell  described  false  teachers  as  laying  aside 
reason,  opposing,  contradicting,  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
into  disgrace  the  ministry  of  Qod's  appointment;  speaking 
loud,  like  Baal's  prophets;  presumptuous,  throwing  defiance  at 
Satan,  and  saying  "Why  sleepest  thou?'*  and  being  in  some 
or  more  particulars  answerable  to  the  characters  given  in 
2  Pet  ii.  10,  and  "turning  the  grace  of  Qod  into  lascivious- 
ness."  Such  he  declared  the  whole  tribe  of  evangelists  and 
itinerants  to  be.  It  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  merciless  and 
unjust.  Caldwell  has  left  these  two  sermons;  but,  besides 
these,  we  know  nothing  of  him,  and  little  or  nothing  of  those 
who  acted  with  him. 

The  expression  of  religious  joy  by  a  hearty  laugh  during 
divine  service,  was  quite  as  offensive  to  some,  as  the  fits  into 
which  Satan  cast  several  in  Philadelphia  were  to  Whitefield. 
Lay  exhorters  rose  up  in  abundance  in  the  East;  and,  though 
Tennent  condemned  the  practice  of  sending  them  forth  as 
perverse  and  unjustifiable,  yet  the  names  of  several*  are  given 
who,  under  his  auspices,  went  out  to  supply  the  lack  of  service 
of  the  plastered  hypocrites. 

Creaghead  published  his  manifesto  or  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, and  formed,  after  the  mode  of  the  Society  people  in 
Scotland,  praying-societies  in  many  places.  A  part  of  his 
congregation  forsook  him  to  receive  supplies  from  Donegal 
Presbytery ;  another  portion  left  him  to  remain  with  the  New- 
Side  ;  and  a  third  fraction  adopted,  with  him,  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  the  Cameronians.  While  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  there  were  opposers  of  the  revivals, 
opposers  of  Davenport,  and  friends  of  his  proceedings,  each 
widely  parted  from  the  other;  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
the  lower  provinces  there  were  Old-Side,  New-Side,  and  Cove- 

tianter  congregations  worshipping  in  the  same  log  meeting- 

% 

*  Lftwyer  Paine,  Daniel  Rogers,  Samuel  Thatcher. 
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boQBe,  at  different  hours  or  on  different  days,  and  severed  from 
each  other  as  if  by  oceans. 

**  The  trial  of  the  Morayians"  continued.  Pemberton*  wrote 
to  Doddridge  that  the  Moravians  tried  to  draw  off  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  from  the  soundest  and  most  sealous 
preachers;  and  the  following  extracts  show  that  Tennent  had 
his  sharo  of  ^the 


WHITEFIELDt  TO  NOBLE,  OF  NBW  TOBK. 

*<EDi]CBumaB,  September  2, 1742. 

*'I  have  just  been  writing  to  our  dear  brother,  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent. Both  your  letters  came  to  me  at  the  same  time,  and, 
had  I  not  been  used  to  trials  of  that  nature,  would  have  affected 
me  much.  Dear  Mr.  Tennent  speaks  many  things  that  I  know 
are  too  true  of  the  Moravian  brethren ;  but  his  spirit  seems  to 
be  too  much  heated,  and  I  fear  too  much  of  his  own  wild  fire 
is  mixed  up  with  that  sacred  fire  of  zeal  which  comes  from 
Gtod." 

■ 

'^  September  22. — ^Take  heed  that  your  getting  acquainted 
with  any  new  set  of  Christians  does  not  insensibly  lead  you  to 

despise  others  of  your  old  acquaintance Principles  of 

themselves,  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  not  unite  any  set 
of  men  together." 

WHITEFIELD  TO  DB.  COLBfAN,  OF  BOSTON. 

«  September  24,  1742. 

*^  There  seems  to  be  such  a  time  in  Philadelphia  as  we  have 
had  in  England.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Tennent  He,  in  a  late 
letter,  thinks  me  too  charitable;  but  my  conscience  does  not 
reproach  me  for  that.  I  go  on  preaching  the  cross  and  the 
power  of  the  Redeemer,  and  desire  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  others,  lest  I  should  divert  people's  minds  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel.  I  have  often  found  that  opposing,  in- 
stead of  hurting,  makes  erroneous  people  more  considerable. 
This  made  me  wish  the  Boston  ministers  would  not  say  so 
much  about  the  exhorters.  It  will  only  set  the  people  the 
more  upon  following  them. 

Zinzendorff  formed  the  English  Moravian  church  in  Phila- 

*  Boddridge's  Oomfpondenot,  f  Wbitaitld'i  OonreipoiidMioey  B  toIs. 
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delphia,  December  81, 1742,  and  immediately  left  the  city  for 
Frankford,  on  his  way  to  New  York,  to  sail  for  England. 

That  fanaticism  was  making  headway  at  this  time  in  New 
England,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rector  of 
Yale  to  Dickinson,  dated  March  14, 1748,  will  testify: — *'I  take 
the  liberty  to  inform  you  of  one  pretty  remarkable  piece  of 
news, — viz. :  the  Separatists  or  Antinomians  at  New  London, 
under  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Croswell,  Allen,  Curtiss,  &c., 
have  sent  for  Mr.  Davenport  to  embody  them  into  a  church. 
The  next  Sabbath  after  he  came,  they  made  a  bonfire  in  the 
street,  before  Mr.  Adams's  meeting-house,  just  as  the  people 
were  coming  out,  and  burnt  up  your  dialogues,  sermons,  kc.^ 
Mr.  Adams's  sermons,  Kussel's  seven  sermons,  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  the  Old  Testament,  and  sundry  other  such  erroneous 
books.  One  of  them  made  a  prayer  and  exhortation  over  the 
bonfire,  and  told  them  it  was  a  mercy  they  had  escaped  the 
errors  contained  in  those  books ;  for,  if  they  had  not,  they 
would  have  been  in  the  flames,  as  those  books  were.  Mr.  D.^ 
also  commanded  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Curtiss  to  pull  off  their 
gowns,  and  others  their  banyans,  wiggs,  short  cloaks,  &c.; 
they  accordingly  pulled  them  off  and  laid  them  in  a  heap.  But 
some  said  they  had  a  revelation  not  to  l)um  them;  so,  after 
some  dispute,  it  was  deferred." 

The  synod  met  in  1743,  the  Brunswick  party  being  also  in 
town.  Dickinson,  Pemberton,  Pierson,  Burr,  and  Nutman, 
of  New  York  Presbytery,  were  present  without  elders.  From 
Newcastle  Presbytery,  now  embracing  Lewes,  there  were  Cath- 
cart,  Alison,  and  Jamison ;  Martin,  and  Thomas  Evans  being 
dead,  Glasgow  having  embraced  Episcopacy,  and  Carlisle 
ceasing  to  be  mentioned.  From  Donegal  Presbytery,  there 
were  Thomson,  Boyd,  Black,  Elder,  Zauchy,  McDowell,  and 
the  newly-ordained  ministers.  Bell  and  Hyndman.  There 
were  also  eight  elders.  From  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  there 
were  Andrews  and  his  elder,  William  Gray ;  Kobert  Cross ; 
Elmer  and  his  elder,  John  Ogden;  Cowell;  McHenry  and 


*  Transcribed  from  E.  Hazard's  MSS.  Brainerd  wrote  to  Benamy,  March  26, 
1748  : — **  Mr.  DaTenport*s  conduct  makes  a  terrible  noise  at  New  York  and  the 
JerMjB ;  when,  'tis  ■ffirmed,  hb  has  burnt  the  Old  Teetaaiwiit  aaaoag  other  books.'* 
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hia  elder,  Samuel  Had;;  and  S.  Evans  and  hi6  elder,  David 
Griffith. 

Dickinson  preached  from  1  Cor.  L  10.  Cowell  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Alison  clerk.  Thomas  Cookson,  Esq.,  one  of 
his  Majesty's  justices  for  Lancaster  county,  appeared,  in  the 
name  of  the  governor,  with  a  paper  and  an  affidavit  about  it. 
All  business  was  laid  aside  to  hear  the  paper,  and  they  unani* 
mously  declared  their  detestation  of  it,  and  that  they  knew 
not  who  was  the  author;  and  that  Mr.  Alexander  Creaghead, 
to  whom  it  was  ascribed,  ^^  hath  been  no  member  of  our  society 
for  some  time  past,  nor  do  we  acknowledge  him  as  such." 

Dickinson,  Pemberton,  Alison,  and  Cowell  drew  up  an  ad« 
dress  to  the  governor,  which  the  synod  approved,  and  ap« 
pointed  Andrews,  Cross,  Cathcart,  and  the  moderator  to 
present  it,  with  a  copy  of  the  minute.* 

The  meeting  on  Monday  morning  was  adjourned  till  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  that  some  proposals  of  peace  and  agree- 
ment  might  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Brunswick  party. 
These  proposals  were  sent  in  an  extra-judicial  way  by  Burr, 
and  were  in  substance : — 1.  That  they  recant  the  prindples  of 
their  Apology,  and  engage  to  submit  to  agreements  and  con« 
elusions  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  synod.  2.  That  they 
license  only  those  who  submit  to  the  synod's  rule  or  an  equiva^ 
lent,  and  give  up  those  licensed  or  ordained  without  such  sub- 
mission, to  be  examined  by  the  synod,  and  promise  to  hold  no 
ministerial  communion  with  those  of  them  who  refuse  submis- 
sion, or  who  being  examined  are  found  deficient  3.  That 
they  will  neither  intrude  or  send  missionaries  within  fixed 
pastoral  charges,  nor  encourage  separation,  nor  supply  with 
preaching  the  societies  that  have  separated,  but  will  declare 
all  such  practices  pernicious  and  anti-presbyterian.  4.  That, 
until  censured  on  proper  judicial  process,  they  will  in  no  way 
diminish  any  minister's  character,  nor  claim  the  right  to  judge 
of  men's  spiritual  states  towards  God,  if  sound  in  faith  and  of 
a  good  life.  5.  That  they  renounce  the  tenets  of  the  Notting- 
ham Sermon,  such  as  the  allowance  to  church  members  to 
guess  at  their  pastor's  spiritual  state,  and  on  this  guess  without 
further  trial  to  leave  him  as  graceless.    6.  That  they  acknow- 

*  PriBtod  in  Bradford's  Weekly  Meroury. 
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ledge  their  guiltiness  in  these  things,  and  that,  though  they 
may  have  been  influenced  in  doing  them  by  zeal  to  promote  a 
work  of  grace,  they  are  convinced  these  practices  have  had  a 
dreadful  tendency  to  promote  divisions  and  disturb  the  church. 
7.  That,  whether  they  accept  of  these  terms  or  not,  they  are 
welcome  to  table  charges  in  the  proper  judicature  against  any 
of  us,  and  that^  if  they  accept  these  terms  or  any  other  that 
they  and  we  can  devise,  all  other  grounds  of  complaint  shall 
be  removed  by  public  trial,  or  by  such  method  as  they  or  we 
shall  determine.  These  proposals,  except  the  first  and  second, 
are  evidently  identical  with  the  acknowledgments  made  by 
Tennent  in  his  letter  to  Dickinson.  They  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  offered  reconciliation  on  the  terms  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. On  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the  Brunswick  party  sent 
for  answer,  that  they  judge  that  there  can  be  no  regular  method 
of  reconciliation  until  the  illegal  protest  be  withdrawn ;  that 
they  and  we  may  be  both  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  regular 
trial  of  the  difference.  They  alleged  that  there  were  misre- 
presentations and  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  they  had 
several  charges  in  which  they  must  have  satis&ction  before 
they  could  come  into  stated  union  with  them. 

The  New  York  Presbytery  had  prepared  and  sent  proposals 
of  a  different  character.  They  asked: — 1.  That  the  protest  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  the  excluded  members  peaceably  take 
their  seats  as  formerly.  The  synod  replied,  that  the  protest 
was  sufficiently  justified  by  the  reasons  contained  in  it;  and 
that  the  only  sensible  expedient  for  reunion  was  for  the  ex; 
eluded  to  give  under  their  hands  a  statement  how  jGeu*  they 
would  comply  with  the  demands  of  it,  by  acknowledging  their 
misconduct  and  by  giving  satisfactory  security  against  the 
fears  of  its  being  repeated.  2.  They  proposed  that  all  who  in 
future  are  privately  educated  for  the  ministry  shall  submit  to 
the  synod's  rule  or  else  go  to  a  ^N'ew  England  college  for  a 
year:  their  expenses  there,  if  need  be,  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  synod's  fund.  The  synod  replied,  that  if  the  excluded 
refused  to  give  satisfiu^tion  for  the  past,  it  was  unlikely  any 
equivalent  to  the  rule  would  be  of  service ;  and  that  the  best 
method  would  be  for  them  to  state  what  satisfaction  they  are 
willing  to  give  on  this  head.  That  no  one  shall  close  his 
pulpit  against  any  brother,  and  no  one  encourage  separation 
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or  alienation  firom  pastors.  They  replied,  where  love  and 
esteem  actually  subsist,  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  right  to 
be  pleaded  by  the  itinerant;  and  where  jealousy  and  distrust 
exist,  such  a  rule  would  undoubtedly  increase  them.  That  no 
minister  ought  to  be  allowed  to  itinerate  unless  by  order  of  his 
presbytery,  and  by  concurrence  of  the  body  into  whose  bounds 
he  goes.  That  the  separations  were  already  made,  and  that 
those  concerned  in  them  ought  to  be  required  to  return  to 
their  pastors,  or  be  dealt  with  as  disorderly.  4.  That  if  any 
one  had  or  thinks  he  has  ground  for  any  complaint  against  a 
brother,  he  shall  privately  seek  to  have  it  removed ;  and  that 
on  fiedling,  he  may  cite  him  to  appear  before  his  presbytery  or 
the  synod  or  its  commission.  They  replied,  this  was  the  rule 
already,  and  that  the  natural  method  was  the  best,  to  bring 
every  case  before  the  next  highest  judicature.  5.  That  all 
treat  one  another  as  if  no  difference  had  ever  existed.  They 
replied,  this  was  impossible  until  repentance  were  shown  and 
security  given ;  and  was  unscriptural,  for  we  are  required  to 
rebuke  them  that  sin,  and  avoid  the  author  of  division.  6. 
They  urged,  that  at  this  session  some  plan  of  accommodation 
should  be  adopted,  but  that  if  none  could  be  agreed  on,  then 
they  asked  the  synod  to  give  leave  to  as  many  of  their  mem- 
bers as  pleased  to  erect  a  new  synod,  to  be  in  communion 
with  them,  and  yearly,  by  the  interchange  of  two  correspond- 
ents, to  consult  the  general  interest  of  religion  in  these  parts. 
They  refused  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  authorize  and 
perpetuate  schism,  and  would  be  a  continual  temptation  to 
each  party  to  build  up  itself  against  the  other ;  but  that  if  the 
new  synod  should  be  erected,  though  they  could  not  but  regard 
it  as  a  contentious  separation,  yet  they  would  endeavour  to  cul- 
tivate a  truly  Christian  and  charitable  disposition  towards  them, 
80  far  as  they  could ;  for  they  added,  they  had  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  remains  of  corruption  and  uncharitableness  did 
too  much  and  too  often  prevail  over  them. 

These  proposals  were  unanimously  rejected  by  the  synod. 

On  this,  Dickinson,  in  behalf  of  his  co-presbyters,  declared 
that  they  complained  of  no  unfriendly  or  unbrotherly  treatment 
fix)m  the  synod  to  themselves,  but  that,  as  long  as  the  Brunswick 
brethren  were  excluded,  they  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
8it  and  act  as  though  we  were  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
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An  answer  to  this  paper  was  read;  but  it  was  nnanimonsly 
agreed  not  to  enter  it  on  the  record. 

The  New  York  brethren  had  happily  escaped  the  divisions 
that  rent  and  tore  the  congregations  in  "West  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania; they  had  seen  much  of  the  contending  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  sympathized  with  the  moderate  party  which  bore 
the  cross-fire  of  the  opposers  of  the  revival  and  the  favour* 
ers  of  extravagances.  They  had  no  occasion  to  burden  them- 
selves with  Saul's  massive  armour,  and  could  not  understand 
why  the  Protesters  and  their  associates  refused  to  harness  them- 
selves in  coats  of  mail  which  would  render  them  helpless 
before  the  giants  that  were  in  those  days.  They  approached 
the  shield  on  the  golden  side,  while  the  others  saw  no  sign  of 
any  thing  better  than  brass.  They  were  at  their  ease,  and  could 
not  have  compassion  on  those  whose  flocks  were  scattered,  and 
who  met  with  reverence  more  rarely  than  with  reviling.  The 
New  York  terms  of  accommodation  would  have  been  rejected 
by  their  best  friends  in  New  England.  Dr.  Colman  was  not 
satisfied  with  Davenport's  ample  retraction,  till  he  added  to  it 
an  explicit  condemnation  of  intrusions.  In  July,  1743,  a  tes- 
timony in  behalf  of  the  revival,  signed  by  many  ministers  in 
New  England,  contained  this  proviso : — ^That  ministers  do  not 
invade  the  province  of  others,  and  in  ordinary  cases  preach  in 
another's  parish  without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  con- 
sent, nor  encourage  new  and  indiscreet  young  candidates  to 
irush  into  particular  places.  Colman^  and  fourteen  others 
concurred  in  the  testimony,  with  the  exception  of  the  article 
of  itinerancy,  or  ministers  and  otiiers  intruding  into  parishes 
without  the  consent  of  the  pastors;  "which  great  disorder  we 
apprehend  not  sufficiently  testified  against."  The  New  York 
terms  proposed  to  sanction  this  itinerancy  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  frankness  on  both  sides  is  pleasing.  The  Protesters  made 
tiieir  demands  full  and  clear;  each  party  understood  how  much 
was  asked,  and  how  much  was  yielded. 

In  1742,  several  of  the  back-inhabitants  of  Virginia  suppli- 
cated the  commission  to  ask  the  Scottish  kirk  to  send  them  a 
probationer  or  a  minister.  The  letter  was  written,  but  was 
not  answered.    McDowell,  from  Virginia,  had  been  ordained  as 
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an  evangelist,  and  sent  *to  them;  and  Hyndman  was  on  tbis 
sapplication  ordained  and  sent  to  them. 

In  1743,  the  synod  laid  before  tiie  General  Assembly  in 
Edinburgh  the  low  and  melancholy  condition  of  the  church  for 
want  of  probationers  to  supply  numerous  vacancies,  and  for 
want  of  suitable  encouragement  of  ministers  in  new  settle* 
ments ;  and  asked  them  to  send  probationers  and  ministers, 
and  allow  them  some  small  support  for  a  few  years  in  new 
places,  and  also  to  aid  in  establishing  a  school.  Alison  and 
McDowell  wrote  to  some  gentlemen  in  Virginia,  begging  their 
interest  to  further  the  application. 

The  Brunswick  party  had  not  been  idle;  they  ordained 
Robinson  and  Campbell  in  1742,  and  the  next  year,  Finley, 
McKnight,  Toungs,  and  Beatty.  They  also  licensed  Dean, 
and  sent  Treat  to  preach  at  Milfbrd,  in  Connecticut,  and  heal 
the  separation  there.  Robinson  went  through  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  into  North  Carolina,  and  spent  two  years  in  the  new 
settlements  there  and  beyond  the  Susquehanna. 

Davenport,  having  denounced  the  Boston  ministers,  was  pre* 
seuted  to  the  grand  jury  and  by  them  declared  to  be  insane* 
He  offered  himself  in  October,  1748,  as  a  member  of  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery ;  the  people  of  Hopewell,  New  Jersey, 
petitioning  that  he  might  supply  them  with  a  view  to  settle* 
ment.  The  presbytery  examined  him,  and,  finding  him  hum* 
bled  and  contrite  for  some  of  the  things  in  which  they  thought 
him  faulty,  but  not  in  all,  they  could  not  allow  a  call  to  be 
presented  to  him,  but  suffered  the  people  to  "improve"  him 
for  the  next  six  months. 

Early  in  February,  1743-4,  Gillespie*  waited  upon  New- 
castle Presbytery,  "convened  at  the  New  London  tract,  and 
then  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  presbytery  and  of 
a  very  numerous  congregation,  confessed  his  error  and  sin  in 
leaving  them,  and  solemnly  declared  he  was  sorry  he  had  over 
joined  with  the  new  party ;  that  he  had  acted  rashly  and  divi- 
sively,  and  was  led  to  it  by  the  appearance  of  piety  in  some, 
and  by  not  duly  considering  and  comparing  the  protestation  and 
the  apology  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  He  thought 
that  the  things  laid  to  the  charge  of  said  presbytery,  and  used 
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as  a  ground  of  casting  them  out,  had  not  been  tabled  against 
them,  nor  they  called  to  an  account  and  tried  before  their 
exclusion.  Whereas,  upon  a  fisdr  and  impartial  review  of  the 
affair,  he  found  there  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  cast  them  out 
in  1789,  when  they  gave  in  their  apology,  because  in  it  they 
argued  for  the  subversion  of  the  Presbyterian  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  paved  the  way  for  all  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
that  has  followed  since.  The  letter  that  he  published  to  the 
Presbyteiy  of  New  York,  went  upon  a  felse  foundation,  as  if 
the  apology  had  not  been  tried;  and  that,  by  their  adhering  to 
it  and  endeavouring  to  vindicate  it,  they  deserved  exclusion. 
He  was  received  as  a  member  with  mutual  joy  and  satis- 
ffikjtion." 

In  1744,  none  of  New  York  Presbytery  were  present  in 
synod,  and  they  sent  no  further  proposals.  Pomeroy  sent  his 
excuse  for  absence,  he  being  near  his  end.  Gillespie  appeared 
for  the  first  time  since  the  rupture.  Hutcheson  wrote  to  the 
synod  expressing  his  views  of  the  proceedings  on  both  sides, 
and  giving  his  advice.  They  sent  a  respectful  reply  to  him  by 
Alison.  Jamison  and  Stevenson  had  been  removed  by  death, 
Griffith  and  Steel  bad  been  ordained,  Scougal  received  from 
Scotland,  and  Bell  suspended.  Newcastle  Presbytery  now 
had  seven  ministers,  all  present;  there  were  five  from  Donegal 
and  six  from  Philadelphia:  there  were  fifteen  elders.  McHenry 
was  chosen  moderator.  Many  people  of  North  Carolina  re- 
quested the  synod  to  take  their  desolate  condition  into  consi- 
deration, and  send  one  of  their  number  to  correspond  with 
them.  John  Thomson,  who  was  about  settling  in  Virginia, 
was  appointed,  and  travelled  thither  to  preach  to  them  and 
learn  fully  their  condition.  They  also  wrote  to  Wales,  that  a 
probationer,  speaking  the  language  of  the  Principality,  might 
be  sent  over. 

The  brethren  having  agreed  privately  to  establish  a  school, 
the  synod  took  it  under  their  care,  and  resolved  to  keep  it 
open  through  tibte  year,  that  all  who  please  may  have  their 
children  instructed  gratis  in  the  languages,  philosophy,  and 
divinity.  It  was  to  be  supported  by  yearly  congregational  col- 
lections. Alison  was  chosen  master,  with  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds,  with  leave  to  choose  an  usher,  to  whom  they  promised 
fifteen  pounds. 
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Tte  Rev.  Mr.  Dorsius,  or  Dorsey,  of  the  Refonned  Dutch 
church  in  Bucks  county,  from  the  deputies  of  North  and  South 
Holland,  desiring  of  the  synod  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
High  and  Low  Dutch  churches  in  the  province,  and  of  the 
synod's  churches,  and  whether  they  can  be  united  in  one 
synod,  or  whether  the  Dutch  can  be  formed  into  a  synod  by 
themselves, — the  synod  wrote  to  the  deputies  of  those  synods 
and  to  the  Scotch  ministers  in  Rotterdam,  giving  the  account 
and  signifying  their  willingness  to  join  with  the  Calvinist 
Dutch  churches.  They  represented  also  the  great  want  both 
of  High  and  Low  Dutch  ministers,  and  desired  them  to  help 
in  educating  men  for  the  ministry. 

The  Brunswick  party  sent  Blair  to  the  synod,  demanding 
that  a  portion  of  the  fund  be  allowed  them.  They  replied, 
that  they  saw  in  this  no  endeavour  for  peace  or  for  healing 
the  lamentable  divisions ;  and  that  as  they  have  by  their  con- 
duct forfeited  all  right  to  membership,  their  demand  is  highly 
unreasonable  and  unjust,  and  not  to  be  complied  with. 

Dickinson,  Pierson,  and  Ifutman,  with  Gillespie,  were  put 
on  the  commission. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1744,  Davenport  made  a  free,  complete 
retraction  of  all  his  errors: — "I  had  the  long  fever  and  the 
cankery  humor  raging  at  once ;  my  spirit  was  devoid  op  in- 
ward PEACE,  laying  too  much  stress  on  externals,  neglect- 
ing the  heart,  being  full  of  impatience,  pride,  and  arrogance.*' 
"His  manner  was  so  changed;  it  was  with  such  a  mild,  plea- 
sant, meek  and  humble  spirit,  broken  and  contrite,  as  I  scarce 
ever  saw  exceeded  or  equalled.  He  asked  pardon  of  those  he 
had  treated  amiss,  and  in  a  large  assembly  made  a  public 
recantation  of  his  mistakes  and  offences." 

In  August,  1744,  Whitefield  arrived  in  New  England,  and 
remained  there  till  the  spring.  On  one  occasion,  while  preach- 
ing at  Webb's  meeting-house  in  Boston,  there  was  an  outcry 
and  great  confusion.  Dr.  Colman*  wrote  at  once  to  him,  not 
to  encourage  such  things  and  make  a  party  for  Moorhead,  the 
Presbyterian  minister.  Whitefield  disclaimed  any  such  idea ; 
and  Colman  replied,  wishing  "such  things  might  be  confined 
to  walls,  where  I  always  esteemed  them  but  the  signs  of  the 
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weakness  and  infirmity  of  minister  and  people."  A  body  of 
people  separated  at  Newburyport,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Presbyterian  church.  When  Whitefield  preached  in  their 
new  meeting-house,  such  was  his  kindness*  on  the  head 
of  separations,  that  he  declared  to  the  congregation  before 
preaching,  that  he  would  not  have  ai^>eared  there,  but  be- 
cause of  the  snow,  and  the  other  places  of  worship  being 
refused  him.  He  also  declared  at  that  time  against  unscrip- 
iuinA  separations. 

In  June,  1745,  the  General  Association  of  Connecticutf 
declared,  that  Whitefield  having  been  the  promoter  or  faulty 
occasion  of  the  prevailing  disorders,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
advisable  for  any  of  our  ministers  to  open  their  pulpits  to  him, 
during  his  progress  through  this  government,  or  for  any  of 
our  people  to  attend  his  administrations. 

The  synod  in  1745  waEf  attended  by  Dickinson,  Pierson,  and 
Pemberton,  with  his  elder,  Nathaniel  Hazard ;  all  of  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery  but  Guild ;  all  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and 
only  three — ^viz. :  Thomson,  Boyd,  and  Zanchy — ^from  Donegal. 
There  were  thirteen  elders.  Cathcart  was  chosen  moderator; 
Dickinson,  Pierson,  and  Pemberton  were  put  at  the  head  of 
the  commission. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  brethren,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  them  and  accommodate  the  difference 
between  them.  The  conmiittee  did  not  succeed,  and  the  synod 
spent  much  time  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  appointed 
Thomson,  Alison,  Griffith,  Steel,  and  McDowell,  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  a  plan  of  union.  As  a  preliminary,  the  New  York 
brethren  declared  that  they  accounted  only  such  of  the  Bruns- 
wick party  as  had  been  members  of  the  synod,  to  be  members 
now. 

The  plan  was  prefaced  by  a  narrative  of  the  differences; 
and,  premising  that  the  New  York  brethren  proposed  that 
all  the  members  of  the  synod  should  subscribe  the  essential 
agreements  on  which  the  synod  was  established,  they  concur, 
and  declare  those  agreements  to  be: — 1.  In  all  prudentiid 
acts,  Qvery  member  shall  either  actively  concur  or  peaceably 
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submit  to,  and  not  counteract  the  determinations  of  tlie  ma- 
jority; or  else  withdraw  if  he  have  not  freedom  of  con- 
science to  comply.  2.  Only  the  ruled  of  the  gospel  and  our 
known  methods  shall  be  used,  when  any  one  sees  iaultiness 
in  his  brother's  life  or  doctrine.  8.  No  minister  shall  preach 
in  another's  charge,  unless  invited  by  him  or  appointed  by 
the  proper  authority;  and  new  erections  in  any  regulated 
eong^gatioAs  shall  neither  be  maintained  or  supported  by 
any  of  our  members.  4.  None  shall  be  admitted,  without 
submitting  to  examination  and  subscribing  these  agree- 
ments. 6.  That  each  member  keep  a  day  of  fasting,  to 
mourn  the  decline  of  religion  and  implore  the  blessing 
of  God. 

The  New  York  brethren  immediately  declared  they  would 
not  be  united  with  them  on  this  plan,  and  desired  a  copy 
of  it  for  their  presbytery.  They  proposed  that  they  be 
allowed  to  form,  vnik  the  consent  of  the  synod,  a  new 
synod;  that  there  may  be  a  foundation  for  both  bodies  to 
act  in  mutual  concert,  and  maintain  love  and  brotherly 
kindness.  The  synod  replied,  that  they  saw  no  just  ground 
for  their  withdrawal;  yet,  seeing  they  proposed  to  erect  a 
new  synod  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  maintain  Christian  affection  towards  them  and 
show  it  on  all  suitable  occasions  by  correspondence  and 
fellowship. 

Minuteness  was  necessary  in  the  detail  of  the  measures 
which  separated  the  New  York  Presbytery  from  the  Protest- 
ers, that  justice  might  be  done  to  the  character  of  the  latter, 
as  Christian  men  of  good  report.  They  insisted  on  one  point 
only,  to  which  the  New  York  brethren  could  not  fully  con- 
sent ;  for  they  concurred  in  regarding  those  only  as  members 
of  the  synod  who  were  so  at  the  protestation.  All  ordained 
since,  as  well  as  any  ordained  in  disregard  of  the  rule  con- 
cerning candidates,  were  not  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
synod,  even  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  protest,  until  the  ma- 
jority of  the  body  consented.  The  hinderance,  was  the  demand 
to  amalgamate  the  Old  and  New  Side  congregations,  as  if  no 
separation  had  taken  place;  to  unsettle  their  pastors;  and  to 
compel  the  people  to  return  to  the  old  meeting-houses.  The 
thing  was  impracticable;  and,  even  if  the  Brunswick  party 
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had  faithfully  used  all  their  endeavours  to  efi'ect  it,  their  sue* 
cess  would  have  amounted  only  to  filling  old  bottles  with  the 
new  fermenting  liquor,  merely  to  see  them  burst  and  waste 
the  wines. 

It  was  a  kind  Providence  that  firustrated  their  well-meant 
endeavours  for  a  retmion.  Separation  placed  both  parties  in 
a  position  to  see  other^s  excellencies/ and  made  them  cordially 
desirous  of  drawing  together.  There  was  too  much  corrup- 
tion and  contentiousness,  and  too  frequent  yieldings  to  it,  in 
most  of  the  Protesters  and  the  excluded,  to  have  rendered 
'Union  comfortable.  Many  expedients  might  have  been  de- 
Tised ;  but  it  is  a  blessing  that  cometh  of  the  Lord,  ^^  to  make 
men  of  one  mind  in  a  house."  The  commission  met  at'Bran- 
dywine,  Delaware,  on  the  20th  of  Augtist,  and  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Clapp  and  the  Trustees  of  Yale,  who,  iu  reply,  expressed 
their  readiness  to  aid  them  in  sustdning  their  school,  and 
inquired  about  the  plan  of  it  and  the  state  of  the  synod. 
^'Our  poor  undertaking  has  been  so  blessed  by  Providence 
as  to  exceed  our  expectations.  Several  ministers  and  gentler 
men  have  helped  us  to  books,  to  begin  a  library;  and  we  hope 
in  time  to  obtain  assistance  from  England,  Ireland,  and  else- 
where, to  found  a  college.  Our  fund  for  public  uses  is  consi- 
derable ;  but  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  iapply  any  of  it  to 
the  school."  They  proposed  to  send  their  scholars  to  Tale, 
to  be  examined  by  the  president  and  fellows,  and  treated  only 
according  to  proficiency. 

The  particulars  are  lost  to  us  of  the  proposals  interchanged 
between  the  New  York  and  the  Brunswick  brethren,  before 
they  united  in  forming  a  union.  Whitefield  was  in  the 
country;  but  he  was  not  consulted,*  although  he  was  at 
New  York  very  shortly  before  the  new  synod  met  at  Eliza> 
bethtown. 

"  At  New  York,  Whitefield  found  the  seed  sown  had  sprung 
up  abundantly,  and  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  he  saw 
many  instances.  Near  Freehold,  he  preached,  through  an 
interpreter,  to  the  Indians  who  had  been  converted  under 
Brainerd,  and  saw  nearly  fifty  in  a  school  learning  the  Assem- 

*  **Hi8  seeming  to  faTOUr  the  Morayians  causes  our  ministers  to  keep  aloof 
•from  him."^ReT.  Xnos  Ayr68  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  September,  1745.    MS.  I«etter. 
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bly'e  Catecliism.  William  Tennent  seemed  to  encourage  the 
mission  with  hb  whole  heart" 

'^Uis  party!  found  much  on  the  advance,"  is  all  that 
Whitefield  says  on  the  matter,  so  interesting  and  so  important 
in  its  vast  and  happy  results. 

Fifty  persons  on  horseback  escorted  Whitefield  into  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  found  Gilbert  Tennent  settled ;  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Great  House  offered  him  eight  hundred  pounds  if 
he  would  preach  for  them  six  months  in  the  year.  It  appears 
that  he  urged  Bomaine  and  Dr.  Haweis^  to  go  and  preach 
in  the  Great  House.  He  remained  seven  days  in  the  city, — 
from  the  13th  to  the  20th. 

The  meeting  to  constitute  the  synod  was  large.  Of  "Sew 
York  Presbytery  were  present,  Dickinson  and  his  elder, 
Joseph  Woodruffe ;  Pemberton  and  his  elder,  Nathaniel  Hai- 
zard;  Pierson;  Simon  Horton;  Burr  and  his  elder,:  Joseph 
Prudden ;  Johnes ;  Byram,  of  Mendham,  and  his  elder,  Ben- 
jamin Leonard ;  Sturgeon,  of  Bedford,  and  his  elder,  John 
Ayres ;  and  A.  Horton. 

Of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
his  elder,  Samuel  Hazard;  Lamb;  Treat;  William  Ten- 
nent  and  hb  elder,  Robert  Gumming;  McCrea  and  his 
elder,  John  Craig;  Robinson;  Youngs;  Beatly  and  his 
elder,  Richard  Walker;  McKnight  and  his  elder,  Peter 
Peryen. 

Of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  Samuel  Blair  and  his  elder,  John 
Love;  8.  Finley;  C.  Tennent;  John  Blair  and  his  elder, 
Alexander  Moody. 

They  considered  and  adopted  the  following  plan  and  foun- 
dation of  their  synodical  union : — 

"  1.  They  agree  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  be  the  public  con- 
fession of  their  faith  in  such  manner  as  was  agreed  unto 
by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1729,  and  to 
be  inserted  in  the  latter  end  of  this  book.  And  they  declare 
their  approbation  of  the  Directory  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,  as  the  general  plan  of  worship 
aud  discipline. 

*  Life  and  Times  of  the  Coimtees  of  Hantingdon. 
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^^S.  They  agree  that,  in  matters  of  discipline,  and  those 
things  that  relate  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  our  churches, 
they  shall  he  determined  according  to  the  major  vote  of  minis- 
ters and  elders,  with  which  vote  every  memher  shall  actively 
concur  or  pacifically  acquiesce ;  hut  if  any  memher  cannot  in 
conscience  agree  to  the  determination  of  the  majority,  but 
supposes  hitnflelf  obliged  to  act  contrary  thereunto,  and  the 
synod'  think  themselves  obliged  to  insist  upon  it  as  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  well-being  of  our  churches,  in  that 
ease  such  dissenting  member  promises  peaceably  to  with- 
draw from  the  body,  without  endeavouring  to  raise  any  dis- 
pute or  contention  upon  tl^^e  debated  point,  or  any  unjust 
alienation  of  affection  from  them. 

^'  8.  K  any  member  of  their  body  supposes  that  he  hath 
Bny  thing  to  object  against  any  of  his  brethren  with  respect 
to  error  in  doctrine,  immorality  in  life,  or  negligence  in  his 
tninistry,  he  shall  not  on  any  account  propagate  the  scandal 
until  the  petson  objected  against  is  dealt  with  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  gospel  and  the  known  methods  of  their 
discipline. 

*^  4.  They  agree  that  all  who  have  a  competent  degree  of 
ministerial  knowledge,  are  orthodox  in  their  doctrine,  regular 
in  their  lives,  and  diligent  in  their  endeavours  to  promote 
'the  important  designs  of  vital  godliness,  and  that  will  submit 
to  their  discipline,  shall  be  cheerfully  admitted  into  their  com- 
munion. 

"And  they  do  also  agree  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  divisive 
methods  among  their  ministers  and  congregations,  and  to 
Btrengthen  the  discipline  of  Christ  in  the  churches  in  these 
parts,  they  will  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  in  this  their  first  meeting,  by  appointing  two 
t)f  their  members  to  meet  with  the  said  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
at  their  next  convention,  and  to  concert  with  them  such  mea- 
sures as  may  best  promote  the  precious  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  these  parts. 

"  And  that  they  may  in  no  respect  encourage  any  factious 
separating  practices  or  principles,  they  agree  that  they  vn\i 
not  intermeddle  with  judicially  hearing  the  complaints,  or 
with  supplying  with  ministers  and  candidates  such  parties 
of  men,  as  shall  separate  from  any  Presbyterian  or  Congrega- 
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tional  churches  that  are  not  within  their  hounds,  unless  the 
matters  of  controversy  be  submitted  to  their  jurisdiqtion  or 
advice  by  both  parties." 

Compared  with  the  proposals  oflfered  by  the  Protesters, 
these  articles  look  almost  as  if  drawn  by  the  latter.  The 
fourth  article  is  so  contrary  to  all  that  had  been  taught  about 
graceless  and  unconverted  preachers,  that  it  might  have  been 
brought  in  by  Thomson  and  Bobert  Cross  and  accepted  by 
any  one  of  the  Old  Side. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

AcTiNo  by  ihemflelves,  and  engaged  in  constituting  a  synod 
for  themselves,  the  New  Side  yielded  much  to  the  New  York 
brethren,  without  imagining  they  were  yielding  any  thing.* 
Demanded  as  articles  of  submission  by  Philadelphia  Synod, 
most  of  the  terms  of  the  Plan  would  have  been  rejected  super- 
ciliously. 

Dickinson  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Pemberton  clerk, 
and  they  two  were  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  with  the 
Philadelphia  Synod  and  propose  terms  of  agreement  and  cor- 
respondence. An  interloquitur  was  held,  probably  to  agree 
on  the  terms  to  be  offered  by  them ;  and  a  commission  was 
appointed,  embracing  four  members  of  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery, and  two  from  each  of  the  other  presbyteries. 

Philadelphia  Synod  met  May  29,  1746,  with  twelve  minis- 
ters and  eleven  elders.  No  new  members  had  been  added, 
and  Bertram  and  Scougal  had  died.  The  smallpox  being  in 
Philadelphia,  the  committee  of  New  York  Synod  did  not  at- 
tend ;  but  Dickinson  wrote,  desiring  correspondence,  each  body 
to  send  yearly  to  the  other  two  of  their  members,  and  pro- 
posing a  triennial  meeting,  by  delegates,  in  some  convenient 
place,  "to  order  public  affairs  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  the  church."    They  replied: — 


*  Samuel  Finley  to  Bellamj,  Elixabethtown,  September  20,  1745.  <'  I  can  truly 
Bympathize  with  you  in  yonr  grieTances  as  to  the  declension  of  religion  and  to 
those  horrendous  principles  you  mention;  they  are  antinomian  and  enthusiastic. 
....  We  hare  some  that  treat  us  in  the  sisime  way  as  your  Eastern  Exhorters,  and 
equally  perrert  the  Scriptures,  ignorantly  taking  some  scriptural  expressions  in 
their  ftill  extoit,  and  will  not  obsenre  the  limitations  made  by  other  Scriptures. 
But  I'm  so  hurried  I  cannot  write  the  fourth  part  of  what  I  would.  We  are  joined 
in  a  synod  with  New  York  Presbytery.  Beligion  is  not  lively  with  us ;  yet  some- 
times  a  sinner  is  brought  home  and  saints  refreshed." 
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^Beysbsnd  akd  Dear  Brother: — 

"We  had  yours  Iwd  before  us  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  trust  we 
can  heartily  join  in  all  proper  methods  to  promote  the  gloiy 
of  God,  the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  weliSu*e  of  the 
churches  in  these  parts ;  and  shall  readily  join  with  you  in 
remembering  each  other  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  praying 
for  each  other's  gospel  endeavours  to  advance  religion.  We 
are  also  pleased,  that  attempts  are  making  by  you,  to  prevent 
divisive  methods.  We  would  desire,  you  might  communicate  to 
us  the  plan  on  which  you  have  erected  yourselves,  what  geueral 
agreements  you  have  brought  the  members  under  on  their  ad-, 
mission,  and  who  are  members  with  you.  When  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  these  things,  we  can  the  more  readily  judge 
how  we  shitU  be  able  to  answer  your  desires.  .  We  can  assure 
you  of  our  regard  and  friendship,  and  of  our  prayers  for  the 
divine  blessing  on  your  person  and  ministerial  labours." 

In  their  letter  to  the  Hector  and  the  Trustees  of  Yale,  they 
say,  "  The  New  York  Synod's  proposals  seem  fair;  but,  till  the 
dividers  of  our  churches  (and  they  chiefly  make  up  that  body) 
declare  against  the  late  divisive,  uncharitable  practices,  and  show 
us  in  what  way  they  intend  to  have  their  youth  educated  for 
the  ministry,  we  shall  be  shy  to  comply  with  their  proposals/' 
The  omission  of  sending  the  plan  and  the  list  of  members 
of  the  new  synod  was  a  fatal  one.  Had  Dickinson  met  with 
them,  it  would  have  been  supplied,  and  the  way  prepared  for  a 
reconciliation  and  for  friendly  intercourse  as  two  contiguous 
and  distinct  judicatories. 

The  next  meeting  of  New  York  Synod  was  in  the  spring, 
and  was  very  small.  The  members  were  prevented  from  at- 
tending by  the  apprehension  of  smallpox  and  other  difficulties. 
Dickinson  preached  from  Psalm  xxiv.4;  and  Pemberton  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  reply  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
was  read;  but  no  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  it  at 
this  time,  or  at  the  meeting  in  May,  1747,  or  in  1748.  During 
this  time,  Robinson,  Dickinson,  Brainerd,  and  Tucker  died ; 
and  there  were  ordained  Roan,  Sackett,  Bostwick,  Grant, 
Uunter,  Dean,  Green,  Lawrence,  Davies,  Arthur,  Sterling,  Bay, 
and  Prudden.  Davenport,  Symmes,  and  Lewis  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Long  Island  or  Kew  England. 
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Nothing  was  done  on  the  sabject  of  union  or  correspond- 
ence with  the  New  Yoit  Synod  by  the  Old  Synod  in  1747  or 
1748.  The  meeting  in  1747  was  snaall, — ^twelve  ministers  and 
twelve  elders.*  Andrews  had  been  removed  by  death,  and 
four  ministers  had  been  ordained: — ^Thom,  Dick,  Hamilton,  and 
Hector  Alison.  In  1748,  there  were  fourteen  ministers  pre- 
sent, and  twelve  elders;  Dick  had  died,  and  Brown  had  been 
received  from  Scotland. 

*  During  this  lull  in  the  storm,  which  so  completely  becalmed 
the  two  ships  of  Zion  that  they  attempted  no  intercourse,  the 
spirit  of  Gilbert  Tennent  stirred  within  him,  and  he  preached, 
June  20, 1749,  the^  "Irenicum;  or,  a  Plea  for  the  Peace  of 
Jerusalem." 

In  May,  1749,  the  New  York  Synod  met,  with  twenty-two 
xniuisters  and  six  elders.  Twenty-one  ministers  were  absent. 
Dean  had  died  and  Allen  had  been  received,  and  Rodgers, 
Smith,  John  Brainerd,  and  Richards  had  been  ordained.  The 
Presbytery  of  Suffolk  was  admitted  into  the  synod,  and  Mr, 
Prime  and  Mr.  Brown  took  their  seats. 

A  motion  was  made  for  making  proposals  to  the  Philadelphia 
Synod  for  a  union :  it  was  considered  the  next  day,  and,  after 
much  reasoning,  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  Among 
the  absentees  were  Samuel  and  John  Blair,  William  and 
Charles  Tennent,  Wales,  and  Sterling. 

The  paper  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  Synod  of  New  York  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  many 
unhappy  consequences  that  flow  from  our  present  divided 
state,  and  have  with  pleasure  observed  a  spirit  of  moderation 
increasing  between  many  of  the  members  of  both  synods. 
This  opens  a  door  of  hope,  that,  if  we  were  united  in  one  body, 
we  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  designs  of  religion  in  future 
peace  and  agreement  to  our  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  though 
we  retain  the  same  sentiments  of  the  work  of  God  which  we 
formerly  did,  yet  we  esteem  mutual  forbearance  our  duty, 
since  we  all  profess  the  same  Confession  of  Faith  and  Direc- 
tory of  Worship.  We  would,  therefore,  humbly  propose  to 
Our  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  that  all  our  former 

*  Gillespie,  though  recorded  u  absent,  was  present  on  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting. 
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differences  be  buried  in  perpetaal  oblivion,  and  that  for  the 
time  to  come,  both  synods  be  united  into  one,  and  that  hence- 
forth there  be  no  contentions  among  us ;  but  to  cany  towards 
each  other^in  the  most  peaceable  and- brotherly  manner,  which 
we  are  persuaded  will  be  for  the  honour  of  our  Master,  tha 
credit  of  our  profession,  and  the  edification  of  the  churches 
committed  to  our  care.  Accordingly,  we  appoint  the  Bev.» 
Messrs.  John  Rerson,  Gilbert  Tennent,  Ebenezer  Pembertouy 
and  Aaron  Burr,  to  be  our  delegates  to  wait  upon  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia*  with  these  proposals.  And  if  the  Synod  of 
PhiUdelphia  see  meet  to  join  with  us  in  this  design,  and  wiU 
please  to  appoint  a  commission  to  meet  for  that  purpose,  we 
appoint  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Pierson,  Ebenezer  Pemberton^ 
Aaron  Burr,  Gilbert  and  William  Tennent,  Richard  Treaty 
Samuel  or  John  Blair,  John  Boan,  Samuel  Finley,  Ebenezer 
Prime,  David  Bostwick,  and  James  Brown,  (whom  we  appoint 
a  commission  of  the  synod  for  the  ensuing  year,)  to  meet  with 
the  commission  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at  such  tim€i 
and  place  as  they  shall  choose,  to  determine  the  affair  of  the 
union,  agreeable  to  the  preliminary  articles  concluded  upon 
by  this  synod;  and  it  is  agreed  that  any  other  of  our  members 
who  shall  please  to  meet  with  the  commission  shall  have 
liberty  of  voting  and  acting  in  said  affair  equally  with,  the 
members  of  said  commission.  Which  articles  proposed  as  a 
general  plan  of  union  are  as  follows,  viz.: — 

"1.  To  preserve  the  common  peace,  we  would  propose  that 
all  names  of  distinction  which  have  been  made  use  of  in  the 
late  times  be  forever  abolished. 

^'2.  That  ever^  member  assent  unto  and  adopt  the  Confes* 
sion  of  Faith  and  Directory,  according  to  the  plan  formerly 
agreed  to  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  the  years . 

*'  3.  That  every  member  promise,  that  after  any  question  has 
been  determined  by  the  major  vote,  he  will  actively  concur  or 
passively  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  body;  but  if  his  con- 
science permit  him  to  do  neither  of  these,  that  then  he  shall 
be  obliged  peaceably  to  withdraw  from  our  synodical  com- 
munion, without  any  attempt  to  make  a  schism  or  division 
among  us.  Yet  this  is  not  intended  to  extend  to  any  cases 
but  those  which  the  synod  judges  essential  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine or  ^Uscipline. 
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*^  4.  That  all  oar  respective  congregations  and  vacancies  be 
acknowledged  as  congregations  belonging  to  the  synod,  but 
continue  under  the  care  of  the  same  presbytery  as  now  they 
are,  until  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  for  an  advan- 
tageous alteration. 

'^  5.  That  we  all  agree  to  esteem  and  treat  it  as  a  censurable 
evil,  to  accuse  any  of'  our  members  of  error  in  doctrine  or 
immorality  in  conversation,  any  otherwise  than  by  private 
reproof  till  the  accusation  has  been  brought  before  a  regular 
judicature  and  issued  according  to  the  known  rules  of  our 
discipline," 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  met  the  week  following :  four 
ministers  present  from  each  presbytery,  and  ten  elders.  One 
minister  had  been  ordained.  Joseph  Tate  and  Brown  had 
returned  to  Scotland.  At  the  first  sederunt,  the  proposals  for 
peace  and  union  were  brought  in  by  the  four  delegates  of  Kew 
York  Synod,  and  the  synod  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
and  spent  the  next  ntyomi'ng  in  considering  them. 

The  delegates  agreed  to  the  following  concessions  and 
amendments  in  the  proposals. 

1.  We  retain  the  same  sentiments  of  the  work  of  God  which 
we  formerly  did,  [though  great  and  good  men  have  been  of 
different  opinions.] 

In  the  third  article  to  strike  out  "yet  this  is  not  intended," 
&c.,  and  to  substitute  "always  reserving  a  liberty  for  such 
dissenting  members  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  synod 
in  a  peaceable  manner."  To  add  two  articles: — "6.  That 
there  be  no  intrusion  into  the  bounds  of  presbyteries  or  pas- 
toral charges  against  the  inclination  of  presbyteries  or  pastors. 

"7.  That  all  candidates  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
either  be  examined  by  the  synod  or  its  commission  previous 
to  their  admission  on  trials  by  any  of  our  presbyteries,  or  else 
be  obliged  to  obtain  a  college-diploma,  or  a  certificate,  from  the 
president  and  trustees  of  the  college,  of  their  having  been 
examined  and  found  qualified." 

Gilbert  Tennent  only  objected  to  the  synodical  examination 
of  candidates. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  two  commissions  should  ripen 
things  for  the  next  synodical  meetings,  but  not  finally  deter- 
mine any  thing. 
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The  synod,  at  the  close  of  this  conference,  resolved,  as  the 
delegates  have  given  ns  some  hope  of  our  great  ground  of 
complaint  being  removed,  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  commis- 
sion ;  and  to  lay  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Synod's  plan  and 
confession  before  every  presbytery;  and  that,  if  possible,  every 
member  be  consulted;  and  that  the  presbyteries  ofler  what 
else  they  think  necessary  for  this  valuable  end,  and  give  it  in 
charge  to  those  of  their  members  who  are  of  the  commission, 
to  treat  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Kew  York  Synod  at  Tren- 
ton, in  October. 

John  Thomson  was  then  labouring  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia; 
and  the  moderator,  Timothy  Griffith,  was  ordered  to  write  to 
him  on  this  head. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  records  of  each  of  the 
three  presbyteries  for  that  year  are  lost. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  two  commissions  met  to  treat 
upon  the  overture  of  union.  From  the  Philadelphia  Synod, 
there  were  four  Protesters, — Cross,  Boyd,  Cathcart,  and  Alison ; 
two  who  had  adhered  to  them  at  the  rupture, — Co  well  and 
McHenry;  and  two  members  ordained  siilce, — >  Griffith  and 
Thom.  From  the  New  York  Synod  there  were  present,  of 
those  who  were  excluded  by  the  protest,  Gilbert  and  William 
Tennent,  Treat,  and  Samuel  Blair ;  three  of  those  who,  in 
those  trying  times,  had  as  probationers  and  candidates  been 
strongly  identified  with  them, — Samuel  Finley,  James  Blair, 
and  Boan ;  two  who  had  signed  the  New  York  Presbytery's 
protest  against  the  exclusion, — Pierson  and  Pemberton ;  and 
two  new  members, — ^Lewis  and  Arthur. 

Of  the  New  York  commission,  there  were  absent.  Burr, 
Prime,  Bostwiok,  and  Brown.  Cowell  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  Arthur  clerk.  Leave  had  been  granted  by  the  New  York 
Synod  to  their  members  not  in  commission  to  attend  and  have 
equal  liberty  of  voting  with  those  in  commission.  A  number 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege:  their  names  are  not 
given.  Several  who  had  not  been  present  in  forming  the 
general  plan  of  union  desired  a  private  conference  with  their 
brethren,  that  they  might  be  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's 
sentiments,  and  with  the  general  concessions  or  preliminary 
articles  made  by  their  committee.  The  commissioners  ad- 
journed till  the  next  day,  when  the  New  York  brethren,  waiv- 
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ing  all  other  matters,  immediately  insisted  tbat  the  protest 
should,  by  some  authentic  and  formal  act  of  the  Philadelphia 
Synod,  be  declared  null  and  void.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
reported  by  some  of  the  Old  Side  that  the  protest  was  to  be 
confirmed,  and  the  New  Tork  Synod  to  be  received  on  that 
footing;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  their  mentioning  the 
protest  in  particular.  The  debates  on  this  head  rose  veiy 
high ;  and,  no  prospect  appearing  of  coming  to  any  oonclusiony 
by  reason  of  some  of  the  New  York  brethren  being  unablfd  to 
agree  on  the  explication  of  their  own  plan,  they  unanimously 
agreed  that  each. synod,  at  its  next  session,  more  fully  prepare 
proposals  for  accommodation,  and  interchange  them ;  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  there  be  a  mutual  endeavour  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  candour  and  friendship. 

The  principal  things  to  be  considered  by  the  synods  were, — 
1.  The  protest;  2.  The  paragraph  about  essentials;  3.  Of 
presbyteries. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  met  May  16, 1750.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  They  had  lost  Lamb  by  death,  had  received 
Spencer,  and  ordained  Ayres  and  Reid.  Gilbert  and  Charles 
Tennent  were  absent,  with  Samuel  Finley  and  all  of  the  Suf- 
folk Presbytery.  They  were  not  able  to  proceed  to  make  fur- 
ther proposals  for  union,  the  minutes  of  their  last  meeting  and 
the  plan  not  being  in  the  house.  They  expressed  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Synod  their  regret,  and  professed  their  design  to  enter 
npon  that  affair  the  next  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Synod  met  on  the  23d  of  May,  1750.  The 
venerable  John  Thomson  had  come  from  Virginia  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  interesting  period.  Craig  was  also  there.  There 
were  besides,  fix)m  Donegal  Presbytery,  Boyd,  Elder,  Zanchy, 
Caven,  and  Tate.  From  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  there  were 
Cross,  Elmer,  Cowell,  Guild,  and  McHenry.  Prom  Newcastle, 
Gathcart,  Alison,  McDowell,  Griffith,  Steel,  Hamilton,  and 
Hector  Alison.  There  were  fourteen  elders.  Thorn  had  de- 
ceased, and  no  new  member  had  been  added. 

On  receiving  the  minute  of  the  New  York  Synod  in  relation 
to  the  union,  they  joined  them  in  regretting  that  a  thing  so 
much  desired  by  them  cannot  be  prosecuted ;  and,  hoping  to  have 
their  expectations  answered  by  such  proposals  next  year  as  shall 
^Sectually  promote  mnion,  they  would  heartily  join  with  them  in 
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fhe  mean  time  in  inich  measures  as  shall  promote  candour  and 
friendship. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  met  at  Newark  in  the  following 
Beptemberi  1760.  A  large  attendance  of  ministers,  bot  only 
three  elders.  Among  the  absentees  were  Gilbert  and  Charles 
Tennent,  Samuel  and  John  Blair,  Roan,  Rodgers,  and  Davies. 
Treat,  William  Tennent,  Finley,  Green,  and  Spencer  were  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  proposals  for  union,  and  the  synod  approved 
their  draught  of  a  plan.  They  ordered  the  clerk  to  place  a 
copy  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  Hazard,*  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
by  him  delivered  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  when  he  shall 
have  received  their  proposals. 

The  Philadelphia  Synod  met  in  May,  1751,  having  lost 
David  Evans  and  Samuel  Caven  by  death.  The  attendance 
was  8mall,»-eleven  ministers  and  ten  elders.  Being  unpre- 
pared to  send  proposals,  not  having  their  previous  minutes  at 
hand,  they  resolved  to  meet  in  the  fiill,  that  the  Synod  of  New 
York  *^  may  consider  our  overtures  and  take  proper  measures 
for  concluding  a  union.  We  recommend  it  to  them  to  use  all 
endeavours  to  promote  a  healing  spirit ;  and  we  shall,  through 
divine  assistance,  endeavour  to  do  the  same,  that  our  designs 
may  be  brought  to  a  comfortable  issue." 

Ten  ministers  and  four  elders  assembled  in  September, 
1751,  and,  having  seriously  and  maturely  considered  the  affitir 
of  union,  agreed  to  comply  with  the  proposals  laid  down  by 
the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1749  "  as  closely  and  as  far  as  we^ 
can  expect  to  preserve  our  future  peace  and  union."  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  plans  will  be  seen  by  exhibiting  them 
side  by  side. 

THB  PLAH  or  THB  8TV0D  OF  ITIW  TOBK,        THB    PLAK    OF    THB    BTKOD    OF    PHILA* 
OMITTBD    nr    1750,    but    BBIBO    TBB  DBLPHIA,  PB0P08BD  IH  1751. 

FIBIT  PBOPOtAL  IB  1749. 

1.   That    all   namea   of  disUnotioiit 
made  use  of  in  late  times  be  forever 
abolished. 
1.  That  erery  member  ataent  tmto         2.  That  ererj  member  gire  hie  assent 

*  The  seeond  eon  of  Kathaidel  Hatard,  an  elder  in  New  York  from  1728  to  1745. 
He  was  a  merehant  in  Pliiladelphia,  an  elder  in  the  Second  Church,  and  an 
original  and  aotive  tmstee  of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey. 

He  was  the  fkther  of  Ebenner  Hatard,  to  whom  we  are  so  largely  indebted  for 
Um  yieeeaiaUfUn  of  the  mat^lals  of  ov  oh woh  Uatory. 
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knd  receiTe  the  WentminBter  Conftosiiaa 
uid  Calcchisms  u  tbo  cDnression  of  bil 
fiith,  according  to  the  pUn  agreed  to 
by  the  Synod  ol  Phibdclphli  in  1729, 
Knd  kgTM  to  the  Urtictory  aa  the  plu- 
ral plan  of  wotohip  utd  iliacipliiu. 


2.  That  all  umtlort  ah«U  be  detar- 
mmed  bj  4  mnjdrjty  of  votes^  to  wbich 
deMrnuDB.IioD  all  sball  submit ;  but  if 
BDy  cannot  in  conscience  aubmiC  to  a 
plii-tiuubu-  act  or  dclermination  of  tbo 
body,  ha  ahall,  after  aufficient  liberty  of 
reaaoning  and  modeat  remonstration,  be 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  our  synodical 
comtnnnion;  pro»ided  always  that  this 
laat  article  ahull  not  extend  to  any  caaea 
but  audi  aa  the  aynud  judges  CGa«ntIal 
in  doctiino,  vorsliip,  or  discipliuc. 

8.  That  it  sliall  be  treated  bj  n  cen- 
Bonble  mlacondiict  for  any  member  to 
shftrge  nay  of  liia  brathMD  with  errors 
in  doctrine,  or  immorality,  except  in  a 
way  of  privata  reproof  or  judicial  pro- 
ceas;  and  that  none  abali  be  JudieiiUly 
eoodemned  or  censured  without  a  fair 
trial  and  proae«!<.  according  lo  the  luiown 
rules  of  our  diacipUue. 


4.  Tbat  no  candidate  aball  be  takeo 
on  triala  by  any  presbytery  without  a 
degree  or  cerlificsite  from  the  preaident 
and  a  auScient  nnmber  of  tatora  and 
tnuteea  of  aome  college,  teettf^ng  tc 
the  anffioieacy  of  hia  learning,  eioept  in 
extraordinary  cnsea,  in  which  the  prea- 
byteries   ahall    be  sccounlabie  to   the 


S.  That  it  shall  b«  treated  aa  irre 
gnlar  for  any  minister  or  candidate  b 


to  the  Weatminster  Conftsson  and  Di- 
rectory, according  to  the  plan  agreed 

And  that  do  acta  be  made,  but  con- 
osming  what  appears  to  the  body  plua 
duty,  or  oonoerning  opiniona  thai  we 
belioTe  relate  to  the  great  truths  of 
religion. 

And  that  all  pablio  and  Oindanental 
agreements  of  thia  synod  staud  safe. 

8.  Thatererymembfltcngoge that, after 
any  quoatioa  has  been  determioej  by  a 
m^or  TOte,  he  will  actiiely  concur  or 
paasively  aiihmit  to  the  jndgment  of  the 
body;  or,  if  his  eooscienee  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  comply  with  either,  then  he 
ahall  be  obliged  peaceably  (o  withdraw, 
alwnya  reserving  him  a  liberty  to  fue 
for  a  review,  or  to  lay  his  grievancoa 
before  the  body  in  a  Chiiatiau  manner. 


of  our  brethren  of  error  in  doctrine  ox 
immorality  in  practice,  otlterwiae  than 
by  private  admonition,  or  to  spread  (Til 
surmises  that  he  ia  gnieeleas  or  uncon- 
Tertcd,  till  the  accuaation  has  been 
brought  before  a  regular  judicature  and 
iasued  according  to  the  rulaa  of  well- 
known  church  discipline. 

And  tliat  no  poraon  bo  excluded  from 
any  of  our  judicatures  without  regular 
proceedingB,  acearding  to  our  known 
ralea  of  discipline. 

5.  That  all  oandidatea  for  the  ministry 
bo  examined  cither  by  the  aynoJ  or  iU 
oommiasion,  and  be  approved  by  tliem 
in  the  languages  and  philosophy,  or  be 
obliged  to  bring  a  college-certificate  or 
diploma  that  they  are  auitabty  qualified 
according  to  the  rulea  ot  that  college, 
before  they  be  admitted  to  trials  in  any 
of  our  preabytcrica ;  and  we  promiae 
that  wo  will  encourage  them  to  fall  in 
vriUi  thia  laat.  aa  (he  moat  honourable 
and  cuatomary. 

That  there  be  no  intruuon  into  the 
bounds  of  any  of  cur  preabyteriea  w 
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preach  or  perform  other  miniBterial  of- 
iloea  in  the  congregatioiis  of  other  mi- 
niBtem  beloDging  to  oar  body,  oontniy 
to  their  minds. 

On  the  ether  haad,  it  shtll  be  deemed 
vnbrotheriy  for  vaj  minitter  to  reftue 
hie  aonmt^  withoat  weii^ly  rsMoni^ 
when  amieably  desired. 

6.  Thst  en  the  serenl  presl^jteries 
M^mging  to  botii  synods  respeetiTelj 
shell  eontinve  distinet  presbyteries  m 
BOW  they  sre,  md 


pestorel  eherges  iHthout  the  eonsent 
of  the  presbytery  or  minister  first  ob* 
teined,  ez^ioitly  or  in^eltly. 


Tliftt  the  seTorel  oongregetions  end 
fBcancies  msj  eontinoe  nnder  the  seme 
presbyteries  as  at  present 


7.  Tliat  the  protestation  made  in  the 
Synod  of  PhihidelphU  in  1741  be  de- 
clared heneeforth  Toid  and  of  none  ef- 
fect, and  thai  the  proposed  onion  shall 
not  be  nnderstood  to  imply  an  agree- 
ment or  oonseot  to  the  protest  on  onr 
part 

8.  As  this  synod  doth  belieye  that  a 
glorious  work  of  God's  Spirit  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  late  religions  appear- 
ances, (thoof^  we  donbt  not  there  were 
sereral  follies  and  extraTagaoees  of  peo- 
ple and  artifices  of  Satan  intermixed 
with  it)  it  wonld  be  plearing  and  de- 
rirsble  to  ns,  and  what  we  hope  fi^r,  thst 


6.  Hiat  onr  presbyteries  shall  b# 
made  up  ererywheie  of  the  ministem 
that  Uto  eontignons,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  old  and  new  presbyteries  for  old 
and  new  oongreg»tions  to  repair  to  an^ 
obtain  miidsters  bearing  party  names; 
and  tiiat  any  minister  may,  on  appUea^ 
tion  to  the  synod,  ha^e  liberty  to  join 
with  any  neighbonring  presbytoy  ht 
shall  ehooee,  if  they  think  it  for  edifle»- 
tion  to  allow  him. 

That  snoh  oongregations  where  thevt 
aie  new  erections,  and  eaoh  ie  abl«  to 
support  a  minister,  shall  be  oontinnedi 
that  where  there  are  two  parties,  and 
both  Taeant,  and  neither  is  able  to  snp* 
port  a  minister,  all  oare  be  taken  to 
nnite  them ;  and  that  where  ereetioiii 
have  been  made  by  these  dlTisiTe  prao^ 
tices  to  the  dindrantage  of  former 
standing  congregations,  the  minister! 
supplying  them  shall  be  remored,  and 
all  proper  methods  taken  to  heal  the 
breach.  We  hope  few  will  be  affected 
hardly  by  this,  for  th^  may  find  more 
oomfortable  settlements  in  onr  nume- 
roQS  Tacandes. 
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both  sTiiodg  ma;  coms  bo  far  to  agree 
in  their  sentimenU  kbout  it.  aa  to  gire 
tb«ir  joint  teBtimon;  thereto. 

Tlie  Synod  of  New  York  received  these  proposala  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  having  met  on  September  26  of  the 
same  year,  (1751.)  Samuel  Blair,  "the^eateat  light  in  these 
parte,"  had  taken  wing  and  flown  to  his  heavenly  home. 
Thomas  Arthur  was  also  dead.  There  had  been  ordained, 
Thane,  Mofl'ett,  Graliam,  Kennedy,  Chesnutt,  Gumming,  Jona- 
than Elmer,  Todd,  and  Ilugh  llenrj-.  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
Charles  were  again  absent.  The  attendance  of  ministers  was 
large.     There  were  only  eleven  elders. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  was  considered,  and  Pieraon,  Finley, 
Smith,  Beatty,  and  the  moderator,  John  Blair,  were  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  answer,  which  was  approved  by  the  synod,  and 
is  as  follows  :* — 

i'  The  propoeals  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  for  union  ivith 
this  synod  were  opened  and  read.  The  synod,  after  deliberate 
perusal  of  them,  are  pleased  in  observing  any  steps  taken 
towards  the  uniting  the  two  synods,  and  that  our  brethren 
of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  profess  a  peaceable  disposition, 
and  determine  to  concur  with  our  proposals  as  closely  and 
as  far  as  they  can,  in  their  present  view  of  things.  But,  aa 
they  have  not  seen  tit  to  comply  with  some  of  the  particu- 
lars proposed  by  us  so  closely  as  we  could  have  wished,  we 
judge  it  becomes  our  professions,  and  our  endeavours  for  peace, 
to  be  candidly  open  and  free  in  pointing  out  those  things  from 
which  we  disagree  in  their  present  plan  of  accommodation. 

"  1.  Though  the  synod  should  make  no  acts  but  concern- 
ing matters  of  plain  duty,  or  opinions  relating  to  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  yet,  as  every  thing  that  appears  plain  duty 
and  truth  unto  the  body  may  appear  at  the  same  time  not 
to  be  essential,  so  we  judge  that  no  member  or  members 
should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  our  communion  upon  hia 
or  their  not  being  able  actively  to  concur  or  passively  submit, 
unless  the  matter  be  judged  essential  in  doctrine  or  discipline. 

"2.  "We  cannot  agree  that  all  the  public  and  fundamental 
agreements  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  should  stand  safe,  if 
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this  18  underBtood  to  extend  to  agreements  made  by  said 
Bynod  since  the  Taptare  happened. 

^^  3.  We  cannot  see  that  it  will  consist  with  the  peace  and 
edification  of  the  chnrch  to  use  any  coercive  measures  to 
oblige  people  to  be  under  the  ministry  of  those  whom  they  do 
not  choose,  or  to  dissolve  and  new-model  presbyteries. 

"  4.  Seeing  by  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  we  have 
now  a  college  erected,  we  see  no  necessity  for  the  alternative 
of  the  synod  or  their  commission  examining  candidates  before 
they  be  admitted  to  presbyterial  trials. 

*^  As  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  not  oar  last  proposals 
before  them  when  they  drew  np  the  present  plan  of  accom- 
modation,  we  refer  them  to  said  proposals,  as  to  what  we 
farther  desire  in  order  to  oar  anion  witli  them." 

The  Philadelphia  Synod  met  in  May,  1752.  Sampson 
Smith  had  been  ordained.  There  were  present  foart.een  mi- 
nisters and  twelve  elders.  They  considered  the  New  York 
proposals,  and  their  reply  was  as  follows  :* — 

"  Upon  perusal  of  yours,  our  pleasing  views  of  a  comfort- 
able union,  from  repeated  intimations  of  your  readiness  to 
comply  with  what  appeared  reasonable,  are  considerably 
abated ;  especially  as  we  apprehend  you  receding  ftirther  from  a 
anion,  and  from  your  own  former  proposals  in  order  thereunto, 
which  we  shall  fully  point  out,  being  persuaded  it  is  our  duty, 
being  willing  for  and  desirous  of  a  reasonable  accommodation. 

"  1st.  You  have  repeatedly  proposed  that  all  former  differ- 
ences be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion,  which  you  apprehend 
for  the  honour  of  our  Master,  the  credit  of  our  profession,  and 
the  edification  of  the  church.  How,  consistently  therewith, 
do  you  insist  that  the  protestation  of  the  synod,  in  the  year 
1741,  be  declared  void  and  of  none  effect?  and  that  this 
declaration  shall  be  a  term  of  union,  since  the  synod  have 
assured  you,  and  are  willing  to  declare  that,  upon  the  union, 
they  shall  act  and  carry  it  towards  you  as  if  this  protestation 
had  never  been  made,  looking  upon  the  design  of  the  protes- 
tation answered  by  reasonable  terms  of  union ;  and,  if  any 
thing  further  be  intended  by  your  insisting  that  said  protestar 
tion  be  declared  void  and  of  no  eftect,  we  assure  you  we  are 

*  Beoords,  pp.  205-207. 
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well  Batis&ed  that  aaid  protestation  was  made  on  sufficient  and 
justifiable  grounds,  aud  we  are  not  in  the  least  convinced  that 
the  synod  acted  wrong  in  said  step. 

"2dly.  You  iuBist  that  preBbyteries  shall  continue  as  they 
are,  and  declare  you  see  no  re&eon  to  dissolve  the  new- 
modelled  presbyteries.  How  is  this  consistent  with  your  pro- 
posals, that  all  dlilei-ences  be  perpetually  buried,  and  that  all 
Dames  and  distinctious  be  forever  abolished?  nay,  bow  caa 
you  reconcile  it  in  your  own  minds  with  the  peace  of  this 
church,  the  valuable  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  union? 
Besides,  we  acquainted  you  that  a  uniting  of  presbyteries 
appeared  to  us  so  requisite  to  the  peace  of  our  church,  that  un- 
less your  delegates  bad  given  us,  by  their  concessions,  ground 
to  believe  your  synod  would  have  consented  to  this,  we  should 
have  looked  upon  any  attempt  for  union  as  vain  and  useless. 

"And  your  own  former  proposals  ou  this  head — viz.:  that 
congregations,  as  they  are  at  present,  should  belong  to  the 
same  presbytery  they  now  do,  till  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  an  advantageous  alteration — gave  us  ground  to  apprehend 
that  you  would  consent,  from  the  apparent  necessity  of  the 
thing,  to  this  advantageous  alteration. 

"  3dly.  You  have  formerly  declared,  that  though  your  sen- 
timenta,  of  what  you  esteemed  a  work  of  God,  continued  the 
Bame,  yet  yon  judged  mutual  forbearance  your  duty,  since  we 
all  profess  the  same  Confession  of  Faith  and  Directory  for 
worship.  But  now  you  aeem  to  insist  on  a  joint  testimony 
for  such  a  glorious  work  of  God,  in  the  late  religious  appear- 
ances, as  a  term  of  union,  by  making  it  one  of  your  proposals 
for  peace  and  union,  that  you  hope  both  synods  will  go  into 
euoh  a  testimonj-.  How  is  this  consistent  with  your  former 
professed  sentiments  of  duty  of  forbearance  in  said  ease,  and 
with  your  declared  sentiments,  that  no  difterence  in  judgment 
in  cases  of  plain  sin  and  duty,  and  opinions  relating  to  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  differing 
member  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw,  unless  the  said  plain 
duty  or  truth  be  judged  by  the  body  essential,  in  doctrine  or 
discipline?  And  we  tiiink  it  strange  you  would  insist  oq 
this,  or  even  mention  it,  as  a  proposal  for  union,  seeing  your 
delegates  before  us  conceded  that  both  great  and  good  men  had 
dittered  from  them  on  that  head,  besides  your  own  declaration 
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on  that  affidr — riz. :  that  yon  doubt  not  bat  that  there  were 
several  follies  and  extravagancies  of  the  pe<^le  and  artifices 
of  Satan  intermixed  with  what  you  call  a  glorious  work  of 
Gk>d*B  Spiiiti  plainly  evince  the  difficulty  of  such  a  testunony^ 
especially  to  such  who  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  to  declare 
that  these  religious  appearances  were  a  saving  work  of  Qod'a 
Spirit 

^^  Besides^  in  order  to  such-  a  testimony,  in  an  affiur  confe»t 
sedly  difficult,  that  it  be  consistent  with  reason  and  a  good 
conscience,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  your  business  and  duty 
who  hope  for  and  insist  on  such  testimony,  that  you  point 
out  what  you  believe  to  be  a  glorious  work  of  Gh>d's  Spirit  ia 
the  late  regions  appearances,  and  what  to  be  the  follies  and 
extravagancies  of  the  people,  and  the  artifices  of  Satan,  that 
so  a  distinct  testimony  be  given  fbr  th^  encouragement  of  the! 
one,  and  for  preventing  the  othei^  and  undeceiving  many 
among  the  simple  and  ignorant  who  may  have  mistaken  the 
one  for  the  other,  and  yet  continue  in  the  mistlEike. 

^'  4thly.  We  have  condescended,  fcff  the  sake  of  peace,  that 
all  the  ministers  belonging  to  your  -synod,  and  all  their  con^^ 
gregations,  should  belong  to  this  body ;  but  when  intrusions 
have  been  made  by  disorderly  ministers  into  our  congrega« 
tions,  so  as  to  render  them  incapable  to  perform  their  solemn 
engagements  to  their  pastors,  we  think  these  things  that  are 
BO  unjust  ought  to  be  rectified ;  yet  if^  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  gospel  ministers,  you  can  find  a  salve  for  this  diffi* 
culty,  we  will  gladly  approve  of  it 

^*  5thly.  As  for  our  sentiments  in  other  a&irs,  relating  to  the 
proposed  union,  we  refer  you  to  our  late  proposals,  which  we 
apprehend  just  and  reasonable,  and  as  yet  see  no  just  reasons 
to  recede  from,  or  make  any  material  abatements  of  them ; 
and  particularly  in  regard  to  proposals  for  deciding  aSairs  by 
majority  of  vote,  we  apprehend  it  strictly  Presbyterian  and 
reasonable,  and  are  not  convinced  that  the  alteration  in  that 
article  proposed  by  you,  about  what  is  essential  and  what  not^ 
is  necessary ;  nay,  we  apprehend  that  such  an  alteration  as 
stated  by  you  has  a  bad  aspect,  and  opens  a  door  for  an 
unjustifiable  latitude  both  in  principles  and  practice. 

^^6thly.  We  are  much  satisfied  to  hear  you  propose  that 
young  men  should  bring  college  certificates,  seeing  that  you 
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have  now,  by  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  s  college 
erected.  We  are  and  ever  were  aa  much  for  this,  and  more, 
than  some  of  those  brethren  who  once  belonged  to  this  synod; 
and  we  would  put  you  in  mind  that  there  were  colleges 
erected  in  reach  of  jour  youth  before  you  had  one  in  New 
Jei-sey.  But  no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  our  repeated  desirea 
and  public  votes  that  our  young  men  should  have  education, 
and  certilicatea  from  them,  when  it  was  proposed  by  our 
synod ;  and  we  think  that  our  synod  may  find,  among  their 
number,  men  as  well  qualified  to  examine  and  judge  of  men's 
abilities  as  either  the  tutors,  trustees,  or  rectors  of  your  col- 
lege; so  that  we  think  the  approbation  of  onr  synod,  or 
committee,  a  good  alternative,  and  yet  will  give  it  up  if  you 
oblige  all  your  candidates  to  bring  college  certificates,  unless 
in  extraordinary  cases,  and  these  shall  bo  settled  to  prevent 
such  disorders  as  we  have  seen  and  felt  in  time  past. 

"  At  present,  we  are  well  pleased  with  any  degree  of  a  dis- 
position towards  peace  and  union  professed  by  you,  and  are 
resolved  to  cultivate  and  improve,  in  ourselvea  and  others  in 
any  measure  under  our  influence,  the  same  peaceable  disposi- 
tion, and  to  concur  heartily  with  you  in  any  plan  of  accom- 
modation reasonable  and  consistent  with  our  profession  as 
Presbyterians,  and  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  honour  of 
our  Lord  and  Master," 

The  Philadelphia  Synod's  remarks  were  not  considered  by 
the  New  York  Synod  in  September,  1752.  There  had  been 
ordained,  Worts,  John  Campbell,  James  Finley,  and  Robert 
Smith.  Toungs  had  died.  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  the 
opening  sermon : — "True  Grace  distinguished  from  the  Expe- 
rience of  Devils."  Gilbert  and  Charles  Tennent  were  again 
absent.  In  October,  1753,  they  were  present  at  the  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia;  at  which  there  were  thirty-two  minis- 
ters and  fifteen  elders.  Alexander  Creaghead  had  returned 
to  the  synod;  Evander  Morrison,  John  Smith,  and  Joseph 
Park  had  been  received,  and  Multby,  Harker,  Wright,  and 
Robert  ifenry  had  been  ordained 

The  New  York  Synod  answered  the  letter  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Synod  on  the  plan  of  union,  insisting  that  the  protes- 
tation of  1741  should  be  declared  of  no  eftect,  and  that  the 
presbyteries  and  congregations  should  continue  as  they  now 
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are.  An  agreement  in  a  joint  testimony  in  regard  to  ^^  the 
late  glorious  work  of  Ood"  waa  also  considered  highly  desir- 
able and  important.  The  general  tone  of  the  synodical  reply 
was  firm,  but  conciliatory. 

The  Philadelphia  Synod,  in  1758,  did  nothing  towards  the 
union :  they  had  lost  their  two  oldest  members,  John  Thom- 
son and  Hugh  Conn,  and  had  gained  none.  In  1754,  they 
had  lost,  by  death,  Cathcart  and  Griffith,  and  ordained 
McMordie  and  Einkead.  The  oldest  minister  sent  his  coun- 
seL*     The  letter  ftom  the  Synod  of  New  York  was  read, 

•JhHU  JUvermd  Moderator  and  worthg  mmbert  of  the  Prte^iftendl  Synod  ^f  PkO^ 

ddphki^  there  met  eome  Jkw  daye  itfUr  the  datf  hereof, 

BsrammD  axd  Womnrr  Bmmnui>— 

I  would  i^mUj  half  been  pcwnt  with  jon^  bat  my  irmkaem  of  body  hftfh 
naderod  me  unfit  to  ride  auoh  m  Jonmej.  I  hope  yon  wiU  eeeept  of  this,  my 
letter  of  ezoiue,  for  my  abeeaoe;  yet  I  desire  to  be  preoent  with  yon,  by  write  (by 
letter?)  in  eome  thinge. 

I  think  I  may  aey,  thet  there  is  one  thfaiig  which  Uyeth  mneh  upon  my  hesrt, — ^these 
woeAil  diTisions  wliioh  ere  smong  ministers  and  people.  It  is  my  esmest  desire 
tfiai  the  Lord  may  toueh  your  hearts  now  wlien  met,  that  so  you  may  fall  on  some 
hsaling  methods  to  hare  that  breach  made  up  which  is  betwixt  us  and  those  other 
ministers  which  were  once  members  of  our  church  Judicatories.  A  diTision  in  a 
ihureh  hath  many  erils  in  il  Ftrei,  It  bringeth  ministers  of  both  sides  into  con- 
tSBpi.  Seeondiy,  It  makes  some  people  of  the  one  side  hear  the  ministers  of  the 
other  side  with  pnjudice.  T/drdiy,  It  hinders  the  success  of  the  gospel  preached, 
■ad  the  edification  and  good  of  souls.  Fmtrthly,  It  makes  Satan  rejoice,  wicked 
and  profane  persons  scoif  at  religion.  F{fthhf,  It  leadeth  out  some  persons  to 
rejoice  in  one  another's  calamities  and  to  hold  eril  wishes  to  one  another.  We 
read  of  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius :  though  both  godly,  Chiysoetom  wished  that 
Spiphanius  might  die  and  ncTcr  see  Qyprus  when  sailing  unto  it,  his  charge  being 
there;  and  Epiphanius  wished  that  Chrysostom  might  not  die  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Lord  testified  his  displeasure  at  both  their  sinful  wishes,  for  both 
same  to  pass ;  so  the  followers  of  both  were  silenced  in  their  sinfol  Joy.  Sixthly, 
It  pulleth  down  the  goTomment  and  discipline  in  Christ's  house,  which  are  walls 
■ad  fences  which  God  hath  appointed  to  presenre  the  flowers  of  his  precious 
truths  in  the  garden  of  his  church  from  being  trampled  under  foot ;  and  they  put 
a  stop  to  delusions  and  errors.  I  want  words  to  express  the  horrid  eril  of  the 
palling  down  the  goremment  and  cBseiplineof  Christ's  house;  it  is  a  great  mother- 
eriL  By  this,  those  that  should  be  r%iUd  will  be  all  ndere  and  dictatort  to  their 
rulers ;  and  some  on  one  side,  when  offended  in  the  least,  will  run  to  the  other 
side  to  ejite  (escape)  church  censure;  others  cast  both  themselTCS  and  their 
fiunilies  from  under  the  care  of  any  minister.  It  leadeth  out  to  rash  judging  and 
eril-speaking  and  envy.  If  any  member,  of  either  side,  think  that  the  not  press- 
ing alter  an  union  will  be  the  way  to  get  an  union  with  the  other  side,  then,  I 
think,  such  a  member  reasons  wrongs  beeause  the  greater  distanoe  one  side  keeps 
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and,  at  first,  it  was  resolved  to  send  proposals  to  them ;  but 
ftilenvards  it  was  Judged  a  better  expedient  to  desire  a  cou- 

f^am  Die  other,  tbis  will  teml  to  make  tbo  broach  tbs  wider.  It  ii  obBerrable.  thsl 
Uiuso  who  hate  prcuttid  much  after  pcsoe  and  union  in  a  church,  and  hate  b««D 
most  oon<leHeoniling  in  their  tensB  in  the  time  of  ciiviitiuna  in  a,  chnrch,  bsve  been 
most  commoDded,  ond  aftcrirkniB  most  loved,  lij  the  godlj  of  both  sides;  all 
wliich  appeireth  ttotn  ecolcsiagtical  history. 

ficloTcd  brethren.  I  was  informed  (but  whether  the  information  be  truth  or  oat 
I  can't  tell)  of  two  conditionB  of  peace  and  unity  which  the  other  side  requirelh 
of  our  synod.  Firil.  That  the  presbyteries  of  both  uidea  Khonld  be  oontiuued  u 
they  now  are.  end  meet  all  together  in  one  Synod  of  Fhiladeiphiu.  In  my  juJg- 
Mient,  I  oan't  a^ree  to  this  first  cosdition ;  but  judge  it  most  reasonable  that  pres- 
byteries aonaist  of  Bunistere  and  alders  of  both  sides;  as  the  coDgregations  lie  con- 
tiguous and  scar  to  one  another,  tbis  will  make  for  the  cocTeniency  and  tend  to  the 
good  order  and  create  brotlicrly  love.  But  if  presbytcrica  should  be  as  tlivy  are 
now,  and  only  meet  in  the  synod,  this  will  give  Satan  a  great  handle  tfl  hinder 
brotherly  lore  and  peace,  and  create  and  carry  on  ■  division  in  our  synod  again. 

The  itcMd  condition  is.  they  require  that  it  be  aoknowlcdged  that  thcru  wna  a 
great  and  glorious  work  of  Ood  and  reformation,  or  great  and  glorious  times  and 
days,  in  oar  land  and  church  a  fuw  yefira  past.  My  thoughta  are,  that  the  dnya  or 
times  of  late  past  in  our  Preabyteriau  ehoroh  ur  land  are  not  to  be  called  proptrrly 
glorious  days  or  times,  but  properly  the  days  or  times  of  the  Lord's  pluading  • 
Eontroveray  with  our  Presbyterial  cliurchea  in  thia  land  for  our  ains ;  yet  I  Ihiuk 
that  God,  in  the  midat  of  his  anger,  hath  rcmembated  moray.  and  hath  ooDTerlcd 
some  souls. 

It  19  evident  to  me  that  the  days  and  timea  of  the  Refomntion  from  Popery 
were  glorioua  days  and  times,  thonnh  then  many  delusiona  and  errors  sprang  up; 
but  observe  and  notice,  the  great  inatrumenta  of  the  Befonnaiion  from  Popery,  or 
the  Reformers,  were  men  coming  from  darknosa  to  light  mora  and  more, — men 
coming  from  errors  to  Christ's  truths;  but  tboy  were  not  mva  falling  from  truths 
into  delusions  and  errors,  as  these  miniatera  and  members,  the  great  uislruments 
ftnd  ringleaders  of  that  work  of  late  called  a  glorious  reformation,  were.  Surely 
those  are  not  glorious  days  and  tiineii,  and  a  refomation  of  a  ciiumli,  when  tbeM 
ministers  and  people,  who  are  the  chief  instramenta,  are  falling  iatii  doluinooi  or 
Brrora,  pulling  down  the  wbUh  of  church  govummont  and  discipliDC,  falling  into  k 
spirit  of  rash  judging  aud  false  lenl.  My  thoughts  are  that  the  days  of  late 
irer*  days  and  times  of  the  Lord'a  pleading  a  controTersy  with  our  cburcb  for 

I  eamostly  desire  that  both  aideo  would  bur;  in  oblivion  all  tie  faults  which 
each  ohargelh  upon  the  other,  and  that  no  mention  be  made  of  any  of  these ;  and 
to  unite  together  again  in  the  doctrine,  diaoipline,  and  govcniment  of  Chriat'a 
bouse,  to  carry  ou  the  interest  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  souls. 

Reverend  brethren,  our  Lord  and  Master,  Chriat  Jesus,  tbe  Prince  of  peace, 
Myeth,  in  Matthew  t.  fl,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  callod 
the  children  of  God."  Let  us  follow  after  peace  as  much  as  is  poasible.  If  pcno* 
with  truth  be  obtained,  and  church  union,  then  thia  will  crush  Satan's  iolerwit 
greatly,  create  brotherly  Ioto,  advance  the  interest  of  glorioua  Christ,  tbe  good  of 
souls,  and  tend  to  the  sacceasfulnesa  of  the  gospel  in  our  parta. 
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ference  with  some  of  the  members  of  that  body  commis« 
gioned  for  this  purpose.  They  record  as  their  reason  that  a 
very  pacific  temper  seems  to  prevail  on  both  sides.  Imme* 
diately  following  stands  thia  minute : — ^^  Ordered,  that  Messrs* 
McDowell  and  Sampson  Smith  represent  briefly  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  opinions  and  practices  of  the  ^Seceders,' 
and  get  them  printed ;  and  that  the  books  be  divided  among 
the  ministers,  who  are  to  sell  them  where  these  gentlemen 
are  doing  most. damage.  Memorandum:  That  no  one  piece 
exceed  a  sheet" 

The  New  York  Synod  met  in  1764,  having  lost  Byram  by 
death,  Pemberton  by  removal,  and  gained  Henry  Martin  and 
John  Brown.  In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Synod,  Burr,  Bostwick,  William  Tennent,  Treat,  John 
Blair,  and  Samuel  Finley,  were  appointed  to  attend  the  next 
session  of  that  body,  to  confer  about  the  union,  but  not  to 
conclude  any  thing  inconsistent  with  our  former  proposals. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  two  of  the  committee  were  per* 
sonally  excluded  by  the  ^^  Protest,"  and  two  others  were  their 
most  devoted  adherents. 

In  May,  1755,  the  Philadelphia  Synod  met;  Elmer  having 
died,  and  Gillespie  being  absent  through  indisposition.  The 
eommissioners  from  New  York  were  present;  and  a  conmiittee 
was  appointed  of  three  "Protesters," — Cross,  Boyd,  and  F. 
Alison;  two,  who  adhered  to  them, — Cowell  and  McHenry; 
with  two  ordained  since, — McDowell  and  Steel.  The  con- 
ference occupied  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of 
May.  The  New  York  brethren  proposed,  that  we  should 
mutually  forgive  and  forget,  and  wholly  bury  all  past  com- 
plaints and  grievances  in  oblivion,  and  endeavour,  in  the 
idrength  of  God,  to  treat  each  other  hereafter  as  though 
these  things  had  never  been:  that,  as  the  synods  are  two 


That  the  Lord  Jesaa  Christ,  the  sole  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  the  great 
Master  of  assemblies,  may  be  with  you  in  all  jour  consultations  and  determina- 
tions, direct  and  aid  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  erery  thing  that  cometh  before 
you,  to  act  for  your  spiritual  comfort,  the  good  of  souls,  the  true  peace  of  His 
church,  and  God's  glory,  is  the  earnest  and  sincere  desire  of  your  affeotionatQ 
eerrant  and  brother  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 

GeOBOI  GlLLSflPlX. 

At  the  Head  of  ChritHana  Creek,  May  16,  1764. 
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distinct  judicaturee  not  accountable  to  each  other,  they  meet 
as  two  contiguous  bodies  of  Christiana  agreed  in  priuciplea, 
as  thougli  they  had  never  been  concerned  together  before 
or  had  any  ditference,  which  is  true  of  a  great  part  of  both 
synods. 

That  we  should  join  the  synods  and  presbyteries  upon  each 
scriptural  and  rational  terras  as  may  secure  peace,  heal  our 
broken  churches,  and  advance  religion.  And  particularly, 
they  woold  have  the  "Protest"  withdrawn,  or  declared  null, 
before  the  "Union." 

The  synod,  on  hearing  this  result  of  the  conference,  re- 
solved : — 

That  they  apprehend  peace  and  union  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  do  adhere  to  their  pro- 
posals, and  can  oti'er  nothing  further. 

That,  if  it  be  asked  by  any,  how  we  can  join  those  who 
lately  had  such  dift'erenees,  we  think  every  well-disposed 
Christian  would  be  satisfied  with  being  told,  that  wa 
mutually  forgive,  according  to  Christ's  command,  and  agree 
to  maintain  good  conduct,  through  grace,  for  the  time  to 
come. 

That,  as  to  the  "  Protest,"  we  shall  on  the  "Union"  carry  it 
towards  our  brethren  as  though  it  had  never  been  made;  end, 
as  those  who  are  aggrieved  and  obtain  no  satisfying  redress 
have  a  right  to  require  their  "  Protest"  to  be  recorded,  so, 
none  but  those  who  enter  a  protest  can  withdraw  it  or  dis- 
annul it. 

They  added,  that  they  thought  it  unbrotlieriy  for  the  New 
York  Synod  to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 

The  New  York  Synod  met  in  October;  having  ordained 
Knox,  Grecnman,  and  Iloge.  In  answer  to  the  Philadelphia 
proposals,  tbey  resolved, — 

That  they  were  lacking  in  distinctness  concerning  the  con- 
tinuance of  presbyteries  and  congregations  as  they  are,  and 
concerning  ministerial  communion,  as  set  forth  in  the  para- 
graph concerning  essentials.  That  thoy  could,  with  no  pro- 
priety, insist  on  the  disannulling  of  the  "Protest,"  if  they 
will  declare  that  they  do  not  in  a  synodical  capacity  adopt  it. 
That,  on  their  doing  this,  we  propose  to  unite  on  the  tenuB 
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proposed  to  them  in  1749  and  *50^  the  article  concerning  the 
"  Protest"  heing  accepted. 

That  the  synod,  thus  composed  of  hoth  bodies,  shall, 
immediately  after  being  constitated,  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine,  if  needful,  the  differences  between  the  ^^Protesters'' 
and  the'' Excluded/' 

They  gave  as  a  reason  for  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  distant  brethren. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  1756,  was  very  thinly  at- 
tended :  they  had  lost  Hamilton  by  death,  received  Alexander 
Miller  from  Ireland,  and  ordained  Matthew  Wilson  and  Mc- 
Eennan. 

They  instructed  their  missionaries  to  the  Southern  colonies, 
to  study,  in  all  their  public  administrations  and  private  conver- 
sations, to  promote  peace  and  union  among  the  societies,  and' 
avoid  whatever  may  foment  divisions  and  party  spirit ;  and  to 
treat  every  minister  from  the  Synod  of  New  York  of  like 
principles  and  peaceful  temper  in  a  brotherly  manner;  "for 
we  desire  to  promote  true  religion,  and  not  party  designs." 

They  sent  a  copy  of  these  instructions  to  the  New  York 
Synod,  and  answered  their  proposals  unanimously  as  follows  :— 

"  We  are  heartily  desirous  that  the  synods  be  united,  and  all 
the  presbyteries  be  united,  as  the  members  lie  contiguous,  that 
the  union  be  in  name,  and  in  reality  in  love  and  true  affection. 
In  a  synodical  capacity,  we  declare  that  we  neither  do  nor  did 
adopt  the  Protest  as  a  term  of  ministerial  communion :  it  was 
never  mentioned  to  our  members,  any  more  than  any  of  the 
protests  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  those  differences.  We 
only  adopt  and  desire  to  adhere  to  our  standards  as  we  for- 
merly agreed  when  united  in  one  body. 

"We  are  in  earnest  for  peace  and  union;  and  we  appoint 
the  commission  of  our  synod,  on  timely  notice  given,  to  meet 
with  such  members  as  the  Synod  of  New  York  may  appoint 
for  this  purpose,  at  Philadelphia,  or  some  otlier  convenient 
place,  to  adjust  matters  previous  to  a  union." 

There  was  a  full  attendance  at  the  New  York  Synod  in  the 
fall.  There  had  been  ordained  Whitaker,  Hait,  and  Harris; 
Cowell  sat  as  a  correspondent,  and  Leydt  also,  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  in  New  Brunswick.  After  much  debating,  they 
came  to  the  following  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the  union : — 
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"Thongh  the  Philadelphia  Synod  have  not  pven  a  satisfac- 
tory anewer  to  the  particulars  which  were  jndged  necessary  to 
be  settled  previous  to  an  union,  the  synod,  from  an  earnest 
desire  of  a  hearty  and  lasting  union,  do  comply  with  their 
proposal  of  a  mutual  conference,  and  appoint  Gilbert  and 
■William  Tennent,  Burr,  Davenport,  Treat,  Finley,  Blair,  Caleb 
Smith,  Prime,  and  Jamea  Brown,  to  be  a  committee  to  meet 
with  their  commission  at  Trenton,  the  second  Wednesday  in 
May  next,  to  fix  upon  a  proper  plan  of  union,  to  be  laid  before 
both  synods  at  their  aext  meeting." 

Their  next  meeting  was  on  the  18th  of  May,  there  having 
been  ordained  Kamsey,  James  Finlcty,  Duffield,  MoAden,  and 
Reeve. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  reported,  that  tbey  found  tha 
Fbiladelphia  commissioners  well  disposed  for  union ;  that  they 
declared  for  themselves,  and  doubted  not  but  their  synod  would 
readily  declare,  that  they  do  not  look  upon  the  Protest  aa  tha 
act  of  their  body,  nor  adopt  it  as  such;  and  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  also  an  agreement  on  both  sides  concerning  the 
nature  and  right  of  protesting,  and  other  things  formerly  pro- 
posed as  necessary  to  a  union;  and  that  it  was  agreed  on 
both  sides,  to  propose  to  each  synod  to  have  their  next  meeting 
at  the  same  time  and  xiluee,  to  unite  if  matters  shall  at  that 
time  appear  ripe  for  it.  Samuel  and  James  Finley,  John  Blair, 
Robert  Smith,  and  John  Kodgcrs  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
plan  as  the  ground  of  the  union,  and  bring  it  in  to  the  com- 
mission at  their  meeting.  The  synod,  in  view  of  so  desirable 
a  prospect  of  union,  agreed  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  at  tha 
time  of  the  other  synod's  meeting,  and  to  propose  that  tha 
commissions  of  both  synods  meet  on  the  Monday  before  tha 
synod,  to  prepare  matters  for  both  bodies  and  their  happy 
anion. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  met  in  the  spring  of  1757,  having 
lost  McHenry  by  death,  aud  received  John  Miller.  Thirteen 
ministers  were  present,  and  nine  elders.  Boyd  was  chosen 
moderator.  Having  heard  the  report  of  their  committee  and 
received  the  minute  of  the  New  York  Synod,  they  instructed 
their  commission  to  meet  at  the  time  proposed. 

On  the  commission  of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  were  Cross, 
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Francis  Alison,  Steel,  Cowell,  McDowell,  Tate,  McKennan, 
Smith,  and  Boyd,  the  moderator. 

On  the  New  York  commission  were  Pierson,  Burr,  Spencer, 
Prime,  James  Brown,  William  and  Gilbert  and  Charles  Ten- 
nent,  Davenport,  Treat,  Samuel  Finley,  Rodgers,  and  Bostwick, 
the  moderator. 

Before  the  meeting  Burr  and  Davenport  died.  Alison,  who 
had  recently  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University 
of  Olaegow,  preached  before  the  two  commissions  from  Eph. 
iv.  1-8.  The  sermon  was  published  with  the  title,  '^  Peace  and 
Union  recommended."  Bostwick  preached  fix)m  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
His  sermon  was  published  also,  and  reprinted  in  Scotland  with 
the  title,  ^^  Self  disclaimed  and  Christ  exalted."  The  com- 
missions met,  Hector  Alison,  John  Miller,  Smith,  and  McDowell 
having  been  appointed,  with  the  committee  previously  named 
by  the  other  synod,  to  prepare  a  first  draft  of  the  plan. 
The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  accepted 
the  plan,  with  a  few  alterations  they  desired  to  be  made  in  it, 
and  requested  the  Synod  of  New  Tork  that  the  committee 
may  meet  again  and  communicate  the  alterations  each  body 
might  desire  to  the  other.  This  was  readily  complied  with. 
On  Saturday,  the  New  York  Synod  maturely  considered  the 
plan  with  the  amendments,  and  unanimously  approved  of  it 
and  agreed  to  it,  and  judged  it  to  be  their  duty  to  unite  with 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  on  the  same.  Each  body  having 
agreed  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  other,  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  unanimously  approved  of  it  as  ia  satisfactory 
plan.  They  then  sent  a  message,  desiring  that  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  in  one  body  may  be  agreed  on. 

At  three  p.m.,  in  the  Second  Presb3rterian  Church,  the  two 
synods  met,  Sampson  Smith  being  moderator  of  the  one,  and 
Samuel  Davies  of  the  other.  The  plan  of  union  was  read  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  the  union  was  accomplished,  and  a 
new  book  opened  and  the  whole  plan  and  articles  of  agree- 
ment entered  May  29, 1758. 
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WiiiTEFiELD  reacIiGd  Amiapolis,  September  27,  1745,  and 
preat'hed  ciglit  times  before  the  Legislative  Council  nnd  As- 
sembly, lie  proceeded  to  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  and  saw  there 
th«  happy  effects  produced  in  part  by  the  reading  of  his  eer- 
XQons,  which  had  been  published  from  notes  taken  at  Glasgow, 
while  he  preached  extempore.  Blair  and  Tennent  had  jnst 
been  there  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  Wbitefield 
preached  four  or  five  days,  which  was  a  fresh"  encouragement 
to  the  newly-gathered  flock,  for  others  were  engaged  to  serve 
the  Lord,  especially  of  the  church  people,  who  the  more  readily 
hearkened  to  the  goape!  from  him  "because  he  was  in  orders." 
In  North  Carolina  he  made  but  little  stay  and  accomplished 
bat  little.  He  remained  some  time  in  Georgia,  and  then  sailed 
for  Maryland,  There,  "  thousands  had  never  heard  of  redeem- 
ing grace;  tlie  heat  tries  ray  wasting  tabernacle;  bat.  through 
Christ  strengthening  me,  I  intend  to  persist  in  preaching  till  I 
drop." 

The  news  of  the  Kebellion  of  '45  seems  to  have  produced 
little  excitement  in  America.  "Wbitefield  preached,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  suppression,  August  24,  1746,  a  sermon,  which 
he  printed  with  the  title,  "Britain's  Mercy  and  Duty."  From 
Annapolis,  he  wrote,  November  8,  "Lately  I  have  been  in 
seven  counties  in  Maryland,  and  preached  with  abundant  siic- 
cess.  The  harvest  is  great  here.  I  have  preached  to  large 
congregations  and  with  great  power."  He  made  a  circuit  of 
three  hundred  miles  through  Maryland  and  into  Pennsylvania, 
up  the  Susquehanna  ae  far  as  Berry.  "Thousands  and  thon- 
sands  were  ready  to  hear,  but  nobody  goes  out  scarcely  but 
myself." 

At  this  very  period  Daviea  was  labouring  with  Robinson  in 
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that  region.  The  revival  was  great  in  Queen  Anne  county 
and  at  Buckingham,  but  especially  in  Somerset  county;  in 
Baltimore  county,  it  was  like  the  first  planting  of  the  gospel.* 

Whitefield  spent  the  winter  at  Bethesda.  In  March,  1747, 
Brainerd  published  his  journal  with  the  title,  ^^Mirabilia  Dei 
inter  Indicos." 

Whitefield  came  to  Bohemia  by  land,  making  a  journey  of 
six  weeks  from  Bethesda.  ^^  As  I  came  along,  I  saw  Mr.  Davis. 
He  is  licensed,  as  are  the  four  houses ;  but  there  is  a  proclama- 
tion issued  against  all  itinerants.  Jesus  has  been  very  gracious 
to  us  southward,  and,  as  we  came  along,  the  desert  seemed  to 
blossom  as  the  rose."  He  wrote,  April  26,  to  Mrs.B.,  in 
Virginia,  from  Bohemia,  "After  two  days*  abode  here,  I  pur- 
pose, God  willing,  to  take  a  three  weeks*  circuit  in  hunting  for 
Maryland  sinners.  In  Virginia,  for  the  present,  the  door  is 
shut;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  open  in  the  fall  to  more  advan- 
tage. I  have  no  thoughts  of  visiting  it  this  spring.  The  cloud 
moves  another  way.  However,  night  and  day  I  shall  remember 
you  in  your  little  hut"  He  was  at  Dover  in  Delaware  on  the 
8th  of  May :  "  all  next  October,  God  willing,  I  have  devoted 
to  poor  North  Carolina."  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  Dover; 
soon  after,  the  Boston  ministers  sent  thither  John  Miller,  who 
for  almost  half  a  century  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  to 
the  peninsula. 

He  was  at  Wicomico  on  the  16th  of  May.  In  this  ancient 
seat  of  Presbyterianism,  Eobinson  and  Davies  had  laboured 
with  great  success.  "  Christ's  strength  is  in  some  degree  mag- 
nified in  my  weakness,  and  my  preaching  is  blessed  to  poor 
souls.  Amazing  love !  Maryland  is  yielding  converts  to  the 
blessed  gospel."  "Methinks  I  see  you  rejoice  and  ready  to 
say.  Have  the  Marylanders  also  received  the  grace  of  Qod  ? 
I  trust  some  have  indeed  received  his  grace  in  sincerity.  The 
harvest  is  promising.  You  and  the  other  dear  neighbouring 
ministers  are  always  on  my  heart."  Philadelphia,  June  6: 
"Mr.  B.  will  let  you  know  that  the  word  has  run  and  been 
glorified  in  Maryland.  Satan  has  attempted  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  everlasting  gospel  in  Virginia ;  but  I  believe  he 
has  overshot  himself.*'  June  23 :  "  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  New 
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York  to  gain  strength.  At  present  I  am  so  weak,  I  ctinnot 
proaoh."  July  4:  "I  have  been  in  New  York  eight  days,  and 
have  preached  twioo  with  great  freedom;  once  to  a  very  large 
ftuditory,  and  did  not  feel  myself  much  worse  next  morning. 
A  jileaaing  prospect  of  action  lies  before  me.  People  floik 
rather  more  than  ever,  and  tho  Lord  vouthBafes  U3  solemn 
meetinga,"  Early  in  September  he  went  to  Kew  England,  and 
then  proceeded  by  land  to  tlie  South.  He  preached  once  in 
Virginia:  the  amallpox  was  spreading,  and  the  Aflsembly  did 
not  sit. 

At  Batlitown,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north  side  of  Tar  River, 
in  North  Carolina,  he  preached  three  times.  "  The  Lord  aeema 
to  have  given  me  the  affections  of  tho  people,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined in  hia  atrength  to  see  what  can  be  done," 

He  reached  Charleston  as  early  aa  October  25.  "The  barren 
wildeniesa  waa  made  to  amile  all  the  way.  I  truet  good  waa 
done  in  North  Carolina.  The  poor  people  were  ver)'  willing 
to  hear." 

Ho  remained  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  till  the  close  of 
March,  when  he  sailed  for  the  Bermudas. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  raissionarj-  labours  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  Anderson  had  sent  thither,  with  recommendations, 
a  preaclier  from  New  England  named  Dnnlap.  Gelston,  An- 
derson, aud  Thomson  visited  Opc^uhon,  Bullukin,  and  adjacent 
places.  Craig  waa  settled  on  the  Triple  Forks  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. McDowell  and  Hyndman  were  ordained  as  evangelists, 
principally  with  a  view  to  Virginia;  but  the  former  made  only 
one  tour,  and  the  other  died  soon  after  being  called  to  Rock- 
fish  and  Mountain  Plain.  Lyon,  a  probationer,  and  Caven,  on 
being  released  from  Conecocheague,  viaited  the  South  Bi-aneb 
of  Potomac,  and  the  Eastern  Brauch  alao.  In  1743,  Robinson 
had  gone  from  Frederick  county  in  Virginia,  through  Augusta, 
Campbell,  Prince  Edward,  Charlotte,  and  Hanover,  aud  through 
North  Carolina,  even  to  the  Pedoe  River.  In  1744,  eupplic 
tions  from  North  Carolina  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  Synod, 
and  a  requeat  was  made  that  one  of  the  members  might  be 
appointed  to  correapond  with  them.  That  duty  waa  assigned 
to  John  Thomson,  and  he  went  to  them,  as  he  would  have 
gone  to  a  presbytery  which  had  desired  the  aynod  that  be 
might  correapond  with  them. 
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The  Synod  of  New  York,  in  answer  to  pressing  stipplica- 
tions  in  1745,  desired  Kobinson  to  go  thither;  but  his  failing 
health  forbade,  and  he  intrusted  that  important  work  to  Davies« 
Rodgers  followed  him,  but  could  not  obtain  permisedon  to  qua* 
lifj  himself  under  the  Toleration  Act 

In  1747,  Byram,  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  and  Dean,  of 
Brandywine  Manor,  went  into  Augusta  and  ^e  neighbotiring 
counties  of  Virginia.  An  extensive  awakening  followed,  which 
continued  till  1751.  They  were  followed  the  next  year  by 
Alexander  Gumming,  who  laboured  much  in  Augusta  and  in 
North  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  of  our  ministers  who  preached 
In  Tennessee.*  In  1749,  the  New  York  Synod  represented  to 
the  Association  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Fairfield  the  neces* 
sitous  condition  of  Virginia^  and  urged  them,  but  wholly  with* 
out  success,  to  send  thither  a  minister  or  a  candidate.  In  1760, 
they  sent  Todd,  then  just  licensed,  and  Davenport,  who  pur- 
posed to  settle  there,  but  found  no  suitable  opening.  ^'He 
stayed  two  months  in  Hanover,  and  did  not  labour  in  vain :  some 
were  brought  under  concern,  and  many  of  the  Lord's  people 
much  revived,  who  can  never'forget  the  instrument  of  iff 

Todd  was  installed  in  the  upper  part  of  Hanover,  in  1752, 
and  Greenman  went  thither  as  a  missionary,  and  Robert  Henry 
to  settle  at  Oub  Creek. 

In  1748,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  send  a  mi- 
nister to  spend  eight  weeks  in  the  fall,  and  another  as  much 
time  in  the  spring,  in  the  back-parts  of  Virginia.  Steel,  of 
Nottingham,  and  Zanchy,  of  Hanover,  went  in  1748;  Tate, 
of  Donegal,  and  McHeniy,  of  Deep  Run,  in  1749 ;  Griffith, 
of  Pencader,  in  1750;  Hector  Alison,  of  Drawyers,  and  Sam- 
son Smith,  of  Chestnut  Level,  in  1751 ;  McKennan,  of  Red 
Clay,  spent  sixteen  weeks  in  1752 ;  McMordie,  of  Marsh  Creek, 
and  William  Donaldson,  a  probationer,  in  1753;  Tate  and 
Enkead,  of  Norriton,  in  1754 ;  Donaldson,  Matthew  Wilson, 
a  probationer,  and  McKennan,  in  1755. 

The  Old  Side  had  not  settled  one  minister  in  Virginia  during 
ten  years ;  they  had  lost  Thomson  by  death,  and  had  only  Craig 
and  Black  left.    The  New  Side  had  Davies,  at  Hanover,  Todd, 
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in  Louisa,  Alexander  Creagliead,  on  Cowpaature  River  near 
Windy  Cove,  Robert  Uenry,  at  Cub  Creek,  John  Wright,  in 
Cumberland  and  in  tbe  valley,  John  Brown,  at  Timber-ridge, 
and  John  Hoge,  at  Opequhon,  These  ministers,  except  Huge, 
were  tbrmed  into  Hanover  Presbytery  in  October,  1755,  and 
all  ministers  who  might  settle  south  or  west  of  Iloge'a  congre- 
gation had  leave  to  join  it. 

Whitefield  landed  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  May  27, 1754. 
Having  better  health,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh  that  I  may  at  last 
learn  to  begin  to  live !"  He  sailed  for  New  York,  and  from 
the  close  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  he  travelled 
fi-om  there  to  Philadelphia  and  back,  proceeding  occasionally 
as  far  as  White  Clay.  "Eveiywhere  prejudices  were  removed, 
a  more  effectual  door  opened  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  a 
divine  power  accompanied  the  word."  On  Wednesday,  July 
31,  he  preached  in  the  morning  at  Newark,  at  New  Brunswick 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached  Trenton  at  night.  His 
labours  were  blessed  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  "we 
had  good  seasons  at  the  places  between  them.  The  shout  of  a 
king  has  been  among  us.  In  Philadelphia,  in  New  Jeraey,  and  at 
New  York,  tlie  Great  Redeemer  caused  his  word  to  be  glorified !" 
He  set  out  on  the  lat  of  October  for  Boston,  with  President 
Burr,  and  travelled  as  far  aa  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire. 
"Soula  flew  as  doves  to  their  wiudows:  opposition  seemed  gene- 
rally to  have  subsided."  He  left  Boston,  November  7,  and, 
though  he  had  thought,  in  September,  tliat  Providence  pointed 
directly  to  Virginia  and  the  Orphan-house,  he  remained  in  Mary- 
land from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

People  came  in  great  numbers  to  hear  him,  some  as  far  as 
forty  and  fitty  miles:  prejudices  seemed  gone;  the  churches 
were  all  open  to  him,  and  a  happy  work  of  conviction  and 
consolation  visibly  appeared.  Many  declared  what  God  had 
done  for  them  during  his  former  visits.  He  had  just  entered 
on  his  fortietL  year  when  he  set  out  for  Virginia,  January 
17,  1755.  "Fresh  doors  of  usefulness,  I  trust,  are  opening 
in  Virginia.  The  prospect  is  promising  indeed.  People  have 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  arrows  of  con- 
viction have  fled,  and  I  believe  stuck  fast.  Seed  sowq  several 
years  ago  has  sprung  up  and  brought  forth  fruit."  He  reached 
Charleston  in  February,  and  sailed  in  May  for  England. 
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In  1754,  Beatty,  of  Neshaminy,  and  Thane,  of  Connecticut 
Farms,  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  the  latter  penetrated  to  the 
thinly-scattered  tract  between  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers.  The 
French  War,  long  threatened,  brok^  out,  and  the  Southern 
Indians  took  up  arms  against  the  English;  As  a  distressing 
drought  also  was  felt  severely  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  most  of 
the  colonies,  the  Provincial  Government  of  Virginia  appointed 
the  5th  of  March  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

In  May,  it  was  represented  to  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
that  there  were  fourteen  congregations  in  North  Carolina. 
Hugh  McAden,  a  probationer  of  Newcastle  Presbytery, 
visited  them  in  the  summer,  and  seems,  soon  after,  to  have 
been  ordained  and  sent  thither  as  an  evangelist.  About  this 
period,  Creaghead  took  up  his  abode  on  Sugar  Creek,  in 
Mecklenburg  county.  Campbell,  of  Tehicken,  in  1756  or  '57, 
became  the  minister  of  the  Scottish  settlers  on  Blount's  and 
Cross's  Creeks  and  the  northwestern  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
Eiver. 

The  settlers  in  Western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  being 
chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  carried  with  them  all  the  prepos- 
sessions and  antipathies  of  the  Old  and  New  Side :  the  latter 
party  largely  preponderated  in  most  places,  and  all  traces  of 
missionaries  of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  were  gone.  Davies 
speaks  of  the  Old  Side  as  having  but  two  congregations  in 
Virginia  in  1751.  They  had,  besides  Craig's  and  Black's 
charges,  in  1750,  congregations  worshipping  at  Brown's 
meeting-house  in  1751,  at  Buffalo  settlement,  where  John 
Thomson  spent  part  of  his  days,  and  on  the  South  Branch 
of  Potomac  ;  in  1752,  at  North  Mountain,  six  miles  west  of 
Staunton,  South  Mountain,  Timber-grove  or  Timber-ridge, 
North  River,  embracing  Lexington  and  New  Monmouth, 
Cook's  Creek,  near  Harrisonburg,  in  Rockingham,  and  at 
John  Hinson's;  and  also  on  Peeked  Mountain  and  Calf- 
pasture  River.  Black  also  supplied  the  settlers  at  IIa\vfield*s, 
Eno,  and  Hico,  and  on  Little  River  in  North  Carolina.  At  all 
the  settlements  between  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  and  at  Reedy 
Creek,  they  had  adherents,  and  the  missionaries  paid  especial 
attention  to  them ;  but  not  one  of  them  settled  an  Old-Side 
minister.  John  Alison,  a  probationer,  spent  much  time 
among  them,  but  he  returned  to  Lreland  in  1756.    Donaldson 
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appears  to  have  settled  in  South  Carolina.  The  ouly  congre- 
gations in  Virginia  which  received  a  minister  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Synod,  before  the  uuiou,  were  the  two  iu  Rockingham, 
Alexander  MiUer  having  heea  installed  at  Cook's  Creek  and 
Peeked  Mountain  in  1758. 

With  the  exteueiou  of  territory,  earae  a  new  depletion  to 
the  Irish  cougregations.  Creaghead,  on  forsaking  the  Xew 
Side  in  August,  1741,  made  immediate  application  to  the 
Reformed  Presbytery  in  Scotland  for  aasiatants  in  the  minis- 
terial work ;  but  no  success  seems  to  have  attended  his 
request,  and,  before  Cutlibortson  came,  he  had  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edinburgh.  As 
early  as  1750,*  he  wrote  iu  behalf  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Boher  people  who  could  not  comfortably  or  conscientiously 
unite  with  either  branch  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  alleged 
that  with  neither  synod  would  adherence  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  be  deemed  a  teat  of  orthodoxy ;  that  they 
were  lax  in  eburph  communion  and  did  not  preserve  the 
purity  of  religion.  He,  together  with  those  iu  whose  name  he 
wrote,  regarded  themselves  aa  hound  by  their  Baptismal  Cove- 
nant, and  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  contend  for 
the  whole  of  the  faith.  This  appeal  was  made  to  the  Burgher 
Synod;  and  in  answer  to  it,  after  much  delay,  David  Telfair 
and  Kinloch  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  Clark,  from 
Ballybay,  in  Ireland,  with  a  number  of  families,  to  Salem,  itt 
Washington  county.  New  York.  A  church  was  formed  which 
worshipped  in  Shippen  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  others  ia 
Orange  and  Washington  counties,  New  York.  Before  they 
came,  Creaghead  had  joined  Newcastle  Preshj^tery  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Synod  of  New  York ;  iu  1751  or  "52,  he 
settled  ia  Virginia. 

Cuthbertsou  had  been  ordained  by  McMillan  and  NairDC,t 
the  first  founders  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery  in  Scotland. 


•  MoKorrow'a  History  of  the  aecoBaion  Church. 

f  Nuroe  was  the  luiniBter  i>r  Abboiahall,  lad  left  the  EatnbliBhment  nud  joined 
the  AsBooista  rrsabyter;.  When  he  nent  over  to  tho  Covcnautore,  tlie  aecedcn 
called  him  to  account;  but  tha  Beformca  Frcsbjlorj,  with  CuUibertaon  for  node- 
ralor,  Berrod  them  with  n  aolemii  iatordict  to  proctPd  no  further.  Thej.  LoweTtir, 
depoied  Nnime,  who,  nfler  a  time,  returned  to  tho  Establiahment,  anJ,  on  a  public 
tcknowledgmeul,  wai  restored  to  tlic  niiniatrf .     Wheu  asked  wb; ,  liaviDg  left  tha 
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He  is  said  to  have  come  to  this  conntry  in  1751  or  '52.  He 
formed  praying-societies  after  the  model  of  the  Mountain 
Men,  one  of  which  was  in  the  Wallkill  congregation,  in 
Orange  county,  Kew  York.  He  laboured  in  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania ;  but  his  chief  success  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna^  He  had  a  discussion 
with  Evander  Morrison  at  Middle  Octorara.  His  assertion, 
that  tlie  New-Side  ministers  ui^d  their  hearers  to  prepare 
themselves  to  receive  the  free  grace  of  God,  was  vehemently 
denied.  Early  in  September,  1758,  Roan  and  Smith  met  in 
committee  by  appointment  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and 
Finley  and  Davies,  in  conjunction  with  them,  revised  and 
corrected  a  draft/ of  a  warning  or  testimony,  drawn  up  by 
John  Blair,. against  several  errors  and  evil  practices  of  Cuth- 
bertson.  Among  the  errors  they  animadverted  on  were  these : 
— That  God  has  made  over  Christ  and  his  benefits  by  a  deed 
of  gifl  to  all  that  hear  the  gospel,  so  that  every  sinner  who 
hears  the  gospel  offer  ought  to  put  in  a  claim  to  him,  as  his 
Saviour  in  particular;  that  saving  faith  consists  in  a  per- 
suasion that  Christ  is  mine;  and  that  he  died  for  me  in 
particular. 

It  is  not  known  whether  ^Hhe  Scotch  bigot,"'  as  Davies 
styles  Cuthbertson,  took  any  notice  of  this  paper ;  but  it  ap- 
peared just  at  the  time  when  the  missionaries  of  the  Anti- 
Burgher  Synod — Arnot  and  GeJlatly — ^began  their  operations 
at  Middle  Octorara.  An  appendix  to  "  The  Warning*'  was 
directed  against  them.  The  presbytery  seems  to  have  passed 
over  the  peculiarities  of  the  Covenanter  system,  and  to  have 
struck  at  the  doctrines*  for  which  the  Erskines  left  the  Kirk 


kirk  (m  account  of  her  defections,  he  had  retamed,  he  said  he  saw  in  her  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  moderator  said,  "  The  only  change  in  the  kirk,  thus  f^r,  was 
for  the  worse." — McKerrow, 

*  Nathaniel  Hasard,  of  New  York,  wrote  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  December  8,  1755: — 
**  Oellatlj  has  sense,  learning,  and  piety.  Mr.  Bostwick  and  Mr.  Halt  approve  his 
preaching.*'  NoTcmber  17,  1758 :  "  The  Scots  people  have  got  up  a  new  meeting- 
house, about  twenty-seren  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long.  Mr.  (}ellatly  has  been 
preaching  in  it  four  weeks.  Some  insinuations  of  his  and  his  brethren's  being 
unsound  in  the  article  of  Faith,  excited  him  to  declare  their  sentiments  on  it  to  a 
Tery  numerous  auditory.  In  yindication,  he  publicly  read  the  Dutch,  French, 
OencTa,  Church,  and  Presbyterian  Confessions,  which  were  esteemed,  I  belieye, 
by  ail  that  heard  it,  as  being  aubatantially  the  same  with  theirs.    If  yoa  are  strong 
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of  Scotland,  the  doctrines  which  were  zealously  upheld  by 
the  best  men  during  the  Marrow  Controversy,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  chaim  to  Toplady  and  Boston  in  that  an- 
cient and  excellent  treatise, — "  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divi- 
nity;" and  ita  fellow,  "The  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctifica- 
tdon,"  by  the  mellifluous  Stephen  Marshall. 

The  Associate  Presbytery  and  the  Refonned  were  united  in 
their  testimony  on  these  points: — 1.  Christ  has  died  for  the 
elect.  2.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  saving  faitli  an  appropria- 
tion of  Cbrist  and  his  benefits.  3.  The  gospel  is  indiscrimi- 
nately offered  to  all.  4.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the 
only  proper  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

In  1764,  the  Old-Side  Synod  directed  McDowell  and  Samson 
Smith  to  represent  briefly  some  of  the  moat  dangerous  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  Seceders,  that  they  might  be  printed 
and  sold  where  those  gentlemen  are  doing  most  damage. 

Qellatly  prepared  a  severe  reply  to  the  New-Side  bretliren, 
entitled  the  "Detector."*  All  the  charges  made  by  Creag- 
head  of  laxity  he  assumed  to  be  true,  and  demanded  whether 
they,  who  had  set  the  example  of  forming  separate  presbyteries 
and  of  dividing  congregations,  had  any  right  to  blame  others 
for  ministering  to  those  at  whose  call  they  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  who  were  as  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  New-Side 
methods  and  peculiarities,  as  the  New  Side  were  to  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  Old  Side.  He  warmly  assailed  the  paragraph 
about  essentials,  and  the  assumption  that  one  may  be  a  true 
follower  of  Christ  who  did  not  believe  all  that  Christ  had 
taught,  or  regard  all  that  be  had  commanded  as  necessary 
duty.  He  also  objected  to  the  orations  aa  well  as  prayers  at 
funerals,  and  to  the  heterodoxy  of  some  who  impugned  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  firstf  the  Burghers 
and  Anti-Burghers  freely  united  in  one  presbytery;  but  the 
Anti-Burghcr  Synod  in  Scotland  refused  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Pennsylvania  any  conntenauee  or  aid,  until,  that  con- 
enough  to  Ht  jour  shouldrr  BgainBt  the  whole  Protestant  world,  then  condemB 
tli«  Scoodan  u  uuHouad  in  tiie  article  oC  Faith,  and  eater  an  cndleaa  eoDlroversf, 
whivh,  I  imagine,  will  aever  da  iwoptnce- worth  of  good;  and,  vbolher  right  ar 
wrong  at  present,  I  am  of  opinion  Ihcy  will  bo  right  in  b  little  time  if  you  let 
them  alone," 

*  Philadelphia  Libraij.  -j-  Rex.  J.  P,  MiUer'a  Skotcheg. 
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nection  was  dissolved  with  all  ministers  who  denied  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  Burgess  oath.  This  was  soon  effected,  and  the 
places  of  the  excluded  were  supplied  by  a  number  of  able  and 
eminent  preachers  of  righteousness. 

Samuel  Finley  and  Robert  Smith  replied  to  the  pamphlet 
of  Gtellatly  in  a  piece  entitled  the  ^'  Detector  Detected.*'*  They 
quoted  largely  from  Blair's  animadversions  on  Creaghead's 
reasons  for  leaving  the  Presbyterian  connection^  in  disproof 
<^  the  accusation  of  laxity  in  doctrine  and  decline  from  the 
Westminster  Confession-  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  They 
quoted  the  Irish  Burgher  minuters, — Samuel  Delap,  of  Letter- 
kenny,  and  Thomas  Clark,  of  Ballybay,^4W  authority  for 
chaiging  the  Anti-Burghers  with  forsaking  not  only  the  com- 
munion of  bad  men  and  errorists,  but  the  constitution  of  the 
church  also,  and  with  excluding  from  communion  the  best  of 
men.  They  said  that  Clark  esteemed  the  treatment  of  the 
Erskines  as  a  great  impiety,  and  lamented  the  success  the 
Anti-Burghers  had  in  imposing  on  so  many  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Anti-Burghers  were  not  without  success  elsewhere  ^  they 
gathered  congregations  in  New  Tork  City,  and  in  several  other 
places  in  that  province,  at  Octorara,  Pequea^  Chestnut  Level, 
Forks  of  Brandywine,  Fagg's  Manor,  Oxford,  Deep  Bun,  in 
the  Forks  of  Delaware,  in  Tork  and  Adams  county,  and 
indeed  in  almost  every  Presbyterian  settlement  west  of  Sus- 
quehanna. They  also  spread  to  the  southern  and  western 
limits  of  emigration,  and,  although  small  in  numbers,  they  re- 
mained separated  from  all  else,  honourably  distinguished,  for 
the  most  part^  by  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  and  the  testimony. 

The  Covenanters  were  found  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
it  is  believed  that  only  three  ministers  of  that  persuasion  came 
to  this  country  before  the  Revolution.  These  were  Cuthbert- 
Bon,  Lind,  of  Conecocheague,  and  Alexander  Dobbin,  of 
Adams  county ;  and  these  all  lived  to  join  with  the  Anti- 
Burghers  and  the  Burghers  in  forming  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  in  1782. 

The  congregations  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  have  escaped 
these  divisions,  and  to  have  had  uninterrupted  peace.    The 

«  PhUadelphU  library. 
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only  two  exceptions  seema  to  have  been  in  Amwell,  where, 
according  to  the  teatimouy  of  a  Church  nibsionaiy,  two  hun- 
dred Presbyterians,  in  1753,  conformed  to  the  Episcopal 
mode;*  aud  on  Black  River,  where  the  Separates  or  Strict 
Congregatioualista  established  a  congregation,  atill  existing  at 
Chester. 

At  the  union  of  the  synods  there  were  twenty  ministers  be- 
longing to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  seventy-two  in  con- 
nection with  the  Synod  of  New  York;  yet  the  former,  with 
suicidal  zeal,  insisted  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  presbj'te- 
riea ;  the  niiniBters  and  congregations  which  were  contiguous 
to  be  united  in  one  body.  To  this  the  New  Side  objected 
to  the  last,  though  they  had  nothing  to  lose  by  it,  and  though 
it  pnt  the  Old-Side  ministers,  with  their  congregations,  en- 
tirely under  their  control  and  uncovenanted  mercy. 

Upon  this  plan,  Suffolk  and  New  York  Presbyteries  re- 
mained unchanged.  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  received 
Cowell  and  Guild  frara  Philadelphia,  thus  leaving  Cross  and 
Dr.  Alison  to  be  joined  with  the  large  Presbyteiy  of  Abing- 
don, under  the  name  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  to  stand 
by  themeeives  in  a  hopelesa  minority.  The  like  discomfort 
awaited  Craig,  Black,  and  Alexander  Miller,  who  were  set  off 
from  Donegal  to  Hanover  Presbytery.  The  Presbytery  of 
Lewes  was  erected,  to  consist  of  two  Old-Side  members — 
Wilson  and  John  Miller — and  three  New-Side  men, — Hugh 
Henry,  Harris,  and  Tuttle.  With  these  exceptions,  the  Pres- 
byteries of  Donegal,  and  first  and  second  Newcastle,  remained 
for  a  time  unchanged. 

At  the  rupture,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  left  vnth 
twenty-two  ministers ;  before  the  union,  they  received  live  and 
ordained  seventeen,  aud  at  the  union,  they  had  only  twenty. 

There  was  an  amazing  superiority  in  numbera  in  the  New 
York  Synod,  sixty-six  having  been  ordained  and  fifteen  re- 
ceived. The  latter  were  all  natives  of  New  England  except 
Morrison,  who  was  probably  born  and  ordained  in  Scotland. 
About  one-third  of  those  oiJained  were  also  New  Englanders; 
there  were  two  Englishmen  and  one  Welsliman;  of  the  re- 

*  Thh  U  stated  in  Hawkins's   Missions   of   the   English   Churth.     Id  it  not 
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mainder,  half  were  hortk  in  Ireland,  and  the  rest  Within  the 
boands  of  the  synod. 

To  account  for  the  difference  of  ministerial  increase^  we 
must  consider  the  difference  of  territoiy.  The  New  York 
Synod  had  the  old  settled  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  wholly  to  themselves,  presenting  eligible  settlements 
and  Ukely  to  attract  candidates  from  New  England.  The  Old 
Bide  had  in  common  with  them  the  provinces  of  PennsyU 
vania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  with  the  new  settlements  in 
Vir^nia  and  Carolina.  The  Old-Side  congregations  had  been 
rent,  and  afforded  barely  a  muntenance ;  while  the  New-Side 
congregations,  gathered  during  the  Bevival,  were  vigorous, 
united,  and  growing,  and  they  furnished  a  very  considerable 
number  of  candidates,  as  Roan,  Dean,  Davies,  Bodgers,  Todd, 
Hugh  Henry,  Robert  Smith,  Harrisi  Ramsey,  Duffield,  and 
McAden.  It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  Tuttie  was  the  only 
New  England  minister  who  settled  below  New  Jersey,  and 
Eleazer  Whittlesey  the  only  candidate  who  sought  to  labour 
among  the  Scotch  and  Irish ;  and  there  were  scarcely  any, 
besides  Spencer  and  Greenman,  who  found  a  home  in  New 
Brunswick  or  Abingdon  Presbyteries. 

The  difference  must  be  resolved  mainly  into  the  influence 
of  the  great  Revival ;  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  fix>m  on  high 
on  the  young  men,  and  they  forsook  their  trades  and  gave 
themselves  to  the  ministry.  Roan,  Bay,  and  Todd  had  been 
weavers,  Chesnut  a  shoemaker,  Tuttle  a  sailor,  Laurence  a 
blacksmith,  and  0.  Tennent  a  saddler. 

To  use  the  language  of  Friends,  *'  a  spring  of  ministry  was 
opened ;"  and  on  beholding  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  ranks 
in  that  period  with  pioua,  zealouB,  able,  and,  in  many  cases, 
distinguished  ministers,  '^  who  knoweth  not  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  has  done  this  ?"  ^^  He  gave  the  word :  great  was 
the  company  of  them  that  published  it" 

A  singular  circumstance  is  also  to  be  observed, — ^the  ceasing 
of  the  influx  from  Ireland  of  candidates  or  ministers.  Many 
young  men  from  that  country  began  to  prepare  for  the  sacred 
work  after  they  had  seen  the  grace  of  God  here ;  but  few  or 
no  graduates  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  came  as  they  had 
formerly  done ;  none,  it  is  believed,  came  to  the  New  York 
Synod,  and  very  few,  if  any,  to  the  other  body.    Not  a  single 
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instance  is  known  of  an  ordained  minister  from  Ireland  having 
come  over  to  unita  with  either  synod,  nor  from  England. 
The  Philadelphia  Synod  received  from  Scotland,  Scougiil,  who 
eoon  died,  and  Brown,  who,  in  less  than  a  year,  sought  his 
native  soil.  The  New  Side  roeeived  Evander  Morrison,  who 
may  have  been  ordained  in  Scotland,  though  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  office  in  New  England, 
where  he  preached  in  1749.  The  application  of  the  church  in 
Philadelphia  for  an  assistant  and  successor  to  Robert  Cross 
was  presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  and  to  the 
Independent  ministers  in  England,  and  was  disregarded. 

It  is  intereBting  to  observe,  among  the  fruit*  of  the  Kevival, 
a  turning  from  man's  inventions  to  the  Scriptural  mode  of 
church  government.  Whitefield  told  Erskine*  that  if,  when  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  he  had  had  the  views  held  iu  1740, 
he  would  not  have  sought  ordination  from  the  hands  of  a 
diocesan  prolate.  Edwards,  a  few  years  later,  wrote,  "I 
have  long  been  perfectly  out  of  conceit  of  our  unsettled,  inde- 
pendent, confused  way  of  church  government  in  the  land ; 
and  the  Presbyterian  way  has  ever  appeared  to  me  most 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  Gtod  and  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things." 

By  the  advica  of  Whitefield,  the  friends  of  the  Revival  who 
separated  from  the  First  Church  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
adopted  the  Presbyterian  form;  and  the  people  at  Milford, 
Connecticut,  in  like  circumstances,  declared  therasolves  sober 
dissenters  from  tlie  standing  order,  worshipping  after  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Horror  of  divisive  prac- 
tices kept  the  Synod  of  New  York  from  countenancing  or 
winking  at  any  movements  in  New  England  to  leave  the  set- 
tled ministry  and  gather  Presbyterian  congregations.  There 
appears  to  have  been  only  two  of  the  Irish  ministers  in  that 
region  who  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Whitefield, — Moorhead 
and  McGregoire.  A  few  years  after,  Parsons,  with  his  church 
in  Newburyport,  united  with  them.  In  1758,  they  in  a  formal 
and  explicit  manner  adopted  the  Westminster  standards.  This 
presbytery  had  no  connection  with  the  Synod  of  New  York ; 
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but  in  its  difficulties  with  Abercrombie,*  who,  in  1758,  charged 
them  with  looseness  in  regard  to  subscribing  the  Confession, 
they  offered  to  refer  the  matters  in  controversy  for  final  adju- 
dication to  the  synod  at  its  session  in  May,  1758. 

The  original  Presbytery  of  Boston  was  opened  in  1745,  by 
the  Rev.  William  McClenachan,  A.M.,  of  Blandford,  with  a 
sermon  in  the  French  meeting-house.  The  French  church 
disbanded  in  1748,  and  their  meeting-house  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Separates,  who,  with  the  Rct.  Andrew  Crosswell 
for  pastor,  formed  the  Eleventh  Congregational  Society.  The 
last  trace  of  this  judicatory  appears  in  the  Records  of  Dutchess 
Presbytery,  September  9, 1765,  when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunlap, 
of  Cherry  Valley,  was  received  as  a  member,  the  "presbytery 
to  the  eastward  of  Boston,"  to  which  he  belonged,  "  being  in- 
capable of  sitting  by  reason  of  the  dispersion  of  its  members." 

The  ministers  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  had  been 
&voured  with  great  success  during  the  Revival,  and  they  were 
called  to  endure  a  great  fight  of  affliction.  For  Davenport  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  used  by  God  in  reviving  his  work, 
and  he  had  left  the  impress  of  bis  Spirit  on  a  large  body  of 
pious  people.  They  separated  from  their  ministers,  being 
under  doubt  of  their  conversion,  or  from  some  like  weighty 
reason.  Many,  afler  Davenport's  retraction,  laid  aside  their 
extravagances  of  opinion  and  practice;  but  a  greater  number 
had  drunk  so  largely  of  them  that  their  very  bones  were  dyed 
through  and  throughout.  They  organized  the  Strict  Congre- 
gational churches,  with  all  the  appendages  of  lay  exhorters  and 
females  praying  in  public. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1747,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wliite,  of 
Bridgehampton,  Nathaniel  Mather,  of  Acquebogue,  Ebenezer 
Prime,  of  Huntingdon,  Ebenezer  Gould,  of  Cutchogue,  Sylva- 
nus  White,  of  Southampton,  and  Samuel  Buell,  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  "ministers  on  the  island  of  Nassau,"  met  at  Southampton, 
and,  in  view  of  the  "  broken  state  of  the  churches,  the  preva- 
lency  of  separations  and  divisions,  and  the  growing  mischiefs 

*  Robert  Abercrombie,  on  being  licensed,  came  from  Scotland  to  New  England  in 
the  fall  of  1740,  with  testimonials  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Edinburgh  and  Kirk-' 
aldy,  and  recommendations  from  the  Rer.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Perth :  he  was  ordained 
by  a  cooncil  at  Pelham,  Massachasetts.  He  joined  with  Moorhead  and  McQregolre 
in  forming  Boston  Presbytery  at  Londonderry,  April  16,  1745. 
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those  disorders  are  big  with,  did,  after  repeated  addresses  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  some  debate  and  serious  consultations, 
covenant  to  unite  in  a  presbytery.  They  were  satisfied  that 
the  disorders  were  much  owing  to  the  want  of  some  stated 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  were  persuaded,  accord- 
ing to  light  received  from  the  word  of  God,  that  Presbyterian 
government  in  its  most  essential  articles  was  consonant  to  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  glorious  Head  and  Eang  of  the  Church, 
and  will  best  answer  the  ends  of  government  in  the  churches 
to  which  they  sustain  the  pastoral  relation.  They  regarded 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God 
and  a  suitable  test  of  orthodoxy.  They  covenanted  to  endea- 
vour to  engage  their  people  to  join  with  them,  and  to  seek  to 
draw  vacant  and  unsettled  congregations  to  place  themselves 
under  their  care."  At  this  meeting,  the  churches  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  Bridgehampton,  and  Southampton  were  represented  by 
delegates,  who  also  entered  into  the  covenant.  A  few  weeks 
after,  they  met,  and  there  were  favourable  appearances  in  the 
churches  of  concurrence ;  but  Southampton  embraced  the  pro- 
posal ntm.  con.  Mr.  Mather  died  before  April,  1748,  some  of  his 
people  having  forsaken  him,  and  others  '^having  a  list  that 
way."  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  presbytery,  a  gracious 
reviving  cheered  the  pastors  and  united  their  people  firmly  to 
them. 

They  joined  the  Synod  of  New  York.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  each  of  these  ministers  except  Gould,  who  through  the 
desertion  of  his  people  to  the  Separates  was  obliged  to  remove 
to  Connecticut,  lived  to  long  life,  in  vigour  to  the  last,  useful 
beyond  most  men,  and  closing  their  days  among  the  people 
who  welcomed  them  in  youth  and  reverenced  them  in  age. 

The  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,*  aften^^ards  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  wrote  from  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  March  13, 
1749,  to  Dr.  Bellamy : — "  There  are  many  things  that  have  a 
threatening  aspect  on  our  religious  interests  in  these  parts: — 
Antinomian  principles,  and  the  Korah-Uke  claims  which  are  the 
usual  concomitants  of  them ;  prevailing  worldliness  and  coldness^ 
which  has  become  a  common  distemper  among  us ;  growing 
immorality  J  justified  by  the  wildness  and  errors  of  many  high  pro- 

*  Bellamy  MSS. 
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feasors;  a  want  of  promising  candidates  for  the  ministry^and 
the  great  difficully  that  commonly  attends  the  settling  of  any, 
chiefly  through  ^e  straitrhixndeSneaB  of  parishes  toward  the 
support  of  the  gospel;  the  want  of  a  good  diseipUne  in  our 
churches,  and  the  difficulty  upon  many  accounts  of  reviving  it, 
ftc  &c.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  time  for  ministers 
to  wake  up  for  a  redress  of  these  evils;  and  I  can  think  of  no 
way  more  likely,  than  for  those,  who  are  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking  about  the  most  important  things  in  religion,  to  join 
in  a  presbytery.  Don't  you  see  that  Armiman  candidates  can't 
settle  in  the  ministiy  ?  Don't  you  see  how  much  those  want 
the  patronage  of  a  godly  presbytery,  who  do  settle  ?  For  want 
of  i^  they  get  broken  bones,  which  will  pain  them  all  their 
days.  Would  not  such  a  presbyteiy  soon  have  all  the  candi- 
dates of  worth  under  them,  and,  consequently,  presently  most 
of  the  vacant  churches  ?  Our  wild  people  are  not  half  so  much 
prejudiced  against  the  Scottish  constitution  as  against  our 
own.  Many  churches  in  these  parts  might  easily  be  brought 
into  it,  and  my  soul  longs  for  it  •  •  .  For  my  part,  I  think  it 
high  time  that  men  who  have  been  treated  as  Mr.  Bobbins  (of 
Branford)  was,  should  have  some  way  of  relief  which  I  am 
informed  was  the  view  of  that  honest  Calvinist  who  first 
moved  in  that  proposaL  ...  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  hope 
that  hereby  there  will  be  a  door  opened  for  bringing  things 
into  a  better  posture  among  the  Calvinist  party?  You  know 
how  God  has  overruled  things  in  the  Jerseys." 

Soon  after  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had,  in  1789,  resolved 
that  all  persons,  before  being  received  as  candidates  for  the 
minifltiy,  ehould  be  examined  by  ite  committee  end  approved, 
John  Thomson  proposed  to  Donegal  Presbytery  to  ask  the 
synod  to  establish  a  school  of  its  own.  The  synod,  in  the  May 
of  that  year,  unanimously  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  the  hope  was 
expressed,  that  either  Dickinson  and  Pemberton,  or  Anderson 
and  Robert  Cross,  might  be  prevailed  on  to  go  home  to  Europe 
to  prdsecute  the  affiiir.  Arrangements  were  made  to  facilitate 
Pemberton's  going  to  Boston  to  prepare  preliminary  measures. 
The  commission,  with  correspondents  from  each  presbytery, 
was  ordered  to  meet  in  August,  and  draw  up  proper  directions 
for  the  persons  intrusted  with  this  important  mission.  This 
measure,  if  adopted  unanimously,  must  have  been  carried 
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after  the  withdrawal  of  the  protesting  brethren ;  for  "Gilbert 
Tennent  was  hardy  enough  to  tell  our  synod  that  he  would 
oppose  their  design  of  getting  assistance  wherever  we  should 
make  application,  and  would  maintain  young  men  at  his 
father's  school  in  opposition  to  us." 

The  commission  met ;  but  no  persons  were  present,  either 
fix>m  New  York  or  New  Brunswick  Presbyteries.  Andrews, 
Anderson,  Thomson,  Boyd,  Cross,  Martin,  and  Treat  attended, 
with  the  correspondents,  Cathcart,  Alison,  Black,  Jamison, 
and  D.Evans.  They  resolved  first  to  seek  divine  guidance, 
and  David  Evans  prayed ;  they  then  charged  Andrews  to  write 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Thomson  to  prepare  a  circular 
letter  to  the  congregations,  and  agreed  to  call  the  synod  to- 
gether in  September,  to  deliberate  further  on  the  matter. 

Andrews,  Cross,  and  Treat  were  appointed  to  prepare  ad- 
dresses, credentials,  and  letters,  to  be  laid  before  the  synod ; 
but,  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  breaking  out,  the 
calling  of  the  synod  was  omitted. 

By  private  agreement,  the  three  Presbyteries  of  Newcastle, 
Philadelphia,  and  Donegal  met  in  committee  at  the  Great 
Valley,  November  16,  1743,  to  consider  the  necessity  of  using 
speedy  measures  to  educate  youth  to  supply  our  vacancies. 
They  resolved  at  once  to  open  a  school,  and  the  synod  in  the 
spring  took  it  under  its  care.  The  plan  was  to  give  instruction 
in  languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  to  all  gratis;  the  school 
to  be  supported  by  yearly  congregational  collections.  Alison 
was  placed  at  the  head,  and  eleven  ministers  were  appointed 
trustees  to  visit  the  school  and  examine  the  scholars.  No 
presbytery  was  allowed  to  "improve"  any  scholar  who  did  not 
produce  a  joint  testimonial  from  the  trustees  and  the  synod's 
committee.  The  synod  applied  to  the  Trustees  of  Yale,  to 
i^eive  their  scholars  at  such  advanced  stages  as  their  profi- 
ciency warranted,  and  to  admit  them  after  a  year's  residence 
to  a  degree.  Several  ministers  and  gentlemen  helped  them  to 
books  to  begin  a  library.  They  received  a  favourable  response 
from  Yale ;  but  it  seems  none  of  their  scholars  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege. 

Professor  Hutcheson,  of  Glasgow,  had*  proposed  to  Alison 

*  Alif<ni  to  PMsident  Stiles,  in  Ma  ftl  Tato  CoUege. 
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the  setting  on  foot  of  a  Beminary;  and  in  1746,  he  opened  a 
oorrwpondence  with  him,  but  wo  do  not  know  with  what  ad- 
vaatage.  In  1747,  the  synod  determined  to  endeavour  to  pa; 
the  ftrrean  to  the  master,  and  to  get  the  congregations  more 
generally  to  contribute.  In  1748,  they  raised  hU  salary  to 
£40,  intending  to  make  it  up  by  collections,  and  by  "  'sessing" 
each  scholar  twenty  shillings,  and  to  defray  any  deficiency  out 
of  the  yearly  interest  of  the  fund.  In  1749,  they  declined  to 
fbfB  Alison  leave  to  remove  to  Philadelphia,  and  promised  him 
l|pOl,  reserving  liberty  to  exempt  as  many  scholars  from  tuition- 
Am  u  they  please ;  and  giving  him  permission  to  charge  the 
mtaaheseeefit.  Still,  the  point  was  not  arranged  to  his  satia- 
IwHion,  and  they  agreed  to  exempt  only  four  of  their  own 
cbooting;  leaving  it  to  him  to  choose  four  others,  who  should 
eiyoy  the  synod's  bounty,  lie  removed,  in  1752,  to  Philadel- 
pliiu,  as  master  of  the  Latin  school,  without  consulting  the 
presbytery  or  the  commission.  The  synod  overlooked  this,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  "highly  probable  that  in  his  new  sta- 
tiun  be  might  be  serviceable  to  the  church  in  teaching  philo- 
sophy and  divinity  so  far  as  his  obligations  to  the  academy 
•wU\  admiL" 

The  school  was  removed  to  Elk,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  McDowell,  immediately  on  Alison's  resignation.  He  had 
X'ZO  from  the  synod,  and  an  assistant.  Id  1754,  he  declined 
the  whole  burden,  but  consented  without  charge  to  teach  logic, 
snftthematics,  and  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  The  cncon* 
ragement  formerly  allowed  him  was  given  to  his  assistant, 
ilatthew  Wilson.  It  is  said  that  many  able  ministers  were 
educated  during  Alison's  time  in  the  synod's  school,  and  that 
two  Dutch  Befomied  miniatere,  bom  in  this  country,  were 
«dacated  by  him.* 

The  synod  also  afforded  aid  to  Samson  Smith  for  his  school 
at  Cbeatnut  Level,  and  procured  him  a  yearly  donation  from 
the  British  Society  for  Educating  German  Children  in  Fena- 
■ylraaia. 

Thas,  their  efforts  resulted  in  no  great  permanent  institu- 
tioB.     The  well-devised  scheme  of  making  Alison  a  subordi- 
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Date  instructor  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia  enlisted  the  Old 
Side  in  the  enpport  of  that  institution,  and  drew  them  off  for 
many  years  from  attempting  to  erect  a  college  of  their  own. 

The  Preshytery  of  New  York  was  probably  mainly  induced 
to  press  the  forming  of  a  new  synod,  in  order  to  found  a  semi- 
nary of  learning  on  an  equal  scale  with  those  of  New  England. 
The  stand  in  regard  to  the  Revival  taken  by  Harvard  and 
Yale  seemed  to  render  this  necessary,  and  had  probably  led 
to  an  attempt  to  establish  a  school  at  New  London.*  Although 
this  eftbrt  was  unsuccessful,  still,  the  causes  in  which  it  had  its 
origin  remained  in  full  force.  The  obstinate  refuaalf  of  the 
authorities  of  Yale  to  admit  Brainerd  to  his  degree,  after  his 
humble  submission,  and  in  disregard  of  tlie  personal  repeated 
earnest  solicitation  of  Dickinson,  Pierson,  Burr,  and  Edwards, 
satisfied  them  that  it  was  time  to  arise  and  build  a  seminary, 
suited  to  the  times,  to  be  under  the  influence  of  those  who 
saw  a  glorious  work  of  God's  grace  in  the  appearaTiees  con- 
temptuously designated  "a  religious  stir."  A  charter,  to  incor- 
porate sundry  persons  to  found  a  college,  passed  the  great  seal 
of  the  province,  tested  by  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President 
of  his  Majestj''8  Council  in  New  Jersey.  This  charter  the 
trustees  refused  to  accept,  Tenuent  strennously  objecting  to 
the  clause  constituting  the  governor  of  tlje  province,  ex-officio, 
a  trustee.  The  college,  however,  was  commenced  at  Elizabeth- 
town:  the  newspapere,  in  April,  1747,  advertise  that,  on  the 
fourth  week  in  May,  all  pereouB  suitably  qualified  may  be  ad- 
mitted aa  students.  On  the  death  of  Dickinson,  in  October 
of  that  year,  it  was  removed  to  Newark,  and  placed  under  the 
presidency  of  Burr.  Whitefield  wrote  to  Pembertou,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1748,  urging  him  to  come  to  England,  with  one  of  the 
converted  Indians,  in  behalf  of  the  college. 

Governor  BelcherJ  had  from  time  to  time,  by  letters,  intro- 


*  "That  thing  ealled  tho  Shepherd's  Tent"  bad  beta  wt  up  b;  Rer.  Timothj 
Allen,  at  Neir  London,  to  eduoate  "gritcioua  youths;"  bat  the  CoDnoeticut  LegisU- 
ture,  in  1742,  made  it  penal  far  privaM  or  unknown  peraona  to  condoct  nub  armi- 
naries,  and  ordained  thnC  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  pHiUDgM  of  the  minialrj 
of  the  standing  order,  without  a  diploma  from  Britain,  Yale,  or  Harvard.  The 
tent  was  shiftid  to  the  Namigansetts,  and  soou  giTCQ  up. 

t  Dr.  AlEwnder's  Log  College. 

}  life  and  Times  of  Xiad;  Huntingdon. 
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daced  the  college  to  the  notice  of  Lady  Huotiiigdon ;  Wliit«- 
field  had  drawn  ber  attention  to  it  also.  In  the  early  part  of 
1750,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Colonel  Elisha  Williams,  of  Weathera- 
field,  formerly  Rector  of  Yale,  came  to  England,  with  letters 
from  Belcher  and  Burr.  Whitefield  introduced  them  to 
coantesB,  at  her  Beat  at  Aehby.  A  statement  of  the  intended 
pUn  and  enlargement  of  the  college  was  drawn ;  and  by  her 
advice  it  was  printed,  with  a  recommendation  signed  by  herself, 
Doddridge,  and  Whitefield.  Several  of  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters promised  their  assistauce.  She  was  active  in  collecting 
coiuidenble  euma,  and  corresponded  with  many  persons  in  its 
bebaJf  in  England  and  Scotland.  Whitefield  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  could 
effectually  further  the  object.  He  wrote,  in  May,  1750,  to 
UcCuIloch,  of  Cambuelang,  "concerning  the  Presbyterian  col- 
lege in  the  .lerHeys,  the  importance  and  extensive  influence  of 
which  you  have  long  been  apprized  of.  Mr.  Allen,  a  friend  of 
Governor  Belcher's,  is  come  over  with  a  commission  to  nego- 
tiate this  matter ;  he  hath  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Pemberton  sent  you  some  months  past.  This  letter 
bath  been  shown  to  Dr.  Doddridge  and  several  of  the  London 
ministerH,  who  all  approve  of  the  thing  and  promise  their  as- 
ewtance.  Last  week  I  preached  at  Northampton,  and  conversed 
with  Dr.  Doddridge  about  it.  The  scheme  that  was  then  judged 
most  practicable  was  this : — that  Mr.  Pemberton's  letter  should 
he  pubtished,  and  a  recommendation  of  the  atiair,  subscribed 
hy  Dr.  Doddridge  and  others,  should  be  annexed ;  that  a  sub- 
•cription  aad  collections  should  be  set  on  foot  in  England,  and 
that  afterwards  Mr.  Allen  should  go  to  Scotland.  I  think  it 
an  a£^r  that  requires  despatch.  Governor  Belcher  is  old,  but 
a  moet  hearty  man  for  promoting  Qod'e  glory  and  the  goi^d  of 
mankind.  The  spreading  of  the  gospel  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
^oi»  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  it,  and  I  winh  them 
much  success  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Allen  died  in  the 
•timiaer  of  the  gaol-fever,  which  broke  out  in  London,  and 
carried  off  four  of  the  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

In  1751,  the  synod  mot  at  Newark,  at  commencement,  and, 
•t  the  request  of  the  tnistcoa,  sent  Burr,  Treat,  W,  Tennent, 
■ad  Davies,  to  New  York,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  congre- 
gation to  bis  going.     Pemberton  had  at  the  time  no  family; 
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and  though  Cumming,  liis  colleague,  was  to  remain,  and  the 
trustees  offered  to  BUfiplj  the  pulpit,  the  people  and  Cumming 
unaccountably  refused.  In  the  winter  of  1752,  the  trustees 
solicited  Davios  to  go  with  Gilbert  Tennent  to  Great  Britain 
on  this  embassy.  Whitefleld  wrote,  June  8,  1753,  "I  am  glad 
Mr.  Teunent  is  coming  with  Mr.  Davies:  if  they  come  with 
thoir  old  fire,  I  trust  they  will  be  enabled  to  do  wonders." 
The  synod  unanimously  appointed  them  to  this  minion  in 
October,  and  they  arrived  in  London  on  Christmas  day.  The 
next  day  they  saw  Wliitefield,  and  he  gave  tliem  recommenda- 
tory letters  to  Scotland.  In  London  they  had  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  collected  £1100,  though  they  had  not  expected  X300. 

Davies  said,*  April  7,  1754,  "We  have  had  most  surprising 
success  in  our  mission,  which  I  cannot  review  without  passion- 
ate emotions.  Our  friends  in  America  cannot  hear  the  news 
with  the  same  surprise,  as  they  do  not  know  the  diffieultiest 
we  have  had  to  encounter;  to  me  it  appears  the  most  signal 
interpositiou  of  Providence  I  ever  saw."  September  2:  "I 
think  it  an  evidence  of  the  remarkable  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  college,  that,  wherever  I  have  stayed  to 
make  a  collection,  it  has  doubled  what  was  ever  raised  before 
on  a  like  occasion." 

Mr.  Hogg,  an  eminent  Christian  merchant  in  Edlnbui^h, 
wrote  to  President  Burr,  August  28,  1755,  "I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  acquaint  yon,  that  the  collection  ordered  by  the 
General  Assembly  amounts  to  above  £1000;  of  which  fifty 
pounds  is  from  the  Marqnis  of  Lothian.  The  General  Assem- 
bly, in  May,  renewed  their  appointment  to  all  ministers  who 
have  not  collected,  to  do  so  with  all  speed.  The  surprising  ap- 
pearance of  Providence,  in  giving  Mr.  Tennent  and  Mr.  Davies 
such'succcBS,  is  indeed  matter  of  great  thankfulness  and  praise. 
"We  would  fain  hope  that  it  is  a  token  for  good  that  the  Lord 
will  make  that  semhiary  of  learning  eminently  useful  in  send- 
ing forth  labourers  into  his  vineyard." 

■"  Diary,  printed  in  Dr.  Foote's  Sketches  of  Virginia. 

j-  Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  George  BensDn  did  not  sign  the  recommeDdation  vithont  a  sneer 
■t  gabBcriptioD  to  creeds.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Muyhew.  April  IT,  1754,  "I  hare 
eode&Toured  to  eetarge  their  notionn  of  lihertj  and  cbsrilj',  irhtch  appear  to  me 
greatl;  confined.  Thej  are  diligent  and  deitraus  men,  and  hare  had  great  succeu." 
—Brad/vrd'i  Lifi  of  MayhKn. 
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Tennent  obtained  X500  in  Ireland.  It  was  supposed  by  Hogg 
that  the  collections  in  Britain  and  Ireland  would  not  be  less 
than  X4000 ;  probably  this  did  not  embrace  the  whole  amount 
collected. 

The  moneys  collected  by  them  enabled  the  trastees  to 
erect  a  commodious  building  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  neceesaiy  instructors.  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut*  each  allowed  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
college. 

Governor  Belcher  was  ever  ready  to  aid  in  the  good  work^ 
and  his  patronage  was  needed  to  the  latest  moment  of  his 
life ;  for  Burrf  undoubtedly  hastened  his  own  end,  by  travel- 
ling when  sick  to  meet  the  le^lature  and  to  urge  them  to 
repeal  or  not  enact  a  clause  requiring  military  duty  of  the 
students. 

The  growth  of  the  college  is  said  to  have  had  a  powerftil 
influence  on  YalCi  and  to  have  hastened  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  of  divinity. 

The  ostensible  motive^  of  President  Clap,  in  urging  this  latter 
measure,  was  that  the  students  of  the  college  were  required  to 
attend  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,  and  that  neither  the 
doctrines,  language,  nor  manner  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  NoyeSi 
were  in  any  degree  fitted  to  promote  their  orthodoxy  or 
spirituality,  or  to  fit  them  for  the  becoming  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  pulpit  In  the  Stiles  Manuscripts  it  is  charged 
that  his  real  design  was  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tution for  orthodoxy,  and  to  prevent  the  Jersey  College  from 
drawing  off  students.  Clap  succeeded,  it  is  said,  by  these 
considerations,  in  gaining  a  majority  of  votes  and  carrying  his 
point  Elliot,  of  Killingly,  Noyes,  of  Now  Haven,  and  Rug- 
gles,  of  Guilford,  protested  against  the  measure. .  In  Septem- 
ber, 1755,  I^aphtali  Dagget,  of  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  one 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  synod,  was  nominated  to  that 


*  Newspaper  adyertiBeinents.  In  Mftroh,  1764,  George  Spnflford,  Andrew  Reed, 
WiUiftm  Gnuit,  John  Sayre,  A.  Hodge,  William  Henry,  Hugh  MoCallough,  and 
Samnel  Hazard,  managers  of  the  lottery  granted  by  Connecticut  for  the  college, 
state  that  there  are  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tickets,  and 
three  thousand  and  eighty-eight  prises. 

t  Caleb  Smith's  prefiuse  to  Burr's  sermon  on  Belcher's  death. 

X  Stiles  MSS.— Tale  College. 
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high  post.  He  exhiliited  to  the  tniateee,  November  21,  a 
confeasiou  of  his  iaitlj,  doclared  his  full  aud  explicit  consent 
to  all  the  tloctrinea  contained  in  our  Catechlania  and  Confes- 
Bion,  aud  expressly  renounced  the  prevailing  errors  of  tha 
times.    He  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1756. 

In  the  following  year  there  were  revivals  at  Tale  and  at 
Nassau  Hall:  the  latter  iuetitution  experienced  the  largest 
refreshing.*  Davies  tella  us  that  it  began  with  the  sou  of  a 
considerable  gentleman  iu  New  York,  and  was  general  before 
the  president  knew  of  it. 

The  first  appearance  of  it  caused  much  opposition  and  mi». 
representation.  "This  religioust  concern  was  not  begun  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  preaching,  or  promoted  by  any  alarm- 
ing methods;  yet  some  were  ready  to  sink  under  ite  weight. 
It  spread  like  the  increasing  light  of  the  morning.  A  wise 
and  gracious  Providence  had  brought  about  a  concurrence  of 
different  incidents,  which  tended  to  lead  the  students  to 
thoughtfulneas  about  their  souls.  These  things,  viewed  in 
connection,  manlfestfd  the  finger  of  God;  the  freeness  of 
whose  grace  appears  by  considering  that,  a  little  before  thia 
merciful  visitation,  some  of  the  youth  had  given  a  looser  rein 
to  their  corruptions  than  was  common  among  them.  A  spirit 
of  pride  aud  contention  prevailed,  to  the  great  grief  and  almost 
discouragement  of  the  worthy  president." 

BurrJ  wrote  to  Edwards,  February  12,  1757  ; — "  Ab  I  have 
had  more  fatigue,  so  I  have  had  more  comfort  in  my  little* 
society  this  winter  than  ever.  There  has  been  more  of  a  reli- 
gions concern  than  I  have  ever  known ;  some  of  the  most 
careless  and  thoughtless  are  considerably  reformed,  and  others 
solemnly  concerned,"  February  14  :  "  Ilalf  the  students  join 
in  the  society.  Much  old  experience  has  taught  me  to  judge 
of  these  things  more  by  their  fruits  than  by  any  accountB 
of  experience  for  a  abort  season."  February  22:  "I  never  saw 
any  thing  in  the  late  revival  that  more  evidently  discovered 
the  hand  of  God.     Mr.  Spencer  says  the  same.     Certainly  a 


•  Baoon'B  HisUirioal  Disaoursea. — Connecticut  ETBngelical  Miig«»io«. 
f  Gilbert  Teniiont's  prefaee  to  liis  Sormons  on  Importftnt  Subject«. 
j  GillifiB.      Obadiah  WelU,    of  New  York,    to   BellBmy,   Harob  19,   1767 : 
"Fourteen  have  been  couvcrtcJ  in  the  senior  cIsbb." 
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great  and  glorioiu  work  is  going  on.  For  nearly  a  month,  a 
religious  conoem  has  been  universal,  not  one  student  ex- 
cepted. When  it  began,  I  called  such  as  were  hopefully 
pious,  and  laid  before  them  what  I  thought  had  obstructed 
the  work  of  God  heretofore.  Their  conduct  has  been  very 
prudent  Mr.  William  Tennent  agreed  as  to  the  method 
pursued,  and  has  been  very  helpful  by  private  applications.'* 
March:  *^I  never  observed  conviction  of  sin  so  rational, 
solemn,  and  thorough." 

Thus  wrote  Tennent,  of  Freehold,*  to  Samuel  Finley,  and 
he  sent  the  glad  tidings  to  J>avies  :^— ^  I  went  to  the  college 
last  Monday,  and  saw  a  memorable  display  of  Gh)d's  power 
and  grace  in  the  conviction  of  sinners.  The  whole  house  was 
a  Bochim.  A  sense  of  God's  holiness  was  so  impressed  on 
the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants,  that  all  of  them,  excepting  two, 
(esteemed  religious,)  were  greatiy  shaken  as  to  the  state  of 
their  souls.  This  gracious  ray  reached  the  Latin  School,  and 
much  affected  the  master  and  a  number  of  the  scholars.  ISot 
was  it  confined  to  the  students :  some  others  were  likewise 
awakened. 

^*  I  conversed  with  all  the  present  members  of  the  college, 
excepting  one,  who  generally  inquired,  witb  solicitude,  what 
they  should  do  to  be  saved ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  in  that 
case,  who  had  more  clear  views  of  Gk>d  and  themselves,  or 
more  genuine  sorrow  for  sin  and  longing  for  Jesus.  This 
blessed  work  of  the  Most  High  so  far  exceeded  all  my  ex- 
pectations, that  I  was  lost  in  surprise  and  constrained  to  say. 
Is  it  so  ?  can  it  be  so  ?  Nor  was  ray  being  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness, from  Monday  till  Friday,  able  to  recover  me  from  my 
astonishment  I  felt  as  the  apostles  when  it  was  told  them 
ihe  Lord  had  risen.  They  could  not  believe,  through  fear 
and  great  joy. 

.''My  reverend  brethren  and  myself  were  'as  those  that 
dream.'  There  was  littie  or  notiiing  of  the  passions  in  the 
preachers  during  their  public  performances,  nor  any  public 
discourses  during  the  hours  allotted  for  study ;  only,  at  mom* 
iDg  and  evening  prayers,  some  plain  and  brief  directions 


*  Printed  in  the  Log  College,  from  the  ori^nal  in  the  hands  of  President 
Csraahsa. 
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suitable  for  persons  under  spiritual  trouble  were  delivered. 
Before  I  came  away,  several  persons  received  something  like 
the  gift  of  the  spirit  of  adoption,  being  tenderly  affected  with 
a  sense  of  redeeming  love,  and  thereby  determined  to  endea> 
TOur  after  universal  holiness. 

"I  cannot  fully  represent  this  glorious  work.  It  will  bear 
your  most  enlarged  apprehensions  of  a  day  of  grace.  Let  God 
have  all  the  glory !  It  was  indeed  as  a  tree  of  life  to  my  soul. 
Yea,  it  is  still  to  me  aa  if  I  bad  seen  the  face  of  God." 

In  March,  Gilbert  Tennent*  was  informed  of  an  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  divine  power  and  presence  there, 
and  requested  to  come  aud  see.  "With  this  kind  motion 
I  gladly  complied;  and,  ha\'ing  been  tliere  some  time,  had  all 
the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  aforesaid  report  that  could 
be  in  reason  desired." 

Daviesf  was  informed  by  some  of  the  students,  that  the 
son  of  a  very  considerable  gentleman  iu  New  York,  being 
sick  at  the  college,  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt.  Hia 
discourse  made  an  impression  on  some,  and  they  on  others,  so 
that  it  was  general  before  the  worthy  president  knew  any 
thing  of  it.  Misrepresentations  were  sent  abroad,  and  some 
took  away  their  sons  ;  but  most  were  sent  back.  As  early  aa 
June,  two  or  three  had  been  drawn  by  wicked  companions 
into  their  former  evil  habits.  He  learned  from  Mr.  DuffielJ, 
a  young  minister,  that  there  was  a  pretty  general  awakening 
among  the  young  throughout  the  Jerseys. 

Of  the  four  classes  then  in  the  college,  twenty  students 
became  ministers  of  our  church. 

Two  days  before  the  commencement  in  that  year,  President 
Burr  died.  His  father-in-law,  Jonathan  Edn-ards,  was  imme- 
diately called  to  succeed  him ;  but  he  died  of  smallpox, 
March  22,  1758. 

"  An  earthquake!  spread  a  tremour  through  a  great  part 
of  our  continent  on  that  melancholy  day.  llow  much  more 
did  Nassau  Hall  tremble  when  this  pillar  fell !"  His  cha- 
racter has  boon  drawn  by  many  friends.  Dr.  Cutler,§  ChuR'h 
missionary  at  Boston,  said  of  him,  "  I  have  known  the  man. 


t  GiUiea. 

I  Albanj  DaonmenU. 
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Of  mncli  sobriety  and  gravity,  and  more  decent  in  his  lan- 
guage than  Majrhew  or  Prince;  but  odd  in  his  principles, 
haughty,  stil^  and  morose.  There  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  subeoribers  from  Scotland  to  his  book."  (August 
28, 1764.) 

Gilbert  Tennent,  in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  April  6, 1758, 
expressed  his  high  sense  of  Edwards's  excellencies: — ^^^ There 
was  a  great  calm  in  his  soul  at  his  exit."  After  leaving 
messages  with  Mrs.  Burr  for  his  wife  and  children,  who  were 
absent,  ^'  he  looked  about,  and  said,  ^  Now  where  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  my  true  and  never>fidling  Friend ;'  and  so  he  fell 
asleep  and  went  to  that  Lord  he  loved." 

In  1762,  <' sixteen  popular  students,"  as  Whitefield  expresses 
it,  were  converted,  soon  after  the  induction  of  Samuel  Finley 
to  the  presidency.  The  revival*  began  in  the  freshman  class, 
spread  through  the  college,  and  widely  refireshed  the  sur- 
rounding countiy.  Of  the  four  classes,  twenty-five  entered 
the  ministry  of  our  church ;  fifty  of  the  students  are  said  to 
have  united  with  the  church. 

Four  short  years  were  not  gone,  before  Finley  passed  from 
earth ;  but  Gtod,  who  had  so  graciously  supplied  each  former 
loss,  again  displayed  his  kindness  in  sending  Witherspoon, 
and  preserving  him  to  be  its  venerated  head  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Before  noticing  any  of  the  results  which  fiowed  from  the 

onion  of  the  synods,  it  is  desirable  that  the  ^^plan"  or  basis 

on  which  these  bodies  eventually  were  incorporated  should  be 

given  in  full.    It  will  be  found  in  the  ^^  Records* 'f  of  the  first 

meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which 

assembled  at  Philadelphia,  May  22, 1758.      Observations  on 

the  consequences  of  its  adoption  will  follow  in  a  subsequent 

chapter. 

This  document  is  as  follows : — 

'^  The  plan  of  union  agreed  upon  between  the  Synods  of 
^ew  York  and  Philadelphia,  at  their  meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
Alay  29, 1758. 

^^  The  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  taking  into 

^'^u__    II     -  --  —  — I--  III  I  -  — 

*  Dr.  Woodhnll,  of  Freehold :  printed  in  Sohenek's  Historical  Disooorse  at 
J^rinceton. 

f  Beoorda  of  tlio  Pteabyteriaa  Chnroh  in  Ameriea,  pp.  286-7 
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BflrioaB  consideration  tlie  present  divided  state  of  the  Presby 
terian  churcli  in  this  laud,  and  being  deeply  sensible,  that  the 
division  of  the  church  tends  to  weaken  its  iiiterests,  to  dia- 
honour  religion,  and  coneequeutly  its  glorious  Author;  to 
render  government  and  discipline  iueifectual,  and,  tinally,  to 
dissolve  its  very  frame;  and,  being  desirous  to  pursue  each 
measures  as  may  most  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and  ihii 
establishment  and  edification  of  Ms  people,  do  judge  it  to  be 
our  indispensable  duty  to  study  the  things  that  make  for 
peace,  and  to  endeavour  the  healing  of  that  breach  which  has 
for  some  time  siibsiatdd  amongst  us,  tliat  so  its  hurtful  conse- 
queuces  may  not  extend  to  posterity;  that  all  occasion  of 
reproach  upon  our  society  may  be  removed,  and  that  we  may 
carry  on  the  great  designs  of  religion  to  better  advantage  than 
we  can  do  in  a  divided  state ;  and  since  both  synods  contiuua 
to  profess  the  same  principles  of  faith,  and  adhere  to  the  same 
form  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline,  there  is  the 
greater  reason  to  endeavour  the  compromising  those  differences, 
which  were  agitated  many  years  ago  with  too  great  warmth 
and  animosity,  and  unite  in  one  body. 

"For  which  end,  and  that  no  jealousies  or  grounds  of 
alienation  may  remain,  and  also  to  prevent  future  breaches 
of  like  nature,  wo  agree  to  unite  and  do  unite  in  one  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
on  the  following  plan. 

"  I.  Both  synods  having  always  approved  and  received  the 
"Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  aa  an  orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  we  do  still  receive  the 
same  as  the  confession  of  our  faith,  and  also  adhere  to  the 
plan  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline,  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Directory,  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all  our  mem- 
bers and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  that  they  preach  and 
teach  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  Confes- 
sion and  Cateehiams,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors  contrary 
thereto. 

"  n.  That  when  any  matter  is  determined  by  a  major  vote, 
every  member  shall  either  actively  concur  with  or  passively 
fiiibmit  to  such  determination ;  or,  if  his  conscience  permit 
liim  to  do  neiUier,  be  shall,  after  suflicient  liberty  modestly 
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to  reason  and  remonstrate,  peaceably  withdraw  from  our  com* 
munion,  without  attempting  to  make  any  schism.  Provided 
always,  that  this  shall  be  understood  to  extend  only  to  such 
determinations  as  the  body  shall  judge  indispensable  in  doo* 
trine  or  Presbyterian  government 

^'  HL  That  imy  member  or  members,  for  the  es^oneration 
of  his  or  their  conscience  before  God,  have  a  right  to  protest 
against  any  act  or  procedure  of  our  highest  judicature,  because 
there  is  no  further  appeal  to  another  for  redress ;  and  to  require 
that  such  protestation  be  recorded  in  their  minutes.  And,  aa 
such  a  protest  }s  a  solemn  appeal  from  the  bar  of  said  judi-* 
cature,  no  member  is  liable  to  prosecution  on  the  account 
of  his  protesting.  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  deemed 
irregular  and  unlawful,  to  enter  a  protestation  against  any 
member  or  members,  or  to  protest  facts  or  accusations  instead 
of  proving  them,  unless  a  fair  trial  be  refused,  even  by  the 
highest  judicature.  And  it  is  agreed,  that  protestations  are 
only  to  be  entered  against  the  public  acts,  judgments,  or 
determinations  of  the  judicature  with  which  the  protester's 
conscience  is  offended. 

^'  IV.  As  the  protestation  entered  in  the  Sjmod  of  Phila* 
delphia,  amio  Domino  1741,  has  been  apprehended  to  have 
been  approved  and  received  by  an  act  of  said  synod,  and  on 
that  account  was  judged  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  a  union ;  the 
said  synod  declare  that  they  never  judicially  adopted  the  said 
protestation,  nor  do  account  it  a  synodical  act,  but  that  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  act  of  those  only  who  subscribed  it ;  and 
therefore  cannot  in  its  nature  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  union 
of  the  two  synods,  especially  considering  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  both  synods  have  become  members  since  the  said 
protestation  was  entered. 

^^  V.  That  it  shall  be  esteemed  and  treated  as  a  censurable 
evil,  to  accuse  any  member  of  heterodoxy,  insufficiency,  or 
immorality,  in  a  calumniating  manner,  or  otherwise  than  by 
private  brotherly  admonition,  or  by  a  regular  process  accord* 
iug  to  our  known  rules  of  judicial  trial  in  cases  of  scandal* 
And  it  shall  be  considered  in  the  same  view,  if  any  presbytery 
appoint  supplies  within  the  bounds  of  another  presbytery 
without  their  concurrence;  or  if  any  member  officiate  in 
another's  congregatibn^  without  asking  and  obtaining  his 
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consent,  or  the  session's  in  case  the  minister  he  ahsent ;  yet 
it  shall  he  esteemed  unhrotherly  for  any  one,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  refuse  his  consent  to  a  regular  memher 
when  it  is  requested. 

"  VI.  That  no  presbytery  shall  license  or  ordain  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  any  candidate,  until  he  give  them  competent 
satisfEtction  as  to  his  learning,  and  experimental  acquaintance 
with  religion,  and  skill  in  divinity  and  cases  of  conscience ; 
and  declare  his  acceptance  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  his  &ith,  and  promise 
subjection  to  the  Presbyterian  plan  of  government  in  the 
Westminster  Directory. 

"  Vn.  The  synods  declare  it  is  their  earnest  desire,  that  a 
complete  union  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
agree  that  the  united  synod  shall  model  the  several  presby- 
teries in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  most  expedient 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  presbyteries,  where  an  alteration 
does  not  appear  to  be  for  edification,  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent form.  As  to  divided  congregations,  it  is  agreed  that 
such  as  have  settled  ministers  on  both  sides  be  allowed  to 
continue  as  they  are ;  that  where  those  of  one  side  have  a 
settled  minister,  the  other,  being  vacant,  may  join  with  the 
settled  minister,  if  a  majority  choose  so  to  do ;  that,  when 
both  sides  are  vacant,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  unite 
together. 

"  Vin.  As  the  late  religious  appearances  occasioned  much 
speculation  and  debate,  the  members  of  the  New  York  Synod, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehensions,  declare  their  ad- 
herence to  their  former  sentiments  in  favour  of  them, — ^that  a 
blessed  work  of  God's  holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  numbers 
was  then  carried  on ;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
this  united  synod  agree  in  declaring  that,  as  all  mankind  are 
naturally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  an  entire  change  of  heart 
and  life  is  necessary  to  make  them  meet  for  the  service  and 
enjoyment  of  God ;  that  such  a  change  can  be  only  effected 
by  the  powerful  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  that  when 
sinners  are  made  sensible  of  their  lost  condition  and  abso- 
lute inability  to  recover  themselves,  are  enlightened  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  convinced  of  his  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  save,  and  upon  gospel  encouragAnents  do  choose  him 
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fbr  iheir  Saviour,  and,  renouncing  their  own  righteousnesB 
in  point  of  merit,  depend  upon  his  imputed  rigbteoasness 
for  their  jnstiflcation  before  GKkL,  and  on  his  wisdom  and 
strength  for  guidance  and  support  When  upon  these  appre* 
hensions  and  exercises  thdr  souls  are  comforted,  notwith- 
standing all  their  past  guilt,  and  rejoice  in  God  through 
Jesus  Ohrist, — ^when  they  hate  and  bewail  their  sins  of  heart 
and  life,  delight  in  the  laws  of  Gk)d,  without  exception,  reve- 
rently and  diligently  attend  his  ordinances,  become  humble 
and  self-denied,  and  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
please  and  glorify  God  and  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  men,— 
this  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  gracious  work  of  God,  even 
though  it  should  be  attended  with  unusual  bodily  commo- 
tions or  some  more  exceptionable  circumstances,  by  means 
of  infirmity,  temptations,  or  remaining  corruptions ;  and, 
wherever  religious  appearances  are  attended  with  the  good 
effects  above  mentioned,  we  desire  to  rejoice  in  and  thank 
God  for  them. 

''But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  persons  seeming  to  be 
under  a  religious  concern,  imiagine  that  they  have  visions  of 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  hear  voices,  or  see  ex-^ 
temal  lights,  or  have  fointing  and  convulsion-like  fits,  and  on 
the  account  of  these  judge  themselves  to  be  truly  converted^ 
though  they  have  not  the  scriptural  characters  of  a  work  of 
God  above  described,  we  believe  such  persons  are  under  a 
dangerous  delusion.  And  we  testify  our  utter  disapprobation 
of  such  a  delusion,  wherever  it  attends  any  religious  appear- 
ances, in  any  church  or  time. 

'^  Now,  as  both  synods  are  agreed  in  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  a  work  of  grace,  and  declare  their 
desire  and  purpose  to  promote  it,  different  judgments  re- 
specting particular  matters  of  fact  ought  not  to  prevent  their 
union;  especially  as  many  of  the  present  members  have 
entered  into  the  ministry  since  the  time  of  the  aforesaid 
religious  appearances. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  design  of  our  union  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Mediator's  kingdom,  and  as  the  wise  and 
faithful  discharge  of  the  ministerial  function  is  the  principal 
appointed  mean  for  that  glorious  end,  we  judge  that  this  is  a 
proper  occasion  to  manifest  our  sincere  ^intention  unitedly  to 
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exert  onrselves  to  fulfil  the  ministry  we  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Accordingly,  we  unanimously  declare  our  se- 
rious and  fixed  resolution,  by  divine  aid,  to  take  heed  to  our* 
selves,  that  our  hearts  be  upright,  our  discourse  edifying,  and 
enr  lives  exemplary  for  purity  and  godliness ;  to  take  heed  to 
our  doctrine,  tlmt  it  be  not  only  orthodox,  but  evangelical  and 
spiritual,  tending  to  awaken  tiie  secure  to  a  suitable  concern 
for  their  salvation,  and  to  instruct  and  encourage  sincere 
Christians,  thus  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  con* 
science  in  the  sight  of  Ood ;  to  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
among  ourselves,  and  strengthen  each  oUier's  hands  in  pro- 
moting  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  diffusing  the  savour 
of  piety  among  our  people. 

"  Finally,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  under  our  care, 
fhat,  instead  of  indulging  a  contentious  disposition,  they 
would  love  each  other  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently,  as  brethren 
who  profess  subjection  to  the  same  Lord,  adhere  to  the  same 
finith,  worship,  and  government,  and  entertain  the  same  hope 
of  glory.  And  we  desire  that  they  would  improve  the  present 
union  for  their  mutual  edification,  combine  to  strengthen  the 
eommon  interests  of  religion,  and  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  path 
of  life ;  which  we  pray  the  God  of  all  grace  would  please  to 
offect,  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

'^  The  synod  agree,  that  all  former  differences  and  disputes 
•re  laid  aside  and  buried ;  and  that  no  future  inquiry  or  vote 
■hall  be  proposed  in  this  synod  concerning  these  things ;  but 
if  any  member  seek  a  synodical  inquiry  or  declaration  about 
any  of  the  matters  of  our  past  differences,  it  shall  be  deemed 
a  censurable  breach  of  this  agreement,  and  be  refused,  and  he 
be  rebuked  accordingly." 
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CHAPTEE    X. 

This  noble  declaration*  is  for  our  church,  what  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  for  our  country.  It  is  a  promul- 
gation of  first  principles, — a  setting  forth  ^f  our  faith,  order, 
and  religion,  as  an  answer  to  those  who  question  us.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  our  ecclesiastical  compact,  the  bond  of  our 
union.  It  is  with  grateful  exultation,  that  we  read,  that  this 
declaration  was  unanimously  adopted, — that  every  member 
of  the  mnited  synod  set  his  hand  to  this  testimony  in  behalf 
of  truth,  order,  and  evangelical  religion. 

Every  occasion  of  contention  was  shut  out  but  two :  one  of 
them— ^e  remodelling  of  the  presbyteries — ^had  been  forced 
in  by  the  astonishing  pertinacity  of  the  Old  Side.  The  other 
—the  examining  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  touching  the 
saving  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  hearts — ^was 
regarded  by  both  sides  as  a  necessary  duty ;  but,  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  examination  should  be  made,  they  differed 
totally. 

There  were  many  circumstances  steadily  concurring  to 
produce  on  these  points  alienation  of  feeling,  and  to  make  the 
union  merely  nominal.  Like  the  trickling  of  drop  on  drop  in 
the  slight  crevice  of  the  anvil  or  the  narrow  fissure  in  the  clifl^ 
—of  little  moment  till  the  freezing  air  distends  them  and  the 
iron  is  burst  in  sunder,  and  the  mountain  shakes,  and  the 
forest  crashes  beneath  the  falling  fragments  of  the  rifted  rock, 
— so  what,  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  Christian  affection  and 
brotherly  kindness,  would  have  distilled  and  exhaled  unper- 
ceived  and  harmless,  became,  in  the  polar  temperature  of 
declining  piety,  mighty  to  shake  and  shiver  the  &bric  and 
foundation. 

*  Dr.  Hodge. 
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The  Synod  of  New  York  had  the  immense  advantage  in 
almost  every  particular.  It  was  superior  in  numbers:  its 
members  were  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  largely  endowed 
with  talent,  occupying  all  the  conspicuous  places  and  com- 
manding posts ;  they  were  of  high  character  for  public  spirit, 
worth,  and  piety.  Their  zeal  prompted  them  to  undertake 
important  enterprises,  and  to  sustain  them  vigorously  till 
crowned  with  success.  They  had  also  large  and  growing  con- 
gregations, and  they  were  seconded  in  their  labours  by  aa 
able  band  of  elders,  and  a  goodly  company  of  prayerful 
parents.  There  was  a  vital  energy  in  their  ministrations. 
If  their  sermons  ^ere  bare  of  ornament  as  skeletons,  they 
were  compacted  together  with  the  joints  and  bands  of  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  promises.  Though  very  dry  to  the 
cursoiy  inspection  of  the  caviller  and  the  trifier,  yet,  like 
the  dead  bones  of  Elisha,  they  gave  life  even  to  the  dead. 
The  increase  of  candidates  of  an  excellent  spirit,  gdomed 
with  appropriate  gifts  for  the  ministry,  was  a  cheering  token 
that  He  who  ascended  on  high  had  accepted  their  works. 

They  had  also  a  college,  with  a  liberal  charter,  in  a  degree 
endowed,  well  officered,  with  a  high  and  increasing  repu- 
tation, under  pious  influence,  and  visited  with  times  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  stationary  for  seventeen  years 
in  numbers,  with  few  young  men  of  distinguished  promise, 
with  congregations  mostly  in  obscure  places  and  not  remark- 
able for  size,  liberality,  or  zeal,  with  no  charter  for  their 
school  at  Newark,  were  under  the  necessity  of  placing^heir 
candidates'*'  in  an  institution  largely  under  the  benumbing 
influence  of  a  paralyzing  Arminianism.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Old  Side  had  more  of  the  bearing  and  courtesy  of  the 
higher  circles,  and  were  too  ready  to  notice  the  deficien- 
cies of  men  whose  thoughts  had  not  been  turned  to  the 
ministry  till  they  had  been  disciplined  to  handicrafts  and 


*  Of  these,  eereral  went  to  England  for  orders,  as  William  Thompson,  aoa 
of  ReT.  Samnel  Thompson,  of  Pennsboro' :  William  Edmeeton,  Reotor  of  8t 
Thomas,  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland ;  Samuel  Magaw,  Rector  of  St  Paul's, 
Philadelphia ;  and  Francis  Wilson,  from  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  and  brother-in- 
law  of  McHenry,  of  Deep  Run ;  and  Matthew  Tate,  eon  of  Rot.  Josofdi  T^tt, 
of  Donegal,  who  also  conformed. 
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tillage.  Their  haughtiness  was  not  nnnoticed  by  their 
hearers;  and  the  synod  and  the  presbyteries  had  cause  to 
lament  the  insulting  arrogance  they  used  in  bringing  appeals 
to  their  bar. 

•  The  New  Side  were  men  of  like  passions  with  others. 
They  were  not  blind  to  the  contrast  between  them  and 
their  old  antagonists.  They  repaid  slights  and  coolness,  by 
exercising,  as  a  majority,  their  power  over  their  brethren, 
after  the  manner  of  conquerors  towards  a  restive  but  helpless 
nation. 

At  the  union,  the  three  Old-Side  ministers  in  Virginia  were 
not  present;  and,  without  being  consulted,  they  were  separated 
from  Donegal  Presbytery  and  annexed  to  Hanover  Presbytery. 
All  the  members  of  the  latter  body  lived  east  of  the  Blue  Kidge, 
except  Brown,  of  Timber-ridge.  They  all  three  attended  the 
synod  in  1759,  and  requested  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  pres- 
bytery, which  should  embrace  also  Brown  and  Iloge,  of  Ope- 
quhon.  It  was  a  most  reasonable  request ;  for,  even  in  our  day, 
most  ministers  would  think  it  a  requisition  equivalent  to 
debarment  from  presbyterial  privileges,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  go  from  Augusta,  or  Rockingham,  to  Hanover,  and  Louisa, 
twice  in  a  year.  The  brethren  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Chesa- 
peake had  been  favoured  with  a  separate  organization,  al- 
though they  were  only  five  in  number,  and  could  as  easily 
attend  presbytery  in  Chester  or  Newcastle  counties,  after  the 
union,  as  before.  The  territory  embraced  in  Lewes  Presbytery 
furnished  few  openings  for  new  congregations,  and  its  declin- 
ing vacancies  offered  small  inducement  to  probationers  to 
settle ;  while  the  Valley  of  Virginia  was  rapidly  filling  up  with 
a  Presbyterian  population,  and  its  new  congregations  and  its 
older  vacancies  drew  all  the  neighbouring  eyes.  The  five 
brethren  in  the  Valley  had  pastoral  charges ;  two  of  those  in 
the  peninsula  were  only  sojourners  for  a  few  years.  The  others 
might  without  inconvenience  have  been  left  in  connection  with 
Newcastle  I^resbyterj- ;  but  it  would  have  been  far  more  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  in  Western  Virginia  to  have  re- 
mained with  Donegal  Presbytery,  than  to  have  been  unequally 
yoked  with  the  distant  ministers  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
majority  of  the  synod  refused  their  request.    There  were  three 

New-Side  men  in  Lewes  Presbytery  to  two  Old-Side;  but, 

is 
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in  the  new  one  asked  for,  the  Old  Side  had  .a  majority  of 
one. 

At  the  union,  no  attempt  was  made  to  remodel  the  Old-Side 
Presbyteries  of  Newcastle  and  Donegal  and  the  New-Side 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  which  embraced  ifiinisters  and  con- 
gregations in  the  bounds  of  both.  They  were  left  as  they 
were  for  one  year.  In  1759,  Donegal  Presbytery  was  absent. 
If  they  hoped,  by  not  attending,  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
existing  state,  they  were  disappointed ;  for  the  synod  directed 
the  two  presbyteries  of  Newcastle  to  confer,  and,  upon  their 
report,  it  was  ordered  that  three  New-Side  men,  llobert  Smith, 
Roan,  and  Hoge,  with  one  Old-Side  man,  Samson  Smith,  should 
be  one  body.  The  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  then  consisted  of 
four  of  the  Old  Side,  Boyd,  McDowell,  Ilector  Alison,  and 
McKcnnan  ;  and  of  eight  of  the  New  Side,  Blair,  Samuel  and 
James  Finley,  Charles  Tennent,  Rodgers,  Bay,  and  Sterling. 
In  no  instance  does  any  unkind  feeling  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  collision  of  the  two  parties.  Donegal  Presbytery 
stood  seven  of  the  Old  Side,  Thomson,  Elder,  Zanehy,  St^el, 
Tate,  McMordie,  and  S.  Smith,  to  three  New  Side,  R.  Smith, 
Roan,  and  Hoge.  The  last  rarely  attended  any  meetings,  and 
added  nothing  but  his  name  to  the  minority.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  at  this  time  Duffield  was  settled  in  Carlisle,  but  he 
was  left  in  Newcastle  Presbytery.  The  synod,  on  being  asked 
whether  the  congregations  of  Steel  and  Duffield  should  build 
each  a  meeting-house  in  that  town,  were  grieved  that  there 
should  still  be  such  a  spirit  of  animosity,  and,  far  from  encou- 
raging any  steps  to  perpetuate  a  divided  state,  enjoined  both 
ministers  to  unite  their  counsels  and  use  their  influence  to 
bring  about  a  cordial  agreement  between  the  congregations, 
that  a  plan  may  be  laid  for  building  a  house  in  common. 
They  built  together  in  the  following  year.  Duffield,  soon  after 
the  new-modelling,  agreed  to  join  Donegal  Presbytery,  though 
not  without  apprehensions  of  unpleasant  consequences.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Blair,  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  freely,  and  censured  Steel  for  having  underhandedly 
and  hastily  obtained  his  call  to  Carlisle.  This  letter  fell  into 
Steel's  hands ;  whether  before  or  after  it  reached  its  destination, 
does  not  appear.  This  greatly  embittered  them,  and  came 
before  the  presbytery,  and  the  letter  was  put  upon  the  record. 
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The  presbytery,  in  1762,  differed  seriously  in  the  trial  of 
Samson  Smith.  The  majority  rejected  the  evidence  of  several 
witnesses,  as  being  incompetent  to  give  legal  testimony:  by 
their  exclusion,  the  prosecution  could  not  be  sustained,  and  he 
was  cleared.  The  rejected  witnesses  appealed  to  the  synod,  as 
did  also  one  of  the  minority  of  the  presbytery;  and  a  highly- 
respectable  committee,  embracing  a  fair  proportion  of  both 
parties,  was  appointed  to  go  on  the  ground  and  hear  the  whole 
case.  They  rejected  one  witness  which  the  presbytery  had" 
refused,  and  admitted  another  rejected  witness  to  testify.  The 
synod  approved  of  the  admission  of  the  latter,  and  by  a  great 
majority  disapproved  of  the  rejection  of  the  other:  ten  mem- 
bere  declared  themselves  not  clear  to  join  in  this  disapproval. 
Ewing  protested  very  learnedly  against  the  admission  of  the 
witnesses,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  criminal  for  him  to 
pay  any  regard  or  submission  to  any  sentence  passed  by  a  judi- 
cature on  such  evidence.  The  synod  replied,  that  they  had 
only  determined  that,  for  any  thing  the  presbytery  or  com- 
mittee had  offered,  both  the  witnesses  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
testify.  The  committee  was  reappointed,  to  meet  at  Little 
Britain,  with  full  powers  to  hear  and  determine. 

But  new  causes  of  difficulty  had  arisen.  The  presbytery  had 
licensed  William  Edmeston,  although  R.  Smith,  Roan,  and 
Duffield  declared  themselves  unsatisfied  with  the  declaration 
of  his  religious  exj)crience.  Roan  appealed,  and  the  matter 
was  left  to  the  same  committee. 

There  was  a  third  appeal.  Duffield  had  objected  to  the 
right  of  Steel's  elder  to  sit  in  presbytery,  because  ho  had  not 
been  ordained.  The  presbytery  overruled  the  objection,  and 
Roan  and  Duffield  appealed.  This  matter  was  deferred  by  the 
synod  for  several  years. 

The  Old-Side  congregation  of  West  Nottingham  petitioned 
to  be  tmnsferrcd  from  Newcastle  to  Donegal  Presbytery,  and 
the  granting  of  this  request  gave  the  majority  an  opportunity 
to  strengthen  the  New-Side  interest  in  that  body.  They 
granted  the  petition,  and  annexed  also  the  New-Side  church 
of  West  Nottingham,  Strain  and  his  congregations,  Chanccford 
and  Slate  Ridge,  and  Uunt  and  his  congregation.  Little 
Britain. 

In  1764,  all  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  ab- 
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sent,  and  all  of  Donegal  Presbytery  but  Robert  Smith  and 
Hunt.  In  17G5,  Robert  and  Samson  Smith,  and  Tate,  attended. 
The  appeal  was  decided  respecting  the  ordination  of  the  elders, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery  was  affirmed.  They  were 
to  be  received  as  elders,  because  they  had  been  elected  by  the 
people,  who  had  acquiesced  in  their  appointment,  though  they 
had  never  explicitly  consented  in  the  face  of  the  congregation 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  presbytery  and  the  synod  agreed 
in  judging  that  it  would  be  for  the  peace  and  edification  of  the 
church  to  have  a  public  declaration  of  consent  made  in  every 
instance  of  accepting  the  eldership. 

The  Second  Congregation  of  West  Nottingham  (Xew  Side) 
made  a  representation  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  to  be  crossed 
in  order  to  meet  with  Donegal  Presbytery,  and  was  reaunexed 
to  Newcastle  Presbytery.  The  majority  of  Donegal  Presbytery 
asked  to  be  divided,  or  to  have  the  members  added  of  late 
years,  ordered  to  return  whence  they  had  been  taken.  This 
led  to  a  remodelling,  obviously  with  a  sole  view  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  New  Side.  They  dissolved  the  old  presbytery, 
and  added  Bay,  of  Deer  Creek,  to  those  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  formed  them  into  Carlisle  Presbytery,  thus 
throwing  Samuel  Thomson  and  Steel  into  connection  with 
Duffield,  Bay,  Strain,  and  Hoge.  By  an  equally  arbitrary,  un- 
called-for, and  preposterous  measure,  all  the  members  east  of 
the  Susquehanna  were  formed,  with  Newcastle  Presbytery,  into 
a  body  called  Lancaster  Presbytery.  Beard,  who  had  been 
installed  over  the  First  Church  in  AVest  Nottingham,  joined  the 
six  others  of  the  Old  Side,  in  declaring  that  this  arrangement 
gave  them  no  relief,  while  their  rights  w^ere  infringed  by  being 
distributed,  unconsulted  and  unwilling,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sjniod.  This  had  no  effijct;  and  a  hope  was  expressed,  that  in 
new  connections,  the  prejudices  and  animosity  might  subside 
and  wear  oft*.  McDowell  and  Ewing  dissented,  and  entered 
their  reasons,  apprehending  that  the  act  was  contrary  to  the 
engagement  at  the  union,  that  the  remodelling  of  the  pres- 
byteries should  be  only  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruc- 
tion. 

In  1766,  the  great  majority  of  the  synod  refused  to  rescind 
the  minute  of  the  last  year,  except  so  far  as  continuing  Carlisle 
Presbytery.     The  effect  of  this  would  have  been  to  restore 
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Neweaetle  Presbytery  to  existeuce,  and  to  revive  Donegal  Prea- 
hytevy,  with  the  Siisqnehanna  for  its  western  bound. 

A  like  fate  await«d  the  proposal  to  revive  Donegal  Presby- 
tery and  leave  Carlisle  untouched,  and  also  the  plan  to  annex 
the  members  of  Donegal  Presbytery  to  the  Second  Philadelplria 
Presbj-tery  for  one  year.  Matthew  Wilaon,  Ewing,  Patrick  and 
Francis  Alison  protested  against  these  refusals,  since  only  the 
exchanging  a  member  or  two  in  two  preabj-teries  would  have 
prevented  the  breach,  Tate  and  Beard  then  declined  the  juris- 
diction of  the  »ynod,  declaring  theraaelvea  members  of  Done- 
gal Preabyteiy  and  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  as  it  existed 
before  the  union.  The  venerable  Kichard  Treat,  the  oldest 
member  of  tbe  synod  except  Pieraon  and  Crosa,  proposed — and 
the  synod  agreed — that  all  should  be  as  it  was  before  erecting 
Carlisle  and  Lancaster  Presbyteries,  This,  however,  was  no 
improvement  of  the  atiair;  for  the  New  Side  had  gained  Bobert 
Cooper,  at  Middle  Spring,  and  Slemons,  at  MBr8h  Creek,  and 
of  course  had  a  stronger  majority  than  before.  They  met  and 
constituted ;  but  the  seven  dissatisfied  brethren  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  and  ordained 
Xiang,  at  West  Conococheague.  They  addi'essfd  tbe  synod; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  letter  further  tlian  to  record, 
that,  having  adopted  the  declinature  of  Beard  and  Tate,  they 
are  no  longer  members  of  this  body.  On  hearing  the  paper  a 
second  time,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  converse  with 
tliem,  and  bring  in  an  overture.  They  proposed  to  erect  the 
members  of  Donegal  Presbytery,  east  of  Susquehanna,  together 
with  Steel,  with  tbe  old  name,  and  to  revive  Carlisle  Presby. 
iBvy,  and  add  Roan,  Thomson,  and  Lang.  This  was  rejected, 
and  the  dissatisfied  brethren  were  assured  that  any  reasonable 
proposals  would  be  heard  on  their  withdrawing  the  declinature. 
Bobert  Smith  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  join  Newcastle 
Presbytery ;  and  Roan  dropped  his  appeal  in  the  case  of  Ed- 
mcston,  on  condition  it  should  be  recorded,  that  he  did  not 
ocqnicBce  in  the  judgment.  In  1768,  Tate  proposed  to  with- 
draw the  declinature,  if  the  synod  would  annex  Samson  Smith 
and  Beard  to  Newcastle  Presbytery;  Samuel  Thomson  and 
Lang  to  Donegal;  and  Tate,  Steel,  Elder,  and  ilcMordie,  to 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  I'hiladelphia.  The  synod  acceded 
to  thiu, — Strain  protesting  that  this  was  erecting  a  monument 
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of  the  former  division,  and  would  have  the  eame  effect  as  a 
rupture  of  the  union,  and  would  obstruct  the  success  of  the 
gospel;  that  it  was  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  in  a 
measure  the  success  of  the  gospel,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  a  few, 
and  that  it  opened  the  door  for  unrestrained  passion  to  demand 
of  the  body  whatever  satisfaction  a  party  might  please.  Roan, 
Duffield,  Cooper,  and  Slomons  protested  that  bad  temper  and 
want  of  brotherly  love  were  the  only  motives  the  dissatisfied 
brethren  had  to  urge;  that  they  had  made  heavy  charges 
against  their  co-presbyters  and  the  synod,  and  had  been  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  promoting  schism ;  that  to  grant  their  request 
was  to  admit  their  charges  and  justify  their  practice,  and  espe- 
cially to  strengthen  a  presbytery*  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  of  the  synod,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  an  existence. 
They  protested  against  it  as  covering  offenders  from  discipline, 
furnishing  a  pernicious  precedent,  and  leading  to  a  waste  of 
precious  time,  which  might  be  better  employed  than  in  a  jour- 
ney of  one  hundred  miles  to  attend  presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  tested,  immediately  after 
the  union,  the  sense  in  which  Article  VI.  of  the  Plan  of  Union 
was  to  be  understood, — viz. :"  Every  candidate,  before  being 
licensed,  shall  give  competent  satisfaction  as  to  his  experimental 
acquaintance  with  religion.**  John  Beard,  a  graduate  of  Nas- 
sau Hall,  had  been  before  K'ewcastle  Presbyter)-  as  a  candidate, 
and,  without  dismission  or  reconmiendation,  applied  to  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  October  23, 1759,  and  w'as  directed  to  visit 
the  members  of  presbytery  at  their  houses,  and  give  them  op- 
portunity of  knowing  his  religious  views  and  spiritual  state. 
This  was  reviving  a  rule  that  had  been  adopted  in  1735,  enact- 
ing, "That  no  student  be  received  to  enter  on  trials  in  order  to 
his  licensing  to  preach,  until  he  shall  repair  unto  the  dwellings 
or  lodgings  of  at  least  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  presby- 
tery, and  thereby  give  them  an  opportunity  to  take. a  \iew  of 
his  parts  and  behaviour.**  In  May,  they  examined  him,  and 
professed  themselves  satisfied  with  every  thing  except  what 
related  to  a  work  of  grace  on  the  soul.  They  proceeded  to 
license  him  in  August,  1760. 

In  May,  1760,  Magaw  oflfered  himself  to  the  presbytery,  and 

*  The  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
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they  reaolved,  that  (hey  were  bound  to  improve  no  candidate, 
until  he  had  visited  the  ministers,  that  they  might  personally 
inspect  into  his  experience.  The  presbytery  heard  hia  declara^ 
tion  of  experience  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  deferred  a  judg- 
ment on  it.  In  August,  1761,  they  debated  the  question  whether 
his  former  declaration  of  experience  was  satisfactory.  Four 
ministers  were  satisfied, — Cross,  Alison,  Simonton,  and  Ewing ; 
Beveu  were  not, — Tennent,  Treat,  Hunter,  Lawrence,  Greenmau, 
Eamaey,  and  Chesnut.  Magaw,*  willing  to  give  them  all  tho 
satisfaction  in  his  power,  offered  to  converse  with  them,  that 
they  might  further  inspect  into  his  state.  The  conversation  af- 
forded them  no  additional  light.  The  question  was  then  taken 
on  proceeding  to  license,  and  five  elders  and  four  ministers  gave 
their  voices  in  the  affirmative,  so  that,  by  a  majority  of  two,  the 
matter  was  settled.  The  elders  were  Philip  Wynkoop,  of 
Abingdon,  George  Brj-an,  of  the  First  Chnrtih,  and  Gunning 
Bedford,  of  the  Second  Church  in  Philadelphia,  M.  Dubois,  of 
Pittsgrove,  and  John  Cloyd,  of  Great  Valley.  The  seven 
ministers  protested,  but  did  not  wish  thereby  to  hinder  the 
raajorily  from  admitting  Magaw  to  preach  as  a  probationer, 
They  unanimously  approved  his  sermon. 

The  application  of  Beard  to   the    Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, after  liaving  left  the  Neweaatle  Presbytery  without 
being  dismissed    from  that    body,  led    to  the  proposal  to 
the   synod   in  1760  of  this   query, — viz. :   Whether  our  stu- 
dents, bred   in   our   colleges,  have   not  a  right  to   apply  to 
any   of   our  presbj-teries    for    improvement    for  the   sacred 
Kork  of- the  ministry?  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  he  re- 
ceived on  suffiuieut  recommendations  ?     It  was  not  answered 
till  1764,  and  then   aa  follows: — Any  student  of  divinity  has 
a    right  to   study  for  his  improvement  under  any  approved 
divine  in  the  synod ;  but  when  he  enters  on  trials,  he  shall 
come  under  tho  care  of  the  presbytery  in  whose  bounds  he 
Ixas  been  brought  up,  has  mostly  lived,  and  is  best  known ;  and 
if,  for  convenience,  he  desires  to  come  under  some  other  pres- 
Vaytcry,  nothing   less  shall   be   esteemed  a  sufficient  rocom- 
xsaendation  but  a  testimonial  from  the  presbytery  to  which  he 
»iaturally  belongs,  or  from  several  ministers  of  it,  recommend- 
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ing  him  as  a  candidate  of  exemplary  piety  and  holiness  of 
conversation.  Montgomery  and  Talmage  dissented  from  this 
judgment;  but  it  has  always  remained  as  a  law  in  the  church. 

The  debate  in  respect  to  Magaw's  experience  led  to  the 
introduction  of  this  query  in  17G1 : — AVhether,  since  holiness 
is  a  qualification  requisite  in  a  gospel  minister,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  presbytery,  and  possible  for  them,  to  make  candidates 
give  a  narration  of  their  personal  exercises,  and  upon  this 
fonn  a  judgment  of  their  real  spiritual  state  towards  God,  as 
the  ground  of  admitting  or  rejecting  them  ?     The  answer  was 
deferred,  as  also  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  members  of 
Philadelphia  Presbytery  to  be  set  oft*  as  a  distinct  judicatory. 
In  1762,  the  query  was  withdrawn  as  not  clear.     Those  who 
apprehended  themselves  particularly  concerned  in  its  solution, 
declared  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  wuth  them,  and  there- 
fore highly  desirable  to  ascertain  the  tnie  and  proper  meaning 
of  the  query,  the  precise  thing  to  be  considered.   It  was  stated 
as  follows: — AVhether  a  candidate's  declaration  of  his  own 
exercises  and  experiences  in  religion,  given  in  the  way  of  nar- 
ration, or  of  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  concerning  them, 
should  be  required  by  a  judicature  as  one  appointed,  warrant- 
able, and  useful  mean  of  forming  a  judgment  of  his  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  religion,  according  to  which  judg- 
ment they  are  to  admit  or  reject  him  ?    It  was  ordered  that 
every  member  should  be  called  to  speak  what  he  thinks  proper 
to  the  question ;  after  which,  if  occasion  require,  the  question 
shall  be  debated  and  then  determined.     John  Brainerd  took 
the  chair,  and  the  roll  was  called :  two  days  and  a  half  were 
consumed  in  going  through  it.     The  vote  was  taken  on  the 
20th,  and  an  aflirmative  answer  was  given,  thirteen  voting  in 
the  negative,  and  one  being  iion  liqiccL 

It  was  also  decided  in  the  aflirmative  that  this  solution  of 
the  query  is  a  compliance  with  the  plain  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  witli  the  order 
in  the  Westminster  Directory  to  examine  candidates  touching 
the  grace  of  God  in  their  hearts. 

The  dissatisfied  declared,  that  the  provision  in  the  eighth 
article  for  the  continuance  of  presbyteries  to  act  separately, 
till  it  should  be  for  edification  to  unite  them,  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  method  used  by  the  presbyteries  of  Philadelphia 
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Synod  in  licenaing  candidates.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
fearing  a  rupture,  had  chosen  to  be  absent,  aud  had  sent,  by 
two  of  their  members,  the  following  proposals: — 

1.  Presbyteries  may  coutiuue  to  use  the  methods  thejr 
cbooBe  without  blame  or  censure.  2.  The  mode  iu  any  pres- 
bytery shall  be  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  ma,jority.  3.  They 
may  aak,  m  thesi,  what  the  candidate  believes  to  be  the  oxpfi- 
riencea  of  a  real  convert,  and  whether  ho  believes  he  has  ex- 
perienced this  saving  change.  4,  Ministers  may  be  joined 
together  in  presbyteries,  so  that  they  may  peaceably  act  accord- 
ing to  judgment  and  conscience  in  the  discharge  of  this  im- 
portant duty. 

These  were  not  acted  on ;  but  Treat,  S.  Finley,  and  Blair, 
with  Dr.  Alison,  Kwing,  and  McDowell,  and  A.  Horton,  wore 
appointed  to  attempt  an  amicable  accommodation.  The  synod, 
after  ealemn  prayer  to  God  for  direction,  agreed  that  every 
member  of  a  presbytery  may  use  that  way  which  he  in  con- 
Bciencc  looks  upon  as  proper  to  obtain  a  competent  satiafaction 
of  a  candidate's  experimental  actiuaintance  with  religion,  and 
that  Ihen  the  presbytery,  aa  a  presbytery,  shall  determine  whe- 
ther to  take  him  on  further  trials.  This  agreement  did  not 
satisfy  a  number  of  the  synod. 

Immediately  on  this  vote,  and  just  before  adjournment,  the 
Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery  was  erected,  for  one  year 
at  least,  to  consist  of  Cross,  Alison,  Ewing,  Simonton,  and 
Latta. 

The  vehemence  on  both  sides  is  to  be  traced  to  two  circum- 
stances:— the  New  Side  assumed  that  this  declaration  of  expe- 
rience was  the  only  method  by  which  the  piety  of  a  candidate 
could  be  ascertained,  aud  that  the  dislike  fo  it  grow  out  of  the 
opposition  of  the  unconverted,  and  of  their  readiness  to  admit 
others  like  themeelvcs  into  the  ministry.  Hence,  John  Blair, 
in  hla  "Animadversions  on  a  Pamphlet  styled.  Remarks  on  a 
late  Decision,  and  Thoughts  on  the  Examination  and  Trials  of 
Candidates,"  labours  to  show  the  necessity  of  holiness  in 
those  that  hear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.  The  Old  Side  de- 
nounced this  "inspection  into  the  state  towards  God,"  as  an 
in^'aeion  of  God's  rights,  an  ascription  to  one's  self  of  Christ's 
heart-searching  power,  and  an  imitation  of  the  lamentable 
excesses  of  Davenport  aud  hia  compeers.     They  claimed  that 
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there  were  other  methods  of  complying  with  the  Directory, — 
even  those  alway^in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
among  ourselves  from  the  beginning. 

Besides  the  cases  of  Magaw  and  Beard,  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  one  other  in  which  there  was  difficulty  about  the 
declaration  of  experiences, — that  of  William  Edmeston,  who 
was  licensed  by  Donegal  Presbytery ;  although  Eoan,  Robert 
Smith,  and  Duffield,  protested  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
concerning  his  spiritual  state?.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
none  of  these  men  continued  in  the  work  of  the  mini8tr5\ 
Beard  was  deposed ;  Magaw  never  had  a  pastoral  charge,  and 
took  holy  orders;  Edmeston  gave  up  his  license  and  went 
to  England,  and,  having  been  made  a  priest,  settled  in 
Maryland. 

Hugh  "Williamson  had  been  taken  on  trials  by  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  and,  without  being  dismissed,  went  oft*  to  Connec- 
ticut, and  was  "approbated"  by  some  association.  In  May, 
1760,  he  asked  to  be  received  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  as  a 
probationer:  there  was  a  tie  in  the  vote,  and  the  matter  was 
carried  to  the  synod  in  the  form  of  two  queries: — "Whether 
it  is  regular  for  our  students  of  divinity,  who  intend  to  return 
and  officiate  in  the  bounds  of  the  synod,  to  go  into  New  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere  to  be  licensed?**  and,  further,  "Whether 
any  minister  or  probationer,  ordained  or  licensed  in  Scotland, 
England,  Ireland,  Connecticut,  or  in  any  of  the  Reformed 
churcjhes,  ought  not  to  be  adnfitted  as  a  minister  or  proba- 
tioner if  he  produced  sufficient  certificates  that  he  was  orderly 
ordained  or  licensed,  and  has  behaved  according  to  his  cha- 
racter, provided  he  adopts  our  Confession  and  promises  sub- 
jection in  the  Lord?'* 

The  queries  were  deferred ;  but  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Williamson,  a  probationer,  who  was  licensed  in  Connecticut, 
be  received  under  the  synod's  care.  He  resigned  his  license 
in  a  few  years,  and  served  as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Church 
in  Philadelphia.  He  became  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and 
rose  to  eminence  in  political  life.  It  was  he  who  obtained  the 
letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  through  the 
inadvertence  of  a  clerk  in  the  office  in  London,  and,  handing 
them  to  Franklin,  he  passed  over  to  France.  He  represented 
Korth  Carolina  in  the  convention  which  formed  our  Federal 
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Constitution,  and  wrote  a  history  of  that  State.    He  spent  his 
last  years  in  the  city  of  New  York.* 

The  queries,  "so  often  repeated,"  were  not  answered  till 
1764:— 

"Though  entertaining  a  high  regard  for  the  Associated 
Churches  of  New  England,  yet  we  cannot  but  judge  that  stu- 
dents who  go  to  them,  or  any  other  than  our  own  presbyteries, 
to  obtain  license,  in  order  to  return  and  officiate  among  us, 
act  very  irregularly ;  and  are  not  to  be  approved  or  employed 
by  any  of  our  presbyteries,  as  hereby  we  are  deprived  of  the 
right  of  trying  and  approving  the  qualifications  of  our  own 
candidates :  but  if,  in  some  circumstances,  it  be  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  greater  good  of  a  congregation  for  a  student  to 
do  so,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  presbytery  to  which  tlie  con- 
gregation belongs,  and  be  approved  by  them. 

"  Though  ever)'  Christian  society  should  maintain  communion 
with  others  so  far  as  they  can  with  a  good  conscience,  yet  no 
societj'  is  obliged  to  adopt  or  imitate  the  irregularities  or  defi- 
ciencies of  another,  contrary  to  its  own  established  and  approved 
rules  of  procedure.  K  any  society  or  body  of  men  is  known  to 
be  of  erroneous  principles,  or  to  be  lax  and  negligent  as  to  the 
ortliodoxy  and  piety  of  those  they  admit  to  the  ministry,  as  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  case  of  the  New  Light  in  Ireland,  and  of 
some  other  particular  judicatures  and  individual  ministers 
who  may,  and,  on  this  continent,  Bometimes  do,  convene  toge- 
ther as  a  temporary  judicature,  for  the  single  purpose  of  licens- 
ing and  ordaining  a  candidate ;  in  such  cases,  none  of  our 
presbyteries  are  obliged  to  receive  and  employ  in  their  bounds, 
as  ministers  or  probationers,  such  persons,  though  producing 
fair  certificates  and  professing  to  adopt  our  Confession.  But 
if  any  minister  or  candidate  comes  well  recommended  by 
those  on  whose  testimony  we  can  depend,  they  are  to  be  gladly 
received,  on  their  adopting  our  Confession  and  promising  sub- 
jection in  tlie  Lord." 

In  1765,  an  explanation  was  added  to  the  answer,  affirming 
the  undoubted  right  of  presbyteries  to  converse  with  persons 
from  foreign  parts,  so  far  as  they  may  find  it  necessary  for  their 
own  satisfaction,  and  not  to  receive  them  implicitly  on  his  cer- 
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tificate,  and  a  general  profession  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion; and  it  is  highly  necessary  to  be  more  particnlar  and 
exact  in  examining  the  principles  of  those  who  come  from  a 
church  or  judicature  generally  suspected  or  known  to  be  erro- 
neous, or  lax  and  negligent  respectiug  the  moral  conduct  or 
piety  of  their  candidates  and  ministers,  or  who  come  from 
any  number  of  ministers  convened  without  any  regular  con- 
stitution, merely  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  or  ordaining 
particular  persons. 

This  decision  gave  no  small  offence  to  the  Old-Side  men, 
who  resented  highly  the  insult  offered  to  the  New  England 
churches.  The  rule,  however,  was  not  stringent  enough,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  other  side ;  and,  the  emigration  Srojxx 
Ireland  having  greatly  increased  during  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  Revolution,  the  number  of  ministers  from  that  quarter 
increased.  In  1773,  Roan  proposed  that  no  foreign  minister 
or  candidate  should  be  received  until  their  whole  testimonials 
and  credentials  had  been  laid  before  the  synod,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  we  had  cause  to  distrust  the  faithfulness  of 
many  foreign  judicatories  in  licensing,  ordaining,  and  recom- 
mending men  who  held  not  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation. This  overture  was  admitted  by  a  very  small 
majority. 

The  whole  Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery  unaminously 
dissented,  because  it  takes  away  the  essential  rights  of  pres- 
byteries; insinuates  that  they  are  unsound,  or  not  tpustr 
worthy,  and  is  uncharitable  and  inconsistent  with  the  love, 
respect,  and  fellowship  we  owe  to  the  Protestant  churches 
abroad ;  will  prevent  foreign  ministers  from  uniting  with 
us,  and  induce  them  to  erect  separate  presbyteries:  it  will 
furnish  a  pretext  for  the  synod  to  engross  all  power,  and  is  as 
much  an  insult  to  the  northern  provinces  as  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Rodgers,  Caldwell,  !McWhorter,  Montgomery, 
John  Miller,  Anderson,  Read,  and  McDowell  dissented,  but 
entered  no  reasons.  Matthew  AVilson,  Latta,  King,  and  Lang 
dissented  for  substantially  the  same  reasons  as  those  given 
by  the  Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery.  They  asked,  "  May 
not  ministers  who  are  pious  and  sound  in  the  faith  come  from 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland?" 

The  synod  replied  that  none  of  these  brethren  denied  that 
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there  waa  so  great  a  degeneracy  in  the  churches  of  the  mother- 
country  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  necessary  that  much  care 
should  be  taken  in  admitting  miniaters  and  candidates  from 
thence ;  and  that  the  presbyterieB  conid  not  have  the  Bame 
means  as  the  synod  of  information  concerning  their  character, 
nor  indeed  such  as  was  necessary  to  judge  with  any  sufficient 
degree  of  certainty  concerning  tliem.  It  was,  however,  agreed 
that  the  overture  be  expressly  declared  not  to  extend  to  per- 
sons coming  from  any  part  of  this  continent. 

Rodgers  moved  that  the  operation  of  the  overture  be  sus- 
pended for  a  year.  He  afterwards  withdrew  this  proposal, 
and,  in  the  place  of  Roan's  plan,  it  waa  ordered  that  presby- 
teries may,  if  they  see  their  way  clear,  employ  foreign  minia- 
tera,  but  not  receive  them  to  full  membership,  until  their  full 
testimouiala  and  recommendations  be  laid  before  the  synod. 

In  1774,  Tate  requested  a  review  of  the  act,  and  a  consi- 
deration  of  the  power  by  which  the  eynod  restrains  preaby- 
teries  from  acting  according  to  the  beet  of  their  judgment, 
in  things  which,  before  the  synod's  act,  were  allowed  to  be 
lawful,  and  not  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God.  Thus,  Tata 
and  hiB  Old-Side  coadjutors  actually  took  the  ground  they 
had  condemned  in  the  New  Brnnsmck  Apology  as  anarchical, 
and  which  the  New  Light  in  Ireland  had  always  so  stre- 
nuonaly  maintained  as  the  stronghold  of  their  heresy. 

The  synod  rescinded  the  act.  Witherspoon,  Spencer,  Hun- 
ter, Slemons,  Mitchell,  Dufflcld,  and  Hezekiah  James  Balcli 
diesente(|.  Rodgers,  Treat,  and  McWhorter  brought  in  a 
Bubstitute,  which  waa  unanimously  approved,  and  which  was 
ae  follows : — 

"It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interest  of  the 
Eedeemer's  kingdom  that  church  judicatories  should  maintaia 
with  the  greatest  care  orthodoxy  in  doctrine  and  purity  in 
practice  in  nil  their  members,  the  synod,  in  addition  to  the 
agreement  of  1764  and  '65,  do  most  earnestly  i-ecommend  to 
the  presbyteries,  to  be  very  strict  and  careful  in  examining 
the  certiticafes  ami  testimonials  of  those  wbo  come  from 
foreign  churches,  and  be  very  cautious  not  to  receive  them, 
unless  they  are  authenticated  by  private  letters,  or  other  cre- 
dible and  sufficient  evidence;  and  the  presbyteries  shall  lay 
before  the  synod  the  testimonials  and  all  other  certiBcates  oa 
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which  they  have  received  any  foreign  minister  or  probationer ; 
and,  if  the  synod  shall  find  them  false  or  insufficient,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  presbytery,  in  receiving  him,  shall  be  null,  and 
he  shall  not  be  owned  as  in  ministerial  communion  with  us. 
But  whoever  shall  come  duly  recommended  from  abroad,  we 
will  receive  them  as  brethren  and  give  them  every  encourage- 
ment in  our  power." 

•An  important  minute  appears  on  the  Records  of  1784 : — 
"  The  synod,  having  reason,  by  information  given  since  this 
meeting,  to  apprehend  the  churches  under  their  care  in  immi- 
nent danger  from  ministers  and  licentiates  of  unsound  princi- 
ples from  abroad,  do  hereby  renew  their  former  injunctions, 
and  strictly  enjoin  on  every  member  of  this  body,  under  pain 
of  censure,  to  be  particularly  careful  in  this  respect,**  An 
attested  copy  of  the  injunctions  and  of  this  minute  was  sent 
to  each  presbytery.  In  1785,  John  Hiddleson,  a  young  minis- 
ter of  Belfast  Presbj-tery,  produced  his  credentials  to  the 
synod,  and  asked  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  Newcastle 
Presbytery.  Witherspoon,  Robert  Smith,  Miller,  McFarquhar, 
Cooper,  and  WoodhuU,  having  examined  his  papers  and  con- 
versed with  him,  reported  that  he  ought  not,  in  their  opinion, 
to  be  annexed  to  any  of  the  presbyteries,  but  may,  if  he 
choose,  be  committed  to  any  of  them,  to  deal  with  him  as 
they  think  best,  and  report  what  they  do  to  the  next  synod. 
He  is  not  mentioned  again.  It  is  curious  that  "William 
McKee,  of  the  same  presbytery,  presented  his  credentials  on 
the  same  day  with  Hiddleson,  and  was  at  once  received.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  up  to  the  formation  of  the  General 
Assembly,  any  heretical  or  unsound  teacher,  if  we  except 
Hemphill,  was  received  into  membership  from  any  foreign 
body. 

The  desponding,  complaining  tone  of  the  Church  ministers, 
in  their  letters  to  the  Venerable  Society  and  the  bishops,  is  so 
uniform  as  to  be  amusing.  In  New  York,  not  a  governor  had 
been  at  church  from  Sir  Charles  Ilardy's  day,  in  1743,  to  1760. 
The  growth  of  their  churches  was  hindered  by  sad,  untoward 
circumstances.  Punderson,  of  New  Haven,  lacked  the  polite- 
ness requisite  for  that  post;  Standard,  of  Bedford,  was  never 

*  Albany  Docaments. 
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agreeable  to  the  people ;  Lyon,  of  Setauket,  was  perfunctory, 
and  so  covetous  that  his  clothes  were  ragged.  Only  one  was 
destitute  of  moral  character, — Nathaniel  Whitaker,  of  Mary- 
land, who  is  denounced  as  the  worst  of  men.  Their  gain 
from  the  Dissenters  occasioned  them  no  small  uneasiness. 
William  McClenachan,  from  Ireland,  had  been  the  minititer 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Brunswick  and  Georgetown, 
Maine,  from  1734  to  1744,  and,  after  a  short  stay  at  Blandford, 
Mass.,  he  was  installed  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cheever,  of  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  in  1748.  He  remained 
there  six  years ;  and,  having  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  sta- 
tioned as  a  missionary  of  the  Venerable  Society  at  Frankfort 
and  Georgetown,  Maine,  "  being  a  man*  of  uncommon  forti- 
tude, and  cheerfully  disposed  to  undergo  hardships.**  He  left 
this  frontier-missionf  with  no  credit  to  himself,  and  went  to 
Virginia.  He  engaged  himself  to  a  parish,  and  received 
such  marks  of  their  favour  that  he  ought  to  think  himself 
under  obligation  to  serve  them.  He  gave  encouragement  to 
the  expectation  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  Society's  consent 
he  would  settle  with  them.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1759, 
and  produced  a  great  impression  at  Christ  Church.  The 
commissary,  Dr.  Jenney,  was  aged,  asthmatic,  and  feeble. 
"William  Sturgeon  was  the  assistant  minister,  and  another 
minister  was  needed.  In  May,  seventy-four  persons  peti- 
tioned the  vestry  for  McClenachan,  and  they  granted  him  the 
use  of  the  pulpit  as  a  lecturer,  provided  the  subscribers  would 
maintain  him.  In  June,  he  was  elected  assistant  minister. 
Provost  Smith  and  the  commissary,  though  no  very  good 
friends,  united  in  opposition  to  his  settlement.  Smith  was 
shocked  at  an  extemporaneous  prayer  in  Christ  Church,  in 
which,  after  many  complimentary  titles  addressed  to  the  Most 
High,  he  said,  "  We  thank  thee  that  we  are  not  in  hell.'* 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  "I  wish 
he  does  not  occasion  much  disturbance  at  Philadelphia.  I 
doubt  he  is  entliusiastical.  He  aftects  to  act  a  part,  like 
Whitefield.*' 
The  Bishop  of  London  wrote,  March  25,  1760,  and  declined 


*  Hawkina's  MissioDS  of  the  English  Church. 

t  Dorr's  Uistory  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. — ^Albanj  Docomenta, 
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to  license  him,  and  directed  the  vestiy  not  to  countenance 
him,  but  to  assist  him  to  remove  to  Virginia.  They  waited 
on  him  with  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Seeing  that,  having  been  elected  assistant,  he  was  likely 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  post,  the  New-Side  brethren  took  up 
the  matter  warmly.  He  was  an  Irishman,  as  most  of  them 
were.  He  was  introducing  evangelical  doctrines  into  a  pulpit 
where,  from  the  beginning,  an  historical  faith  and  a  lifeless 
routine  had  superseded  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  Eighteen 
of  them,  in  May,  1760,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  stating  their  view  of  the  case,  and  soliciting 
his  Grace  to  use  his  influence,  to  constrain  the  commissary 
to  induct  him,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  people.  The 
signers  were  Gilbert  and  William  and  Charles  Tennent, 
Davies,  John  Blair,  Moses  Tuttle,  Charles  McKnight,  Ches- 
nut,  Ramsey,  Rodgers,  James  Finley,  Kittletas,  Roan,  Brush, 
MoflTet,  McWhortcr,  Robert  Smith,  and  Kennedy.  This  was 
not  without  a  precedent ;  for  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, by  a  formal  vote,  had  prepared  an  address  to  the  Earl 
of  Holdemess,  secretary  of  state,  in  behalf  of  Governor  Bel- 
cher, who  had  been  assailed.  The  archbishop  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  letter,  than  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  this  country. 
The  Venerable  Society  declared  that  McClenachan  would 
meet  with  no  countenance  •n  that  side  of  the  water.  It 
created  a  great  outcry,  when  it  was  blazed  about,  that  the  Pres- 
byterians had  moved  the  Primate  of  England  to  compel  the 
Episcopalians  of  Philadelphia  to  receive  a  minister  they  had 
refused  to  have.  A  pamphlet,  professedly  from  a  Covenant- 
ing Presbyterian,  appeared,  giving  an  exact  copy  of  the  letter 
of  the  eighteen,  and  seeking  to  alarm  the  flocks  by  this 
amazing  defection  of  their  shepherds  from  the  simplicity  and 
well-known  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation;  for 
they  had  used  the  oflScial  style,  and,  from  their  mode  of 
addressing  "  his  Grace,"  one  might  have  fancied  they  intended, 
like  McClenachan,  to  apply  for  orders. 

In  May,  1761,  there  was  an  Episcopal  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  were  present  Provost  Smith,  Campbell,  of 
New  Jersey;  Craig,  of  Chester;  Reading,  of  Apoquinimy; 
Sturgeon,  of  Philadelphia ;  Neill,  of  Oxford ;  Barton,  of  Lan- 
caster;   Thomson,  of   Carlisle;    Duche,    of    Philadelphia; 
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Clumdler,  of  Elieabeflitown ;  and  Eeene,  of  Maryland.  They 
applied  to  the  governor  for  his  approbation  and  protec- 
tion daring  the  sitting.  He  replied  he  had  no  objection, 
and  would  give  all  needful  protection.  On  the  28d,  they 
attended  the  commencement  of  the  College  of  Fhiladelphiai 
and,  on  the  25th,  sent  to  the  synod  the  letter  of  the  eighteen 
brethren  to  the  archbishop,  with  a  complaint  of  such  an  inter- 
ference. The  matter  was  committed  to  McDowell,  Caleb 
Smith,  Samuel  Finley,  Matthew  Wilson,  and  Hector  Alison. 
Their  minute  was  adopted,  declaring  that  the  brethren  had 
acted  improperly  and  without  due  consideration  in  the  aflUr, 
particukrly  in  asking  for  the  induction  of  McClenachan. 
The  members  complained  of  declared,  that  they,  like  the  rest 
of  the  synod,  are  opposed  to  induction,  if  by  induction  is 
meant  the  forcible  obtrusion  of  a  minister  on  a  people  against 
their  will,  and  that  they  only  desired  the  archbishop  to  use 
his  influence  in  settling  one  whom  they  understood  was  th^ 
choice  of  the  congregation.  The  synod  declined  to  notice 
the  doubtful  insinuations  made  by  McClenachan,  and  would 
not  put  the  eighteen  on  the  unusual  task  of  clearing  them* 
selves,  when  there  is  no  evidence  against  them. 

The  Old  Side  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  greatly  the  awkward 
position  of  their  brethren,  particularly  when  the  pamphlet 
containing  their  letter  was  hawked  and  cried  in  the  synod's 
hearing : — "  Here's  your  eighteen  Presbyterian  ministers  for  a 
groat.    Who'll  buy?"* 

The  pamphlet  was  answered  by  a  layman,  who  shows  that  no 
Covenanter,  but  some  Episcopalian,  had  issued  it,  and  that  the 
squib  had  so  pleased  the  clergy  that  they  had  departed  from 
the  convention  with  their  saddle-bags  stuffed  with  it.  He 
added  that  the  application  of  the  eighteen  for  holy  orders 
would  be  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  who,  for  want  of  better  candidates,  gave  the  gown  to 
drunkards,  dupes,  and  debauchees.  The  retort  was  bitter  and 
insulting  in  the  extreme.  It  sneers  at  the  defender  of  the 
eighteen  as  being  well  known  as  ''the  cursing  prophet,"  and 
Bays  the  Presbyterians  were  sadly  to  be  pitied  if  the  eighteen 
were  the  best  part  of  their  ministers.    He  then  pictures  them 
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with  some  of  their  younger  associates  as  having  reached 
the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  seeking  admission  into  the 
ministry  of  the  English  Church.  John  Blair  is  put  forward 
as  mistaking  the  bishop's  porter  for  the  bishop  and  opening 
in  homely  phrase  the  object  of  their  visit  The  porter  intro- 
duces them  to  his  lordship,  who  courteously  asks,  "Good 
people,  to  what  do  I  owe  this  visit?"  There  being  some  hesi- 
tation, Charles  Tennent  says,  haughtily,  "  WeVe  come  to  get 
the  gown.  We  hear  you  give  it  to  drunkards,  dupes,  and 
debauchees ;  and  we  want  it."  The  bishop,  in  amazementi 
scarcely  believes  his  ears ;  when  Roan  obsequiously  suggests 
that,  if  his  worship  wants  linen  to  his  skirts,  "sax  hunder 
reeds  fine,  he  is  the  man  in  the  face  of  day  to  weave  it." 
This  leads  the  others  to  declare  their  proficiency  in  their 
respective  trades,  and  into  a  dispute  about  their  comparative 
skill ;  and  the  bishop  dismisses  them  with  the  advice  to  stick 
to  the  last  and  not  look  for  the  gown. 

McClenachan  is  not  named  subsequently  anywhere,  to  our 
knowledge.  The  letter  of  Provost  Smith  to  the  archbishop,  on 
the  case,  is  transcribed  into  the  Albany  Documents,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  from  William  Smith,  the  prominent 
opponent  of  the  Episcopal  movement  in  New  York^ 

The  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  colonies  had  little  ground  to 
complain  of  the  eighteen,  for  they  were  continually  moving 
the  primate,  and  all  in  authority,  to  act  against  the  Dissenters. 
Their  persevering  resistance  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York  was  not  a  solitary  instance. 
Chandler,  of  Elizabethtown,  admits  that  the  counsel  refused 
the  Incorporation,  because  William  Smith,  Esq.  was  a  member 
of  the  congregation,  and  he  had  been  active  against  encroach- 
ments on  our  civil  and  religious  rights.  Dr.  Johnson  Jtold  his 
Grace  that  Smith's  book  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  com- 
plaints against  the  Church  missionaries.'  The  primate  had 
serious  thoughts  of  attempting  to  prevent  the  Society  in  New 
England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  from  being  incorporated ; 
and  by  his  interference  the  charter  was  disallowed.  Nor  was 
it  any  new  thing  for  the  New  England  divines  to  bring  before 
archiepiscopal  eyes  the  misdemeanours  of  colonial  Churchmen. 
His  Grace  learned,  through  the  Dissenters,  that  Beach,  of  New- 
town, had  vented  certain  errors ;  and  he  called  the  attention  of 
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the  clergy  to  the  matter.  The  "  Independent  Whig  and  Re- 
flector" reached  Lambeth ;  and  pamphlets,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
had  not  heard  of  in  New  York,  crossed  the  water  and  were 
even  in  bishops'  palaces.  His  Grace  was  amazed  at  the  viru- 
lence of  an  anonymous  writer  on  the  "  Benefits  of  Conformity," 
and  wondered  how  the  Dissenters  could  fail  to  see  that  such 
things  must  rebound  and  injure  them. 

**  As  the  ehurch  doth  hither  westward  fly, 
80  sin  doth  dog  her  instantly." 

"There  is  nothing,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "they  will  stick  at: 
they  patronize  monstrous  enthusiasm,  strolling  teachers,  and 
wild  notions." 

Doddridge,  in  1751,  possessed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
with  the  character  of  Davies,  and  the  candour  of  his  attempt: — 
"K  the  affair  should  ever  come  before  the  King,  his  Grace's 
designs  are  so  pacific,  that  neither  you  nor  any  of  the  Dis- 
senters will  suffer  any  injustice  he  can  prevent." 

In  November,  1757,  Alison  proposed  to  establish  a  maga- 
rine.  He  wrote  against  the  Episcopal  projectors  in  the  "Phila- 
delphia Sentinel." 

In  May,  1766,  the  synod  resolved  to  have  some  correspond- 
ence with  the  Consociated  Churches  of  Connecticut,  and  pre- 
pared a  letter  to  be  presented  to  them  by  Ewing,  Patrick 
Alison,  and  Spencer,  the  moderator.  They  were  charged  to 
propose  that  each  body  should  appoint  certain  ministers  to 
meet  together  yearly,  at  such  place  as  the  General  Association 
should  select.  The  letter  was  transmitted  at  once.  Whittle- 
sey, of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,  says,  "the  first  he 
heard  of  the  proposed  convention  was  from  Mr.  Bill  Smith  of 
New  York." 

The  convention  met  at  Elizabeth  town,  November  5,  1766. 

Peter  Van  Schaak,  afterwards  an  eminent  counsellor,  then 
a  youth,  wrote,  January  27,  1769,  "Our  election  in  New  York 
City  is  ended,  and  the  Church  is  triumphant,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Churchmen  regard  it  as  a 
complete  victory :  it  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  power  of 
the  mercantile  interest.  The  Presbyterians  think  they  have, 
as  a  religious  body,  every  thing  to  dread  from  the  growing 
power  of  the  Church."    In  August,  1769,  Zubly,  of  Savannah, 
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sent  to  Dr.  Stiles  a  copy  of  Makemie's  trial,  as  being  important 
at  this  crisis;  it  had  been  reprinted  in  the  "Watchtower,"  in 
New  York,  in  1755. 

The  coanties  east  of  the  Hudson  received  the  English  part  of 
their  population  from  the  adjoining  townships  of  Connecticut 
They  looked  to  the  Association  of  Fairfield  county  for  can<U- 
dates  and  for  assistance  in  all  spiritual  and  secular  affairs  of 
their  churches.    Bedford,  Cronpond,  (Torktown,)  Hanover,  in 
Cortland  Manor,  (Peekskill,)  and  Salem,  put  themselves  under 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1748.    Rumbout  and  Fishkill 
were  received  by  New  York  Presbytery  in  1751.  Salem  invited 
the  Fairfield  ministers  to  ordain  Mead  as  their  pastor,  in  1752; 
about  that  time,  John  Smith,  of  Rye,  joined  New  York  Pres- 
bytery.     Ten  years  after,*  Ken^   of  the  iFirst  Church  in 
Philipse's  patent,  and  Peck,  of  the  Second,  met  with  Mead,  of 
Salem,  and,  considering  that  they  and  their  churches  had  no 
connection  with  any  ecclesiastical  body,  did  accept  the  plan  of 
government  used  in  North  Britain,  and  adopted  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as 
the  confession  of  their  faith,  and  the  Directory  and  Discipline 
to  be  their  rule  of  worship  and  discipline.    They  resolved,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner,  to  form  themselves  into  a  presby- 
tery, and,  October  27, 1762,  chose  Kent  moderator,  and  Peck 
clerk :  at  a  subsequent  meeting  they  appointed.  Mead  to  attend 
the  synod  in  Philadelphia,  and  desire  their  incorporation  with 
it.     '^The  smallpox  was  so  thick  in  the  city,"  that  he  sent  the 
request  by  letter.    Full  satisfaction  was  given  by  several  mi- 
nisters of  the  good  character  of  the  applicants,  and  of  their 
standing  in  the  churches,  "and  that  no  unfriendly  vievro  or  dis- 
affection to  the  neighbouring  Connecticut  churches  led  them 
to  desire  to  unite  with  us."    The  request  was  granted,  ani 
Smith  and  Graham,  of  New  York  Presbytery,  and  Ball  and 
Sackett,  of  Suffolk,  were  joined  with  them,  under  the  name  of 
Dutchess  County  Presbytery.    The  new  presbytery,  hearings 
that  the  only  condition  of  union  was  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
fession and  the  observance  of  the  Directory,  did  heartily^ 
cheerfully,  and  renewedly  declare  their  adoption  of  them. 

*  MS.  Records  of  Datchoss  County  Presbytery :  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnston,  a/T 
New  Bargfa. 
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They  soon  after  received  the  church  in  Albany  under  their 
care,  with  its  minister,  William  Hanna,  and,  in  1765,  Samuel 
Dunlop, — fix>m  a  presbytery  to  the  eastward  of  Boston, — ^the 
minister  of  Cherry  Valley.  Much  of  the  territory  covered  by 
their  congregations  was  neutral  ground  during  the  Bevolu-» 
tion,  and  was  wasted  by  both  parties :  the  ministers  retired,  the 
meeting*houses  were  burned,  and  the  people  greatly  broken 
in  their  circumstances.  The  presbytery  was  much  weakened 
fifom  this  cause,  and,  being  reduced  in  numbers  by  death,  re- 
ceived fit>m  New  York  Presbytery  the  ministers  on  the  west 
nde  of  the  river,  and  took  the  style  of  Hudson  Presbytery. 

Thus  passed  the  first  half-century  of  the  existence  of  our 

bvoured  church  in  America.    Who,  on  the  survey  of  these 

years,  does  not  hear  the  angel- voice  saying  to  her,  ^^Hail^ 

thou  that  art  highly  fitvoured!"    Onward  was  her  progress^ 

through  poverty,  through  neglect  of  the  British  churches, 

through  the  cramping,  crippling  subserviency  of  royal  gover- 

Don  to  the  monopolizing  measures  of  the  Establishment. 

What  church,  since  the  days  of  the  apostle,  has  been  adorned 

with  such  a  retinue,  headed  by  Makemie,  and  spreading, 

through  many  of  equal  worth,  to  Bostwick,  Rodgers,   and 

Dsvies?    Each  presbytery  was  a  constellation  of  pastors,  "the 

glory  of  Christ'*     See,  in  Suffolk,  Buel,  Brown,  and  Prime ;  in 

Kew  York,  Pemberton,  Gumming,  and  Bostwick;   in  East 

Jersey,  the  Dickinsons,  Burr,  Pierson,  the  Tennents  and  the 

Braiaerds,  Cowell,  Spencer,  and  Rowland.    What  an  array 

the  Jfew-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  presented ! — the  Blairs, 

fte  Finleys,  Robert  Smith,  Hugh  Henry,  Dean,  Rodgers,  and 

levies.    And,  though  less  celebrated,  yet  widely  useful,  the 

JJien  of  the  Old  Side, — Gillespie,  Alison,  Thomson,  Creaghead, 

%d,  and  McDowell. 

How  steady,  how  rapid,  how  permanent  her  enlargement! 

fK)m  Connecticut  to  North  Carolina,  at  every  frontier-post, 

^^  set  up  her  banners.    Her  standard-bearers  in  the  extremest 

points  were  men  who  might  have  adorned  the  chief  cities  of 

^^y  land.     Craig,  and  Davies,  and  Brown,  and  Todd,  in  Vir- 

pflia;  and  Craighead,  Campbell,  Patillo,  and  McAden,  in 

'^'O'^li  Carolina, — and,  before  all,  Robinson. 

riiey  who  served  in  the  ministry  were  allured  by  no  splendid 
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prizes ;  they  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus,  foi 
from  him  had  they  received  their  ministry. 

No  new  theory,  no  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  them  pronoti- 
nenoe  and  bewitched  the  people  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
the  great  power  of  God.  ^^  That  which  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning,"  ^Hhe  word  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord,"  was  the  message  they  brought;  and  they  delivered  it  in 
goodly  and  time-honoured  words. 

Sound  in  the  faith,  lovers  of  learning,  steadfast  in  duty,  the^ 
toiled  silently,  unitedly.  He  who  hastens  his  work  in  bis  owi 
time  commanded  the  blessing  like  the  daily  dew,  even  life  foj 
evermore.  A  little  one  became  a  thousand.  ^^  The  Breake: 
is  come  up  before  them;  they  have  broken  up  and  pasaec 
through  the  gate;"  and  of  them  he  said,  ^'0  satisfied  witl 
£eivour  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess  thou  th< 
south  and  the  west" 
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FRANCIS  MAKEMIE. 

A  NATIVE  of  the  county  Done^I,  he  had  probably  studied  at 
one  of  the  Scottish  universities.  In  January,  1681,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Laggan  Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Drummond,  of 
Rathmelton,* — the  brother,  we  presume,  of  William  Drummond,  the 
first  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  afterwards,  in  Bacon's 
War,  suffered  death  as  a  rebel  under  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  t 

The  record  of  his  ordination  is  lost.  Two  of  his  letters  to  In- 
crease Mather,  of  Boston,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Elizabeth  Riyeb,  Ya.,  22  Joly,  1684. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Brother: — 

I  wrote  to  you,  though  unacquainted,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  from  North 
Carolina,  of  my  designe  for  Ashley  River,  South  Carolina,  which 
I  was  forward  m  attempting  that  I  engaged  in  a  voyage,  and  went 
to  sea  in  the  month  of  May ;  but  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  I 
should  not  see  it  at  the  time,  for  we  were  tosst  upon  the  coast  by 
contrary  winds,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  Delaware  Bay,  so  that, 
falling  short  in  our  provbions,  we  were  necessitated,  after  several 
essays  to  the  south,  to  Virginia ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  Colonel 
Anthony  Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Lynn*- 
haven,  in  Lower  Norfolk  county,  (who  had  a  Dissenting  minister 
from  Ireland,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  remove  him  by  death 
in  August  last ;  among  whom  I  preached  before  I  went  to  the 
South,  in  coming  from  Maryland,  against  their  earnest  importu- 
nity,) coming  so  pertinently  in  the  place  of  our  landing  for  water, 
prevailed  with  me  to  stay  this  season ;  which  the  more  easily  over- 
came me,  considering  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  little  en- 

*  Reid*B  Irish  Presb.  ChardL  f  Bancroft's  Hist  U.  8. 
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cooragement  from  Carolina,  from  the  sure  information  I  have  had. 
But  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends  in  Ireland,  whom  I  design 
to  be  very  cautious  in  inviting  to  any  place  in  America  I  have  yet 
seen,  I  have  sent  one  of  our  number  to  acquaint  me  further  con- 
cerning the  place.  I  am  here  assured  of  liberty  and  other  en- 
couragements, resolving  to  submit  myself  to  the  sovereign  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  so  unexpectedly  to  drive 
me  back  to  this  poor,  desolate  people,  among  whom  I  designe  to 
continue  till  God  in  his  providence  determine  otherwise  concern- 
ing me. 

I  have  presumed  a  second  before  I  can  hear  how  acceptable  my 
first  has  been.  I  hope  this  will  prevent  your  writing  to  Ashley 
Biver,  and  determine  your  resolution  to  direct  your  letters  to 
Colonel  Anthony  Lawson,  att  the  Eastern  Brancn  of  Elizabeth 
Biver.  I  expect,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr. 
John  Hart,"^  you  will  acquaint  him  concerning  me ;  which,  with 
your  prayers,  will  oblige  him  who  is  your  dear  and  affectionate 
brother  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 

Ffrakcis  Makbmdb. 

It  is  probable  that  Makemie  came  over  to  the  people  in  ^^  Mary- 
land beside  Virginia,"  who  had  applied  to  his  presbytery  for  a 
minister  by  Colonel  Stevens  in  December,  1680.  In  the  fall  of 
1683,  he  travelled  by  land  as  far  as  Norfolk^  and  proceeded  to 
Carolina. 

Eluabith  Bivul,  28  July,  1686. 

Honoured  Sir:— 

Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Hallet  with  three  books,  and  am  not  a 
little  concerned  that  those  sent  to  Ashley  Biver  were  miscarried, 
for  which  I  hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  declare  my  willingness 
to  satisfy ;  for  there  is  no  reason  they  should  be  lost  to  you,  and 
far  less  that  the  gift  should  be  .  .  .  f  f*^^  which  I  own  myself  your 
debtor.  And  assure  yourself  if  you  have  any  friend  in  Virginia, 
to  find  me  ready  to  receive  your  commands.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wardrope,J  and  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  the  safe  con- 
veyance thereof  unto  his  hands.  I  have  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Barret,  a  minister  who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  who,  when  he 
wrote  to  me  from  Ashley  River,  was  to  take  shipping  for  New 
England.  So  that  I  conclude  that  he  is  with  you.  But,  if  there 
be  no  such  man  in  the  country,  let  me  letter  be  returned. 

I  am  yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

Ffrakcis  MAkSMiB. 


♦  The  minister  of  Londonderry.  f  Illegible. 

X  Mentioned  in  Macdonald's  History  of  Jamaloa,  as  hftTlng  been  there  M  a 
minitfter  and  remoTcd  to  PflnDByWama. 
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III  1090,  Ifftkemie  was  residing  in  Aeeomac  ooimly,  .  ,„ , 

mnd  was  aiinged  in  the  West  udia  trade.  The  next  year  he 
irisited  Lon£m,  and  conversed,  among  others,  with  Jir.  John 
Taldoi  an  aced  Congregational  minister.^ 

In  1692,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were  granted  him 
ly  certificate  of  Accomac  Court. 

(jeorge  Keith,  having  been  expelled  bv  the  Societv  of  Friends, 
denounced  them  as  erroneous,  and  travelled  in  the  Southern  pro- 
Tinces  to  establish  his  peculiar  views.  He  saw  a  catechism  which 
If  akemie  had  prepared  and  published,  and  sent  him  word  he  would 
make  him  a  visit.  He  did  so  in  July,  1692 ;  and  Makemie  ^^  scorned 
with  sharp  retorsion''  the  charges  of  error,  and  his  misconstruction 
of  ^^my  compassion  of  the  tender  souls  in  an  American  desart." 
He  declined  a  public  dispute  with  him,  knowing  that  Keith  would 
parade  his  learning  before  the  people,  who  were  incompetent  to 
judge  of  the  genuineness,  accuracy,  or  relevancy  of  his  quotations 
from  ancient  authors.  Keith  then  wrote  an  examination  of  the 
catechism,  and  left  it  with  Mr.  George  Layfield,t  to  be  placed  in 
Makemie's  hands.  On  his  way  north  he  made,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davis,  in  Delaware,  a  statement  to  Makemie's  discredit,  similar  to 
one  he  made  to  Makemie  concerning  the  London  ministers.  He 
charged  him,  in  his  paper,  with  denying  or  wholly  overlooking  our 
need  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  ^^  running  to  the  rope 
and  Church  of  Rome,  by  that  dirty  conduit  to  have  ms  call  to  the 
ministry  conveyed  to  him." 

Makemie,  in  August,  1692,  ^^  satisfied  his  desire,"  and  visited 
Pennsylvania,  and  witnessed  the  ferment  growing  out  of  the  rup- 
ture with  Keith.  He  soon  after  issued  from  the  press,  at  Boston, 
^*An  answer  to  George  Keith's  libel  on  a  catechism  published  by 
y.  Makemie."^    This  bears,  in  black-letter, 

IMPRIMATUR, 

Increase  Mather; 

and  is  recommended  by  Increase  Mather,  James  Allen,  S.  Willard, 
J.  Bailey,  and  Cotton  Mather,  as  the  work  of  a  ^^  reverend  and 
judicious  minister." 

^^I  am  constrained  to  justify  my  office  from  these  uncharitable 
calumnies,  and  that  grace  might  be  magnified  by  giving  this  rela- 

*  Mfttthew  Henry  wrote  to  his  father  in  February,  1G86-7,  that  Bfr.  Faldo,  on 
Sing  James's  dispensing  with  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  was  among  the  first  to 
prvach  publicly,  to  many  hundreds  of  people.  He  published  seTtral  books  against 
the  Qu-ikera. 

t  In  a  paper  in  the  British  State-Paper  Office,  the  names  of  those  inhabitants  of 
^Anrland  known  to  be  honest  men  (attached  to  the  OoTemment)  are  pricked; 
am<>ng  them  is  George  Layfield,  of  Somerset  His  descendants  still  reside  there. 
H.S.^.  of  Maryland  Hist  Soe. 

;  In  Library  of  Mass.  Hist  Soe.,  and  in  Old  South  Choroh  Library,  Boston. 
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sent  to  Dr.  Stiles  a  copy  of  Makemie's  trial,  as  being  important 
at  this  crisis;  it  had  been  reprinted  in  the  "Watchtower,"  in 
New  York,  in  1755. 

The  counties  east  of  the  Hudson  received  the  English  part  of 
their  population  from  the  adjoining  townships  of  Connecticut 
They  looked  to  the  Association  of  Fairfield  counly  for  candi- 
dates and  for  assistance  in  all  spiritual  and  secular  affairs  of 
their  churches.    Bedford,  Cronpond,  (Yorktown,)  Hanover,  in 
Cortland  Manor,  (Peekskill,)  and  Salem,  put  themselves  under 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1748.    Rumbout  and  Fishkill 
were  received  by  New  York  Presbytery  in  1751.  Salem  invited 
the  Fairfield  ministers  to  ordain  Mead  as  their  pastor,  in  1752; 
about  that  time,  John  Smith,  o£  Rye,  joined  New  York  Pres* 
bytcry.      Ten  years  after,*  Kent,   of  the  First  Church  in- 
Philipse's  patent,  and  Peck,  of  the  Second,  met  with  Mead,  of 
Balem,  and,  considering  that  they  and  their  churches  had  no 
connection  with  any  ecclesiastical  body,  did  accept  the  plan  of 
government  used  in  North  Britain,  and  adopted  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as 
the  confession  of  their  fiaith,  and  the  Directory  and  Discipline 
to  be  their  rule  of  worship  and  discipline.     They  resolved,  in. 
the  most  amicable  manner,  to  form  themselves  into  a  presby- 
tery, and,  October  27, 1762,  chose  Kent  moderator,  and  Peck 
clerk:  at  a  subsequent  meeting  they  appointed,  Mead  to  attend 
the  synod  in  Philadelphia,  and  desire  their  incorporation  with. 
it.     '^The  smallpox  was  so  thick  in  the  city,''  that  he  sent  the 
request  by  letter.    Full  satisfaction  was  given  by  several  mi- 
nisters of  the  good  character  of  the  applicants,  and  of  their 
standing  in  the  churches,  "and  that  no  unfriendly  vievro  or  dis- 
affection to  the  neighbouring  Connecticut  churches  led  theia 
to  desire  to  unite  with  us."    The  request  was  granted,  and 
Smith  and  Graham,  of  New  York  Presbytery,  and  Ball  and 
Sackett,  of  Suffolk,  were  joined  with  them,  under  the  name  of 
Dutchess  County  Presbytery.    The  new  presbytery,  hearing 
tliat  the  only  condition  of  union  was  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
fession and  the  observance  of  the  Directory,  did  heartily, 
cheerfully,  and  renewedly  declare  their  adoption  of  them. 


*  MS.  Becords  of  Datchess  County  Presbytery :  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnston,  of 
I^ew  Bargh. 
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Before  due  publication,  he  returned  to  Accomfto ;  and  tradition 
aa^*  that  hia  preaching  far  and  wide  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  the 
Tirginia  clergy,  and  that  he  was  seized  and  carried  to  the  gover- 
nor at  Williamsburg;  and  that  his  noble  vindication  obtained  for 
him  the  governor's  hcense  to  preach  throughout  the  Old  Dominion. 
As  a  result,  it  is  thought,  of  his  argument,  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture entered,  April  15,  1699,  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  their  Sta- 
tute-book. On  the  15th  of  October,!  ^^  he  did  produce  to  Accomac 
court  certificates  from  Barbadoes  of  his  qualification  there,''  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  his  own  dwelling-house  on  Pocomoke, 
near  the  Maryland,  and  at  Onancock,  five  miles  from  Drummond- 
ton,  in  the  house  next  to  Captain  Jonathan  Livesey's. 

He  sailed  for  England  in  the  summer  of  1704.  He  published  in 
London,  in  handsome  style,|  ^^  A  Plain  and  Loving  Persuasion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  promoting  towns  and 
co-habitation."  It  was  dedicated  to  Edward  Nott,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia,  who  is  characterised  as  ^^  having  so  large  a 
stock  of  temper  and  unbiassed  interest."  He  notes  as  ^'  an  un- 
accountable humour,  and  singular  to  most  rationale,  that  in  those 
provinces  no  attempt  was  made  to  build  up  towns."  As  induce- 
ments to  do  so,  he  ur^  that  it  would  increase  the  worth  of  the 
whole  country,  fill  the  land  with  people,  make  trade  easier  and  less 
expensive,  would  prevent  many  frauds,  give  employment  to  the 
poor,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  religion,  education,  and  general 
welfare.  He  reminds  them  that  planting  is  overdone,  the  fields 
stripped  and  drained ;  while  the  other  course  would  bring  artists 
and  tradesmen,  and,  instead  of  depending  on  one  staple,  they 
might  carry  on  foreign  and  home  trade.  He  mentions  and  refutes 
the  objections :  it  would  cause  a  falling  off  from  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  and  that  there  could  not  be  much  trade  in  time  of  peace. 
The  growth  of  large  towns  would  lead,  say  some,  to  cast  off  de- 
pendence and  allegience  to  the  mother-country ;  but  why,  he  asks, 
ahould  this  thought  be  improved  against  us,  and  not  against  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  other  rising  places  ?  The  closing  objection 
lie  supposes  to  be  that  the  inhabitants  are  against  towns ;  for,  if 
there  were  towns,  there  would  be  ordinaries ;  and  that  would  lead 
to  drunkenness.  He  answers,  the  giving  away  of  liquor  makes 
drunkards ;  if  there  were  ordinaries,  liquor  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  purchase ;  if  there  were  towns,  there  would  be  stocks,  and 
sots  would  be  placed  in  them.  r 

In  the  summer  of  1705,  he  sailed  for  America,  bringing  with 


"•■  Miller's  Life  of  Rodgen.  f  Spence. 

Z  iabr.  of  Harr.  Coll.  This  wm  probtbly  prepared  at  the  saggestion  of  friends 
w  those  eolonies  in  Great  BritaiD ;  for  the  British  OoTemment  was  at  this  tinia 
•J™^tlj  pressing  on  the  Council  in  Maryland  to  "erect  quajs  and  towns." — MSS. 
^  ^%ryland  Historical  Societjr. 
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prizes ;  they  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus,  foi 
from  him  had  they  received  their  ministry. 

No  new  theory,  no  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  them  promi 
nenoe  and  bewitched  the  people  with  the  belief  that  they  wen 
the  great  power  of  God.  ^^  That  which  ye  have  heard  from  th< 
beginning,"  ^^the  word  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  th< 
Lord,"  was  the  message  they  brought;  and  they  delivered  it  ii 
goodly  and  time-honoured  words. 

Bound  in  the  faith,  lovers  of  learning,  steadfast  in  duty,  the; 
toiled  silently,  unitedly.  He  who  hastens  his  work  in  his  owj 
time  commanded  the  blessing  like  the  daily  dew,  even  life  fo 
evermore.  A  little  one  became  a  thousand.  ^^The  Breake 
is  come  up  before  them;  they  have  broken  up  and  pasae^ 
through  the  gate;"  and  of  them  he  said>  ^'O  satisfied  wit] 
&vour  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess  thou  th< 
south  and  the  west" 


PART  n. 


"^iBSxnMal 


§i«graD|Jei 


FRANCIS  MAKEMIK 

A  NATIVE  of  the  county  Done^I,  he  had  probably  Btudied  at 
one  of  the  Scottish  universities.  In  Januarv,  1681,  he  was  iiitror 
daced  to  Laggan  Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Drummond,  of 
Rathmelton,* — the  brother,  we  presume,  of  William  Drummond,  the 
first  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  afterwards,  in  Baoon's 
War,  suffered  death  as  a  rebel  under  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Goreiv 
nor  of  Virginia.t 

The  record  of  his  ordination  is  lost.  Two  of  his  letters  to  In* 
crease  Mather,  of  Boston,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  th^ 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Elizabith  Riteb,  Va.»  22  July,  1684. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Brother: — 

I  wrote  to  you,  though  unacquainted,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  from  North 
Carolina,  of  my  designe  for  Ashley  River,  South  Carolina,  which 
I  was  forward  m  attempting  that  I  engaged  in  a  voyage,  and  went 
to  sea  in  the  month  of  May ;  but  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  I 
should  not  see  it  at  the  time,  for  we  were  tosst  upon  the  coast  by 
contrary  winds,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  Delaware  Bay,  so  that, 
falling  short  in  our  provisions,  we  were  necessitated,  after  several 
essays  to  the  south,  to  Virginia ;  and,  in  the  mean  while.  Colonel 
Anthony  Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Lynn** 
haven,  m  Lower  Norfolk  county,  (who  had  a  Dissenting  minister 
from  Ireland,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  remove  him  by  death 
in  August  last ;  among  whom  I  preached  before  I  went  to  the 
South,  in  coming  from  Maryland,  against  their  earnest  importu- 
nity,) coming  so  pertinently  m  the  place  of  our  landing  for  water, 
prevailed  with  me  to  stay  this  season ;  which  the  more  easily  over- 
came me,  considering  tne  season  of  the  year  and  the  little  en- 

•  Bttd'i  Iriih  Presb.  Charoh.  ^   f  Bftiior<»ft't  Hiit  U.  8. 
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couragement  from  Carolina,  from  the  sure  information  I  have  had. 
But  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends  in  Ireland,  whom  I  design 
to  be  very  cautious  in  inviting  to  any  place  in  America  I  have  yet 
seen,  I  have  sent  one  of  our  number  to  acquaint  me  further  con- 
cerning the  place.  I  am  here  assured  of  liberty  and  other  en- 
couragements, resolving  to  submit  myself  to  the  sovereign  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  so  unexpectedly  to  drive 
me  back  to  this  poor,  desolate  people,  among  whom  I  designe  to 
continue  till  God  in  his  providence  determine  otherwise  concern- 
ing me. 

1  have  presumed  a  second  before  I  can  hear  how  acceptable  my 
first  has  been.  I  hope  this  will  prevent  your  writing  to  Ashley 
Biver,  and  determine  your  resolution  to  direct  your  letters  to 
Colonel  Anthony  Lawson,  att  the  Eastern  Branch  of  Elisabeth 
Biver.  I  expect,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr. 
John  Hart,*  you  will  acquaint  him  concerning  me;   which,  with 

Jour  prayers,  will  oblige  him  who  is  your  dear  and  affectionate 
rotfaer  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 

Ffrancis  Makbmib. 

It  18  probable  that  Makemie  came  over  to  the  people  in  ^^  Mary- 
land beside  Virginia,"  who  had  applied  to  his  presbytery  for  a 
minister  by  Colonel  Stevens  in  December,  1680.  In  the  fall  of 
1683,  he  travelled  by  land  as  far  as  Norfolk,  and  proceeded  to 
Carolina. 

Eluabith  Riyxb,  2S  Jolj,  1686. 

Honoured  Sir:— 

Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Hallet  with  three  books,  and  am  not  a 
little  concerned  that  those  sent  to  Ashley  Biver  were  miscarried, 
for  which  I  hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  declare  my  willingness 
to  satisfy ;  for  there  is  no  reason  they  should  be  lost  to  you,  and 
far  less  that  the  gift  should  be  ...  f  for  which  I  own  myself  your 
debtor.  And  assure  yourself  if  you  have  any  friend  in  Virginia, 
to  find  me  ready  to  receive  your  commands.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wardrope,J  and  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  the  safe  con- 
veyance thereof  unto  his  hands.  I  have  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Barret,  a  minister  who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  who,  when  he 
wrote  to  mo  from  Ashley  Biver,  was  to  take  shipping  for  New 
England.  So  that  I  conclude  that  he  is  with  you.  But,  if  there 
be  no  such  man  in  the  country,  let  me  letter  be  returned. 

I  am  yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

FfRANCIS  MAfcBMIS. 


*  The  miniBter  of  Londonderry.  f  Hl«gible. 

X  Mentioned  in  Macdonald's  History  of  Jamaica,  as  haTing  been  there  m  a 
minister  and  remoTed  to  PennsyWania. 
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In  1690|  ICakemie  wm  reddins  in  Acoomac  coonty,  .  _„ , 

and  was  annged  in  tbe  Wast  &dia  trada.    Tha  naxt  yaar  ha 


iriaitad  Landon,  and  convened,  amons  others,  with  Mr.  John 
7aldOy  an  aged  (Jongregational  mfaiiater.  * 

In  1692,  foor  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were  granted  him 
1>y  certificate  of  Accomac  Court. 

George  Keith,  having  been  expelled  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
denounced  them  as  erroneous,  and  travelled  in  the  oouthem  pro- 
Tincea  to  establish  his  peculiar  views.  He  saw  a  catechism  which 
JIakemie  had  prepared  and  published,  and  sent  him  word  he  would 
make  him  a  visit.  He  did  so  in  July,  1692 ;  and  Makemie  ^'  scorned 
^th  sharp  retorsion"  the  charges  of  error,  and  his  misconstruction 
o(  ^^my  compassion  of  the  tender  souls  in  an  American  desart." 
He  declined  a  public  dispute  with  him,  knowing  that  Keith  would 
parade  his  learning  before  the  people,  who  were  incompetent  to 
Judge  of  the  genuineness,  accuracy,  or  relevancy  of  his  quotations 
£irom  ancient  authors.  Keith  then  wrote  an  examination  of  the 
catechism,  and  left  it  with  Mr.  George  Layfield,t  to  be  placed  in 
31akemie's  hands.  On  his  way  north  he  made,  to  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Davis,  in  Delaware,  a  statement  to  Makemie's  discredit,  similar  to 
cue  he  made  to  Makemie  concerning  the  London  ministers.  He 
charged  him,  in  his  paper,  with  denying  or  wholly  overlooking  our 
need  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  ^^  running  to  the  !rope 
mnd  Church  of  Rome,  by  that  dirty  conduit  to  have  ms  call  to  uie 
viinistry  conveyed  to  him." 

Makemie,  in  August,  1692,  ^^  satisfied  his  desire,"  and  visited 
Pennsylvania,  and  witnessed  the  ferment  growing  out  of  the  rup- 
ture with  Keith.  He  soon  after  issued  from  the  press,  at  Boston, 
^*  An  answer  to  George  Keith's  libel  on  a  catechism  published  by 
1.  Makemie."!    This  bears,  in  black«letter, 

IMPRIMATUR, 

Increase  Matheb; 

and  is  recommended  by  Increase  Mather,  James  Allen,  S.  Willard, 
J.  Bailey,  and  Cotton  Mather,  as  the  work  of  a  ^^  reverend  and 
Judicious  minister." 

^*  I  am  constrained  to  justify  my  office  from  these  uncharitable 
calumnies,  and  that  grace  might  be  magnified  by  giving  this  rela- 

*  Matthew  Henry  wrote  to  his  fftther  in  Febmrnry,  1686-7,  that  Mr.  Faldo,  on 
King  James's  dispensing  with  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  was  among  the  first  to 
^nrach  publicly,  to  many  hundreda  of  people.  He  published  seTvral  books  against 
ah«  QoAkera. 

t  In  a  paper  in  the  British  State-Paper  Office,  the  namea  of  those  inhabitants  of 
^larrUnd  Imown  to  be  honest  men  (attached  to  the  QoTemment)  are  pricked; 
«in>>Dg  them  is  George  Layfield,  of  Somerset  His  descendants  stiU  reside  there. 
^SS.  of  MaryUnd  Hist  See. 

;  Id  Library  of  Mass.  Hist  So«.,  and  in  Old  Sonth  Choroh  Library,  Boston. 
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tion  in  the  sight  of  an  all-seeing  and  omnipresent  God,  that  ere  I 
received  the  imposition  of  hands  in  t^at  scriptural  and  orderly  way 
of  separation  unto  my  holy  and  ministerial  calling,  I  gave  re- 
quiring satisfaction  to  godly,  learned,  and  judicious  discerning  men 
of  a  work  of  grace  and  conversion  wrought  in  my  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  my  fourteenth  year,  by  and  from  the  pains  of  a 
godly  schoolmaster,  who  used  no  small  diligence  in  gaining  tender 
souls  to  God's  service  and  fear ;  since  whidk  time,  to  the  glory  of 
Gkni's  free  grace  be  it  spoke,  I  have  had  the  sure  experiences  of 
God's  various  dealings  with  me,  according  to  his  infinite  and  un- 
erring wisdom,  for  my  unspeakable  comfort." 

Mdcemie  complains  that  Keith  had  published  ^'no  form  of  sound 
words,"  to  which  reference  might  be  made  for  his  true  sentunents; 
and  that  he  had,  '^at  the  house  of  Thomas  Fpoks,  in  Onancock, 
and  at  Nuswuddux,"  and  in  London,  taught  that  the  Scriptures 
were  like  a  letter  from  an  absent  husband  to  his  wife,  which  is 
needful  for  her  guidance  and  precious  during  his  absence,  bnt  is 
superseded  by  the  words  of  his  lips  when  he  returns.  If  Christ 
were  not  present  with  his  people,  they  would  need  the  Scriptures. 

This  pamphlet  is  remarkable  for  printing  Galume  and  Calumists 
for  the  name  of  the  Great  Eeformer  of  Geneva. 

He  had  married*  Naomi,  the  daughter  of  William  Anderson,  of 
Aocomac.  His  father-in-law  left  him  by  will  a  thousand  acres  on 
Matchatank  Greek,  besides  a  release  of  the  moneys  lent  him. 

About  this  period,  he  qualified  himself,  under  the  Toleration 
Act  in  Barbadoes,  as  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  in  1699  published 
in  Edinburgh  ^^  Truths  in  a  new  light ;  or,  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the 
Reformed  Protestants  in  Barbadoes,t  vindicatinc;  the  Non-conform- 
bts  and  showing  that  they  are  the  truest  and  soundest  part  of 
the  Church  of  England."  He  rejects  the  Liturgy,  because  of  its 
"  stinted  composed  and  imposed  forms  of  praver,  its  use  of  a  corrupt 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  its  rejection  of  their  Scripture  titles, 
prefixed  by  the  Divine  Author."  After  some  objections  to  the 
Durial-service,  he  asks,  ^^  Why  it  was  denied  to  the  living  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  Rev.  H.  Vaughan,  Dec.  28, 1697  ?"  He  laments  that  the 
vitals  of  religion  are  wounded  and  the  doctrine  of  election  assailed 
by  church  ministers  as  contrary  to  the  Bible  and  discouraging  to 
piety ;  and  pointedly  asks,  whether  a  sinner,  without  the  special 
and  entire  grace  of  God,  can  repent,  believe,  regenerate,  and  save 
himself?  He  prays  that  the  God  of  all  grace  would  bless  the 
world  with  a  better  spirit,  and  adds,  that  it  is  a  paradox  in  Barba- 
does to  hear  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  taking  up  the  cudgels  in 
defence  of  a  fundamental  Established  Church  doctrine  against  a  son, 
member,  and  minister  of  the  English  Church. 

*  Spenoe's  Early  History  of  Presbyterianism. 
f  library  of  Harrard  UniTeraity. 
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Before  due  pnblicatioii,  he  returned  to  Accomfto ;  end  tradition 
maj9l*  tbnt  hie  preaching  far  and  wide  drew  on  him  the  ancer  of  the 
Ifvtgam  a^mgjj  and  that  he  was  seized  and  carried  to  w  gover- 
aor  at  Williamsburg;  and  that  his  noble  vindication  obtained  for 
liim  the  governor's  license  to  preach  throughout  the  Old  Dominion. 
As  a  result,  it  is  thought,  of  his  argument,  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture entered,  April  15,  1699,  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  their  Sta- 
tute-book. On  the  15th  of  October,!  ^^he  did  produce  to  Accomac 
court  certificates  from  Barbadoes  of  his  qualification  there,''  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  his  own  dwellmg-house  on  Pocomoke, 
near  the  Maryland,  and  at  Onancock,  five  miles  from  Drummond- 
ton,  in  the  house  next  to  Captain  Jonathan  Livesey's. 

He  sailed  for  England  in  the  summer  of  1704.  He  published  in 
London,  in  handsome  style,|  ^^  A  Plain  and  Loving  Persuasion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  promoting  towns  and 
co-habitation."  It  was  dedicated  to  Edward  Nott,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia,  who  is  characterised  as  ^^  having  so  large  a 
stock  of  temper  and  unbiassed  interest."  He  notes  as  ^'  an  un- 
accountable humour,  and  singular  to  most  rationale,  that  in  those 
provinces  no  attempt  was  made  to  build  up  towns."  As  induce- 
ments to  do  so,  he  ur^  that  it  would  increase  the  worth  of  the 
whole  country,  fill  the  land  with  people,  make  trade  easier  and  less 
expensive,  would  prevent  many  frauds,  give  employment  to  the 
poor,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  religion,  education,  and  general 
welfare.  He  reminds  them  uiat  planting  is  overdone,  the  fields 
stripped  and  drained ;  while  the  other  course  would  bring  artists 
and  tradesmen,  and,  instead  of  depending  on  one  staple,  they 
might  carry  on  foreign  and  home  trade.  He  mentions  and  refutes 
the  objections :  it  would  cause  a  falling  off  from  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  and  that  there  could  not  be  much  trade  in  time  of  peace. 
The  growth  of  large  towns  would  lead,  say  some,  to  oast  off  de- 
pendence and  allegience  to  the  mother-country ;  but  why,  he  asks, 
should  this  thought  be  improved  against  us,  and  not  against  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  other  rising  places?  The  closing  objection 
he  supposes  to  bo  that  the  inhabitants  are  against  towns ;  for,  if 
there  were  towns,  there  would  be  ordinaries ;  and  that  would  lead 
to  drunkenness.  He  answers,  the  giving  away  of  liquor  makes 
drunkards;  if  there  were  ordinaries,  liquor  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  purchase ;  if  there  were  towns,  there  would  be  stocks,  and 
Bots  would  be  placed  in  them.  r 

In  the  summer  of  1705,  he  sailed  for  America,  bringing  with 


*  Miller's  Life  of  Rodgern.  f  Spenee. 

t  libr.  of  Harr.  Coll.     This  wm  probtbly  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  friends 
^  those  edonies  in  Great  BritaiD ;  for  the  British  OoTemment  was  at  this  tima 
Tnefftlj  pressing  on  the  Coonoil  in  Marjrland  to  ** erect  quajs  and  towns." — MSS. 
Maryland  Historical  Society. 
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sent  to  Dr.  Stiles  a  copy  of  Makemie's  trial,  as  being  important 
at  this  crisis;  it  had  been  reprinted  in  the  "Watchtower,"  in 
New  York,  in  1765. 

The  counties  east  of  the  Hudson  received  the  English  part  of 
their  population  from  the  adjoining  townships  of  Connecticut. 
They  looked  to  the  Association  of  Fairfield  county  for  candi- 
dates and  for  assistance  in  all  spiritual  and  secular  affairs  of 
their  churches.  Bedford,  Cronpond,  (Yorktown,)  Hanover,  in 
Cortland  Manor,  (Peekskill,)  and  Salem,  put  themselves  under 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1748.  Rumbout  and  Fishkill 
were  received  by  New  York  Presbytery  in  1751.  Salem  invited 
the  Fairfield  ministers  to  ordain  Mead  as  their  pastor,  in  1752 ; 
about  that  time,  John  Smith,  ofc  Rye,  joined  New  York  Pres- 
bytery. Ten  years  after,*  Kent,  of  the  First  Church  in 
Philipse's  patent,  and  Peck,  of  the  Second,  met  with  Mead,  of 
Balem,  and,  considering  that  they  and  their  churches  had  no 
connection  with  any  ecclesiastical  body,  did  accept  the  plan  of 
government  used  in  North  Britain,  and  adopted  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as 
the  confession  of  their  faith,  and  the  Directory  and  Discipline 
to  be  their  rule  of  worship  and  discipline.  They  resolved,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner,  to  form  themselves  into  a  presby- 
tery, and,  October  27, 1762,  chose  Kent  moderator,  and  Peck 
clerk :  at  a  subsequent  meeting  they  appointed.  Mead  to  attend 
the  synod  in  Philadelphia,  and  desire  their  incorporation  with 
it.  "The  smallpox  was  so  thick  in  the  city,'*  that  he  sent  the 
request  by  letter.  Full  satisfaction  was  given  by  several  mi- 
nisters of  the  good  character  of  the  applicants,  and  of  their 
standing  in  the  churches,  "and  that  no  unfriendly  views  or  dis- 
affection to  the  neighbouring  Connecticut  churches  led  them 
to  desire  to  unite  with  us."  The  request  was  granted,  and 
Smith  and  Graham,  of  New  York  Presbytery,  and  Ball  and 
Sackett,  of  Suffolk,  were  joined  with  them,  under  the  name  of 
Dutchess  County  Presbytery.  The  new  presbytery,  hearing 
that  the  only  condition  of  union  was  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
fession and  the  observance  of  the  Directory,  did  heartily, 
cheerfully,  and  renewedly  declare  their  adoption  of  them. 


*  MS.  Records  of  Ihitchess  Coiintj  Presbytery :  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnston,  of 
)iew  Bargh. 
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They  soon  after  received  the  church  in  Albany  under  their 
care,  with  its  miuister,  WilUam  Hanna,  and,  in  1765,  Samuel 
Bonlop, — from  a  presbytery  to  the  eastward  Of  Boston, — ^the 
minister  of  Cherry  Valley.  Much  of  the  territory  covered  by 
their  congregations  was  neutral  ground  during  the  Bevolu* 
tion,  and  was  wasted  by  both  parties:  the  ministers  retired,  the 
meeting'-houses  were  burned,  and  the  people  greatly  broken 
in  their  circumstances.  The  presbytery  was  much  weakened 
from  tills  cause,  and,  being  reduced  in  numbers  by  death,  re- 
ceived from  Kew  York  Presbytery  the  ministers  on  the  west 
tide  of  the  river,  and  took  the  style  of  Hudson  Presbytery. 

Thus  passed  the  first  half-century  of  the  existence  of  our 
fitvoured  church  in  America.  Who,  on  the  survey  of  these 
years,  does  not  hear  the  augel-voice  saying  to  her,  ^^Hail, 
thou  that  art  highly  &voured!"  Onward  was  her  progress, 
through  poverty,  through  neglect  of  the  British  churches, 
through  the  cramping,  crippling  subserviency  of  royal  gover- 
nors  to  the  monopolizing  measures  of  the  Establishment. 
What  church,  since  the  days  of  the  apostle,  has  been  adorned 
with  such  a  retinue,  headed  by  Makemie,  and  spreading, 
through  many  of  equal  worth,  to  Bostwick,  Rodgers,  and 
Davies?  Each  presbytery  was  a  constellation  of  pastors,  "the 
glory  of  Christ."  See,  in  Suflfblk,  Buel,  Brown,  and  Prime ;  in 
New  York,  Pemberton,  Gumming,  and  Bostwick;  in  East 
Jersey,  the  Dickinsons,  Burr,  Pierson,  the  Tennents  and  the 
Brainerds,  Cowell,  Spencer,  and  Rowland.  What  an  array 
the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  i^'ewcastle  presented ! — the  Blairs, 
the  Finleys,  Robert  Smith,  Hugh  Henry,  Dean,  Rodgers,  and 
Davies.  And,  though  less  celebrated,  yet  widely  useful,  the 
men  of  the  Old  Side, — Gillespie^  Alison,  Thomson,  Creaghead, 
Boyd,  and  McDowell. 

How  steady,  how  rapid,  how  permanent  her  enlargement! 
From  Connecticut  to  North  Carolina,  at  every  frontier-post, 
she  set  up  her  banners.  Her  standard-bearers  in  the  extremest 
points  were  men  who  might  have  adorned  the  chief  cities  of 
any  land.  Craig,  and  Davies,  and  Brown,  and  Todd,  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  Craighead,  Campbell,  Patillo,  and  McAden,  in 
North  Carolina, — ^and,  before  all,  Robinson. 

They  who  served  in  the  ministry  were  allured  by  no  splendid 
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prizes ;  they  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  JesuB,  for 
from  him  had  they  received  their  ministry. 

Jf  o  new  theory,  no  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  them  promi- 
aenoe  and  bewitched  the  people  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
the  great  power  of  God.  ^^  That  which  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning/'  ^^the  word  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord/'  was  the  message  they  brought;  and  they  delivered  it  in 
goodly  and  time-honoured  words. 

Bound  in  the  faith,  lovers  of  learning,  steadfast  in  duty,  they 
toiled  silently,  unitedly.  He  who  hastens  his  work  in  his  own 
time  commanded  the  blessing  like  the  daily  dew,  even  life  for 
evermore.  A  little  one  became  a  thousand.  <^  The  Breaker 
is  come  up  before  them;  they  have  broken  up  and  passed 
through  the  gate;"  and  of  them  he  said,  <^0  satisfied  with 
frvour  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess  thou  the 
south  and  the  west." 


PART  II. 


§i0grap|ual 


^i^Srap^ies. 


FRANCIS  MAKEMIE. 

A  NATIVE  of  the  county  Donegal,  he  had  probably  studied  at 
one  of  the  Scottish  universities.  In  January,  1681,  he  was  Intro- 
duced  to  Laggan  Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Drummond,  of 
Rathmelton,* — the  brother,  we  presume,  of  William  Drummond,  the 
first  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  afterwards,  in  Bacon's 
War,  suffered  death  as  a  rebel  under  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Gover- 
nor  of  Virginia-t 

The  record  of  his  ordination  is  lost.  Two  of  his  letters  to  In- 
crease  Mather,  of  Boston,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Elizabeth  Ritsb,  Vii.,  22  Jxdj,  1684. 

Bbvebend  and  Dear  Brother: — 

I  wrote  to  you,  though  unacquainted,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  from  North 
Carolina,  of  my  designe  for  Ashley  River,  South  Carolina,  which 
I  was  forward  m  attempting  that  I  engaged  in  a  voyage,  and  went 
to  sea  in  the  month  of  May ;  but  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  I 
should  not  see  it  at  the  time,  for  we  were  tosst  upon  the  coast  by 
contrary  winds,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  Delaware  Bay,  so  that, 
falling  short  in  our  provisions,  we  were  necessitated,  after  several 
essays  to  the  south,  to  Virginia ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  Colonel 
Antnonv  Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parbh  of  Lynn^- 
haven,  m  Lower  Norfolk  county,  (who  had  a  Dissenting  minister 
from  Ireland,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  remove  him  by  death 
in  August  last;  among  whom  I  preached  before  I  went  to  the 
South,  in  coming  from  Maryland,  against  their  earnest  importu- 
nity,) coming  so  pertinently  in  the  place  of  our  landing  for  water, 
prevailed  with  me  to  stay  this  season ;  which  the  more  aasily  over- 
came me,  considering  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  little  en- 

*  Beid'B  Irieh  Presb.  Churoh.  ^   f  Banoroft'B  Hist.  U.  8. 
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conragement  from  Carolina,  from  the  sure  information  I  have  had. 
But  for  the  satisfaction  of  mj  friends  in  Ireland,  whom  I  design 
to  be  very  caatious  in  inviting  to  any  place  in  America  I  have  yet 
seen,  I  have  sent  one  of  our  number  to  acquaint  me  further  con- 
cerning the  place.  I  am  here  assured  of  liberty  and  other  en- 
couragements, resolving  to  submit  myself  to  the  sovereign  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  so  unexpectedly  to  drive 
me  back  to  this  poor,  desolate  people,  among  whom  I  designe  to 
continue  till  God  in  his  providence  determine  otherwise  concern- 
ing me. 

I  have  presumed  a  second  before  I  can  hear  how  acceptable  my 
first  has  been.  I  hope  this  will  prevent  your  writing  to  Ashley 
Biver,  and  determine  your  resolution  to  direct  your  letters  to 
Colonel  Anthony  Lawson,  att  the  Eastern  Brancn  of  Elizabeth 
Biver.  I  expect,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr. 
John  Hart,*  you  will  acquaint  him  concerning  me ;  which,  with 
TOUT  prayers,  will  oblige  him  who  is  your  dear  and  affectionate 
broflier  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 

Ffrakcis  Makxmis. 

It  is  probable  that  Makemie  came  over  to  the  people  in  ''Mary- 
land beside  Virginia,"  who  had  applied  to  his  presbytery  for  a 
minister  by  Colonel  Stevens  in  December,  1680.  In  the  fall  of 
16.83,  he  travelled  by  land  as  far  as  Norfolk,  and  proceeded  to 
Carolina. 

Eluabbth  Bivbb,  28  Jnlj,  16S6. 

Honoured  Sir:— 

Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Hallet  with  three  books,  and  am  not  a 
little  concerned  that  those  sent  to  Ashley  Biver  were  miscarried, 
for  which  I  hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  declare  my  willingness 
to  satisfy ;  for  there  is  no  reason  they  should  be  lost  to  you,  and 
far  less  that  the  gift  should  be  ...  f  for  which  I  own  myself  your 
debtor.  And  assure  yourself  if  you  have  any  friend  in  Virginia, 
to  find  me  ready  to  receive  your  commands.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wardrope,t  and  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  the  safe  con- 
veyance thereof  unto  his  hands.  I  have  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Barret,  a  minister  who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  who,  when  he 
wrote  to  me  from  Ashley  River,  was  to  take  shipping  for  New 
England.  So  that  I  conclude  that  he  is  with  you.  But,  if  there 
be  no  such  man  in  the  country,  let  me  letter  be  returned. 

I  am  yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

FfRANCIS  MAkBMIB. 


♦  The  minister  of  Londonderry.  t  Illegible. 

}  Mentioned  in  Macdonald*8  History  of  Jamaiea,  as  haTing  been  there  as  a 
minister  and  remoTed  to  PeonsylTania. 
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In  1690,  Makemie  was  residing  in  Acoomac  connty,  Yirgbia, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  Weat  &dia  trade.  The  next  year  he 
Tisited  London,  and  conversed,  among  others,  with  Mr.  John 
Faldo,  an  a^ed  Congregational  minister.* 

In  1692,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were  granted  him 
by  certificate  of  Accomac  Court. 

Greorge  Keith,  having  been  expelled  bv  the  Societv  of  Friends, 
denoun^  them  as  erroneous,  and  travelled  in  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces  to  establish  his  peculiar  views.  He  saw  a  catechism  whidl 
Makemie  had  prepared  and  published,  and  sent  him  word  he  would 
make  him  a  visit.  He  did  so  in  July,  1692 ;  and  Makemie  ^^  scorned 
with  sharp  retorsion''  the  charges  of  error,  and  his  mbconstruotion 
of  ^^my  compassion  of  the  tender  souls  in  an  American  desart." 
He  declined  a  public  dispute  with  him,  knowing  that  Keith  would 
parade  his  learning  before  the  people,  who  were  incompetent  to 
judge  of  the  genuineness,  accuracy,  or  relevancy  of  his  quotations 
from  ancient  authors.  Keith  then  wrote  an  examination  of  the 
catechism,  and  left  it  with  Mr.  George  Layfield,t  to  be  placed  in 
Makemie's  hands.  On  his  way  north  he  made,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davis,  in  Delaware,  a  statement  to  Makemie*s  discredit,  similar  to 
one  he  made  to  McJcemie  concerning  the  London  ministers.  He 
charged  him,  in  his  paper,  with  denying  or  wholly  overlooking  our 
need  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  ^^  running  to  the  I^opo 
and  Church  of  Rome,  by  that  dirty  conduit  to  have  ms  call  to  the 
ministry  conveyed  to  him." 

Makemie,  in  August,  1692,  ^'satisfied  his  desire,"  and  visited 
Pennsylvania,  and  witnessed  the  ferment  growing  out  of  the  rup- 
ture with  Keith.  He  soon  after  issued  from  the  press,  at  Boston, 
^^  An  answer  to  George  Keith's  libel  on  a  catechism  published  by 
F.  Makemie."^    This  bears,  in  black-letter, 

IMPRIMATUR, 

Increase  Mather; 

and  is  recommended  by  Increase  Mather,  James  Allen,  S.  Willard, 
J.  Bailey,  and  Cotton  Mather,  as  the  work  of  a  ^'  reverend  and 
judicious  minister." 

"  I  am  constrained  to  justify  my  oflSce  from  these  uncharitable 
calumnies,  and  that  grace  mignt  be  magnified  by  giving  this  rela- 

-■M  ___L  -  I-'  ■_-—■-■_■-  ■■- 

*  Matthew  Henry  wrote  to  his  father  in  February,  168G-7,  that  Mr.  Faldo,  on 
King  Jame8*8  dispensing  with  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  was  among  the  first  to 
preach  publicly,  to  many  hundreds  of  people.  He  published  sereral  books  against 
the  Quakers. 

f  In  a  paper  in  the  British  State-Paper  Office,  the  names  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Maryland  known  to  be  honest  men  (attached  to  the  GoTemmcnt^  are  pricked ; 
among  them  is  Qeorge  Layfield,  of  Somerset  His  descendants  still  reside  there. 
MSS.  of  Maryhind  Hist  Soc. 

X  In  Library  of  Mass.  Hist  Soc.,  and  In  Old  South  Church  Library,  Boston. 
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sent  to  Dr.  Stiles  a  copy  of  Makemie's  trial,  as  being  important 
at  this  crisis;  it  had  been  reprinted  in  the  "Watchtower,"  in 
New  York,  in  1755. 

The  counties  east  of  the  Hudson  received  the  English  part  of 
liieir  population  from  the  adjoining  townships  of  Connecticut 
They  looked  to  the  Association  of  Fairfield  county  for  candi- 
dates and  for  assistance  in  all  spiritual  and  secular  affairs  of 
their  churches.  Bedford,  Cronpond,  (Yorktown,)  Hanover,  in 
Cortland  Manor,  (Peekskill,)  and  Salem,  put  themselves  under 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1748.  Rumbout  and  Fishkill 
were  received  by  New  York  Presbytery  in  1761.  Salem  invited 
the  Fairfield  ministers  to  ordain  Mead  as  their  pastor,  in  1752 ; 
about  that  time,  John  Smith,  ofc  Rye,  joined  New  York  Pres- 
bytery. Ten  years  after,*  Kent,  of  the  First  Church  in 
Philipse's  patent,  and  Peck,  of  the  Second,  met  with  Mead,  of 
3alem,  and,  considering  that  they  and  their  churches  had  no 
connection  with  any  ecclesiastical  body,  did  accept  the  plan  of 
government  used  in  North  Britain,  and  adopted  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as 
the  confession  of  their  &ith,  and  the  Directory  and  Discipline 
to  be  their  rule  of  worship  and  discipline.  They  resolved,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner,  to  form  themselves  into  a  presby- 
tery, and,  October  27, 1762,  chose  Kent  moderator,  and  Peck 
clerk:  at  a  subsequent  meeting  they  appointed.  Mead  to  attend 
the  synod  in  Philadelphia,  and  desire  their  incorporation  with 
it.  "The  smallpox  was  so  thick  in  the  city,"  that  he  sent  the 
request  by  letter.  Full  satisfaction  was  given  by  several  mi- 
nisters of  the  good  character  of  the  applicants,  and  of  their 
standing  in  the  churches,  "and  that  no  unfriendly  views  or  dis- 
affection to  the  neighbouring  Connecticut  churches  led  them 
to  desire  to  unite  with  us."  The  request  was  granted,  and 
Smith  and  Graham,  of  New  York  Presbytery,  and  Ball  and 
Sackett,  of  Suffolk,  were  joined  with  them,  under  the  name  of 
Putchess  County  Presbytery.  The  new  presbytery,  hearing 
that  the  only  condition  of  union  was  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
fession and  the  observance  of  the  Directory,  did  heartily, 
cheerfully,  and  renewedly  declare  their  adoption  of  them. 


*  MS.  Beconk  of  Datchess  Coontj  Presbytery :  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnston,  of 
lYew  Bari^ 
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They  80dn  after  received  the  church  in  Albany  under  their 
care,  with  its  minister,  William  Hanna^  and,  in  1765,  Samuel 
Dunlop, — from  a  presbytery  to  the  eastward  of  Boston, — the 
minister  of  Cherry  Valley.  Much  of  the  territory  covered  by 
their  congregations  was  neutral  ground  during  the  Bevolu« 
tion,  and  was  wasted  by  both  parties :  the  ministers  retired,  the 
meeting-houses  were  burned,  and  the  people  greatly  broken 
in  their  circumstances.  The  presbytery  was  much  weakened 
from  this  cause,  and,  being  reduced  in  numbers  by  death,  re- 
ceived from  New  York  Presbytery  the  ministers  on  the  west 
tide  of  the  river,  and  took  the  style  of  Hudson  Presbytery. 

Thus  passed  the  first  half-centuiy  of  the  existence  of  our 
&voured  church  in  America.  Who,  on  the  survey  of  these 
years,  does  not  hear  the  angel-voice  saying  to  her,  <^Hail, 
thou  that  art  highly  fiBtvoured!"  Onward  was  her  progress, 
through  poverty,  through  neglect  of  the  British  churches, 
through  the  cramping,  crippling  subserviency  of  royal  gover- 
nors  to  the  monopolizing  measures  of  the  Establishment. 
What  church,  since  the  days  of  the  apostle,  has  been  adorned 
with  such  a  retinue,  headed  by  Makemie,  and  spreading, 
through  many  of  equal  worth,  to  Bostwick,  Eodgers,  and 
Davies?  Each  presbytery  was  a  constellation  of  pastors,  'Hhe 
gloiy  of  Christ."  See,  in  Suffolk,  Buel,  Brown,  and  Prime ;  in 
New  York,  Pemberton,  Cumming,  and  Bostwick;  in  East 
Jersey,  the  Dickinsons,  Burr,  Pierson,  the  Tennents  and  the 
Brainerds,  Cowell,  Spencer,  and  Rowland.  What  an  array 
the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  presented ! — the  Blairs, 
the  Finleys,  Robert  Smith,  Hugh  Henry,  Dean,  Rodgers,  and 
Davies.  And,  though  less  celebrated,  yet  widely  useful,  the 
men  of  the  Old  Side, — Gillespie,  Alison,  Thomson,  Creaghead, 
Boyd,  and  McDowell. 

How  steady,  how  rapid,  how  permanent  her  enlargement! 
From  Connecticut  to  North  Carolina,  at  every  frontier-post, 
she  set  up  her  banners.  Her  standard-bearers  in  the  extremest 
points  were  men  who  might  have  adorned  the  chief  cities  of 
any  land.  Craig,  and  Davies,  and  Brown,  and  Todd,  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  Craighead,  Campbell,  Patillo,  and  McAden,  in 
North  Carolina, — and,  before  all,  Robinson. 

They  who  served  in  the  ministry  were  allured  by  no  splendid 
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prizes ;  they  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus,  for 
from  him  had  they  received  their  ministry. 

^o  new  theory,  no  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  them  promi- 
ttttioe  and  bewitched  the  people  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
Vk%  great  power  of  God.  ^^  That  which  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning,''  ^'the  word  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord,"  was  the  message  they  brought;  and  they  delivered  it  in 
goodly  and  time-honoured  words. 

•  Bound  in  the  faith,  lovers  of  learning,  steadfast  in  duty,  they 
toiled  silently,  unitedly.  He  who  hastens  his  work  in  bis  own 
time  commanded  the  blessing  like  the  daily  dew,  even  life  for 
evermore.  A  little  one  became  a  thousand.  ^^  The  Breaker 
is  come  up  before  them;  they  have  broken  up  and  passed 
through  the  gate;"  and  of  them  he  said,  ^^O  satisfied  with 
frvour  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess  thou  the 
Bouth  and  the  west." 
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FRANCIS  MAKEMIE.  • 

A  NATiYB  of  the  county  Bonenl,  he  had  probably  atoidied  nA 
one  of  the  Scottish  aniversities*  In  JannuTi  1681,  he  was  ift^w 
duced  to  Laggan  Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  lliomas  Drummond,^ 
Rathmelton,* — the  brother,  we  presume,  of  William  Drummond,  flit 
first  governor  of  NcNrth ,  Carolina,  and  who  afterwards,  in  BaoMi't 
War,  suffered  death  as  a  rebel  under  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Oo^nir^ 
nor  of  Virginia.t 

The  record  of  his  ordination  is  lost.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Ii^ 
crease  Mather,  of  Boston,  are  preserred  in  the  library  of  thf 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

EusABiTH  Rimt,  Ya.,  22  July,  1684L 

Bbyerbnd  and  Dear  Brothbb: — 

I  wrote  to  you,  though  unacquainted,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  from  North 
Carolina,  of  my  designe  for  Ashley  River,  South  Carolina,  whidi 
I  was  forward  m  attempting  that  1  engaged  in  a  voyage,  and  went 
to  sea  in  the  month  of  May ;  but  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  I 
should  not  see  it  at  the  time,  for  we  were  tosst  upon  the  coast  by 
contrary  winds,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  Delaware  Bay,  so  thaL 
falling  short  in  our  provisions,  we  were  necessitated,  after  several 
essays  to  the  south,  to  Virginia ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  Colonel 
Anthony  Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Lvnn^ 
haven,  in  Lower  Norfolk  county,  Q^ho  had  a  Dissenting  minister 
from  Ireland,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  remove  him  by  death 
in  August  last;  among  whom  I  preached  before  I  went  to  the 
South,  in  coming  from  Maryland,  ajgainst  their  earnest  importu- 
nity,) coming  so  pertinently  m  the  place  of  our  landing  for  water, 
prevailed  with  me  to  stay  this  season ;  which  the  more  easily  over- 
came me,  considering  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  little  en- 

*  Beid'B  Irish  Presb.  Chiir«lL  ^  f  Bttoraft's  Hist  U.  8. 
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couragement  from  Carolina,  from  the  sure  information  I  have  had. 
But  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends  in  Ireland,  whom  I  design 
to  be  very  cautious  in  inviting  to  any  place  in  America  I  have  yet 
seen,  I  have  sent  one  of  our  number  to  acquaint  me  further  con- 
cerning the  place.  I  am  here  assured  of  liberty  and  other  en- 
couragements, resolving  to  submit  myself  to  the  sovereign  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  so  unexpectedly  to  drive 
me  back  to  this  poor,  desolate  people,  among  whom  I  designe  to 
continue  till  God  in  his  providence  determine  otherwise  concern- 
ing me. 

I  have  presumed  a  second  before  I  can  hear  how  acceptable  my 
first  has  been.  I  hope  this  will  prevent  your  writing  to  Ashley 
Biver,  and  determine  your  resolution  to  direct  your  letters  to 
Colonel  Anthony  Lawson,  att  the  Eastern  Branch  of  Elizabeth 
Biver.  I  expect,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr. 
John  Hart,*  you  will  acquaint  him  concerning  me ;  which,  with 
TOUT  prayers,  will  oblige  him  who  is  your  dear  and  affectionate 
brother  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 

Ffrakcis  Maksmib. 

It  is  probable  that  Makemie  came  over  to  the  people  in  ^^  Mary- 
land beside  Virginia,"  who  had  applied  to  his  presbytery  for  a 
minister  by  Colonel  Stevens  in  December,  1680.  In  the  fall  of 
16.83,  he  travelled  by  land  as  far  as  Norfolk,  and  proceeded  to 
Carolina. 

Eluabbth  Bivkk,  28  July,  1686. 

Honoured  Sir:— 

Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Hallet  with  three  books,  and  am  not  a 
little  concerned  that  those  sent  to  Ashley  Biver  were  miscarried, 
for  which  1  hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  declare  my  willingness 
to  satisfy ;  for  there  is  no  reason  they  should  be  lost  to  you,  and 
far  less  that  the  gift  should  be  .  .  .  f  f<^^  which  I  own  myself  your 
debtor.  And  assure  yourself  if  you  have  any  friend  in  Virginia, 
to  find  me  ready  to  receive  your  commands.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wardrope,t  and  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  the  safe  con- 
veyance thereof  unto  his  hands.  1  have  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Barret,  a  minister  who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  who,  when  he 
wrote  to  me  from  Ashley  Biver,  was  to  take  shipping  for  New 
England.  So  that  1  conclude  that  he  is  with  you.  But,  if  there 
be  no  such  man  in  the  country,  let  me  letter  be  returned. 

I  am  yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

FfRANCIB  MAkBMIB. 


*  The  minister  of  Londonderry.  f  Illegible. 

}  Mentioned  in  Macdonald's  History  of  Jamaica,  as  haying  been  there  as  a 
minister  and  remoTed  to  PeansyWania. 
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In  1690,  M&kemie  was  residing  in  Accomao  connty,  YirgiAia, 
and  was  ennged  in  the  West  £dia  trade.  The  next  year  he 
▼isited  London,  and  conversed,  among  others,  with  Mr.  John 
Faldo,  an  aged  Congregational  minister.* 

In  1692,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were  granted  him 
by  certificate  of  Accomac  Court. 

George  Keith,  having  been  expelled  bv  the  Societv  of  Friends, 
denounced  them  as  erroneous,  and  travelled  in  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces  to  establish  his  peculiar  views.  He  saw  a  catechism  which 
Makemie  had  prepared  and  published,  and  sent  him  word  he  would 
make  him  a  visit.  He  did  so  in  July,  1692 ;  and  Makemie  ^^  scorned 
with  sharp  retorsion''  the  charges  of  error,  and  his  misconstruction 
of  ^^my  compassion  of  the  tender  souls  in  an  American  desart." 
He  declined  a  public  dispute  with  him,  knowing  that  Keith  would 
parade  his  learning  before  the  people,  who  were  incompetent  to 
judge  of  the  genuineness,  accuracy,  or  relevancy  of  his  quotations 
from  ancient  authors.  Keith  then  wrote  an  examination  of  the 
catechism,  and  left  it  with  Mr.  George  Layfield,t  to  be  placed  in 
Makemie's  hands.  On  his  way  north  he  made,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davis,  in  Delaware,  a  statement  to  Makemie's  discredit,  similar  to 
one  he  made  to  Mskkemie  concerning  the  London  ministers.  He 
charged  him,  in  his  paper,  with  denying  or  wholly  overlooking  our 
need  of  the  influenoes  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  ^^  running  to  the  I^ope 
and  Church  of  Rome,  by  that  dirty  conduit  to  have  ms  call  to  the 
ministry  conveyed  to  him.*' 

Makemie,  in  August,  1692,  ^'satisfied  his  desire,"  and  visited 
Pennsylvania,  and  witnessed  the  ferment  growing  out  of  the  rup- 
ture with  Keith.  He  soon  after  issued  from  the  press,  at  Boston, 
'^An  answer  to  George  Keith's  libel  on  a  catechism  published  by 
F.  Makemie."!     This  bears,  in  black-letter, 

IMPRIMATUR, 

Increase  Mather; 

and  is  recommended  by  Increase  Mather,  James  Allen,  S.  Willard, 
J.  Bailey,  and  Cotton  Mather,  as  the  work  of  a  ^^  reverend  and 
judicious  minister." 

"  I  am  constrained  to  justify  my  oflSce  from  these  uncharitable 
calumnies,  and  that  grace  mignt  be  magnified  by  giving  this  rela- 

*  Matthew  Henry  wrote  to  his  father  in  February,  1686-7,  that  Mr.  Faldo,  on 
King  James's  dispensing  with  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  was  among  the  first  to 
preach  publicly,  to  many  hundreds  of  people.  He  publish^  sereral  books  against 
the  Quakers. 

f  In  a  paper  in  the  British  State-Paper  Office,  the  names  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Maryland  known  to  be  honest  men  (attached  to  the  QoTemmcnt)  are  pricked ; 
among  them  is  Qeorge  Layfield,  of  Somerset  His  descendants  stiU  reside  there. 
MSS.  of  ^Maryland  Hist  Boo. 

X  In  Library  of  Mass.  Hist  Soe.,  and  in  Old  South  Choroh  Library,  Boston. 
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tion  in  the  sight  of  an  all-seeing  and  omnipresent  God,  that  ere  I 
received  the  imposition  of  hands  in  that  scriptural  and  orderly  way 
of  separation  nnto  my  holy  and  ministerial  calling,  I  ^ave  re* 
quiring  satisfaction  to  godly,  learned,  and  judicious  discerning  men 
of  a  work  of  grace  and  conversion  wrought  in  my  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  my  fourteenth  year,  by  and  from  the  pains  of  a 
godly  schoolmaster,  who  used  no  small  diligence  in  gaining  tender 
souk  to  God's  service  and  fear ;  since  whicn  time,  to  the  glory  of 
God's  free  grace  be  it  spoke,  I  have  had  the  sure  experiences  of 
God's  various  dealings  with  me,  according  to  his  infinite  and  un- 
erring wisdom,  for  my  unspeakable  comfort." 

Mdi:emie  complains  that  Keith  had  published  ''no  form  of  sound 
words,"  to  which  reference  might  be  made  for  his  true  sentiments; 
and  that  he  had,  ''at  the  house  of  Thomas  Fooks,  in  Onancock, 
and  at  Nuswuddux,"  and  in  London,  taught  that  the  Scriptnree 
were  like  a  letter  from  an  absent  husband  to  his  wife,  which  is 
needful  for  her  guidance  and  precious  during  his  absence,  but  is 
superseded  by  the  words  of  his  lips  when  he  returns.  If  Christ 
were  not  present  with  his  people,  they  would  need  the  Scriptures. 

This  pamphlet  is  remarkable  for  printing  Galume  and  Oalumista 
for  the  name  of  the  Great  Beformer  of  Geneva. 

He  had  married''^  Naomi,  the  dau|;hter  of  William  Anderson,  of 
Aocomac.  His  father*in-law  left  hun  by  will  a  thousand  acres  on 
Matchatank  Greek,  besides  a  release  of  the  moneys  lent  him. 

About  this  period,  he  qualified  himself,  under  the  Toleration 
Act  in  Barbadoes,  as  a  Dissentinff  minister,  and  in  1699  published 
in  Edinburgh  "  Truths  in  a  new  hght ;  or,  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  tiie 
Beformed  Protestants  in  Barbadoe8,t  vindicating  the  Non-conform- 
ists and  showing  that  they  are  the  truest  and  soundest  part  of 
the  Church  of  England."  He  rejects  the  Liturgy,  because  of  its 
^'  stinted  composed  and  imposed  forms  of  praver,  its  use  of  a  corrupt 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  its  rejection  of  their  Scripture  titles, 
prefixed  by  the  Divine  Author."  After  some  objections  to  the 
burial-service,  he  asks,  "  Whv  it  was  denied  to  the  living  at  the  fune- 
pd  of  the  Rev.  H.  Vaughan,  Dec.  28, 1697  ?"  He  laments  that  the 
vitals  of  religion  are  wounded  and  the  doctrine  of  election  assailed 
by  church  mmisters  as  contrary  to  the  Bible  and  discouraging  to 
piety ;  and  pointedly  asks,  whether  a  sinner,  without  the  special 
and  entire  grace  of  God,  can  repent,  believe,  regenerate,  and  save 
himself?  He  prays  that  the  God  of  all  grace  would  bless  the 
world  with  a  better  spirit,  and  adds,  that  it  is  a  paradox  in  Barba- 
does to  hear  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  taking  up  the  cudgels  in 
defence  of  a  fundamental  Established  Church  doctrine  against  a  son, 
member,  and  minister  of  the  English  Church. 

*  Spenoe's  Early  History  of  PresbyterianUm. 
f  labnury  of  Hanrard  Unhertitj. 
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Before  this  publication,  he  returned  to  Accomac ;  and  tradition 
says'*'  that  his  preaching  far  and  wide  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  the 
Virginia  clergy,  and  that  he  was  seized  and  carried  to  the  gover- 
nor at  Williamsburg;  and  that  his  noble  vindication  obtained  for 
him  the  governor's  license  to  preach  throughout  the  Old  Dominion. 
As  a  result,  it  is  thought,  of  his  argument,  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture entered,  April  15,  1699,  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  their  Sta- 
tute-book. On  the  15th  of  October,t  '^he  did  produce  to  Accomac 
court  certificates  from  Barbadoes  of  his  qualification  there,"  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  his  own  dwellmg-house  on  Pocomoke, 
near  the  Maryland,  and  at  Onancock,  five  miles  from  Drummond- 
ton,  in  the  house  next  to  Captain  Jonathan  Livesey's. 

He  sailed  for  England  in  the  summer  of  1704.  He  published  in 
London,  in  handsome  style,|  '^  A  Plain  and  Loving  Persuasion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  promoting  towns  and 
co-habitation."  It  was  dedicated  to  Edward  Nott,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia,  who  is  characterized  as  ^'  having  so  large  a 
stock  of  temper  and  unbiassed  interest."  He  notes  as  ^^  an  un- 
accountable humour,  and  singular  to  most  rationals,  that  in  those 
provinces  no  attempt  was  made  to  build  up  towns."  As  induce- 
ments to  do  so,  he  urges  that  it  would  increase  the  .worth  of  the 
whole  country,  fill  the  land  with  people,  make  trade  easier  and  less 
expensive,  would  prevent  many  frauds,  give  employment  to  the 
poor,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  religion,  education,  and  general 
welfare.  He  reminds  them  uiat  planting  is  overdone,  the  fields 
stripped  and  drained ;  while  the  other  course  would  bring  artists 
and  tradesmen,  and,  instead  of  depending  on  one  staple,  they 
might  carry  on  foreign  and  home  trade.  He  mentions  and  refutes 
the  objections :  it  would  cause  a  falling  off  from  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  and  that  there  could  not  be  much  trade  in  time  of  peace. 
The  growth  of  large  towns  would  lead,  say  some,  to  cast  off  de- 
pendence and  allegience  to  the  mother-country ;  but  why,  he  asks, 
should  this  thought  be  improved  against  us,  and  not  against  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  other  rising  places  ?  The  closing  objection 
he  supposes  to  be  that  the  inhabitants  are  against  towns ;  for,  if 
there  were  towns,  there  would  be  ordinaries ;  and  that  would  lead 
to  drunkenness.  He  answers,  the  giving  away  of  liquor  makes 
drunkards ;  if  there  were  ordinaries,  liquor  could  only  bo  ob- 
tained by  purchase ;  if  there  were  towns,  there  would  be  stocks,  and 
sots  would  be  placed  in  them.  r 

In  the  summer  of  1705,  he  sailed  for  America,  bringing  with 


♦  Miller's  Life  of  Rodgers.  t  Spence. 

{  Libr.  of  Harr.  Coll.  This  was  probably  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  friends 
of  those  colonies  in  Great  Britain ;  for  the  British  Goremment  was  at  this  time 
earnestly  pressing  on  the  Coancil  in  Maryland  to  ** erect  quays  and  towns." — MSS. 
of  Maryli^d  Historical  Society. 
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him  John  Hampton  and  George  McNish.  In  the  next  summer, 
they  succeeded,  through  the  interposition  of  Governor  Seymour, 
in  obtaining  license  of  Somerset  County  Court  to  officiate  as  Dis- 
senting ministers  at  four  places  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
In  December,  1706,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  rhila- 
delphia,  at  a  meeting  held  probably  in  Freehold  to  ordain  Boyd  as 
an  evangelist. 

In  company  with  Hampton,  he  immediately  set  out  for  Boston, 
Bnd,  having  paid  his  respects  to  his  excellency  the  governor  at 
New  York,  he  was  unexpectedly  invited  to  preach.  He  left  it  <o 
them  to  find  a  place  for  the  meeting.  Neither  the  Dutch  minister 
nor  the  elders  of  the  French  Church  dared  to  invite  him  to  their 
pulpits  without  Lord  Combury's  consent.  Anthony  Young  waited 
on  nim  to  obtain  permission;  but  it  was  refused.  William  Jackson 
opened  his  house  at  the  lower  end  of  Pearl  Street ;  and  there  Ma- 
kemie  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  January  19,  1707,  and  baptized  a 
child ;  there  being  five  present,  and  five  above  that,  at  the  least. 
His  text  was  Psalm  1.  23: — "And  to  him  that  ordereth  his  con- 
versation aright  will  I  show  the  salvation  of  God.*'  It  was  the 
substance  of  two  sermons. 

After  unfolding  the  text,  he  announced  this  doctrine  : — A  well- 
ordered  conversation  is  the  only  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
is  not  cau80  regnandij  Bed  via  regnu  It  is  not  the  meritorious  cause 
of  salvation,  but  the  way  in  which  we  must  go,  to  enter  into  life. 

I.  What  is  presupposed  in  a  conversation  ordered  aright  ? 

II.  What  is  a  well-ordered  conversation  ? 

III.  Why  is  it  necessary  as  the  way  ? 

IV.  What  is  necessary  to  advance  it? 

V.  What  usually  hinders  it  ? 

It  closed  with  a  practical  application. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  small  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the 
city,  which  assembled  in  a  private  house  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  unite  in  prayer  and  praise.  At  what  period  they  commenced 
these  meetings  is  unknown.  Some  of  their  number  had  long  been 
residents  of  New  York.  The  names  preserved  by  Dr.  Miller,  are 
David  Jamison,  Esq.,  Capt.  John  Theobalds,  Mr.  John  Yanhom, 
Mr.  William  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Young. 

Jamison,'*'  having  been  classically  educated,  had  been  taken  up  as 
a  "sweet  singer"  in  company  with  Gib,  in  1681,  and  imprisoned. 
He  was,  by  leave  of  the  Council,  carried  off  by  Captain  Lock* 
hart,  "voluntarily,"  and,  being  offered  for  sale  in  New  York,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  minister  in  the  fort,  and  permitted  to 
teach  school.  Entering  the  office  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  Secretary  of 
the  Province,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  law  and  was  admitted 
to  practice;  he  was  an  attorney  in  Lord  Bellamont's  time,  and 

*  Wodrow. — Albany  Doovmonti. 
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afterwards  Clerk  of  the  Council.  Governor  J«  letcher  was  his  bene- 
factor. By  his  zeal  in  religion,  art,  and  management,  he  rose  to 
etninence.  To  him  the  Church  of  England  owed  its  legal  establish- 
ment in  the  province.  Governor  Hunter  describes  him  as  the 
greatest  man  he  ever  knew,  and  on  the  death  of  Mb.  Mompessom 
made  him  Chief- Justice  of  New  Jersey.  John  and>Parret  Van- 
horn  were  merchants  in  the  city  in  1705.* 

On  Tuesday,  Makemie  went  to  Newton,  L.I.,  having  appointed 
to  preach  there  the  next  day.  He  was  arrested  by  Combury's 
order,  and  with  Hampton  was  carried  to  Jamaica  by  the  sheriff 
and  lodged  in  the  meeting-house.  In  the  evening  oif  Thursday, 
being  brought  before  Cornbury,  he  demanded  '^  How  dare  you  takie 
it  upon  you  to  preach  in  my  govcfmment  without  my  license? 
None  shall  preach  in  my  government  without  it.  The  Act  of 
Toleration  does  not  extend  to  the  American  Plantations,  but 
only  to  England.  I  know  it  is  local  and  limited,  for  I  was  at  the 
making  of  it.  It  extends  to  New  York  only  by  her  Majesty's 
instructions  signified  unto  me,  and  is  froni  her  prerogative  and 
clemency." 

Makemie  was  satisfied  that  ^^  the  law  for  liberty"  had  no  limit- 
ing clause ;  but  he  said,  ^*  If  extended  to  the  plantations  by  the 
Queen's  clemency,  our  certificates  are  demonstratiop  that  we  have 
complied  therewith." 

Combury  said,  "The  certificates  are  only  for  Virrinia  and 
Maryland.  The  law  was  made  against  strolling  preachers,  and 
you  are  such.  Tou  shall  not  spread  your  pernicious  doctrines 
here." 

Noble  was  the  reply : — "As  to  our  doctrines,  we  have  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  which  is  known  to  the  Christian  world ;  and  I 
challenge  all  the  clergy  of  York  to  show  us  any  false  or  pernicious 
doctrines  therein ;  yea,  with  those  exceptions  specified  in  the  law, 
(the  articles  not  doctrinal,)  we  are  able  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
are,  in  all  doctrinal  articles  of  faith,  agreeable  to  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  attorney-general  said,  the  certificates  were  written  under  a 
hedge.  Cornbury  causht  at  the  clerk's  omission  in  their  certificates 
to  state  that  they  had  signed  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  at  his 
having  preached  in  a  private  house.  "You  must  give  bond  and 
security  for  your  gooa  behaviour,  and  also  bond  and  security  to 
preach  no  more  in  my  government." 

"  If  your  lordship  requires  it,  we  will  give  security  for  our  be- 
haviour ;  but  to  give  bond  and  security  to  preach  no  more  in  your 
excellency's  government,  if  invited  and  desired  by  any  people,  we 
neither  can  nor  dare  do." 


*  WilUam  Jackson  and  John  Tonng  were  alio  shipped  to  the  PlantatlonB  by  the 
Council  from  Sootland. 
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"Then,"  8aid  Combury,  "you  must  go  to  gaol." 

While  he  was  writing  an  order  for  their  commitment,  Makemie 
offered  to  pay  the  attorney-general,  who  was  present,  for  •  copy 
of  that  paragraph  which  contained  the  limiting  clause  of  the  Toler- 
ation Act. 

Combury  said,  "You,  sir,  know  law?" 

Makemie  replied,  "I  do  not  pretend  to  know  law;  but  I  do 
pretend  to  know  this  law,  having  had  divers  disputes  thereon." 

The  mistake  made  in  his  name — Mackennan — ^in  the  first  order 
was  rectified,  and  they  were  carried  by  the  high-sherifi*  of  the 
city  and  county  to  his  dwelling,  "to  be  safely  kept  till  further 
orders." 

Combury  disregarded  their  petition  to  state  for  what  they  were 
imprisoned;  no  habeas  corpus  could  issue  till  Chief-Justice  Mom- 
pessom  came  from  New  Jersey.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  they  applied  for  his  lordship's  leave  to  take  the  oaths  and 
be  qualified;  "for  we  are  resolved  to  reside* in  your  lordship's  go« 
vernment."  He  refused;  and  when,  by  their  attorney,  they  applied 
to  the  justices,  the  attorney-general  put  their  application  in  his 

Socket,  not  suffering  it  to  be  read.  The  justices  declined  to 
cense  Jackson's  house  as  a  place  of  worship  for  Dissenters. 

The  habeas  was  issued  the  8th  day  of  March,  and  my  lord  issued 
a  new  order  of  commitment  in  due  form,  admitting  the  illegality 
of  the  other.  The  sheriff  refused  to  execute  the  writ  of  Iwbeas 
corpus  till  they  had  paid  "twelve  pieces-of-eight"  for  their  com- 
mitment, and  as  many  more  for  the  execution  of  the  writ.  They 
now  gave  security,  Dr.  John  Johnstone,  of  the  Jerseys,  and  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  being  their  bail. 

The  Supreme  Court  met  on  Tuesday,  March  11,  and  they  were 
present;  but  the  attorney  moved,  and  it  was  ordered,  that  they 
appear  on  the  last  day  of  term.  While  the  grand  jury  were  con- 
moering  the  case,  Combury  ordered  Major  Sandford,  of  Newark, 
to  examine  Jasper  Crane,  of  Newark,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Melyen, 
of  Elizabethtown,  concerning  the  discourse  Makemie  had  with 
them.  The  grand  jury  examined  four  witnesses,  who  testified  that 
Makemie  preached  no  false  doctrine.  They  brought  in  on  the  last 
day  a  bill  charging  him  with  preaching  without  being  qualified  or 
permitted,  and  using  other  rites  and  ceremonies  than  those  of  the 
Common  Prayer.  The  trial  was  set  down  for  the  June  term ;  and 
Makemie,  on  his  own  bonds  and  those  previously  given,  was  allowed 
to  depart. 

The  Presbytery  met  on  Saturday,  March  22,  and  adjourned  till 
Tuesday  at  4  p.m.  At  that  time  Makemie  and  Hampton  ap- 
peared ;  and  Makemie,  "  by  way  of  exercise,"  and  Wilson,  "  by  way 
of  addition,"  preached  on  Hebrews  i.  1,  2.  The  discourses  were 
anproved. 

In  June,  he  returned  to  New  York  with  his  man,  and,  pleading 
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not  guilty,  the  petit  jtiry  was  called  on  the  6th.  Not  having  the 
right  of  peremptory  challenge,  he  objected  against  Elias  N^eau, 
who  had  justified  Cornbury*s  course.  Makemie  expressed  sur- 
prise at  such  language  from  a  Huguenot,  so  lately  dragooned  out 
of  France.  He  was  employed  as  a  catechist  by  the  Venerable 
Society:  "a  good  man,'*' but  not  in  favour  with  the  rector,  Vesey." 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church;  '^he  would  not  condemn 
the  Dissenters,  leaving  that  judgment  to  Ood;"  which,  considering 
how  much  the  Church  had  invaded  the  divine  prerogatives,  was 
remarkably  moderate.    Neau  was  set  aside. 

The  jury  being  impanelled,  Makemie  admitted  having  preached 
at  the  time  and  place  signified.  The  attorney-general,  Mr.  Bickley,t 
read  the  Queen's  instructions  to  the  governor: — "You  are  not  to 
permit  any  minister,  without  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
to  preach  without  obtaining  your  leave."  The  attorney-general 
asserted  the  Queen's  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church ;  cited  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Queen's  instructions.  "I  doubt  not 
the  jury  will  find  for  the  Queen." 

Air.  Kegniere;^  replied,  showing  that  the  preaching  was  not  pri- 
vate nor  unlawful,  for  the  law  of  the  provmce  was,  that  all  per- 
sons professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  may 
freely  meet  at  convenient  places  and  worship  according  to  their 
respective  persuasions.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  does  not  extend 
to  New  England,  nor  to  this  province;  we  have  no  more  need  of 
the  Toleration  Act  than  they. 

Mr.  William  Nicoll  made  merry  with  the  attorney-general's 
argument;  he  asserted  the  constitutions  of  the  Plantations  to  have 
been  settled,  as  by  national  consent,  for  those  whose  thoughts  in 
religious  matters  could  not  square  with  the  national  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  David  Jamison  said,  "  We  have  no  Established  Church  here ; 
we  have  liberty  of  conscience  by  act  of  Assembly  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  William  and  Mary's  reign.  This  province  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  Dissenters  and  persons  not  of  English  birth." 

Makemie,  having  leave,  said,  "  He  agreed  with  what  the  attor- 
ney-general had  asserted  before  Lord  Combury, — ^that  the  penal 
statutes  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  were  local,  not  reaching  to  the 
Plantations.  He  showed  that  the  Queen's  instructions  related 
solely  to  ministers  of  the  Establishment.  Why  are  we  denied  what 
is  freely  given  to  Lutherans,  Quakers,  and  Jews  ?" 

The  attorney-general  moved  that  the  jury  be  directed  to  bring 
in  a  special  verdict,  and  the  chief-justice  directed  them  to  do  so. 

*  Albany  Documents ;  Hawkins ;  WoiBs's  French  Reftigees. 
t  May  Bickley,  Esq.,  died  in  April,  1724.      »»He  was  not  a  bamster-at-law." 
—New  York  Documents. 
1  A  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Markham,  Deputy-GoTernor  of  Pennsylrania. 
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The  jury  in  a  abort  time  returned,  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  sot 
guilty.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  for  tbe  governors  were 
careful,  when  appointing  sberiffe,  to  select  each  that  tbe  Cburcb* 
"might  be  8a,fe  as  to  the  juries;"  even  Governor  Hunter  claimed 
credit  for  having  dieplaccd  gentlemen  from  tbe  Oommiu&ion  of  ibe 
Peace,  on  Staten  Island,  because  they  were  not  as  friendly  to  the 
church  aa  the  missionary  at  that  post  desired.  Four  of  the  jury 
were  Huguenota, — Eartholemew  Laroux,  Andrew  Lauron,  Thomas 
Bayeux,  and  Charles  Cromlino.  One,  William  Horsewell,  was  pro- 
bably a  Presbyterian,  named  Horsefield,  whose  descendant  wad 
afterwards  an  elder. 

Mr.  Regniere  moved  that  the  defendant  be  discharged,  but  tbe 
chief-justice t  declined;  the  next  day  his  discharge  was  ordered,  he 
paying  the  feea.  These  amounted  to  eighty-three  pounds.  The 
legislature  soon  after  denounced  the  iniquity  of  requiring  a  man, 
proved  innocent,  to  pay  the  costs  of  an  unjust  prosecution. 

Makemie  preached  in  the  French  Church,  and  proceeded  to  New 
Jersey,  Cornbury  issued  new  processes  to  arrest  him  there,  aa 
concerned  in  tbe  authorship  of  the  Jersey  paper  entitled  ''  Forget 
&nd  Forgive."  A  whole  Sabbath  was  spent  in  vain  search  for  him, 
and  he  was  put  to  a  fresh  expense  of  twelve  pounds  to  escape  into 
Connecticut.  He  wrote  from  Boston  to  Cornbury,  July  28,  1707, 
that  tbe  authors  of  the  paper  smiled  at  his  lordship's  mistake,  and 
that  he  waited  a  time  to  confront  bis  sworn  accusers  in  court  and 
convict  tbem  of  perjury; — 

"My  universal  Imown  reputation  makes  me  easy  under  the  in- 
vidious imputation  of  being  a  Jesuit,  I  have  been  represented 
to  your  lordship  as  being  factious  both  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
I  have  lived  peaceably  iu  Virginia ;  I  have  brought  from  fllary- 
land  a  certificate  of  my  past  reputation,  signed  by  some  of  the 
best  men  in  Somerset  county," 

He  printed,  at  Boston,  the  sermonj  which  occasioned  his  impri- 
sonment, with  the  motto,  (Matthew  v.  11 ;  Acts  v.  29 :) — "  Preccs  et 
lachrymse  aunt  arma  ecclesiae."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  small  con- 
gregation which  heard  it,  "Had  I  been  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  New  York,  and  the  irregularities  thereof,  which  afterwards  I 
was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of,  I  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
suitable  doctrine."  This  he.  ascribes  to  Divine  Providence,  and 
hopes  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  awaken  sinners.  The  dedication 
is  dated  March  8,  1706-7. 


•  GoTernor  Hunter :  in  Albimy  Doo 

t  '•  MompesBom  wfifl  sent  oyer  as  ohiof-juatico  to  PennsjiTsnU.  by  WilliBm  Pcnn, 
with  high  oommendations,  but,  receiriog  no  encoursgemenl,  went  to  New  Tort." — 
Juiney'ii  Life  of  Feno.  QoTcrnor  Hunter  eays,  "His  poiorty  eiposed  bira  to  Utup- 
IMiona."— New  York  Documetita. 

}  In  the  Library  of  Colonel  Force,  at  Wuhingtoo. 
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Combury, "  that  noble  patron  of  tbe  Church  here,  '♦  was  rebuked^ 
by  the  Rev.  Thorogood  Moor,  a  Church  minister,  for  debauchery 
and  swearing.  He  refused  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a 
man  of  so  evil  a  life  as  Lieutenant-Governor  Ingoldsby.  Com-' 
bury  threw  him  into  prison :  he  escaped  on  ship-board,  and  was 
lost  on  his  voyage  to  England. 

Combury  was  displaced  soon  after.  Colonel  Quarry f  wrote,  JwMf 
28, 1707, — "  Colonel  Morris  and  Jennings,  with  two  or  three  othefSi 
had  been  very  hard  at  work  in  hatching  the  most  scandalous  paper 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  was  false,  miSicious,  unjust,  and  most  bcur- 
barously rude ;  they  treated  his  excellency  most  inhumanly;  they 
got  printed  a  scandalous  libel  and  dispersed  a  vast  number.  They^ 
had  got  an  Assembly  in  the  Jerseys  to  their  mind."    This  libel  was- 

Jrobably  the  Jersey  paper,  which  came  out  in  February,  while^ 
lakemie  was  in  durance,  and  which  so  exasperated  Combury. 

Dr.  John  Johnstone,  of  the  Jerseys,  a  druggist  in  Edinburgh, 
married  Eupham,  daughter  of  George  Scot,  of  Pitlochie,  and  ac«^ 
companied  his  father-in-law  in  his  ill-fated  voyage  to  New  Jersey. 
His  sister,  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Hume,  dying  at  sea,  he  showed 
all  kindness  to  his  niece,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  Hoge. 
Dr.  Johnstone  resided  at  Amboy,  and  died  there,  September  6, 
1732,  aged  seventy-three.  His  son  Lewis  married  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  Heathcote,  of  Scarsdale  Manor;  and  his  son  Andrew- 
married  Catharine  Van  Cortland. 

Makemie  published  ^^  A  Narrative  of  a  New  and  Unusual  Ame* 
rican  Imprisonment  of  two  Presbvterian  Ministers,  and  Prosecution 
of  Mr.  Francis  Makemie,  one  of  them  for  preaching  one  sermon 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  By  a  learner  of  Law  and  a  lover  of 
Liberty." 

This  tract  was  reprinted,  in  1766,  by  Hugh  Gaine  in  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Livingston,  Smith,  and  other  gentlemen, 
concerned  in  conducting  the  "Watch  Tower."  In  August,  1769, 
Dr.  Zubly,  of  Savannah,  sent  a  fragment  of  it  to  President  Stiles, 
as  likely  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  if  brought 
before  the  public. 

The  representations  made  to  the  British  Government  drew  from 
Combury  the  following  letterj  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trades  and  Plantations : — 

"My  Lords: — 

"  I  trouble  your  lordships  with  these  lines,  to  acquaint  you  that, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1706-6,  a  man  of  this  town,  one  Jack* 


*  Rer.  Dr.  Garmiohael,  fonnerly  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 

{Albany  Documents. 
Transcribed  for  me  from  the  Albany  Documents  by  Mr.  Joel  Hnnsell,  and 
printed,  with  my  oonsent,  in  Dr.  Foote'f  Bkeiohes  of  Virginia. 
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Eon,  came  to  acquaint  me  that  two  ministers  were  come  to  town, — 
one  from  Virginia  and  odc  from  Maryland, — and  that  they  de- 
sired to  know  when  they  might  speak  with  me.  I,  being  willing 
to  show  what  civility  I  could  to  men  of  that  character,  ordered 
my  man  to  tell  Jackson,  they  should  be  welcome  to  come  and  dine 
with  mo.     They  came;    and  then  I  found,  by  the  answers  they 

fttve  to  the  questions  I  asked  tbem,  that  one,  whose  name  is 
rancia  Mackensie,  is  a  Presbyterian  preacher  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  the  other,  whose  name  is  John  Hampton,  a  young  Presby- 
terian minister,  lately  come  to  settle  in  Maryland.  They  dined 
with  me,  and  talked  of  indifferent  matters.  Tbey  pretended  they 
wei-e  going  towards  Boston.  They  did  not  say  one  syllable  to  me 
of  preaching  here,  nor  did  not  ask  leave  to  do  it.  They  applied 
themselves  to  the  Dutch  minister  for  leave  to  preach  In  the  Dutch 
Church  in  this  town;  who  told  them  ho  was  very  willing,  provided 
they  could  get  my  consent.  Tbey  never  came  to  me  for  it.  They 
went  likewise  to  the  elders  of  the  French  Church :  they  gave  them 
the  same  answer  the  Dutch  had.  All  this  while  they  never  ap- 
plied themselves  to  me  for  leave,  nor  did  they  offer  to  qualify 
themselves  as  the  law  directs.  But  on  the  Monday  following  I  was 
informed  that  Mackensie  had  preached  on  the  uay  before  at  Ibe 
house  of  one  Jackson,  a  shoemaker  in  this  town ;  and  that  Hamp- 
ton had  preached  on  Long  Island;  and  that  Mackensie  was  gone 
over  thither,  with  intent  to  preach  in  all  the  towns  in  that  island, 
having  spread  a  report  thereto  that  they  had  a  commission  from 
the  Queen  to  preach  all  along  this  continent.  I  was  informed  o^i 
the  same  day  from  New  Jersey,  that  the  same  men  had  preached 
in  several  places  in  that  province,  and  had  ordained,  after  their 
manner,  some  young  men,  who  had  preached  without  it  among 
the  Dissenters ;  and  that,  when  asked  if  they  had  leave  from  the 
Government,  they  said  tbey  had  no  need  of  leave  from  any  go- 
vernor; that  they  bad  the  Queen's  authority  for  what  they  did. 
Tiiese  reports,  and  the  information  I  bad  from  Long  Island  of 
their  behaviour  there,  induced  me  to  send  an  order  to  the  sheriff 
of  Queen's  county  to  bring  them  to  this  place ;  which  he  did  on 
the  23d  day  of  January,  in  the  evening.  The  attorney-general 
was  with  me.  I  asked  Mackensie  how  he  came  to  preacQ  in  this 
government  without  acquainting  me  with  it,  and  without  qualify- 
ing himself  as  the  law  requires?  He  told  me  be  had  qualified 
himself  according  to  law  in  Virginia ;  and  that,  having  done  so,  he 
would  preach  in  any  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  where  he 
pleased ;  that  this  province  is  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  as 
well  as  Virginia,  and  that  the  license  he  had  obtained  there  was 
83  good  as  any  he  could  obtain  here. 

"  I  told  him,  that  Virginia  was  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions 
ae  well  as  this  province,  but  that  they  are  two  different  govern- 
ments, and  that  no  law  or  order  of  that  province  can  take  place 
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in  this,  any  more  than  any  order  or  law  of  this  province  can  take 
place  in  tnat;  which  no  reasonable  man  would  imagine  conld  be 
allowed.  He  told  me  he  understood  the  law  as  well  as  any  man, 
and  was  satisfied  he  had  not  offended  against  the  law;  that  the 
penal  laws  did  not  extend  to,  and  were  not  enforced  in,  America. 
To  which  the  attorney-general  replied,  that  if  the  penal  laws  did 
not  take  place  in  America,  neither  did  the  Act  of  Toleration;  ^nor 
is  it  proper,'  said  he,  '  that  it  should,  since  the  latter  is  no  more 
than  a  suspension  of  the  former.'    Mackensie  said,  that  the  Queett 

F*anted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  her  subjects  without  reeervm 
told  him  he  was  so  far  in  the  right;  that  the  Queen  was  gew^ 
ciously  pleased  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  her  subjects 
except  Papists ;  that  he  miffht  be  a  Papist  for  all  I  knew,  under 
pretence  of  being  of  another  persuasion;  and  that,  therefore^ 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  satisfied  the  (Government 
what  he  was,  before  he  ventured  to  preach.  He  said  he  would 
qualify  himself  in  any  manner  and  would  settle  in  this  province; 
1  told  him  that,  whenever  any  of  the  people  in  either  of  the  pro^ 
vinces  under  my  government  had  desired  leave  to  call  a  minister 
of  their  own  persuasion,  they  had  never  been  denied;  but  that  X 
should  be  very  cautious  how  I  allowed  a  man  so  prone  to  bid  defi^ 
ance  to  Government  as  I  found  he  was.  He  said,  he  had  done 
nothing  he  could  not  answer.  So  I  ordered  the  high-sheriff  of 
this  city  to  take  them  into  custody,  and  I  directed  the  attorney^ 
eeneral  to  proceed  against  them  as  the  law  directs ;  which  he  has 
done,  by  preferring  an  indictment  against  Mackensie  for  preaclb* 
ing  in  this  city  without  qualifying  himself  as  the  Act  of  Toleration 
directs.  The  grand  jury  found  the  bill ;  but  the  petty  jury  ac» 
quitted  him.  So  he  has  gone  towards  New  England,  uttering 
many  severe  threats  against  me.  As  I  hope  I  have  done  nothing 
in  this  matter  but  what  I  was  obliged  in  duty  to  do,  especially 
since  I  think  it  is  very  plain  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  it  was  not 
intended  to  tolerate  or  allow  strolling  preachers ;  but  only  those 

gersons  who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  should  be  at 
berty  to  serve  God  after  their  own  way  in  the  several  places  of 
their  abode,  without  being  liable  to  the  penalties  of  certain  laws. 
So  I  entreat  your  lordships'  protection  against  this  malicious  man, 
who  is  well  known  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  be  a  disturbei*  of 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  all  the  places  he  comes  into.  He  is  Jack- 
of-aU-trades ;  he  is  a  preacher,  a  doctor  of  physic,  a  merchant,  an 
attorney,  a  counsellor-at-law,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  a  dis- 
turber of  governments.  I  should  have  sent  your  lordships  this 
account  sooner,  but  I  was  willing  to  see  the  issue  of  the  trial. 
"  I  am,  my  lords, 

^^Your  lordships'  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  CORNBURY. 
<«  Kxw  Toax,  October  14, 1706." 


9tO  SAMUEL    DAVIS. 

The  roBuIt  of  his  nsit  to  Boston  is  not  kDown.  He  died  in  the 
Bumtner  of  1708,  lenving  a.  iridow  and  two  daughters.  Elizabeth 
survived  him  less  than  a  year;  and  hia  widow  soon  followed  her  to 
the  grave.  Anne  married  Mr.  Holden,  of  Accomac,  and  died  in 
1787,  childless,  leaving  a  large  property.* 

Makemie  left  one  oimdred  and  twenty  English  hooks  to  his 
family;  bis  law-books  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  £»q.,t  &nd  the  rest 
of  bis  library  to  Andrews  and  his  successorH  in  Philadelphia.  He 
left  four  Iota,  with  the  buildings,  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  Behoboth,  on  Pocomoke,  and  to  their  succesaora ;  but  "  to 
none  else  hut  to  such  as  are  of  the  same  persuasion  in  matters  of 
religion." 

His  portrait  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Dr.  Balch's  house; 
but  bis  course  of  life  portrays  a  man  of  learning,  energy,  talent, 
and  public  spirit.  Dr.  Miller,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kodgers 
and  of  Dr.  Read,  of  Wilmington,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  emi- 
nent piety  and  strong  intellectual  powers,  adding  to  force  of 
talents  a  fascinating  address,  conspicuous  for  his  natural  endow- 
ments and  his  dignity  and  faithfulness  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  His  Catechism  has  escaped  the  researches  of  American 
collectors. 

He  had  two  brothers  in  county  Donegal  (Ireland)  alive  at  bia 
decease.  Andrews  baptized  Elizabeth,  a  child  of  Francis  Ma- 
kemie, February  2,  1730.  It  was  he,  probably,  who  appeared  aj 
a  commissioner  from  Warrington  before  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
in  May,  17-39. 

In  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  at  Lambeth,  are  letters  from 
the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Maryland,  stating  that  many  fell  away 
from  them,  by  reason  of  the  Dissenters  in  Makomie's  day. 


SAMUEL  DAVIS. 

He  was  nest  to  Makemie  in  point  of  years,  and,  like  him,  en- 
gaged in  trade.     He  was  residing   in   Delaware  in  July,  169:2, 

*  "  Sho  gave  by  her  will  £100,  to  be  diaposeil  of  jearly,  for  the  eapport  of  • 
minister  by  ihe  Session  of  Pitt's  Crvelt,  Mnryland;  and  £&0,  fur  the  poor  of  tJiU 
neighbottrhood. " — ^tiiee, 

t  Wa«  this  Anilraw  Uamilton  tha  father  of  JamcB  Hnmilton.  QoTemor  of  Pena. 
BylTimift!  '  Andrew  wag  a  diBUnguiabed  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  whose  argntnenl 
iu  behalf  of  Zt^Dgcr  the  printer,  ^irosecuted  by  QoTerDor  Cosbj,  of  New  York,  vaa 
[lublithed  in  England  as  a  most  valuable  assertion  of  the  rights  of  personti  charged 
with  libel,  lie  died  at  hia  seal  at  Bunb  UiU,  Philadelphia,  August  4,  1741,  at  in 
advanoed  age. 
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wben  George  Keith  yisited  him.  At  the  formation  of  the  presbj- 
'  tery  he  was  prevented  by  business  from  performing  the  duties  of 
a  pastor;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  people  of  Lewes  to  obtain 
Ifr.  Colden  from  Scotland,  he  continued  to  supply  thrati  as  much 
as  the  condition  and  posture  of  his  affairs  allowed.  In  1715, 
he  ioined  with  them  in  their  request  to  presbytery  to  have  a 
minister  settled  oyer  them.  On  Hampton's  resignation  of  his 
charge,  he  removed  to  Snow  Hill,  and  preached  there  probably  till 
his  death,  in  the  summer  of  1726. 

He  was  present  in  presbytery  only  in  1709,  when  he  was  chosen 
moderator.  On  the  formation  of  we  synod,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  Snow  Hill  Presbytery.  Through  the  death  of  Henry, 
of  Rehoboth,  and  the  declining  health  of  Hampton,  it  was  not 
organized.  He  and  Hampton  were  not  afterwaras  joined  to  any 
presbytery,  because  throuen  sickness,  business,  and  age,  they  oould 
not  attend  at  so  great  distance  as  the  ordinary  places  at  which 
Kewcastle  Presbytery  met. 

Spence,  though  residing  at  Snow  Hill,  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  him  or  his  successor,  Hugh  Stevenson. 


JOHN  WILSON. 


Onb  of  the  correspondents  of  Increase  Mather,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  mentions  the  arrival  of  a  Mr.  Wilson  in  Con- 
necticut, and  expresses  a  desire  that  so  acceptable  a  minister 
might  settle  in  the  colony.  Whether  this  person  was  the  one  who 
for  many  years  wa8  the  minister  of  Newcastle  is  unknown. 

Among  the  ^^  Colonial  Documents"*  at  Harrisburg  is  one 
signed  by  John  Murray,  in  1686,  stating  that  William  Huston, 
by  his  last  will,  gave  three  hundred  acres  on  Christiana  Creek, 
four  or  five  miles  from  Newcastle,  to  John  Wilson  and  his  suc- 
cessor. He  asks  the  interposition  of  the  Government,  the  land 
being  withheld  by  Anthony  Howston. 

As  early  as  1702,  he  preached  in  the  court-housef  at  Newcastle, 
and,  not  being  contented,  removed.  He  returned  in  1708 ;  which 
dissatisfied  some,  and  made  them  anxious  for  the  services  of  a 
Churchman. 

He  had  no  pastoral  relation  to  that  congregation;  and  they 
were  very  anxious  to  secure  McNish,  and  gave  nim  a  calL  The 
meeting-house  at  White  Clay  Creek  was  considered  as  a  chapel- 

-      - -  -  - ■—  -      T 

*  Colonial  Doonmentfl,  edited  by  Samuel  Hazard,  Esq. 

t  Talbot,  in  Protestant  Bpieoopal  Hiitorioal  Sooiety*!  CoUeetioiis. 
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of-eaee,  tbe  people  in  that  neiglibourfaood  being  regarded  as  part 
of  Newcaetle  congregation. 

In  1708,  tbe  presbj'tery  directed  Wilson  to  preach  alternately 
on  tbe  Sabbath  at  Newcastle  and  White  Clay,  and  monthly  on  a 
week-day,  and  quarterly  on  a.  Sabbatb,  at  Apoquinimy. 

In  1710,  he  was  succeeded  by  Anderson  at  Newcastle,  and 
probably  devoted  all  his  time  to  White  Clay  till  bis  death,  in 
1712.  He  conducted  tbo  presbytery's  correspondence  with  divided 
or  uneasy  congregations,  with  Scotland,  and  with  Sir  Edmund  Har- 
rison in  London. 

His  widow  was  recommended  by  the  committee  for  tbe  fund, 
in  1719,  "  as  a  person  worthy  of  regard  as  to  her  present  circum- 
Btances;"  .£4  were  given  her;  and  &  discretionary  power  waa 
lodged  with  Andrews  to  give,  if  necessity  required,  £'6  more.  She 
received  X5  yearly  till  1725. 
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The  son  of  Captain  Tbomaa  Andrews,  was  born  at  Hingbnni, 
Massachusetts,  July  7,  1674,  and  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Ho- 
bart  five  days  after.  He  waa  the  youngest  but  one  of  ten  chil* 
dren.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1695. 

The  disturbance  caused  by  Keith,  in  Philadelphia,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  commencement  of  religious  services  by  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Churchmen.  There  were  nine  Baptists,  and  a  few 
Independents,  in  tbe  town.  After  the  "  Barbadoes  Company" 
gave  up  their  store,  the  building  waa  nsed  by  the  two  denomina- 
tions in  common  whenever  the  service  of  a  minister  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

Tbe  Rev.  John  Watts,  of  the  Baptist  Chnrch*  in  Pennopek, 
began,  (on  the  second  Sunday  in  December,  1697,)  bj'  request,  to 
officiate  at  regular  intervals.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  a  Chiu'ch 
minister,  entered  into  an  amicable  correspondence  with  him,  to 
effect  a,  union  with  the  national  Establishment.  In  1698,  in  tbe 
summer.  Andrews  came  to  Philadelphia;  and  Watts  and  his 
friends,  feeling  uneasy  at  what  seemed  to  them  coldness,  wrote  to 
him,  proposing  that  each  congregation  should  unite  in  worship, 
whenever  conducted  by  ministers  of  either  body,  acknowledged  to 
be  sound  in  the  faith  and  of  good  repute : — 


I  •    Morgfu 

I  BDptiEtaiut 


Morgfin  Edvacds's   Histoty  of   PeuiU7UB.iiia  Baptiatd.      There  were    : 
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'*  We  do  freely  oonfesB  and  promise  for  oarselves  that  we  can 
and  do  own  and  allow  of  your  approved  ministers,  who  are  fully 
qualified  and  sound  in  the  £uth  and  of  holy  lives,  to  pray  and 
preach  in  our  assemblies." 

This  letter,  dated  80th  of  Eighth  month,  1698,  was  addressed 
to  Andrews,  John  Ghreen,  Joshua  Story,  and  Samuel  Bichards. 

Andrews*  replied : — 

*^To  the  ehureh  of  Cfhriatj  over  which  Mr.  John  Watte  ie  pattor^ 
tfftj  whoee  namee  are  under-written^  do  eend  eabUatian  in  the 
name  of  our  Lard  Jeeue: — 

*^  Brethren  and  Well-belovbd  : — 

^^  Forasmuch  as  some  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  have  in  a 
friendly  manner  sent  us  your  desire  of  uniting  and  communing  in 
the  things  of  God,  as  far  as  we  agree  in  judgment,  that  we  may 
lovingly  go  together  heavenward,  we  do  ffladly  and  gratefully 
receive  your  proposal,  and  return  you  thaiucs  for  the  same ;  and 
Uess  Qod  who  hath  put  it  in  your  minds  to  endeavour  after  peace 
and  concord,  earnestly  desirmg  that  your  request  may  have  a 
good  effect,  which  may  be  for  the  edification  of  us  all,  that  we 
may  the  more  freely  perform  mutual  offices  of  *  love  one  towards 
another'  for  our  furtherance  in  Christianity.  But  that  we  may  do 
what  we  do  safely,  and  for  our  more  effectual  carrying  on  our  fore- 
mentioned  desire,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  profitaole  for-us  all, 
and  more  conducive  to  our  future  love  and  unity,  that  we  might 
have  some  friendly  conference  concerning  those  affairs  before  we 

Sive  you  a  direct  answer  to  your  proposition,  which  we  have  confi- 
ence  you  will  not  deny.  And  in  pursuance  hereof  we  do  request 
that  some  of  you  (who  you  think  best)  may  meet  with  us,  or  some 
of  us,  at  a  time  and  place  which  you  shall  appoint,  that  what  we 
agree  upon  may  be  done  in  order. 

^^  Subscribed,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  Philadelphia,  November  8, 
1698.  Jbdbdiah  Andrews. 

^^JoHN  QREEN,t  Samuel  Richards, 

David  Giffino,  Herbert  Corry, 

John  Van  Lear,  Daniel  Green.'' 

It  was  agreed  to  meet  at  the  common  meeting-house  on  the 

*  Printed  in  Edwards's  History. 

t  In  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills,  Philadelphia,  are  recorded  the  testa- 
ments of — 

Daniel  Green,  October  22,  1699. 

John  Qreen,  cordwainer,  October  4,  1711. 

DftTid  Oiffing,  bricklayer,  1716. 

John  Van  Lear,  April  16,  1722. 
I  do  not  find  the  names  of  Blehaids  or  Gorry. 
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19th  of  November.  Three  of  the  Baptists  went  from  Pennepek 
to  town,  (Philadelphia,^  and  sent  to  Andrews's  lodgings,  wluch 
were  near.  But  he  saia,  ^^  he  knew  it  not  to  be  the  day,  but  took 
it  to  be  the  second  day  after."  The  Baptists  waited  for  him  and 
his  friends  till  sunset.  Watts  went  home,  satisfied  that  the  Pres- 
byterians had  not  acted  ^^in  sincerity,  how  godly  soever  their 
words  may  be.*'  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Andrews  the  same 
day : — 

^^  Necessity  constrains  us  to  meet  apart  from  you  till  we  can 
receive  an  answer,  and  are  assured  you  can  own  us,  so  as  we  do 
you.  We  remain  the  same  as  before,  and  stand  by  what  we  have 
written.  No  more  at  present ;  but  prayers  for  you,  and  dearest 
love  to  you  in  Christ  Jesus." 

This  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  surely  needs  no  such  heavy 
censure  as  Edwards  bestows,  calling  it  '^a  dispossession  unkind 
and  rightless."  The  Baptists  withdrew  to  the  brew-house  oi 
Anthony  Morris,  "  near  the  draw-bridge."  Andrews  soon  after 
wrote  to  Thomas  Revell  at  Burlington : — "  Though  we  have  got 
the  Anabaptists  out  of  the  house,  yet  our  continuance  there  is 
uncertain ;  therefore  must  think  of  building,  notwithstanding  our 
poverty  and  the  smallness  of  our  number."  He  was  probably 
ordained  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1701 ;  for  iiis  *^  Record 
of  Baptisms  and  Marriages"  begins,  1701,  Tenth  month,  14th 
day. 

Talbot,*  Church  missionary  at  Burlington,  writing  to  the 
"Venerable  Society,"  April  24,  1702,  says,— "The  Presbyte- 
rians  here  come  a  great  way  to  lay  hands  on  one  another ;  but, 
after  all,  I  think  they  had  as  good  stay  at  home  for  all  the  good 
they  do In  Philadelphia,  one  pretends  to  be  a  Presbyte- 
rian, and  has  a  congregation,  to  which  he  preaches." 

In  1704,  they  left  the  "  Barbadoes  Store,"  to  worship  in  the 
church  they  had  erected  in  Buttonwood  [now  Market]  Street* 
Five  adults  were  baptized  in  1706  and  four  in  1706. 

He  enters  the  baptism  of  his  children  thus : — 

"  1707,  Seventh  month,  21. — Mary,  daughter  of  Jedediah  An- 
drews and  Helena  his  wife. 

"  1709,  Third  month,  28. — ^Ephraim,  their  son,  (bom  January  28, 
1708-9,^  baptized  bv  Mr.  Hampton." 

The  church  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Congregational  order;  but 
it  was  represented  by  elders  in  presbytery  from  the  first.  An- 
drews was  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  every  meeting;  being 
accompanied  by  Joseph  Yardf  for  eight  years,  m  1716,  by  David 

*  Hawkins's  Missions  of  English  Charch. 

t  Joseph  Yard,  bricklayer,  made  his  will  in  May  16,  1716.  John  Snowden,  a 
tanner,  was  the  father  of  Jedediah  Snowden,  an  early  tmstee  of  the  Second  Chufch, 
and  the  ancestor  of  Isaac  (father  of  Gilbert)  Tennent,  Samuel  Finley,  and  Matha- 
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Giffing  for  six  successive  years,  and  frequently  after  by  John 
Snowden,  occasionally  from  1723  by  John  Budd,  and  regularly 
from  1732  to  1746  by  William  Gray. 

In  1711,  when  Christ  Church  could  not  be  used,  the  Presbyte* 
rians  offered  the  use  of  their  church  to  the  vestry.  They  declined 
it,  preferring  the  Swede  Church  at  Wecaco. 

in  1714,  XIO  were  allowed  to  Philadelphia  out  of  the  money 
sent  by  Mr.  Reynolds  of  London,  to  ^^  the  support  of  God*s  work 
in  these  parts." 

The  presbytery,  in  1707,  "  for  propagating  the  interest  of  reli» 
gion,"  airected  each  minister  in  his  congregation  to  read  and  com<» 
ment  on  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  Lord's  day,  as  discretion  and 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  will  admit.  .All  the  ministers  but 
Andrews  complied ;  and  in  1708  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  reading  a  chapter  and  making  a  com- 
ment on  the  same.  His  backwardness  to  read  a  chapter  in  public 
worship  strongly  illustrates  his  tenacity  of  New  England  habits. 
The  exposition  of  the  Scripture  was  to  the  other  members  of  pros* 
bytery  a  most  important  service  of  the  sanctuary;  in  it  they  de- 
lighted, and  perhaps  excelled.  The  repugnance  of  the  New  Eng* 
land  divines  to  it  was  as  uniform  as  it  was  unaccountable.  When 
the  new  church  was  reared  in  Boston  for  Dr.  Colman,  ancient  men 
stood  aghast  at  the  report  that  a  chapter  was  to  be  read  from  the 
Bible  morning  and  afternoon ;  they  apprehended  it  to  be  a  premo- 
nitory  symptom  of  the  Liturgical  mania.  The  entries'^  in  Chief 
Justice  Sewell's  diary  are  curiously  illustrative.  Jn  1718,  Dr. 
Colman  bewailed,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  the  prevailing  neglect  of 
the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  It  is  imlikely  that  Andrews  ever 
conformed  to  the  good  old  Presbyterian  custom  of  expounding 
God's  word. 

But  he  needed  no  urgency  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  to  sup- 
ply the  destitute.  His  record  of  baptisms  is  proof  of  his  journey- 
mgs  to  Hopewell,  Bensalem,  Gloster,  Salem,  Burlington,  Piles- 
grove,  Rocky  Hill,  Amboy,  and  Staten  Island. 

He  was  Recording  Clerk  of  the  presbytery  and  of  the  synod 
till  his  death,  conducted  most  of  their  correspondence,  and  was 
relied  on  as  signally  gifted  and  successful  in  terminating  happily 
the  disputes  which,  wedge-like,  had  been  driven  to  the  head  in  con- 
gregations and  among  individuals. 

It  is  a  serious  loss  that  so  few  of  his  letters  to  Cotton  Mather 
and  Dr.  Colman  are  preserved.      Tradition  says  that  the  Inde- 

Biel  Snowden,  ministen  in  our  chnroh.    John  Bndd  was  an  agent  of  the  Proprie- 
taries for  the  sale  of  land  in  New  Jersey.    William  Oray  was  a  baker,  and  executor 
of  his  pastor's  estate,  together  with  Peter  Cheralier.     Gray  preserred  the  Register 
of  Baptisms  and  Marriages,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Edward  Shippen,  Esq. 
f  American  Quarterly  Begiattr. 
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pendent  mode  was  laid  aside  by  him  in  1729 ; — a  strange  time  to 
do  it,  when  the  congregation  were  seeking  aid  from  Boston  to  en- 
large their  house.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  hinted  at  in  bis  letter 
to  Colman  in  1729,  asking  advice  about  his  duty  in  relation  to  the 
Adopting  Act.  "  As  to  affairs  here,  we  are  engaged  in  the  en- 
largement of  our  house,  and,  by  the  assistance  we  had  from  Boston, 
I  hope  we  shall  go  on  comfortably  with  that  work," 

Writing  to  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Prince,  14ih  of  Eighth  month,  1730, 
"  I  am  continually  longing  to  come  and  see  my  mother  once  more 
before  she  dies;  but,  the  journey  being  long  and  multiplicity  of 
business  continually  taking  me  up,  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  shall 
get  liberty  to  answer  my  desires."  She  died,  Oct.  23,  1732,  aged 
ninety-nine, — to  the  last,  pretty  quick  to  hear  and  see, — leaving 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

In  September,  1733,  be  asked  the  synod  "  that  an  assistant  be 
allowed  unto  him  in  the  ministry,"  The  request  was  unanimously 
granted,  "  if,  first,  sufficient  provision  be  made  for  his  honourable 
maintenance  during  his  life  among  them."  This,  after  long  discourse, 
and  after  conference  with  some  gentlemen  of  his  congregation,  wa8 
modified  so  as  to  allow  the  congregation  to  call  an  assistant.  Thofe 
who  desired  an  assistant  were  directed  not  to  diminish  but  rather 
increase  their  subscriptions  to  Andrews,  because  the  present  sub- 
Bcription  was  but  scanty ;  that  none  of  the  present  subscription  be 
alienated  from  him,  but  that  all  care  be  taken  to  get  new  ones  for 
him ;  and  that  he  have  all  the  monthly  collections.  In  the  follow- 
I  ing  May,  the  presbytery  acceded  to  his  request,  and  gave  him 

leave  to  remove  if  he  saw  fit.     In  the  autumn,  Hemphill  came  to 
I  this  country,  was  received  as  a  member  of  synod,  and  took  up  bia 

abode  in  Philadelphia  until  he  should  obtain  a  settlement,     An- 
t  drewa  invitetl  him  to  occupy  hia  pulpit  a  part  of  each  Sabbath,  but 

[  soon  regretted  it ;  for  "  freethinkers,*  deists,  and  iiotkivffs,"  flocked 

'  to  bearnim,  while  the  better  part  of  the  congregation  stayed  away. 

I  Andrews  attended  regularly  daring  the  winter,  and  felt  himself 

t  bound  "to  article  against  him ;"  ana  the  commission  tried  Hemphill 

and  suspended  him.  Andrews  tells  Colman  that  he  had  never  suf- 
fered BO  much  as  during  this  period,  and  that  bis  mind  was  made  up 
to  leave  his  charge,  although  "  the  better  sort' '  desired  to  keep  him. 
The  congregation  could  not  agree  on  an  assistant ;  but  one  part 
BuppHcuted  the  synod  for  Dickinson,  and  another  for  Robert 
Cross,  But  while  the  matter  was  in  debate,  the  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter aeWcd  to  be  erected  into  a  new  congregation,  capable  to  call  a 
minister  for  themselves.  Their  request  was  granted  by  a  large 
majority,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  form 
a  distinct  society,  but  may  do  so  if  tbcy  see  fit, 

*  MS.  Letter  in  Am.  Anliq.  Sera.  Lib. 
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Tlie  commission  met  in  Jane,  1736,  the  endeavours  for  a  re- 
union of  the  congregation  having  been  unsuccessful ;  they  per- 
suaded the  friends  of  Cross  to  make  a  further  effort,  and  Andrews 
heartily  approved  of  the  design ;  but  his  friends  would  not  consent. 
The  new  erection  had  suppues  till  1737,  when  Robert  Gross  ac- 
cepted their  call;  then  the  two  congregations  united,  and  were 
allowed  £50  out  of  the  synod's  funds  to  buy  a  burying-ground. 

Andrews  remained  with  the  Old  Side  on  the  division.  In  1744,  he 
wrote  to  Oolman  that  Tennent  was  much  more  moderate  and  left 
him  alone.  > 

At  the  close  of  a  long,  active,  useful,  and  honourable  life,  a 
rumour  was  spread  that  Andrews  had  suddenly  fallen  by  a  disgrace- 
ful act.  He  was  put  on  trial;  and  his  own  hands  recorded  his 
Btatement  of  the  matter, — his  denial  of  drunkenness,  criminal  in- 
tent or  act,  and  his  confession  of  imprudence  and  foolish  tamper- 
ing with  evil.  He  deplores  the  shame  brought  on  the  ministry,  by 
a  levity  so  unbecoming  his  advanced  life.  No  testimony  appears 
to  have  been  adduced ;  and  he  closes  his  labours  as  clerk  of  pres- 
bytery by  recording  that  the  sentence  of  suspension  was  passed  on 
him.  In  a  few  months  he  was  restored,  and  very  soon  after  ended 
his  days.  He  made  his  will  July  31, 1742,  being  m  declining  health ; 
it  was  proved  May  25,  1747.  He  left  his  property  to  his  widow 
during  her  life ;  and,  in  case  his  only  son  should  die  without  issue,  all 
should  go  to  John,  in  Boston,  son  of  his  bi'other  Benjamin.  His 
library  consisted  of  363  volumes, — 58  folios,  78  quartos,  45  octavos. 

Franklin,*  in  his  Memoirs,  says  that  he  regularly  paid  his  sub- 
scription for  the  support  of  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  or  meet- 
ing we  had.  ^'  He  used  to  visit  me  sometimes  as  a  friend,  and 
admonish  me  to  attend  his  ministrations;  I  was  now  and  then 
prevailed  on  to  do  so ;  once  for  five  Sundays  successively.  Had  he 
been,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  preacher,  perhaps  I  might  have  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  the  occasion  I  had  for  the  Sunday's  lei- 
sure in  my  course  of  study ;  but  his  discourses  were  chiefly  either 
polemic  arguments,  or  explications  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our 
sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very  dry,  uninteresting,  and  unedifying, 
since  not  a  single  moral  principle  was  inculcated  or  enforced; 
their  aim  seeming  to  be  rather  to  make  us  Presbyterians  than  good 
citizens.  At  length  he  took  for  his  text,  Phil.  iv.  8 : — *  Finally, 
brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  or 
of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  or  any  praise,  think  on  these 

*  Memoirs.  An  epigram  in  Bradford's  Weekly  Mercury,  Jnne  12,  1729,  repre- 
sents one  whose  eyes  had  been  drawn  from  the  preacher  at  Christ  Church,  to  the 
ladie,  going  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting:  — 

(*  Now  will  I  guard  ftgainit  my  mornlnf's  fiUl; 
hyvn,  by  your  Itjave,  now  eara  vball  have  It  all. 
Thin  paid,  I  cloaed  tbem,  and  In  posture  late 
Like  d«Totee,  to  bear  and  moditate : 
But  now  'twaa  wone  and  wnne;  the  prleft  did  creep 
Bo  dull  tod  tlowl/  that  1  Ml  Mlaap." 
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things.'  I  imagined,  in  a  eermon  on  Buch  a  text,  we  coald  not  miBS 
of  having  some  morality.  He  confined  himBolf  to  five  points  only,  aa 
meant  by  the  apostle: — Keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  Being  dili- 

fenl  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  Attending  duly  the  public  worship, 
artaking  of  the  sacraments,  and  Paying  due  respect  to  God'a 
ministers.  These  all  might  bo  good  things ;  but,  as  they  were  not 
the  kind  of  good  things  I  expected  from  that  text,  I  despaired  of 
ever  meeting  with  them  from  any  other,  was  disgusted,  and  attended 
his  preaching  no  more.  On  Hemphill's  defeat,  (in  1735,)  I  quitted 
the  congregation,  never  attending  it  further,  though  continuing  my 
Btibscription  many  years  for  the  support  of  its  ministers." 


NATHANIEL   TAYLOR 


Was  probably  ordained  in  Scotland  in  1702  or  '3,  and  came  imme- 
diately to  Marlborough,  on  the  Patuxent.  The  settlement  was  made 
in  HiyO,  by  Col,  Niuian  Beall,  who  purchased  a  large  tract  on  the 
Potomac  and  drew  thither  Lis  friends  and  neighbours  from  Fifeshire. 
The  mouth  of  Patuxent  was  a  great  commercial  emporium ; — 
There  George  Fox  and  Edmundson  anchored  in  1651 ;  and  there 
Cbalkiey  and  Richardson,  who  followed  them  as  Public  Friends, 

k  left  the  ship. 

Taylor  waa  a  punctual  attendant  on  every  meeting  of  presbytery 

f  till  hiB  death  in  1710.     His  elder  in  1707  was  William  Smith ;  and, 

r  in  1708  and  '09,  James  Bell  (Beall  ?)_ 

'  Mr.  Foot,  of  Port  Penn,  suppoaea  him  to  have  been  related  to  the 

Taylors,*  who,  as  early  as  1683,  settled  at  Drawyers.  He  may  have 
been  a  brother  of  Flias  Taylor,  who  married  Makemie'a  siater-in- 
law,  Comfort  Anderson. 


GEORGE   McNISH 

Came  to  Maryland  with  Makemie  and  Hampton  in  1705, 
Reid  says  that  be  was  from  t'lster ;  but  Mr.  Poyer,t  of  Jamaica, 
calls  him  a  North  Briton.  He  preached  at  Monoliin  and  Wico- 
mico; but,  being  poorly  supported,  he  declined  their  call  in  1710. 
The  presbytery  left  it  to  himself  to  determine  the  affair  between 

■  Hiatarical  DiacDone  at  Draw;er».  -f  Albaoj  Documeata. 
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Jamaica  and  Patuzent,  but  advised  him  not  to  delay  fixing  bim<- 
self  somewhere. 

Makemie  states  that  there  was,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  a  Dis* 
senting  minister  at  Jamaica  by  a  ^'  daring-pleasure  license"  from 
Combury.*  The  chiefs  of  the  sect  petitioned  Lord  Lovelace  on 
his  assuming  the  chair  of  State ;  but  his  untimely  death  occurred 
before  it  was  answered.  *^  No  sooner  was  his  Majesty  pleased  to 
remove  Col.  Ingoldsby,  he  having  administered  the  government 
from  the  death  of  Lovelace  in  1709,  but  the  very  next  day  (April  11, 
1710)  the  more  violent  of  that  sect  took  possession  of  the  churcbj 
and  detained  it  against  the  justice.  He  committed  them.  They 
were  released  on  bail,  fined  three  shillings  each,  and  the  fines  were 
remitted." 

On  Governor  Hunter's  arrival,  "the  two  great  patrons  of  the 
sect'*  waited  on  him,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Morris,  dis* 
cussed  the  Ministry  Act  of  1693 ;  but  he  gave  them  no  encourage* 
ment.  He,  however,  removed  some  who  were  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  and  substituted,  unintentionally,  some  who  were  not 
Churchmen.  This  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  the  clergy,  who  sent 
many  strong  representations  against  him  to  the  crown.  To  answer 
them,  he  sent  minute  specifications  of  his  zeal,  energy,  and  libe- 
rality in  behalf  of  the  English  Church  in  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys. 

The  Presbyterians,  on  the  day  the  Church  missionary  was  ez-> 
pected  in  town,  entered  the  parsonage  and  dispossessed  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart's  widow,  with  her  connivance;  for  her  daughter  by  her  first 
husband  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  an  Inde- 
pendent, at  that  time  a  student  of  theology.  She  was  soon  admitted 
as  a  tenant  of  the  congregation.  In  the  spring  of  1710,  the 
churchwardens  and  vestry,  being  all  Independents,  called  "  one 
Mr.  George  McNish,  an  itinerant  Dissenting  minister;"  but,  at 
the  governor's  order,  Mr.  Poyer  was  inducted,  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
chaplain  of  the  forces.  Hunter  advised  Poyer  to  sue  for  the 
parsonage  and  his  stipend,  promising  the  use  of  his  purse,  and 
offering  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  suit.  The  clergy  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  advised  to  the 
contrary,  and  joined  in  a  complaint  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  got 
up  with  all  secrecy,  against  the  governor,  for  having  "  lately  ad- 
vanced judges  who  were  professed  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Church,  in  the  room  of  men  of  character,  who  were  actually  doing 
justice  to  the  Church;"  and  also  for  not  having  "written  to  the 
judges  to  enforce  them  in  their  duty."  The  governor  had  con- 
sulted with  Chief- Justice  Mompessom,  who  said  that  any  attempt 
to  put  Poyer  in  possession  of  the  parsonage,  without  due  course  of 

*  Letters  to  tlie  Venerable  Society :  qaoted  bj  Maodonald  in  Historj  of  Jt^ 
mfticiu 
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law,  would  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  He  wrote  in  his 
defence  to  the  Venerable  Society;  and  hie  Btatementa  were  fully 
sustained  by  Lcwia  Morria,  Esq.,  Colonel  Hcathcote,  and  Mr. 
Sharp,  the  chaplain.  Mr.  Vesey,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, of  Dover,  Delaware,  were  chiefly  zealous  in  getting  «p  this 
petition,  Poyer  being  a  weak  man  and  used  as  a  tool  by  Vesey. 
The  petition  of  the  clergy  prevailed ;  and  her  Majesty,  in  council, 
granted  them  leave  to  appeal  in  any  suit,  without  limitation  of 
sum,  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  province.  The  petition 
was  resented  by  Hunter  and  hia  friends ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don wrote,  May  12,  1712,  to  Poyer : — 

"  I  must  now  entreat  you  for  the  future  to  have  &  care  of  foolish 
and  unwary  advisers.  Pray,  therefore,  think  your  governors  to 
he  wiser  than  yourself;  and,  if  you  miscarry  under  that  conduct, 
you  will  come  off  with  reputation,  for  I  must  tell  you  that  your 
application  over  into  England  has  done  you  and  your  brethren  no 
great  service.     Be  wiaor,  therefore,  for  the  time  to  come. 

"The  clergy,"  says  Morris,  "are  a  gigg  (agog)  to  be  meddling 
with  politics, — an  inclination  I  wish  our  missionaries  had  less  of. 
"All  the  Assembly  which  passed  the  Act  of  1693  were  Dissenters, 
except  the  speaker,  (James  Grahame,  a  relative  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose.)  They  knew  nothing  of  the  Church,  and  intended  to  raise 
a  maintenance  for  a  Dissenting  minister.  The  act,  without  wrest- 
ing, will  admit  a  construction  in  favour  of  Dissenters. 

"There  is  no  comparison  of  our  numbers  anywhere  hut  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  believe,  at  this  day,  the  Chnrelt  had  been  in 
a  much  better  condition,  had  there  been  no  act  in  her  favour;  for 
in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  none,  there  are 
four  times  the  number  of  Churchmen  there  are  in  New  York,  and 
most  of  them  are  so  upon  principle;  whereas  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
ours  will  add  no  great  credit  to  whatever  church  they  are  of.  Y'et 
the  poor  man  Poyer  and  bis  friends,  are  weak  enough  to  think 
their  superiors  in  England  will  enter  into  measures  to  displace  the 
governor,  for  not  dragooning  in  their  favour,  as  his  predecessor 

The  church  was  wrested  from  the  Presbyterians ;  but  McNisIi, 
on  accepting  the  call,  waa  put  by  the  town  in  possession  of  the 
parsonage  and  gtebc,  and  the  stipend  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1693  was 
raised  and  paid  to  him. 

Poyer  complained,  in  1713,  that  the  governor  had  appointed 
one  Baird,  a  North  Briton  and  a  Dissenter,  high-sboriff;  and  he, 
though  ordered  by  the  justices,  refused  to  thrust  out  the  tenant 
whom  the  town  had  placed  in  the  parsonage. 

The  Venerable  Society  obtained  from  the  Dissenting  ministers, 
Robinson  and  Iteynolds,  the  letter  of  Cotton  Mather  in  relation  to 
Jamaica ;  and,  having  seen  the  statements  on  both  sides,  agreed  to 
pay  Poyer'a  expenses  in  an  ejectment  suit  and  in  an  action  for  the 
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Btipend.  He  commenced  suit  in  1716,  and  recorered  of  the  church^ 
wardens  X16  11^.  Sd.^  and  ^'proceeded  to*  such  lengths  that  several 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  harassed  with  severe  persecutions, 
heavy  fines,  and  long  imprisonment ;  others  fled  otit  of  thp  pro* 
vince,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Episcopal  cruelty.*'  Their  steadfastnesa 
was  stigmatized  as  obstinacy ;  and  '^  they  are  encouragedf  in  it  by 
their  minister,  a  very  designing  man,  who  persuades  them  to  what 
he  will.*'  The  Venerable  Society  were  gravely  informed  that  the 
miller  refused  to  grind  Foyer's  grain,  saying  he  might  eat  it  wholoy. 
as  the  hogs  did ;  and  the  society,  in  consideration  of  his  many 
hardships,  sent  him  a  gown,  a  cassock,  and  ten  pounds. 

Before  McNish  came,  the  people  had  unanimously,  at  their  own 
expense,  built  a  meeting-house.    In  this  he  preached  during  his  life. 

Governor  Hunter  sent  to  the  clergv  in  the  province,  copies  of 
the  72d  article  of  the  Queen's  instructions,  requiring  the  vestry  of 
each  parish  to  admit  the  minister  as  a  member  of  their  body,  and 
to  transact  no  business  without  his  presence.  In  January,  1718, 
Poyer  met  with  the  vestry  and  produced  the  instructions.  McNish 
was  with  them ;  and  they  refused  to  do  any  business  till  Poyer  re- 
tired.    This  was  duly  represented  to  the  governor  and  the  society. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  London,^  wrote  to  Gottoi^ 
Mather,  June  9,  1715,  ''I  must  now  acquaint  you  that  Mr. 
McNish  has  not  been  forgotten  by  me,  who  have  endeavoured, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  solicit  the  concern  of  the  foreign  plantations^ 
and  have  stirred  up  my  brethren  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the 
missionaries.  Endeavours  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent 
for  this  purpose.  The  society  proceeds,  and  is  not  without  hopea 
of  gaining  bishops  to  be  sent  into  his  Majesty's  plantations."  He 
urges  that  an  agent  be  sent  over ;  ^'  and  that  if  Mr.  McNish  or 
any  other  can  send  any  thing  which  may  afford  matter  of  further 
remonstrance  to  the  society,  we  pray  he  will  do  it  with  all  ezpe« 
dition,  and  with  authentic  testimonials." 

In  the  fall  of  1718,  there  was  "a  prospect  of  his  going  to 
Britain  on  important  business ;"  but  he  aid  not  go. 

Pumry,  of  Newtown,  having  ioined  the  presbytery,  and  the  con- 
gregation of  Southampton  havmg  come  under  its  care,  it  was,  on 
the  erection  of  the  synod,  earnestly  recommended  to  McNish  and 
Pumry  to  use  their  best  endeavours,  with  their  neighbouring 
brethren,  to  form  a  presbytery.  In  this  they  were  successful; 
and,  with  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  of  Setauket,  they  constituted 
the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  and  probably  held  their  first  meeU 
ing  April  17,  1717,  and  ordained  Gelston. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  he  had  a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres 


*  Key.  Dr.  Eliha  Spenser:  quoted  bj  Macdonald. 

t  Mr.  Poyer  to  the  Venerable  Sotiety.  X  ^^^^  ^9.  Am.  Antiq.  Sm. 
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from  the  King  on  tbeWallkiJl  in  Orange  county.  Eager  mentions 
him  among  the  land-owners  in  1721. 

He  died  March  10, 1722,  leaving  one  son,  who  married*  a  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Smith,  of  Jamaica,  and  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  educated  and  licensed;  and  whether  ever  ordained  is  not 
ascertained.  He  resided  in  Orange  county.  New  York,  and,  in 
1738,  married  Mary  Fitch.  He  died  at  Wallkill,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  in  1779.  His  descendants  remain  there.  Hef  preached 
&t  Newtown,  Long  Island,  between  1744  and  '46. 

McNiah  gave  reasons  in  1716  for  the  absence  of  hiB  elder.  He 
was  attended  at  synod  in  1717,  by  John  Rhodes,  and  in  1720  by 
Daniel  Smith. 


JOHN  HAMPTON. 


Whether  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  is  unknown. 
Lord  Cornbury  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  young  Presbyterian  minister 
lately  come  to  settle  in  Maryland."  He  made  application  to  Somer- 
set Court  to  be  qualified,  in  Jan.  1706;  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  governor,  and  ho  went  northward  with  Makemie,  and,  having 
preached  at  Newtown  on  Sabbath  in  "  a  meeting-house  offered  to 
record,"  was  arrested  with  Makemie  and  carried  before  Cornbury. 
He  remained  silent  until  the  governor  began  to  make  out  an  order 
for  his  commitment,  when  he  demanded  a  hcense  to  preach,  accord- 
ing to  the  Toleration  Act.  Cornbury  refused,  and  sent  him  to 
prison. 

He  was  not  indicted,  the  attorney-general  having  di'opped  his 
name  when  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  grand  jury. 

He  was  called  to  Snowhil!  in  March,  1707,  the  salary  to  be  paid 
in  tobacco.     He  was  "inaugurated"  by  McNish. 

He  was  long  in  feeble  health,  and  visited  his  native  country  in 
1717  for  his  recovery ;  and  the  synod,  in  the  following  fall,  accepted 
his  demission  of  the  pastoral  care  of  bis  people,  because  he  could 
not  perform  his  duty  to  tJiem  "  without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life 
through  bodily  indisposition." 

He  made  hia  willj  October  28,  1719,  and  died  before  February, 
1721.  His  widow  (probably  his  second  wife)  survived  him  and  her 
two  previous  husbands.  Colonel  Francis  Jenkins  and  Rev.  John 
Henry,  and  died  in  1744. 

He  also  served  Pitt's  Creek ;  and  the  united  congregations  were 

f  tUker'e  Historj  of  Nswtown.  ]  Spence. 
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represented  m  1709  by  William  Fosset ;  in  1710,  by  Benjamin  Aid- 
lett,*  (Aydelotte;)  in  1711,  by  Adam  Spence;  in  1714,  b v.  Samuel 
Hopkins;  in  1715,  by  Nathaniel  Hopkins;  and  in  171o,  by  Ed- 
mund Cropper. 


JOHN  BOYD, 

A  NATIVE  of  Scotland,  came  as  a  probationer,  probably  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  countrymen,  who,  fleeing  from  persecution,  settled 
in  Monmouth  between  1680  and  '90.  Wodrow  is  said  to  have  cor- 
responded with  the  Scots  in  Jersey. 

He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  December 
29, 1706,  at  the  public  meeting-house,  before  a  numerous  assem- 
bly. He  had  no  call,  but  laboured  at  Freehold  and  Middletown. 
The  country  around  Upper  Freehold  was,  at  that  time,  a  wilderness 
full  of  savages,  t 

The  people  of  Freehold  wrote  to  the  presbytery,  about  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Boyd,  in  May,  1708,  and  the  presbvtery  requested 
them  to  consent  to  his  preaching  every  thini  Sabbath  at  Wood- 
bridge.  He  died  in  1708,  and  his  tomb  remains  to  this  day,  while 
Makemie  and  the  other  ministers,  most  of  them,  lie  in  imknown 
graves. 


JOSEPH  SMITH. 

In  Connecticut,  the  ancient  barriers  of  Independency  were  swept 
away  as  by  an  ice-freshet.  The  legislature  called  synods  to  ad- 
judicate ;  but  every  step  only  led  rarther  from  the  rigid  mode  of 
separating  the  world  from  all  participation  in  the  government  and 


*  The  Aydelotte  family  are  still  memben  of  our  church  at  Pitt's  Oeek,  Adam 
Spence,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Snowhill,  came  from  Scotland  daring  the 
persecution ;  the  late  Irring  Spence  was  his  descendant,  to  whom  we  owe  mach,  for 
his  gathering  many  interesting  materials  of  onr  early  history.  Nathaniel  Hopkins 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  elders,  indicating  his  rank  in  society.  Edmund 
Cropper  is  mentioned  as  attending  Newcastle  Presbytery. 

f  Morgan  Edwards's  History  of  New  Jersey.  Colonel  Morris  says  that  Keith 
made  the  first  settlement  in  Freehold;  he  preaehed  seTeral  times  when  a  missionary 
at  Toponemns,  in  Freehold.  The  congregation  was  probably  represented  by  John 
Gray,  in  1708. 
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privilegeB  of  ttie  church,  and  their  children  from  the  flacrament  of 
baptiam.  A  pacification  was  agreed  on ;  but  the  Lord's  Supper  wafl 
not  celebrated  for  a  long  time  in  Haj-tford,  and  it  was  esteemed  an 
offence  that  the  aggrieved  brethren  sought  a  diamiBaion  to  another 
church.  It  was  grievous  to  the  ruling  powers  that  those  who  could 
not  walk  with  the  church  of  Ilartford  were  treated  as  brethren  in 
good  standing  by  the  church  of  Wetliersfield,  This  led  to  the  pui'- 
chase  of  a  large  tract  on  the  Connecticut,  in  Massachusetts,  and  to 
the  unanimous  engagement  of  the  proprietors,  in  the  spring  of  1659, 
to  remove  thither  with  their  families.  Besides  a  larger  number 
from  Hartford,  the  minister  of  Wethersfield,  Mr.  Russell,  with 
twelve  heads  of  families,  removed.  Among  them  were  Samuel 
Smith,  and  Philip  bis  son,  both  men  of  good  estate.  Philip  mar- 
tied  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Footo,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Wethersfield.  "  lie*  was  largely  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  a  lieutenant  of  the  troop,  and,  which  crowns  all,  a  man 
for  devotion,  sanctity,  and  all  that  was  honourable,  exceeding  ex- 
emplary. Labouring  under  ischiatick  pains,  he  seemed  ripening 
apace  for  another  world,  filled  with  grace  and  joy  to  a  high  degree. 
Such  was  his  weariness  of,  and  his  weanedness  from  this  world,  that 
he  knew  not  whether  he  might  pray  for  his  continuance  here. 
Such  assurance  had  he  of  the  love  of  God,  that  he  would  cry  out, 
in  raptures,  'Lord,  stay  thy  hand;  it  is  enough!  it  is  more  than 
thy  frail  servant  can  bear !'  Such  a  man  was,  in  the  winter  of  the 
year  1684,  murdered,  with  a  hideous  witchcraft,  that  filled  all  those 
parts  of  Kew  England  with  astonishment." 

Joseph,  son  of  Philip  Smith,  was  born  at  Hadley,  in  1674,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1695.  About  two  years  after,  he  married 
Esther,  daughter  of  Cornet  Joseph  Parsons,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Springfield.  He  preached  for  a  time  at  Brookfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  came  early  in  1708  to  Cohanzy,  in  West  Jersey,  at  the 
instance  of  his  college  classmate,  Andrews,  who  said  they  were 
"the  beat  people  in  thlB  neighbourhood," 

The  settlement  on  Cohanzy  was  made  from  Fairfield  county, 
Connecticut,  an<l  they  named  their  new  homes  Fairfield  and  Green- 
wich, after  the  towns  from  which  they  came.  It  is  said  the  church 
was  formed  in  1700,  and  supplied  by  Mr.  Black.  The  Rev,  Thomas 
Bridge  preached  at  Cohanzy  in  1702  or  '03,  and  was  called  from 
there  to  be  colleague  to  Mr.  Bradstreet,  in  the  First  Church  in 
Boston.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1682, t  with  testimonials  from  John 
Owen,  Matthew  Mead,  and  six  other  divines ;  he  soon  after  settled 
at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  and  then  in  New  Providence  and  Ber- 
muda,    He  died  in  Boaton,  September  16,  1715,  aged  fifty-eight. 


I  hoQOurnl 


Qunted  from  Hntlier'R  Magiuliit,  in  the  geneoJogy  of  tfae  Foats  funjl;,  by  n 
lournl  KUd  iadefatigkble  frieotl,  N.  Ooixlirin,  Esq.,  of  HkrtfDnL 
f  M8S.  ID  MasuohuMtU  Hiatorioal  Soaielj:  Fnoentl  Sennoa  of  Ur.  Bridgv. 
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Smith  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Oohanz j  in  1708 ;  but,  com* 
plaining  of  the  negligence  in  making  up  his  support,  he  left,  and 
return^  to  New  En^and.  The  presbytery  ordered  him  to  go  to 
Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  and  confer  with  them  on  such  matters 
as  may  be  propounded  to  him  by  them,  concerning  his  being  called 
to  be  their  minister. 

He  preached  for  a  short  time  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and 
about  1713  was  called  to  the  Second  Society,  in  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, f commonly  known  as  Upper  Houses,)  then  newly  formed; 
and  was  installed  January  5,  1715,  and  died  there  September  8, 
1736,  aged  sixty-two.  His  widow  survived  him  twenty-five  years, 
and  died  May  80,  1760,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year. 

He  left  a  son,  Joseph,  and  two  aaughters,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Tudor,  of  East  Windsor,  and  Martha,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Hamlin,  of  Middletown. 


JOHN  HENRY 

Was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  and  came  to  Mary- 
land in  1709,  having  been  invited,  on  the  death  of  Makemie,  to 
be  his  successor.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  presbytery  in 
1710,  having  given  good  satisfaction  by  testimonials.  Mr.  Pierce 
Bray  presented  a  call  for  him  "  from  the  good  people  of  Reho- 
both;''  and  Hampton  and  Davis  preached  at  his  '^admission." 

^'  He"*"  stood  high  as  a  citizen  and  a  divine.  He  left  a  strongly- 
bound  octavo  volume  of  manuscript,  entitled  ^Commonplace,'  of 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pages.  It  was  a  mass  of  reli- 
^ous  instruction,  enforcing  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  in  their  length  and  breadth,  and  urging  the 
performance  of  eveir  Christian  auty.  It  was  made  up  with  great 
care,  and  was  more  legible  than  many  printed  volumes. 

"  He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  King,  the  agent 
of  Maryland  in  1690,  and  the  widow  of  Colonel  Francis  JenkinSjf 
who,  with  herself,  was  the  executor  of  Makemie's  will,  and  who 
died  childless.  Henry  left  two  sons,  both  men  of  distinction, — 
•Robert  Jenkins  Henry  being  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  in 
1754,  and  residing  in  Somerset,  Colonel  John  Henry  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  for  Worcester  county.     One  of  his  de- 


♦  Spence'fl  Early  History. 

t  Colonel  Jenkins  wm  Preaideni  of  the  Council  in  1708,  being  then  Tery  old.    He 
died  before  1710. 
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Hccndants  was  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  vas  educated  under 
Samuel  Finley,  at  Nottingham. 

"Hia  will  is  dated  Ootuber  15, 1715;  ho  died  before  September, 
1717." 

The  elder  from  Reboboth,  in  1710,  was  Pierce  Braj;  in  1718, 
John  Dridden,  (Drjden,)  vshoae  descendants  still  reside  there. 


JAMES  ANDERSON 

Was*  born  in  Scotland,  November  17, 1678,  and  waa  ordained 
by  Irvine  Presbytery,  November  17, 1708,  with  a  view  to  his  settle- 
ment in  Virginia. f  He  Bailed  March  tj,  1709,  and  arrived  in  the 
Kappahannoek,  April  22 ;  but,  the  state  of  thinga  not  warranting  his 
stay,  be  came  northward,  and  waa  received  by  tbe  presbytery,  Sep- 
tember 20.     He  settled  at  Newcastle. 

He  was  directed  to  write,  in  conjunction  with  Wilson,  to  the 
Bynod  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  application  was  answered  by  sending 
liither  Wotherspoon  and  Gillespie. 

lu  1714,  out  of  regard  to  the  deaolate  condition  of  tbe  people  iu 
£eat  county,  he  was  directed  to  supply  them  monthly  on  a  Sab- 
bath, and  also  to  spend  a  Sabbath  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  iSussex. 

An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made,  after  the  acquittal  of  Ma- 
Icemic,  to  have  the  city  of  New  York  supplied  with  a  minister  of 
our  church.  VeaeyJ  wrote  to  a  friend  December  2,  17U9,  "  that 
the  Dissenting  preacher  is  likely  to  gain  uo  ground."  His  stay 
was  brief;  but  the  people  kept  together,  and  met  for  worship,  witl) 
few  interruptions,  and  with  a  gradual  increase  of  numbers,  till 
1716,  when  they  took  measures  to  form  a  regular  congregation. 
The  next  year  found  them  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  support 
of  a  minister,  being  doubtless  encouraged  by  promises  from  the  mi- 
nisters of  Glasgow.  Tbey  presented^  their  call  for  Anderson,  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Smith  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Livingston,  to  New- 
castle Presbytery  during  the  first  meeting  of  synod.  They  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and,  having  heard  Anderson's  reasons  for  r^ 
moval,  referred  it  to  the  synod:  a  large  committee  was  appointed 
to  meet  at  Newcastle  and  "  audit "  the  objections  of  his  people  and 
fully  determine  tbe  affair.  Tbe  commissioners  attended  tbe  com- 
mittee, and  Anderson  was  allowed  to  accept  the  call. 

Public  worship  was  held  in  the  City  Hall.     The  original  friends 
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of  Presbyterianism  seem  all  to  have  passed  aw^.  Prominent 
among  their  successors  were  Patrick  Macknight,  Dr.  John  NiooU, 
Gilbert  Livingston,  Thomas  Smith,  William  Smith,  and  William 
Livingston.  • 

The  bold,  free,  handsome  signature  of  P.  Macknight,  at  the 
head  of  the  representatives,  indicates  his  position  as  a  merchant 
and  a  man  of  property.  He  was  from  the  North  of  Lrelahd. 
Dr.  NicoU  was  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University, — a  physician 
of  eminence ;  he  died  October  2,  1743,  aged  sixty-four.  Oilbert 
Livingston  was  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Livingston,  son  of.  the 
venerable  minister  of  Ancrum,—- and  was  the  grandfather  of  Dn 
Gilbert  B.  Livingston,  of  Philadelphia.  William  Livingston  was 
the  nephew  of  Robert,  and  father  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey; 
Thomas  Smith  .was  from  England :  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age* 
William  Smith  was  a  native  of  Newport-Pa^el,  in  England,  and 
came  to  New  York  in  1715  in  the  same  ship  with  James  Alexander, 
who,  like  Smith,  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  an  opponent 
of  an  arbitrary  executive.  He  was  afterwards  a  judge,  and  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  King's  Council. 

In  1718,  Dr.  NicoU,  Macknight,  Gilbert  Livingston,  and  Thomas 
Smith  purchased  a  lot  on  Wall  Street,  near  Broadway,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  built  a  church.  Besides  the  donations  in  the 
city,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  directed  a  collection  to  be 
taken  up  throughout  the  colony  for  their  benefit. 

Cotton  Mather*  wrote  to  Dr.  NicoU  (January  20,  1719-20)  the 
following  letter  "  to  be  communicated:" — 

< 

"  Brethren  : — 

''  We  are  very  sensibly  touched  with  grief  at  the  information 
you  give  us  of  the  strange  difficulties  under  which  your  evan- 
gelicai  affairs  are  labouring.  But,  since  it  is  from  you  only  we 
have  been  informed  of  them,  this  gives  us  a  little  hope  they  may 
not  grow  to  the  extremity  you  may  be  afraid  of.  The  opposition 
your  work  suffers  from  the  great  adversary  is  but  an  argument 
that  it  is  a  work  of  God;  and  if  you  keep  looking  up  to  Him,  who 
is  infinitely  stronger  than  he  that  is  in  the  world,  you  may  soon 
see  all  the  opposition  happily  conquered.  But  it  would  be  a  wis- 
dom in  the  opposers  to  consider  seriously  who  and  what  they  may 
be  acting  for.  As  for  us,  we  have  never  yet  had  any  disadvanta- 
geous  representations  of  worthy  Mr.  Anderson  made  to  us ;  nor  shall 
we  receive  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage  without  first  giving  him 
and  you  an  opportunity  of  vindication.     May  the  glorious  Lord, 


*  Mather  MSS.  American  Antiquarian  Bocietj.  Wodrow  wrote  to  Mather, 
January  28,  1713,  **I  presume  to  giye  mj  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  James  Ander- 
son, ray  old  acquaintance."  He  desires  to  hear  of  the  condition  of  our  brethren 
in  rcunsylyama  and  Marylaiid,  tad  thereabouts.—  Wodrow  Correipondenee. 
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Trho  knows  the  Bervices  and  patience  of  his  ministers,  be  near  his 
faithful  minister. — a  God  of  patience  first  and  then  of  consolation. 
It  haa  been  a  trouble  to  ua  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  ao  little 
among  our  people  for  your  asaisitiince  in  your  laudable  design  of 
erecting  an  edifice  for  the  worship  of  God." 

Macknight  and  Nicoll,  with  Joseph  Blake,  John  Leddcl,  and 
Thomas  Inglis,  representatives  of  the  congregation,  wrote  (May  9, 
1720)  a  letter*  of  thanks  to  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Members  of  Council,  and  Representatives  of  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut.  A  twelvemonth  before,  they  had  applied  to  their 
honours,  "  for  a  brief  for  a  general  and  voluntary  contribution  for 
assisting  in  building  our  house  of  worship,  which,  being  begun,  we 
could  not  finish  without  the  charitable  aid  of  others ;  which  was 
cheerfully  and  readily  granted.  Now.  with  rejoicing,  we  crave 
leave  to  acquaint  this  assembly  that,  by  the  assistance  we  ex- 
perienced from  Connecticut,  we  were  not  only  encouraged  to  go 
on  with  our  begun  building, — which  otherwise  was  like  to  drop 
and  go  to  ruin, — but  were  able  also  to  get  it  under  roof,  so  that 
now  with  joy  we  enjoy  the  or<iinances  dispensed  to  us  therein. 
"We  heartily  thank  you  for  your  opportune,  free,  and  voluntary 
liberal  aid  to  a  small  despised  handful,  which,  we  hope,  designs 
nothing  else  but  the  honour  of  the  glorious  Lord  and  the  eternal 
good  of  their  souls  and  their  children's."  The  sum  raised  in  Con- 
necticut was  less  than  they  expected, — "  the  charity  of  some 
having  been  cooled  by  false  and  malicious  reports  dispersed 
through  the  colony.  However,  we  do  not  blame  anybody  but 
'  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,'  who  hath  indeed  all  along  opposed 
the  good  work  with  the  utmoBt  malice.  But  this  does  not  in  the 
least  discourage  us,  but  rather  demonstrates  to  us  that  the  work 
is  God's,  who,  as  he  has  brought  it  this  length,  will  undoubtedly 
finish  it  in  opposition  to  Satan  and  all  hts  instigations." 

The  congregationf  petitioned  the  King's  Council  (March  4, 
1719-20)  to  incorporate,  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  province,  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Presby- 
terian congregation  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  style  them- 
selves Scots,  from  North  Britain,  and  state,  that  they  have 
erected  a  house  for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  manner  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  They  urge  their  request  on  the  ground  of 
the  great  inconvenience  of  vesting  the  title  to  their  property  in 
certain  individuals,  which  they  must  do  until  incorporated.  'Thia 
application  was  signed  by  Anderson  and  the  five  representatives. 
The  president  of  the  council  was  Peter  Schuylor;  the  members, 
A,  Depeyster,  Rip  Van  Dam,  John  Barbene,  'rhomas  Byerly,  and 
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John  Johnston.  The  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  appeared  by  coon* 
sel  to  oppose,  and  the  request  was  refused. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  they  renewed  their  petition, — Go* 
vernor  Burnet*  being  come  to  the  province  and  appearing  friendly* 
With  him  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  a|^earance  and  int^H'* 
tion.  He  was  for  the  Church,  right  or  wron^,  by  fair  means  or 
foul :  he  rent  the  French  congregation  by  his  illegal  interfOTencei 
and  deceived  the  Presbyterians  by  much  fair  speecL 

The  council  were,  A.  D.  Philipse,  Gteorge  Clarke,  Robert  Wal- 
ter, Caleb  Heathcote,  and  John  Byerly, — ^probably  all  Church^ 
men.  Counsel  was  heard  on  both  sides ;  and  the  council  declined 
to  act,  because  no  instance  had  occurred  of  granting  corpoirate 
privileges  to  a  body  of  Dissenters. 

Their  petition,  dated  May  10,  1724,  was  transmitted  to  the 
^' Lords  of  Trade;"  and  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  RioIi» 
ard  West,  gave  his  opinion  that,  in  the  general  and  abstract  view 
of  the  thing,  there  was  nothing  in  the  request  unreasonable  or 
improper. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1730,  the  church  was  completed,  bemg 
eighty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide. 

The  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  in  1719,  invested  a  collection 
in  goods,  and  sent  them  to  New  York.  The  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia gave  a  tenth  of  the  nett  produce  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
Anderson,  and  sent  to  their  Scottish  friends  '^  hearty  thanks  for 
their  kindness  to  the  interest  of  religion  in  these  wilderness 
parts.** 

The  letters  to  Boston  and  Connecticut  had  referred  to  malioious 
reports,  widely  dispersed,  against  Anderson,  and  which  had  cooled 
the  charity  of  some  towards  the  infant  church.  Gilbert  Living* 
ston  and  Thomas  Smith  were  much  dissatisfied,  and  complained  to 
the  synod  of  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  in  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  Anderson.  The  synod  heard  their  representations, 
and,  by  a  large  majority,  decided  that  the  proceedings  were  reffu- 
lar.  The  two  gentlemen  also  complained  of  two  sermons  of  An- 
derson's ;  they  were  read,  and  approved  as  orthodox  and  godly  in 
substance,  though  the  terms  in  some  passages  were  not  so  mild 
and  soft  as  they  could  have  wished.  Dr.  Nicoll  was  present  in 
synod  as  an  elder ;  Andrews  and  Dickinson  wrote  to  Livingston 
and  Smith;  Jones,  Gillespie,  and  Evans  wrote  to  the  congre- 
gation. 

These  gentlemenf  petitioned  the  council  not  to  grant  corporate 
privileges  to  the  congregation,  as  this  would  confirm  the  property 


*  The  *' Address  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  New  York  and  Long  Islaad** 
to  him  in  October,  1720,  contains  a  high  compliment  to  his  father's  memorj,  tbe 
historian. — Bradford^ t  Weekly  Mtreury. 

f  Documentary  History  of  Now  Yoz^  third  Tolmae. 
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to  Anderson  and  those  who  adhered  to  him.  They  asked  that 
they  might  be  released  from  the  bonds  which  they,  jointly  with 
Maokiiight  and  Nicoll,  had  given  for  the  land  aod  the  building, 
as  Macknight  was  about  to  go  to  Europe,  and  they  had  osperience 
enough  of  Uicoll's  instability  and  other  faults. 

The  matter  was  not  healed.  The  source  of  the  difficulty  is 
wholly  to  be  guessed  at.     Andrews  calls  it  "  a  squabble. "* 

The  trustees  of  New  Haven  College  sent  miflsionaries,  at  the 
requeat  of  Smith,  to  erect  a  new  congregation.  The  synod  (in 
1721)  approved  of  the  action  of  Long  Island  Presbytery;  but, 
having  received  a  letter  from  the  trustees,  desiring  the  synod  to 
Bend  some  of  their  number  to  confer  with  them  on  the  interest  of 
religion  in  general  and  the  unhappy  difference  in  New  York,  the 
synod  directed  the  presbytery  to  meet  with  them.  The  conference 
was  held  at  Stamford,  in  October,  but  was  fruitless.  The  synod 
approved  of  the  presbytery's  management  of  the  affair. f 

Jonathan  Edwards, |  barely  nineteen,  preached  to  Smith  and 
his  friends  from  August,  17:2-,  till  April  2(3.  Ho  loved  to  re- 
member the  pleasant  days  spent  there,  and  his  delight  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  pious  Madam  Smith  and  her  son, — probably  the  Rev. 
John  Smith,  of  Rye. 

The  separation  terminated  on  Edwards's  departure. 

In  the  "Antiquarian  Library"  at  Worcester,  Mitsaachusetta,  is 
a  letter  from  Kebecca  Nicoll,  to  Cotton  Mather,  (May  23,  1723,) 
representing  that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  with  Smith,  and  Grant 
and  his  son,  and  intimating  that  they  were  unreasonable.  They 
"  had  a  meeting  by  themselves ;  but  most  of  Grant's  family  went 
to  the  Enghsh  church."  Mr.  Grant  reports,  "  that  the  Boston 
ministers  engage  jEIjO  yearly  to  aid  the  separate  meeting.  We 
have  a  faithful  pastor,  as  all  who  know  Mr.  Anderson  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be.  It  is  a  shame  to  send  aid  to  humour  a  part  of 
two  families.  Madam  Smith  has  a  letter,  confirming  the  report 
of  aid.     Ten  of  the  people  are  very  scandalous.     Mr.  Jephson 


*  The  narratiTe  ^tgd  is  the  prernco  to  the  Recards  of  the  Trustees  of  tho  Con- 
grflgiition  was  druwn  up  twenly  jHsra  nflor  hy  William  Smith,  who  tnkcs  no  nolica 
of  Uiie  originnl  difficnity  betw[>«n  '■  tbo  undvrtukera,"  but  rufcn  solely  to  the  nu\>- 
Mqaont  dilGculty  between  Dr.  NicoU  (.nd  tlie  minister,  and  prCBenls  the  Tipw  Liken 
of  the  mntter  b;  Dr.  NieoU.  Dr.  Eodgen  has  added  t  margiaal  note,  that  Au^cr- 
taa  was  a  graceful,  popular  preaclier.  and  a  worthy  man, 

+  Morgan  to  Mather,  October  31,  1722:— '•  Our  synod  haTBJoitified  all  that  Ilie 
Long  Tsland  Prosbytery  have  done  in  the  atTiir  of  New  York.  1  only  stood  up  and 
disBciitod ;  mora  wunid,  bat  bsTe  been  mistniBtcd  to  bsTB  bad  a  hand  in  setting:  up 
the  Htparale  meeting ;  but  all  knew  that  I  was  against  that  being  set  up,  for  1  louk 
■npon  it  as  a  Tory  hurtful  thing." — American  Anliquarian  Soriity. 

I  Immediately  on  being  licenced,  in  oonscquence  of  an  application  from  a  num- 
ber of  rainistcra,  wba  were  intmrted  to  act  in  behalf  of  tbo  Freshytertans  of  New 
York,  he  went  tfaitbec.  '•  I  bad,"  Edwards  savB,  ■•  abundance  of  sweet  relipioua 
eonrcn'iition  in  tLe  family  uf  Madam  SmiLh."  After  leBTing,  ■■  eomeCimea  1  felt 
my  heart  ready  to  sink  with  tbo  tliuugbt!i  of  my  frieudainKetrVork." 
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and  his  family  have  returned  to  us.     Her  excuse  for  writing  was, 
*  having  been  one  of  your  flock.*  '* 

Dr.  Nicoll  took  a  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  engaged  the  General 
Assembly  to  assist  them ;  and,  by  their  order,  a  large  coUeotioa 
was  taken  up. 

New  troubles  were  in  store  for  Anderson ;  the  representatirei 
and  elders  complaining  of  Dr.  Nicoll  to  the  presbytery  and  synod* 
Without  consulting  the  representatives,  (trustees,)  he  had  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  church  debt,  the  money  sent  from  Great 
Britain,  and  refused  to  cancel  or  deliver  up  tne  bonds  paid  witli 
the  public  money.  He  disregarded  the  presbytery,  would  not 
attend  the  synod  when  notified,  and,  as  though  the  church  wer6 
his  property,  applied  to  Boston  for  a  minister.  The  synod  (ift 
1726)  pronounced  his  conduct  unjustifiable,  and  wrote  to  the  minis- 
ters in  Boston  not  to  countenance  him  till  he  gave  satisfaction*     > 

Anderson  at  once  desired  liberty  to  remove  from  New  York,  and 
the  congregation  was  allowed  to  call  another  minister  in  an  orderly 
manner,  as  soon  as  they  paid  the  arrears  now  due. 

He  was  called,  September  24,  1726,  to  Donegal,  on  the  Susqiie^ 
hanna,  and  accepted  it.  His  removal  did  not  heal  the  difficulty: 
the  arrears  were  not  paid  till  1730.  The  synod  gave  leave  to  nif 
friends,  Blake,  Leddel,  and  Inglis,  to  ''join  as  to  sacramental  com- 
munion" with  any  of  our  neighbouring  congregations. 

Application  was  made  by  Andrew  ualbraith  to  Newcastle  Presr 
bytery,  August  1, 1721,  for  supplies  for  Chicken's  Longus,  f Chiqaicip' 
salunga ;)  and  GUlespie  and  Gross  were  sent.  Rowland  Cnambers 
renewed  the  request  next  year.  In  May,  1723,  Conestoga  applied ; 
but  Hutcheson  failed  to  so,  being  unable  to  obtain  a  guiae  thi- 
ther ;  in  the  fall,  he  and  McGill  were  sent  to  Dunn^aal.  In  172^ 
Donegal  obtained  one-sixth  of  Boyd's  time ;  and  he  served  theitt 
till  they  called  Anderson.  He  was  installed  the  last  Wednesday 
in  August,  1727.  In  September,  1729,  he  gave  every  fifth  Sab- 
bath to  the  people  on  Swatara,  and  joined  the  congregation  of 
Derry. 

The  Presbytery  of  Donegal  held  its  first  meeting  October  11, 
1732,  and  consisted  of  Anderson,  Boyd,  Orr,  and  Bertram.  As 
early  as  September,  1735,  the  emigration  to  Virginia  attracted  the 
attention  of  Thomson,  of  Chestnut  Level ;  and  he  proposed  to  Done- 
gal Presbytery  to  employ  an  itinerant  in  Virginia.  The  overture 
wa3  ''simply  approven;**  that  is,  fully,  as  in  Komans  xii.  8: — "He 
that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity," — without  stint  or  abate- 
ment :  so  they  concurred  in  his  plan  heartily.  Each  year  brought 
up  the  case  of  the  back-parts  of  Virginia ;  and  in  April,  1738,  the 
presbytery  approved  of  the  plan  of  John  Caldwell  to  ask  the  synod 
to  send  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Virginia  government  and 
solicit  its  favour  in  behalf  of  our  interest  there.  The  synod  wrote 
to  the  governor^  and  sent  Anderson  to  bear  the  letter,  providing 
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supplies  for  hie  pulpit,  and  allowing  for  bis  expenses  "  in  a  manner 
Buitable  to  his  design." 

Caldwell  was  a  member  of  Thomson's  congregation,  having  come 
"With  four  single  sistera  from  county  Antrim,  He  removed  to  Frede- 
rick county ;  then  to  Campbell  and  Prince  Edwurd's.  He  was  the 
father  of  Caldwell,  of  Elixabethtown,  and  of  Major  John  Caldwell, 
of  Virginia,  who  was  shot  by  a  Tory  during  the  Revolution,  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  his  great-grandson. 

Anderson  performed  his  mission  satiafactorily.  In  April  of  the 
next  year,  the  presbytery  blamed  him  for  having  sent  Dunlap  from 
New  England  to  Virginia  without  knowing  any  thing  certainly  of 
his  ecclesiastical  standing.  This  was  probably  the  Kev.  Robert 
Danlap,  who  settled  in  Maine. 

He  married*  Mistresso  Suitt  Garland,  daughter  of  Sylvester 
Garland,  of  the  Head  of  Apoquluimy,  February,  1712-13.  She 
died  December  24,  1736,  He  married  Rachel  Wilson,  December 
27,  1737.  His  aon,  Garland  Anderson,  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  Andrews's  will,  in  1742.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter 
Chevalier,  of  Philadelphia:  he  died  early.  Hia  daughter  Eliza- 
beth married  Samuel  Breeze,  and  resided  in  New  York,  a  woman 
of  great  excellence. 

Anderson  died  July  16, 1740,  probably  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Opequhon,  and  just  in  the  trying  emergency  when  he  was  needed 
to  stand  in  the  breach.  A  worthless  fellow  sought  to  bring  a  re- 
proach on  him  after  his  death,  and  the  presbytery  promptly  came 
forward  with  a  declaration  that  he  was  high  in  esteem  for  circum- 
Bpection,  diligence,  and  faithfulness  as  a  Christian  minister.f 

Bluir,  in  his  answer  to  "  The  Querists,"  speaks  of  him  as  pressing 
forward,  at  Fagg's  Manor,  to  dispute  with  Whitefield,  almost  before 
he  had  finished  preaching.  He  afterwards,  at  Newcastle,  proposed 
to  have  some  conference  with  Whitefield,  but  was  told  that,  since 
he  and  his  friends  had  made  their  queries  public,  he  could  have  no 
communication  with  him  except  through  the  press. 

His  brother,  the  Hon.  John  Anderson,!  "f  Perth  Amboy,  was 
nsde,  in  1712,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Province,  in  place  of 
William  Pinhome,  Esq.  Governor  Hunter  was  obliged  to  excuse 
himself  to  the  government  at  home  for  having  displaced  an  obsti- 
nate Churchman  to  make  way  for  a  man  of  sense  who  was  a  Dis- 
senter. He  died  in  March,  1736,  aged  seventy-three,  being  then 
President  of  the  Council. 


•  From  his  Ikmily  Biblo;  copied  by  Mr.  Hazard. 

f  His  correapoadenca  iritli  Principnl  Sterling,  of  Ollsgow,  is  preserred  in 
Adiocates'  Libniry,  Edioburgh. 

J  Albany  DocumOQls.      "  A  Scotch  rreebyterian  who  had  the  oominaiid  of  % 
of  the  Darien  Coinpan;,  and  enriobed  himselr  by  plundering  it."     Rev.  Mr. 
dtrion,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  wrote  thus  to  England,  to  iOTolTO  Gotb 
tiouble. 
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NATHANIEL  WADE. 

Nathaniel  Wadb,  a  la^er  of  Sristol,  and  a  vehement  republican, ' 
had  formed  the  project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey ;  but,  engag- 
ing in  Monmouth's  scheme  to  overthrow  James  the  Second,  he  un- 
dertook to  head  a  rising  in  his  own  city.  He  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son ;  and  his  confession,  often  referred  to  by  Macaulay,  is  in  the. 
Harleian  Collection,  6845.     He  probably  came  to  Massachusetts* 

Nathaniel  Wade,  of  Medford,  married  mary,  the  eighth  child  of  ^ 
Governor  Bradstreet,  of  thatprovince. 

The  name  of  Nathaniel  Wade  does  not  occur  m  any  of  the' 
genealogical  researches  I  have  seeilf  nor  among  the  graduates' 
of  Harvard  or  Yale.* 

Nathaniel  Wade  was  ordained  and  settled  at  Woodbridge,  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  county,  in  Connecticut, 
before  1708.  Woodbridge  was  settled  from  Newbury,  Massachu- 
setts; and  Chief- Justice  Sewall  began  to  prepare  for  the  ministry, 
with  a  view  of  being  their  pastor.  The  church  embraced  several 
Scottish  families,  and  was  served  for  a  season  by  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Riddel. 

In  May,  1708,  letters  from  Woodbridge  informed  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  of  the  difference  about  Wade,  and  they,  besides  writing 
to  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  county,  directed  Boyd,  if  his  people' 
at  Freehold  consented,  and  those  of  Woodbri^e  desired  it,  to 
preach  in  the  meeting-house  at  Woodbridge  every  third  Sabbath. 
They  straitly  enjoined  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  the  only 
place  of  worship  in  the  town,  but  Boyd  "may  preach  at  Amboy.  * 
Talbot,  t  in  1704,  in  representing  to  tne  Venerable  Society  the  un-. 
portance  of  a'  church  in  Amboy,  said,  "  Though  there  be  few  people. 
there,  many  would  come  out  of  Woodbridge." 

In  September,  1710,  Wade  desired  to  be  a  member  of  the  pres-. 
bytery,  and  was  received,  having  satisfied  the  brethren,  by  "letters, 
testimonials,  and  personal  argmngs,  that  his  proceedings  gave  just 
ground  for  his  acceptance." 

They  wrote  separately  to  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned,, 
and  to  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  him.  To  the  latter  tl^y- 
said,  **  You  professedly  own  this  judicatory."  They  had  found,  by 
Wade's  certificates,  that  he  had  a  call  and  subscriptions  even  (rom 
some  of  them,  and  that  his  ordination  was  valid  according  to  Scrip- 
ture rules.     He  produced  certificates  from  persons  whose  integrity 


*  Mary,  the  yonngest  child  of  Rer.  John  Datenport,  first  minister  of  New  Havta, 
married  for  her  second  husband  a  Mr.  Wade, 
f  Hawkins's  Missions  of  English  Ohorch. 
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could  not  be  Buspected;  and  his  joining  the  presbytery  fleemetl 
"  '    mil  he  £  ' 


to  be  from  sincere  intentions  of  being  more  useful,  : 
niitted  himself  fully  to  our  church  government  and  discipline. 
Tbey  therefore  urge  them  not  to  weaken  bis  hands,  but  to  seek  to 
cement  the  congregation.* 

He  sat  in  presbytery  in  1711,  with  his  elder,  Thomas  Pike,  and 
resigned  all  pastoral  relation  to  the  people  in  Woodbridge,  Divera 
of  his  congregation  were  present,  for  and  against  him;  and  be  did 
not  clear  himself  altogether  of  the  grievous  scandals  charged  upon 
him.  With  trembling  bands  and  tears  in  hie  eyes,  ho  declared  he 
would  no  longer  be  "a  bone  of  contention  in  that  miserable  town." 
The  presbytery  sent  Gillespie  thither ;  but,  when  the  town  met  to 
consider  the  getting  of  another  minister.  Wade,  with  ostentation, 
told  them  that  he  was  now  mof  c  firmly  fixed  in  Woodbridge  than  be- 
fore, and  that  he  stood  as  fair  to  be  voted  for  as  any  man ;  pretend- 
ing the  intention  of  the  presbytery  to  be  that  a  vote  should  first  be 
tflJten  for  himself.  The  town  was  therefore  constrained  to  send  to 
"a  coram  of  our  number"  for  an  interpretation  of  the  presby- 
tery's intent.  At  the  same  time  Wade  visited  Boston,  and  made 
to  Cotton  Mather  such  a  statement  as  led  him  to  encourage  a,  Mr. 
Wiswall  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy. 

Mather  had  heartily  recommended  Gillespie,  and  wrote  several 
letters, — "the  utmost  he  could  do  for  poor  Woodbridge." 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  Wade,  who  seems  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  town.  It  may  be  added  that  his  opponents,  John 
Ilsley  and  William  Sharp,  were  Hew  Englanders ;  and  also  all  those 
who  drew  o£F  to  Episcopacy. 


•  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Newiirk,  hiwa  kindJj  furniBhed  tan  iritli  the  following  doco- 
menl  from  the  Records  of  the  Veuemtale  Socielj,  nddreeseil,  In  ITII,  to  the  Rev. 
TAr,  Yaughan,  Cburch  missioiiftry  ui  Eliiabethtown  and  the  adjacent  region  - — 

"Sib: — The  unhappy  difference  between  Mr.  Wade  and  the  ppople  of  Woodbridge 
1b  grown  to  that  height  thnt  we  cnnnot  Join  nith  him  in  the  woriihip  of  God  as 
OhristiaDB  onght  10  do.  It  is  the  deaire  ot  some  people  here,  that  if  you  think  it 
nay  be  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  no  dHmage  lo  tJie  other  chnrcheBi,  that  ;ou  would 
be  pleased  to  alford  ua  your  help  sometimes  on  the  Sabbath  an  jaix  shall  think  oon- 
Tenient;  we  do  it,  not  with  any  intent  to  augment  the  difi^rence  among  ut,  but 
rather  bops  that  it  ma;  be  a  means  for  our  better  joining  together  iu  setting  up  the 

s  worship  of  onr  Lord  Jobub  Christ  here  amouget  a  poor  deluded  people.      Tbis 


A  house  was  placed  at  Mr.  Vaoghan's  disposal.  Montlilj  serriaes  were  eommenoed, 
ftod  a  church  was  built  near  the  meeting-baasD, — ■■  probably  tbe  smallest  yon  have 
anr  seen,  bat  amply  infficient  for  the  congregation  at  tfaie  day." — Ntvark 
BtMiad. 
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JOSEPH  MORGAN. 

James  Morgah*  came  to  Pequot,  New  London,  Connecticut,  aboot 
1647,  with  the  first  settlers,  the  younger  John  Wmthrop  beings  their 
head.  His  third  son  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  ParkSi 
Esq.,  in  April,  1670.     Their  son  Joseph  was  bom  Nov.  6,  1674. 

Arrangementsf  were  made  by  the  town  of  Bedford,  in  Weel 
Chester  county,  New  York,  Dec.  26,  1699,  to  secure  him  for  their 
minister.  It  was  settled  from  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  had  ft 
meeting-house  in  1680.  They  promised  him  a  house  and  <£40.  Od 
the  12th  of  June,  1700,  they  took  measures  to  have  him  indicted^ 
under  the  Act  of  1693,  for  settling  a  ministry  He  was  ordained 
about  that  time  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  county,  and  preached 
the  sermon  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time.  Two  yeani 
after,  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  one  of  the 
first  class  of  graduates  of  Yale ;  making  it  probable  that  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  a  degree  was  given  where  the  usual  course  of 
study  had  been  accomplished  before  the  college  possessed  cor- 
porate privileges. 

When  he  began  to  preach,  he  used  notes.  Hooker  would  hardly 
consent  to  his  being  licensed,  and  Noyes,  of  Stonington,  exclaimed 
vehemently  against  his  performing  his  duty  in  that  manner.  H^ 
pleaded  his  inability  to  proceed  without  them ;  and,  they  insisting 
on  their  being  laid  aside,  he  made  the  attempt,  and  complied  fbUy 
with  their  advice. 

He  also  served  the  neighbouring  town  of  East  Chester.  It  had, 
in  1704,  400  inhabitants,  mostly  Presbyterians;  but  difiiculties 
sprang  up,  of  which  the  Churchmen  availed  themselves.  Colonel 
Heathcote,  of  Scarsdale  Manor,  a  man  of  large  possessions  and  great 
influence,  informed  the  Venerable  Society,  Oct.  5,  1704,  that  the 
minister^  was  about  to  leave  the  Independent  Church  at  Bedford^ 
and  that  the  people  were  well-afiected  to  the  Church.  He  had 
used  means  to  persuade  Morgan  to  conform,  and  says  he  had  pro* 
mised  to  do  so ;  but  he  left,  and  removed  to  Greenwich,  Conneo- 
ticut,  and  preached  there  till  1708. 

Madam  Knight,  in  her  "  Itinerary  of  an  Overland  Journey  from 
Boston  to  New  York  in  Dec.  1704,**  says,  "East  Chester  is  a  very 
miserable,  poor  place,  and  the  people  a  poor,  quarrelsome  crew; 
and,  having  quarrelled  about  their  minister,  the  governor,  on  fiiid- 
ing  a  vacancy,  sent  them  an  Episcopalian,  who  supplied  besides  at 
the  French  town  fNew  Rochelle)  and  Merrinack  (Mamaroneck.)" 

Makemie  says,  in  1706,  that  Bedford  had  asked  Cornbury's  leave 

*  Transcribed  from  Town  Records  by  N.  Goodwin,  Esq. 

t  Bolton's  History  of  West  Chester  County.  t  Bolton. 


r  would  be  giren        ■ 
ed.  1 
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to  aettle  a  Dlaaenting  minister,  but  that  no  answer  t 
until  a  Scotch  Non-juring  parson  had  been  consulted. 

In  1709,  Morgan  aettied  at  Freehold,  in  New  Jersey ;  and, 
being  desired  to  preach  in  the  fall  of  that  year  at  the  ordination 
of  Dickinson  in  Elizabeth  town,  be  resolved  to  take  the  same  sub- 
ject and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  bad  done  at  his  own 
ordination,  nine  years  before.  This  he  could  not  do  in  all  respects ; 
for  one  of  the  miniaters  frequently  desired  him  to  be  brief,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortness  of  the  day  and  tbo  greatness  of  the  work 
in  hand.  His  text  was  Mark  xvi.  16: — "  Tbe  Great  Concernment 
of  G-Dspel  Ordinances,  manifeatcd  from  the  great  effects  of  im- 
proving or  neglecting  them." 

This  sermon  was  printed  at  New  York*  by  W.  &  A,  Bradford,  in 
1712,  the  preface  being  dated  at  Freehold,  Dec.  12,  1 7  OS,  It  is  a 
Judicious, -instructive  discourse,  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Tbe 
duty  of  suitable  preparation  for  tbe  ministry  is  enforced  by  tbe 
adage,  "A  tow  lace  ill  beseems  a  silk  garment." 

His  treatise  on  Baptismf  is  a  review  of  "Tbe  Portsmouth  Dis- 
putation Examined ;"  IJie  dedication — to  Robert  Hunter,  Governor 
of  New  Jersey — is  dated  Oct.  28,  1712.  He  had  then  a  great 
family,  and  little  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  learned  studies. 

He  was  a  oorrespondeut  of  Cotton  Mather ;  and  a  Latin  letter  to 
him,  dated  "Cal.  HI.,  Sept.  1721,"  is  in  tbe  Antiquarian  Library 
in  Worcester.  He  had  sent,  by  a  Mr.  Preston,  a  treatise  against 
Deists,  who  swdly  abounded  in  New  Jersey.  He  says  he  bad  few 
books, — no  dictionary  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  Rider's.  His  eldest 
80Q  had  been  more  of  an  impediment  than  a  help  to  him ;  his 
second  son  was  at  Yale ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  relieved  him 
from  tbe  labour  of  tbe  parsonage  plantation. 

.  It  was  amaaing  to  see  tbe  happy  change  that  had  taken  place. 
Formerly  Presbyterians  were  scarcely  less  hated  than  Papists ;  hut 
now  they  were  regarded  with  favour,  and  openings  presented  for 
"  fluent'  preachers. .  There  had  been  a  happy  display  of  saving 
grace  among  lua  own  people.  He  had  laboured  thirteen  years  aJid 
aeen  no  work  of  grace,  hut  in  about  two  years  is  so  strange  a  turn, 
that  I  atand  in  a  kind  of  maze  to  see  it. 

In  the  spring  of  tbe  next  year,  he  travelled  through  Connecticut, 
and  on  hta  return  wrote  to  Mather  from  East  Chester,  May  28, 1722. 
His  object  had  been  to  procure  ministera  for  New  Jersey,  but  had 
failed,  there  boing  ten  vacancies  in  Connecticut.  He  osprossoa 
liis  uneasiness  about  the  introduction  of  Arminiauism  into  Yale, 
but  is  unwilling,  on  account  of  his  obligations  to  tbe  institution,  to 
appear  as  a  witness  or  informer. 

Mather  sent  him  some  books,  which  be  acknowledges  under  date 
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of  Oct.  81,  1722,  and  transmits  a  manuscript  for  the  press,  de* 
siring  that  his  friend  would  furnish  a  preface.  He  was  in  oor^ 
respondence  also  with  Governor  Saltonstall  of  Connecticut,  and 
with  Deputy  Governor  Gold. 

He  soon  after  printed  a  *'  Remedy'*'  for  Mortal  Errors,  showing 
the  Necessity  of  the  Anointing  of  the  Spirit  to  guard  us  from  Error, 
and  strongly  insisting  on  the  duty  of  examining  candidates  for  the 
ministry  on  their  experience  of  a  saving  change.  He  appends  a 
few  sentences  in  Latin,  wishing  that  our  ministers  would  disuse 
notes  in  preaching,  they  bein?  so  disagreeable  to  the  Scotch  and 
the  Dutch ;  concluding  with  uie  wish  that  all  our  churches  were 
furnished  with  ruling  elders  to  assist  the  ministers.      His  next 

fublication,  on  "Original  Sin,"  is  in  the  Old  South  Church  Library, 
t  was  followed  by  another,  entitled,  "Sin  its  own  Punishment.*' 
His  "  Replyt  to  an  Anonymous  Railer  against  the  Doctrine  of 
Election"  bears  date  "17th,  Eighth  month,  1724."  Noticing  the 
slur  on  Presbyterian  ministers  for  receiving  a  maintenance,  *  he 
says  he  had  been  in  the  ministry  twenty-seven  years,  and  that,  whea 
his  people  kept  him  free  from  worldly  avocations,  the  work  of  grace 
went  on  abundantly :  they  came  from  every  quarter  to  receive  spi- 
ritual consolation.  "It  would  even  melt  one's  heart  to  see  the 
humiliation,  self-abasement,  and  self-loathing  that  appeared  in  them, 
and  their  fleeing  to  the  blood  of  Christ  for  relief,  and  to  the  pure 
grace  and  good  pleasure  of  God  to  draw  them  to  Christ,  and  to 
see  the  change  wrought  in  these  lovelv  souls."  Sut  when  he  from 
necessity  entangled  himself  in  the  things  of  this  life,  the  scene 
changed  mournfully ;  but,  on  his  being  set  free  from  this  burden, 
he  witnessed  again  the  same  delightful  success. 

He  tells  Mather,  Oct.  31,  1722,  that  he  hopes  the  circulation  of 
his  book  may  remove  the  prejudices  "  which  half  the  country  here- 
away, and  almost  the  other  half  too,  have  against  our  Confession 
of  Faith.  Of  all  the  engines  Satan  has  formed  against  our  sal- 
vation, the  most  effectual  is  Arminianism ;  especially  so,  because, 
while  it  owns  most  of  the  great  articles  of  faith,  it  goes  less  feared 
and  mistrusted,  and,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  vindicating  God's 
benevolence  and  encouraging  virtue,  and  such  like,  it  privately 
strikes  the  work  of  regeneration  under  the  fifth  rib,  and  is  usually 
followed  by  Socinianism,  and  that  by  Deism." 

His  son  Joseph  graduated  at  Yale  in  1728,  and  died  in  early 
life.  His  father  "  entertained"  the  audience  at  his  funeral  by  i^ 
discourse  on  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1  and  Job  x.  2.  He  printed  it,  with  the 
title  of  "The  DutyJ  and  Marks  of  Zion's  Children." 

In  September,  1728,  the  synod  examined  divers  papers  of  com- 
plaints against  him,  and  dismissed  the  accusations.     They  found  no 
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proof  of  bis  pmctisinff  astrology,  coimteoanciag  promiscuous  da,nc- 
iiig,  or  tranHgreseing  in  drink ;  but  some  separated  from  him ;  and, 
tbere  being  no  hope  of  his  promoting  peace  or  union,  he  removed 
to  Mnidenliead  ami  Hopewell.  He  pubhshed  about  this  time  k 
ecnuon  on  "Love  to  the  Brethren,"  which  reached  a  third  edition 
at  Boston  in  1749. 

In  1736,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  call  Dickin- 
Bon  and  Pierson  as  correspondents,  and  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember to  investigate  the  charge  of  intemperance  brought  against 
him.  The  accusations  vere  supported  with  iniich  evidence,  and,  in 
many  instances,  were  fully  proved.  He  was  then  of  advanced  age 
and  of  high  reputation  for  piety ;  but,  on  Ids  denying  all  and  seem- 
ing wholly  inaensible,  he  was  suspended  until  sincere  repentance 
should  be  seen  in  him.  The  synod  left  the  case  to  the  Presbyteries 
of  Pliiladclphia  and  East  Jersey,  and  approved  of  tbeir  course  in 
continuing  the  suspension.  He  declined  the  jarisdictiou  of  the 
Presbytery  in  Sept.  1738,  but  retracted  it  in  October ;  and  thfl 
Presbytery  restored  him,  at  the  request  of  the  body  of  sober  and 
religious  people,  they  expressing  grateful  remembrance  of  hia 
past  usefulness,  and  confidence  in  hie  hopeful  ability  to  do  them 
service. 

The  synod  approved  of  his  restoration ;  but  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned after  1740. 

In  1739,  Franklin  printed  for  him  a  sermon  on  "The  general 
Cause  of  all  hurtful  Mistakes,"  from  Prov.  iii.  5 :  it  was  reprinted  at 
New  London  in  1741. 


PAULUS  VAN  VLECK, 

A  HATiVB  of  Holland,  and  a  nephew  of  Jacob  Phenix,  in  New 
York,  was  in  that  city  in  1709,  having  probably  arrived  in  the 
spring,  as  a  probationer.  Colonel  Nicholson*  directed  the  Bev. 
Dominie  Dubois  to  select  a  proper  person  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada  and  read  prayers  to  the  Dutch  troops.  Van 
Vleck  was  presented  to  him ;  and  the  Colonial  Assembly,  on  the 
2l8t  of  June,  directed  Dubois,  and  his  colleague,  Antonides,  to 
take  him  and  examine  him  before  the  next  Tuesday,  in  tlie  pre- 
Bence  of  two  of  her  Majesty's  council,  and  ordain  him.  They  did 
not  obey;  and  Van  Vleck,  on  the  23d,  prayed  the  Assembly  to 
insist  on  their  compliance.     The  next  day,  Mr.  Livingston   laid 
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before  the  bouse  a  paper  from  the  two  ministera,  atating  that  they 
were  not  empowered,  by  the  Glassis  of  Amsterdam^  to  ordain. 
The  matter  was  dropped. 

In  September,  1710,  he  joined  the  presbytery,  being  the  minister 
of  the  Low  Dutch  congregation  of  Neshaminy,  in  Backs  coao^^ 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  LenardVandegrift  being  his  elder.  By  whoiQ 
he  haa  been  ordained  does  not  appear.  In  1711,  one  of  his  elders 
was  sent  to  presbytery,  to  state  that  his  absence  was  caused  by 
his  being  disabled  wrough  sickness*  The  next  year  he  was  charged 
with  bigamy ;  but  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  crime, 
neither  was  his  vindicati<m  such  as  to  take  off  the  scandal  wholly; 
he  therefore  consented,  as  the  presbytery  proposed,  to  desist  firoia 
preaching  till  his  innocence  was  completely  established  by  proof 
of  his  first  wife's  death.  The  day  after  the  presbytery  broke  npy 
he  brought  papers  in  his  behalf^  which  were  seen  by  all  the  meuH 
bers,  and  left  by  them  with  Andrews,  McNish,  and  Hampton,  tOt 
consider  if  they  were  sufficient  to  clear  him  of  the  imputation. 
They  thought  they  were  not ;  besides,  a  new  charge  of  falsehood 
was  brought.  On  inspecting  a  letter  firom  his  mother,  they  learned 
that  his  wife  was  alive.  Drunkenness,  swearing,  and  ^'ught  (Mur- 
riage"  were  also  fastened  on  him.  "He  ran  out  of  the  oountry,"' 
and,  from  1715,  he  is  passed  over  in  silenoe. 


GEORGE  GILLESPIE 


Was  bom  in  1683,  in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  and  educated  in  the 
ancient  university  founded  there  centuries  ago.  He  was  licensed 
by  Qlasgow  Presbytery  early  in  1712,  and  came  to  New  England 
in  the  spring,  furnished  with  recommendations  from  Principal  Stir- 
ling to  Cotton  Mather,  and  ^'certificates  of  his  conversaticm." 
The  situation  of  Woodbridge  had  been  made  known  to  the  ministers 
in  Boston ;  Mather  heartily  recommended  Gillespie  to  that  divided 
people.  He  was  ''at  first  generally  liked,  being  of  an  excellent 
character  and  laudable  carriage,  and  his  management  beins  to 
universal  satisfaction.''  The  hope  of  his  uniting  the  discordant 
parties  was  cheering;  but  Wade's  factious  course  divided  them  still 
more. 

In  September,  the  presbytery  approved  of  his  credentials ;  and, 
"if  Providence  make  way  for  his  ordination  by  a  call  from  any 
congregation,  Andrews,  McNish,  Anderson,  and  Morgan  are 
ordered  to  ordain  him."  The  presbytery  recommended  him  again 
to  the  congregation  of  Woodbridge: — "We  shall  strengthen  his 
hands  and  encourage  hia  heart  to  try  a  while  longer,  waiting  for 
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the  effect  of  our  renewed  essays  for  peace  and  quietneas  among 
you." 

He  wrote  to  the  presbytery ;  and  Henry  prepared  an  answer, 
informing  him  that  the  people  of  White  Clay  had  petitioned  for  a 
minister,  and,  if  he  left  VVoodbridge,  he  waa  ordered  first  to  supply 
that  people. 

He  waa  ordained  by  a  committee  of  three,  May  28, 1713,  having 
received  a  call  from  the  people  of  White  Clay  Creek.  He  preached, 
the  day  before,  on  Gal.  iv.  4,  5,  and  delivered  an  exegesis  on  "An 
Christua  pro  omnibus  et  eingulia  ait  mortuus?"  Theae  were  to 
good  acceptance,  as  also  his  examination  in  the  original  languages, 
philosophy,  and  theology. 

Red  Clay,  Lower  Brandywine,  and  Elk  River,  besides  White 
Clay,  seem  to  have  formed  his  charge  for  Severn!  years.  Abra- 
ham Emmit,  who  subsetiueutly  appears  as  an  elder  from  Elk  River, 
petitioned  for  a  new  erection  in  1719,  and  was  refused. 

Gillespie  was  zealous  for  strict  discipline,  and  three  times  en- 
tered his  dissent*  when  offenders  were  dealt  with  too  leniently  for 
their  immoralities.  He  informed  his  presbytery  that  he  would 
publish  his  aitimadvcraiona  on  the  synod'a  Undue  tenderness  in  a 
certain  case;  but  he  waa  strictly  forbidden  by  them  to  do  so. 
The  Philadelphia  papers,  in  1735,  advertise  his  "Treatise  against 
the  Deists  or  Freethinkers,  shewing  the  Necessity  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion: for  Bale  by  John  Cross,  at  the  Drawbridge,  in  Front  Street." 
No  copy  is  known   to  exist.     Was   it   occasioned   by  Hemphill's 

He  is  said  to  have  organiied  the  congregation  of  the  Head  of 
Christiana,  and  he  served  it  till  his  deatii. 

Zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  he  was  remarkably 
punctual  in  attendance  on  presbytery  and  synod,  and  in  bringing 
eomething  for  the  fund. 

On  the  qnestion  of  the  Protest  he  did  not  vote,  ha^^ng  in  all  the 
previous  trying  sessions  sought  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  he  with- 
drew with  the  excluded  brethren,  and  joined  with  them,  and  pub- 
lished a  letter  to  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  their  defence.  In 
February,  1743—4,  he  made  a  public,  format  acknowledgment  of 
his  error  iu  having  done  80,  before  Newcastle  Presbytery ;  and  he 
was  cordially  welcomed  to  membership.  Soon  after,  Franklin 
published  his  "Remarksf  upon  Mr.  Whitefield,  proving  him  a  man 
under  delusion:  Rom.  xvi,  17;  1  John  iv.  1." 

In  discussing  the  terms  of  union,  he  objected  to  being  required 
to  acknowledge  tbe  events  generally  styled  "the  Great  Revival," 
aa  "a  glorious  work  of  grace."     H&  had  seen  so  many  sad  issues 
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of  hopeful  beginnings,  so  many  lamentable  things  in  the  proeeecU 
ings  of  the  chief  actors,  such  sad  confusions  and  wide-spread 
divisions,  that  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God. 

He  died  January  2,  1760,  aged  77.  Alison,  who  knew  him, 
calls  him  ^'that  pious  saint  of  &od."  It  was  left  to  a  generation 
^>that  knew  not  Joseph'*  to  lavish  on  his  name  epithets  of  con- 
tumely. A  long  life  passed  in  the  service  of  Christ,  unchronicled 
by  the  men  of  his  own  day,  is  summed  up  in  a  few  bare  sentences. 
The  storm  leaves  a  record  of  its  progress  and  its  power,  but  the 
dew  and  the  summer  breeze  "return  not  void"  to  Him  that  sent 
them;  though  unobserved,  they  are  not  useless.  Tet  we  would 
gladly  see  some  record  of  a  good  man's  life, — something  more  note- 
worthy than  that,  in  1750,  the  synod  allowed  five  pounds  towards 
the  building  of  his  meeting-house,  or  that  he  urged  his  brethren  to 
remonstrate  against  the  opening  of  a  play-house  in  Philadelphia.  > 


JOHN  MACKEY. 


The  earliest  congregation  that  had  a  minister  was  the  first  to 
become  extinct.  Colonel  Anthony  Lawson  was  the  leading  man 
on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia,  when  Make- 
mie  came  there,  in  1683.  His  descendants  resided  at  '^  the  new 
town,"  near  Norfolk,  until  a  recent  date.  George  Keith,  who  was 
often  in  that  neighbourhood,  having  a  daughter  married  at  Kicke- 
tan,  (now  Hampton,)  said  that  Princess  Anne  county  could  not 
maintain  a  Church  minister,  the  to^^acco  was  so  very  poor.  The 
congregation  in  Lynnhaven  parish,  on  Elizabeth  River,  is '  men- 
tioned by  Commissary  Blair  as  existing  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Makemie'*'  owned  a  house  and  lot  in  Elizabeth  River,  and  gave 
them,  by  his  will,  to  the  congregation  of  Rehoboth,  leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  the  Presbyterians  in  Norfolk  county  needed  no 
aid,  or  were  so  greatly  diminished  that  any  efforts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  "our  way"  in  that  neighbourhood  would  be  useless! 
In  1710,  the  presbytery  sent  word  to  Dublin  Presbytery  that  "  in 
all  Virginia  there  is  but  one  small  congregation  at  Elizabeth  River, 
and  a  few  families  favouring  our  way  in  Rappahannock  and  York.*' 

Henry,  in  1713,  made  "complaint  to  the  presbytery  of  the 
melancholy  circumstances  Mr.  John  Mackey,  in  Elizabeth  River, 
labours  under."     Hampton,  being  about  to  write  to  him  on  aid 
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affnir  of  hia  own,  was  desired  by  the  brethren  to  signify  "thrir 
regard  to  and  concern  for  him."  The  nature  of  his  distresses,  and 
their  iBSue,  with  all  his  history,  is  unl^nown.  Thoroaa  Wilson,  an 
English  Friend,  mentions  his  stopping,  in  1713,  at  the  house  of  a 
Presbyterian  widow  in  Lynnhaven  Bay. 


THOMAS  BRATTON 


Arrived  in  Maryland  in  the  fall  of  1711 ;  and  the  next  year, 
being  detained  by  sickness,  he  sent  to  the  presbytery  a  "  certificate 
of  his  legal  admission  to  the  ministry."  Robert  Wilson,  a  com- 
inissioner  from  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  presented  a  statement  of 
their  church  afTaira,  and  a  call  for  Bratton,  and  a  paper  of  sub- 
Bcriptions  for  his  encouragement.  Anderson  wrote  to  him  in  re- 
spect  to  the  call  in  favour  of  the  people.  lie  had  probably  preached 
for  tbcm  from  his  arrival,  but  the  letter  scarcely  reached  him 
before  he  was  hurried  away.  He  finished  hia  course  in  October, 
1712. 


ROBEET  LAWSON 


Was  a  member*  of  Dumfries  Presbytery  in  December,  1696. 
The  tobacco  trade,  for  the  first  half  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  kept 
up  direct  communication  between  London  and  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. The  wants  of  Monokin  and  Wicomico  speedily  reached 
Great  Britain ;  and,  on  the  early  death  of  Bratton,  Lawson  came 
over  to  supply  hia  place.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  but,  like 
McGill,  his  countryman  and  companion  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
was  through  Scottish  merchants  in  London  that  ho  was  directed  to 
their  correspondents  in  America. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  London,  sent  by  him  a  letter  to  the  presby- 
tery, engaging  to  pay  £.'60  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  ministers 
to  spread  the  gospel  "in  the  parts  about  you,"  At  the  presby- 
tery, in  1718,  he  produced  ample  testimonials  of  bis  ordination 
and  good  behaviour,  and  was  received  cheerfully.  A  call  for  him 
from  Monokin  and  Wicomico  was  presented  by  the  elder,  James 
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Caldwell,  and,  being  offered  to  him  by  the  moderator,  he  took  it 
under  consideration,  with  promise  to  give  the  people  an  answer  at 
soon  as  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs  wonld  allow.  Ten  poondft 
out  of  the  sum  promised  by  Reynolds  were  given  to  him.  He  died 
in  November,  a  few  montl:^  after  his  landing  on  pur  shores. 


DANIEL  MoGILL. 

On  the  death  of  Taylor,  Patuxent  remained  vacant,  harint 
only  occasional  supplies.  Failing  to  obtain  MoNish,  they  applied 
to  their  friends  in  London,  who  procured  McGiU  for  them.  They 
transmitted  him  a  call,  and  he  accepted  it  in  England,  and  laid  aside 
all  business*  that  could  be  advantageous  to  him ;  he  was  unemployed 
for  nearly  half  a  year  in  consequence,  before  he  entered  into  ao> 
tual  service  in  Marlborough.  He  joined  the  presbytery  in  1718. 
In  1714,  his  elder  was  James  Beall ;  in  '14,  Alexander  Beall ;  in  '16^ 
Wilson  Scott.  '^  On  being  interrogated  touching  the  manner  of  hit 
people's  deportment  to  him  in  his  pastoral  work,  he  made  his  answer 
wholly  to  their  advantage,  and  with  a  pleasing  earnestness  to  com* 
mend  them,  as  made  it  apparent  he  had  good  cause  for  what  he  spoke." 

But  the  presbytery,  on  the  representation  of  the  messenger,  Bfr. 
Scott,  was  sensibly  affected :  they  heard  of  Satan's  devices,  threat- 
ening their  gospel  peace  and  mutual  love.  They  made  a  few  pro- 
posals to  them,  "  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  helpful  to  your 
present  condition : — 

"Particularly  with  firmness  and  godly  resolution  oppose  all 
dividing  measures. 

"  We  apprehend  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  yout 
elders  and  deacons  may  occasion  some  uneasiness  in  your  session. 
We  need  only  represent  unto  you  the  ends  and  institution  of  Scrip- 
ture deacons,  and  that  there  is  no  judicial  power  allowed  them  in 
the  Scripture. 

"  We  expect  your  acquiescence  in  our  last  year's  act  touching 
sessions  and  session-books,  which  we  presume  you  know  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  laudable  practice  of  the  best  reformed  churches." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough,  in  the  town  of  Providence, 
in  the  town-land  of  Seven,  was  the  home  of  the  Independents 
when  driven  from  Virginia.  The  Scots  from  Fife,  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, had  little  in  common  in  regard  to  church  government  and 
discipline.     Here  we  see  them  approaching  to  collision. 

Concerning  Scripture  deacons,  Dickinson  has  expressed  himself 

*  Synod  Beeordt  n.  62. 
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Strongly  in  ft  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Non-conformity,  published 
in  BoBtoD  in  1724 : — "  We  have  no  church  stock,  and  therefore  have 
so  need  of  the  office  of  deacons." 

The  congregation  sent  a  representative  next  year,  a  Scotsman, 
Archibtild  Edmundtion ;  but  a  doubt  was  raised  whether  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  act  as  a  representative  in  presbytery,  in  the  absence 
of  the  miniBter.  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  he  might.  He 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Fatuxent,  which  was  "  read  twice 
to  our  great  satisfaction." 

Another  difficulty  arose,  and  was  considered  by  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery in  1718,  during  the  intervals  of  synod.  "Andros  and  Mc- 
Knish"  (as  David  Evans  apella ;  his  rare,  curious  handwriting  being 
OH  uncommon  aa  liis  spelling)  sat  as  correspondents.  A  healing 
letter  was  written ;  but  McGill  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  sent 
until  the  last  paragraph  was  expunged.  The  letter  was  sent  with- 
out alteration;  and,  at  the  next  synod,  a  testimonial  was  given 
Lim,  he  having  no  pastoral  charge,  and  being  uncertain  how  and 
where  Providence  may  dispose  of  him." 

The  traditiont  at  Marlborough  is  that  he  was  an  austere,  sulky 
man.  In  1720,  he  asked  the  commission  if  he  ought  not  to  be 
paid  by  his  people  for  the  six  months  which  elapsed  between  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  in  England  and  his  beginning  to  preach 
to  them.  About  this,  there  was  "  a  difference  between  his  apprehen- 
BioDS  and  theirs,"  as  there  well  might  be  at  the  end  of  eight  years. 

The  synod  in  1719,  having  received  a  letter  from  the  people  of 
Potomoke,  in  Virginia,  requesting  their  care  and  diligence  to  pro- 
vide them  an  able  gospel-minister,  appointed  McGill  to  preach  to 
them  in  order  to  settlement  on  their  mutual  agreement.  Conn  and 
Cross  wrote  to  the  congregation  on  McGill's  going  to  Potomoke. 
He  spent  some  mouths,  and  put  "  the  people  into  church  order." 

Tliey  manifested  by  letter  their  approbation  of  his  whole  conduct 
among  them,  and  desire  him,  but  in  vain,  to  be  their  minister.  The 
affair  of  Potomac  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Bills,  and  is  not 
again  mentioned.  This  was  probably  Bladensburg,  subsequently 
described  as  on  the  East  Branch  of  Potomac  and  Pamonkey ;  and 
probably  the  advice  of  the  synod  about  "  dividing  measures"  grew 
out  of  the  wish  to  have  the  western  part  of  Marlborough  congre- 
gation, living  on  Potomac,  permitted  to  have  a  minister  of  their  own. 

McGill  was  called  to  Elk  River,  in  Maryland,  but,  after  a  long 
delay,  declined.  He  was  a  supply  for  short  periods  in  Kent,  at 
Birmingham,  on  Brandywine,  at  Snowhill,  White  Clay,  Drawyera, 
Couestoga,  and  Octorara. 

He  died  Feb,  10,  1724,  his  home  being  in  the  London  Tract, 
Kewcastle  county,  Delaware.  He  was  a  valuable  member  of 
Bynod,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  learned  n 
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Besides  the  following  advertisement,  nothing  else  has  been  res- 
cued, concerning  him,  from  the  river  of  oblivion : — 

1722.  "  Ran*  away  from  the  Eev.  D.  Magill,  a  servant  clothed 
with  damask  breeches  and  vest,  black  broadcloth  vest,  broadcloth 
coat  of  copper-colour,  lined  and  trimmed  with  black,  and  wearing 
black  stockings." 


HOWELL  POWELL. 

Howell  ap  Howbll  offered  himself  for  admission  in  1713 ;  and 
the  presbytery,  well  satisfied  of  his  ordination,  advised  him  to  procure 
within  a  year  further  credentials  from  some  eminei^t  ministers  in 
England,  whom  they  knew.  Till  then  he  shall  be  free  to  exercise 
his  ministry  in  all  its  parts  where  Providence  shall  call  him,  but 
not  fully  to  settle  as  a  fixed  minister." 

When  Smith  left  Gohanzy,  there  came  thither  Mr.  Exell.  The 
presbytery  wrote  to  them,  in  1711,  that  they  "  wished  the  congre- 
gation had  taken  better-advised  steps  for  their  provision  as  to  the 
ministry :  by  the  best  account  they  had  of  him,  they  judged  hini 
not  a  suitable  person  to  preside  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Though  invited  to  be  present  at  our  meeting,  he  neither  came  nor 
sent,  intimating  either  a  contempt  or  a  supine  neglect  of  ecclesias- 
tical judicatures.  We  cannot  approve  of  some  printed  papers  dis- 
persed by  him  among  the  people,  as  they  contain,  so  far  as  they 
are  intelligible,  abundance  of  gross  errors, — a  great  part  consisting 
of  nonsense  and  obvious  self-contradictions." 

He  settled  at  Ghestertown,  in  Maryland,  and  formed  an  Indepen- 
dent congregation.  A  grant  of  land  for  its  use  was  made,  in  1727, 
to  Mr.  Samuel  ExelLf 

By  their  messenger,  John  Ogden,  Cohanzy  sent  a  petition  the 
next  year,  and  the  presbytery  sent  them  a  written  answer. 

Ephraim  Sayre,  in  their  behalf,  asked  advice  about  the  choice  of 
a  minister,  and  Powell  was  sent. 

In  1714,  he  sat  in  presbytery  with  his  elder,  Joseph  Sealey. 
Though  he  had  used  diligence,  he  had  not  received  the  required 
credentials ;  but  the  presbytery,  being  satisfied  by  so  long  trial  and 
personal  acquaintance,  together  with  other  considerable  circum- 
stances, sustained,  on  mature  deliberation,  the  unanimous  call  given 
him  from  Gohanzy.  He  accepted  it ;  and  Andrews  preached  his 
admission  sermon,  Oct.  14,  1715. 

He  died  before  September,  1717. 

Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia.      f  Rev.  A.  B.  Cross,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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MALACni  JONES 


Offered  himself  to  the  presbytery,  Sept.  9,  1714,  and  they, 
being  well  satisfied  of  bis  ordination  and  otber  qualifications,  did 
heartily  accept  of  bia  offer,  and  admitted  him  as  a  member.  He 
had  been  ordained  in  Wales.  He  came  to  Abingdon,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  a  church  was  organized  in  1714  on 
the  Congregational  plan:  it  soon  adopted  the  Presbyterian  method. 

Being  the  oldest  minister,  he  was  frequently  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  commission  and  on  the  affair  of  the  fund. 

At  the  close  of  the  synod  in  1727,  he,  with  David  Evans,  Webb, 
and  Hubbell,  brought  in  a  protest, — probably  against  the  delay  in 
receiving  Pemberton, — and  declared  his  intention  to  join  no  more 
with  them.  He  seems  not  to  have  retracted  it ;  for  his  death  ia  men- 
tioned thus  in  the  records : — 

"  Since  our  last,  Mr.  Malacbi  Jones,  heretofore  a  member  with  U8, 
and  Mr.  Arcliibald  McCook,  departed  this  life." 

Andrews,  in  writing  to  Colman  under  date  of  March  7,  1729, 
adds,  "  P.S. — Ten  days  ago  died  Mr.  Malachi  Jones,  an  old  Welah 
minbter.     He  was  a  good  man,  and  did  good." 

He  made  his  will  Sept.  28,  1727 ;  he  left  three  sons — Malacbi, 
Benjamin,  and  Joshua — and  four  daughters.  He  provides  for  his 
widow  two  rooms  and  the  little  cellar,  and  charges  his  son  Malachi 
to  give  her  comfortable  maintenance,  and  to  have  her  firewood  cut 
and  brought  to  her  door,  with  five  hogsheads  of  cider,  whenever  the 
plantation  shall  malce  so  much.  To  each  grand  child  he  gave  a 
ewe  and  a  lamb.     Hia  will  was  proven  March  25,  1729. 

His  son  Benjamin  was  an  elder  at  Abingdon  in  1733,  and  a 
member  of  Assembly  from  Bucks  county  in  1724.  He  and  his 
brothers  adhered  to  the  Old  Side. 

The  elders  who  sat  with  Jones  in  presbytery  were  probably,  in 
1715,  John  Parsons ;  and  in  synod,  in  1720,  Benjamin  Armitaee  ;• 
in  1723,  Joseph  Cbarlesworth  ;  in  1725,  John  Hall,  (a  member  from 
Bucks  county  in  1740;)  in  1726,  Charles  Hofty.  George  Renock 
(Renwick)  attended  synod  as  an  elder  in  1729. 


^ 
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ROBERT   WOTHERSPOON, 

A  NATIVE  of  Scotland,  wrote  to  the  presbytery  in  1713,  enclos- 
ing his  credentials  as  a  probationer.  The  people  of  Apoquinimy 
petitioned  that  he  might  be  ordained  and  settled  among  them ;  bu^ 
they  were  informed  that  this  could  not  be  done  until  they  presented 
a  formal  call.  They  did  so;  and  he  was  ordained  to  tne  sacred 
function  and  office  of  the  ministry  to  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion at  Apoquinimy,  May  18,  1714. 

Gabriel  Thomas,^  in  his  work  on  Pennsylvania,  published  in 
London  in  1695,  speaks  of  Apoquinimy  as  tne  place  where  good9 
come  to  be  carted  into  Maryland.  Settlements  began  to  be  madd 
'  on  the  three  branches  of  Drawyers  Creek,  as  early  as  1671,^-chiefl;i^ 
from  Holland  and  England.  In  1703,  the  Venerable  Society  wad 
asked  for  fifty  pounds,  in  aid  of  North  and  South  Apoquinimah,f 
which  were  about  to  build  Episcopal  churches.  They  were  styled^ 
in  Latin,  Appoquenomen  and  Quinquenium,  the  last  being  thd 
original  name  for  St.  George's,  and  had  for  their  missionary,  ill 
1707,  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  Welshman, — ^the  Episcopalians  at  St.  George'd 
having  the  Church  services  in  their  native  tongue,  the  Welsh. 

On  the  10th  of  May,|  1711,  Isaac  Yigorue,  Hans  Hanson,  An« 
drew  Peterson^  and  Francis  King,  bought  an  acre  of  land  and  built 
on  it  a  meeting-house.  The  spot  has  been  used  ever  since  as  thd 
site  of  the  house  of  God. 

Wotherspoon,  in  1715,  bought  a  farm,  which  still  belongs  to  his 
descendants.     He  died  in  May,  1718. 

Hans  Hanson  sat  in  presbytery  in  1714;  Thomas  Heywood, 
(Hyatt,)  in  1715;  and  Elias  I^udain  in  synod  in  1717. 


DAVID  EVANS, 

A  NATIVB  of  Wales,  was  probably  the  son  of  David  Evans,  Esq., 
an  elder  in  the  Welsh  Tract  Church.  A  Baptist  church  was  organ- 
ized in  Wales  in  1701,  and  the  members  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
September  of  that  year.  They  remained  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Pennepek,  but  could  not  hold  fellowship  with  the  church  there. 


*  New  York  Historical  Society's  Library.  f  Hawldna. 

I  Bast.  George  Foot'i  EistoriiAl  DIsoonrM  ftt  Drawycre. 
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because  of  disagreeniont  about  laying  on  of  hands  after  immeralon. 
Thirty  thousand  acres  having  been  bought  in  Delaware,  the  newly- 
arrived  church  remyved  thither  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Iron  Hill. 

Welsh  Presbyterian  congregations  existed  in  Pencader,  or  the 
Welsh  Tract,  and  in  Trodryffryn,  or  the  Great  Valley,  in  Chester 
county,  ae  early  ae  1710;  for  in  that  year  the  presbytery  agreed 
that  David  Evan  had  done  very  ill  in  preaching  or  teaching  in  the 
latter  place,  and  he  was  censured  for  acting  irregularly  and  for 
invading  the  work  of  the  ministry.  As  the  most  proper  method,  to 
advance  him  in  necessary  literature,  and  prepare  him  for  the  minis- 
terial work,  he  was  directed  to  lay  aside  all  other  business  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  apply  himself  closely  to  learning  and  study  under 
the  direction  of  Andrews.  Liberty  was  given  to  Andrews,  Wilson, 
and  Anderson  to  take  him  on  trials,  and  at  their  discretion  to  license 

In  1711,  a  committee  of  presbytery  examined  him,  and  approved 
of  his  hopeful  proficiency,  and  he  was  allowed  to  preach  as  a  can- 
didate for  one  year,  under  the  direction  of  Andrews,  Wilson,  and 
Anderson.  In  the  next  fall,  David  Evans  a,  candidate,  was  chosen 
clerk  of  presbytery,  his  penmanstiip  being  careful  and  in  the 
extreme  curious.  The  people  of  Welsh  Tract  and  Great  Valley 
petitioned  that  he  might  be  ordained;  but,  though  he  had  made 
considerable  proficiency,  it  was  voted  that  he  should  continue  to 
study  as  before. 

In  1713,  be  graduated  at  Tale  College,  and  was  sent  at  the 
request  of  the  people  to  reside  at  Welsh  Tract  and  preach  there. 
They  gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  and,  after  a  thorough  examination 
and  the  usual  trials,  he  was  ordained,  Nov.  3, 1714,  There  being 
divers  persons  in  the  Great  Valley  with  whom  he  was  concerned, 
they  were  declared  a  distinct  society  from  his  pastoral  charge. 

He  was  the  recording  clerk  of  Newcastle  Presbytery  for  six  or 
seven  years.    For  his  services  each  member  gave  him  a  half-crown. 

"An  opinionative  difference"  between  him  and  Samuel  James 
gave  his  brethren  no  small  trouble ;  they  dismissed  it  and  labored 
to  pacify  the  excitement  arising  from  it,  but  their  healing  letters 
and  healing  sermons  did  no  good.  Ho  was  dismissed  in  172U,  and 
was  called  to  Great  Valley ;  hut  he  declined  to  accept  it  for  several 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  supplies  sent  to  Sadsbury,  West 
Branch  of  Brandywine,  and  Conestoga.  When  he  removed  to 
Tredryffryn,  he  was  directed  to  spend  one-fourth  of  his  time  at 
Sadsbury, 

He  printed  his  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Treat,  of  Abingdon. 
On  page  49,*  he  says,  "That  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  any  gracious, 


k 


*  Qnotcd  bj  Frkuklm  in  his  dafemifl  of  BenpUll. 
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truly  considerate,  wise  man  in  the  ministry.  It  is  no  wonder  to 
see  thousands  of  ignorant,  inconsiderate,  carnal  ministers ;  but 
it  is  a  wonder  to  see  any  truly  understanding,  considerate,  gracious 
ones." 

He  brought  in  a  protest  after  all 'the  business  of  synod  was 
done  in  1727 ;  but  after  three  years  he  declared  his  hearty  concern, 
for  his  withdrawal,  and  desirea  to  be  received  as  a  member  again. 
Having  declared  his  adopting  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechisms,  he  was  unanimously  received  as  a  member,  and,  for  his 
ease,  was  joined  to  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1788,*  he  presented  to  the  presbytery  his 
scheme  for  supplying  the  English  Presbyterians  in  the  Valiey.  In 
December,  17o9,  the  presbytery  met,  and  heard  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Timothy  GrifSths  for  suspending  his  elders  from 
office.  He  was  cleared,  and  the  accuser  blamed  and  debarred  from 
church  privileges ;  but  the  charges  were  renewed  in  the  spring,  with 
a  complaint  of  his  heterodoxy,  his  not  preaching  enough  in  Welsh, 
and  his  church  tyranny.  The  only  point  on  which  he  was  thought 
censurable,  was  his  laying  aside  the  elders  and  saying  he  would 
make  no  use  of  them. 

At  his  request  he  was  dismissed,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Piles- 
grove  and  Quihawken,t  in  West  Jersey.  Either  the  church  or- 
ganization at  Pilesgrove  had  become  extinct,  or  it  was  not  to  his 
mind ;  for  a  church  covenantj  was  signed,  April  80, 1741,  by  him- 
self and  twenty-five  others.  Among  the  signers  were  Isaac  Van 
Meter,  Henry  Van  Meter,  Cornelius  Newkirk,  Abraham  Newkirk, 
Bamet  Dubois,  Lewis  Dubois,  and  Garret  Dubois. 

He  adhered  to  the  Old  Side  on  the  division  of  1741 :  so  did  his 
sons.  Samuel  succeeded  him  at  Tredyffryn.  Joel  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1740,  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  September 
17, 1741,  and  supplied  Woodbury  and  Deerfield.  In  April,  1742, 
Mr.  Vandyke,  from  Appoquinimy,  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
them.     He  died  before  May,  1743. 

He  printed  in  Franklin's  Gazette  what  Samuel  Finley  calls 
^'sullen  remarks"  on  Tennent's  letter  to  Dickinson;  and,  in  1748, 
published  his  "Law  and  Gospel;  or,  Man  wholly  ruined  by  the 
Law  and  recovered  by  the  Gospel,**  being  the  substance  of  several 
sermons  preached  in  1734,  at  TredyfiFryn,  from  Galatians  iii.  10 ; 
Romans  i.  16.     He  adds  to  his  name  A.M.  and  V.D.M. 

The  following  paper§  is  curious  and  interesting : — 


♦  MS.  Records  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

f  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Salem ;  probably  Penn's  Rock. 

X  New  Jersey  Historical  Collections. 

{  Mr.  W.  £.  Dabois,  of  Philadelphia. 
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A  petition  in  the  behalf  of  Jonathan  Dubois,*  a  hopeful 
ner  in  learning. 

To  ALL  OCR  Christian  Friends  in  Sopus  or  anywhere  else,  btc. 
'  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  Jonatban,  the  eon  of  Bamet  Du- 

f  bois,  (the  bearer  hereof,)  hath  been  at  learning  these  three-quarters 

of  a  year,  in  order  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  proceeds  in  learning 
\  hopefully,  as  also  does  his  cousin  John.f  the  son  of  Lewis  Ihihoia, 

his  school-fellow.     But,  his  parents  not  being  well  able  to  bear  the 
charges  of  his  learning  without  assiatanoe,  wo,  therefore,  on  be- 
half of  the  said  Jonathan,  earnestly  desire  and  beg,  in  the  bowels 
I  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  his  near  relatives,  and  any  others  that  are  able, 

would  open  their  hearts  and   hands  and  contribute  out  of  their 
earthly  posscseions  for  the  carrying  on  of  so  good  and  necessary  a 
I  work,  unto  which  the  Lord  and  owner  of  all  that  you  have,  now  by 

I  his  providence,  calls  you.     We  entreat  you.  Christian  brethren,  to 

manifest  the  sincerity  of  your  Christian  faith  and  love,  by  being 
rich  in  good  works,  (1  Timothy  vi.  17, 18,  19,)  being  assured  that 
I  they  who  sow  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully.     I  add  no 

'  more,  at  present,  but  all  sincere  wishes  for  your  temporal,  spiritual, 

and  eternal  happiness,  by  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father,  through 
the  merits  of  God  the  Son,  by  the  aanctification  of  God  the  Uoly 
'  Ghost.     Amen.     And  so  rest 

YoursJ  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

David  Evakb,  Minister. 

Pilugnvi,  HI  Salem  eouitly,  m  Wat  h'tv  Jertey,  May  7,  1746. 

I  Be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  concerns  that  the  moneys  which 

Bamet  Dubois  formerly  collected  at  Sopus  and  elsewhere,  for  our 
public  religious  affairs,  were  honestly  laid  out  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  petition," 

I  The  congregation  of  Pilesgrove  had  met  with  great  discourage- 

ments in  their  endeavours  to  have  the  gospel  settled  among  them, 
and  in  1739,  the  commission  of  the  synod  allowed  them  to  build 
on  the  site  they  had  chosen.     To  accomplish  t!ie  erection,  they  sent 

I  a  messenger  to  Esopus  and  other  parts  of  Ulster,  in  Hew  York,  to 

their  relatives,  to  solicit  help. 

Evans  is  said  to  have  been  eccentric  and  high -spirited.     His 
preaching  gave  such  offence  on  one  occasion  to  a  person  at  Piles- 

\  g'^o'Ci  l^bat,  rather  than  listen  a  moment  longer,  he  jumped  out  of 

the  church  window. 

He  died  before  May,  1751.     In  his  will, J  he  expresses  the  hope 

*  The  pHlor.  for  mkoj  jwn,  of  the  Rcrormed  Dalch  Charch,  In  Buuka  canntj,  _ 

pMumjilnuiia.  J 

f  Died  in  1746,  >t  New  London,  while  pursuing  his  EtutlisB  nilli  Alison.  I 

j  On  record  U  Trenton.  I 
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that  Us  people  iroald  settle  a  student  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  leaves  a  sum  of  monej  to  be  given  to  his  successor  for 
his  encouragement. 


JOHN  BRADNER. 

On  his  arrival  from  Scotland,  Hampton  and  Henry,  on  good  and 
suflScient  reasons,  took  him  on  trial,  and  licensed  him  in  March, 
1714.  He  was  called  to  Cape  May,  and  ordained  May  6,  1715. 
He  removed,  in  1721,  to  Goshen,  in  Orange  county,  New  York,  and 
died  before  September,  1788. 

His  son,  Benoni,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1783.  He  gradu« 
ated  at  Nassau  Hall,  in  1755;  but  by  whom  or  where  he  was 
licensed  or  ordained,  does  not  appear :  it  was  not  in  our  conneo* 
tion.  He  was  settled  at  the  Nine  Partners,  in  Dutchess  county, 
and  in  June,  1786,  became  the  minister  of  the  Independent  Church 
bx  Blooming  Orove,  in  Orange.  Consumptive,  and  troubled  with 
shortness  of  breath,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and  died, 
January  29,  1804,  after  a  lone  and  distressing  illness.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Morris  County  Society  for  Promoting  Religion  and 
Learning,  from  its  formation. 


HUGH  CONN. 

He  was  born  at  Macgilligan,  in  Ireland,  about  1685 ;  and,  hav- 
ing studied  at  the  school  in  Foghanveil,  (Faughanvale,)  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  trade  from  the  Patapsco  to  Great  Britain  gave  rise  to  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Baltimore  county;  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  London  merchants  brought  their  case  under  the  eye 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  minister  in  London ;  and,  through 
his  agency,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Conn  came  over  to  be  their  minister. 
He  sent  letters  by  him  to  several  members  of  the  presbytery,  with 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  he  designed  to  continue  his  bounty 
(which  was  £30  per  annum)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel. 
Conn's  credentials  were  approved ;  and  in  September,  1715,  Mr. 
James  Gordon  presented  a  call  for  him  from  the  people  of  Balti- 
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more  county,  and  lie  wae  ordftined  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
October  following.*  McGill,  James  Anderson,  and  George  Gil- 
lespie officiated  on  the  occasion,  and  installed  him  pastor  of  the 
congregation  of  Patapsco.  In  September,  1719,  he  obtained 
leave  to  demit  his  pastoral  charge,  on  account  of  his  uselessnesa 
there,  from  the  "paucity  of  his  flock.  He  immediately  took 
charge  of  the  people  on  the  East  Branch  of  Potomac  and  Po- 
monkey, — they  having,  by  their  commissioner,  James  Bell,  (Beall.) 
petitioned  Newcastle  Presbytery  for  a  minister.  Bladensburg  is 
the  modern  designation  of  his  field  of  labour ;  Pomonkey  being  a 
creek  in  that  vicinity.     He  remained  there  till  his  death. 

He  seldom  mot  with  Newcastle  Presbytery,  but  attended  with 
creditable  regularity  on  the  synod.  He  adhered  to  the  Old 
Side. 

He  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1752,  while  preaching  at  the 
funeralf  of  a  person  who  died  suddenly.  The  subjectj  he  was 
upon  gave  him  occasion  to  mention  the  certainty  of  death,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  when  it  might  happen,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  being  continually  prepared  for  it,  the  vast  danger  of  delay 
and  trusting  to  a  death-bed  repentance ;  for  that,  although  we  may 
possibly  live  some  years,  yet  we  may  be  called  away  in  a  mont^ 
or  a  week,  or,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  death  might  surprise  us 
the  next  moment.  This  part  of  his  discourse  he  was  observed  to 
deliver  with  some  elevation  of  voice,  hut  had  scarce  uttered  the 
word  "moment,"  when,  putting  one  hand  to  his  head  and  one  to 
his  side,  he  fell  backwai-d  and  expired,  verifying,  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  the  truth  of  bis  doctrine. 

President  Davies,  in  two  of  his  printed  sermons,  refers  to  the 
manner  of  his  death.  In  one,  preached  before  the  New  Side 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  October,  1752,  he  says,  "Death  may 
eurpriae  us  in  the  pulpit,  and  leave  the  sentence  unfinished  on  our 
lips.  As  Mr.  Conn  was  observing,  '  death  may  seize  us  the  next 
moment:  just  as  he  had  expressed  the  word  'moment,'  he  fell 
back  in  the  pulpit  and  immediately  expired."  In  his  New-Year 
Day  sermon,  in  1760,  he  says,  "  Consider  the  uncertainty  of 
time  to  you.  You  may  die  the  next  year,  the  nest  month,  the 
next  week,  the  nest  day,  the  next  moment.  I  once  knew  a 
minister,  who,  while  making  this  observation,  was  made  a  striking 
example  of  it,  and  instantly  dropped  dead  in  the  pulpit." 


I  Maryland  Oaiett«  of  July,  17G2. 
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ROBERT  ORR, 

A  PROBATIONER  from  Ireland  or  Scotland,  having  preached 
some  time  for  the  people  of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  presbytery  in  1716.  They  were  approved ; 
and,  a  call  being  presented  by  Mr.  Philip  Rings,  he  was  ordained, 
October  20,  1715,  at  Maidenhead,  by  Andrews,  Morgan,  Dickin- 
son, Evans,  and  Bradner,  before  a  numerous  assembly.  His  field 
embraced  the  ground  covered  by  Pennington,  Lawrence,  Trenton, 
(First  Church,)  Trenton  City,  lltusville,  and  perhaps  Amwell. 

The  ground  for  a  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  in  Hopewell 
was  secured  by  deed  before  1700.  The  Churchmen  obtained  a 
lot  in  1703,  and  soon  after  built.  Evans,  the  Church  minister  in 
Philadelphia,  baptized  nineteen  children  at  one  time  at  Maiden- 
head, in  1700.  Andrews  freauently  went  to  Hopewell  to  baptise 
whole  households.  In  1711,  the  united  congregations,  by  William 
Yard,  asked  assistance  of  the  presbytery  in  getting  a  minister: 
they  had  then  Mr.  Sackett  preaching  for  them,  who  afterwards 
settled  at  West  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Woolsey,  of  Long 
Island,  also  visited  them;  and  a  complaint  was  lodged  against 
Gkvemor  Hunter  by  Henderson,  the  Church  missionary,  in  1712, 
because  Woolsey  had  been  allowed  to  preach  in  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Hopewell. 

Of  Orr's  stay  in  Hopewell  nothing  is  known.  Andrews  bap- 
tized his  son  Henry,  July  18,  1716. 

He  was  dismissed  from  his  charge  in  1719,  and  received  a 
synodical  testimonial,  being  uncertain  how  Providence  would  dis- 
pose of  him.  Through  the  loss  of  the  Records  of  Philadelphia 
Presbytery,  his  subsequent  career  cannot  be  traced. 


SAMUEL  PUMRY 

Was  the  son*  of  Medad  Pumry,  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts,— his  mother  being  the  widow  of  the  Bev.  Israel  Chaun- 
cey.  He  was  born  September  16, 1687,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1705.  He  was  a  faithful  recorder,  and  has  left  a  store  of  accu^ 
rate  and  valuable  information. 

•  Bikoes  Hkloiy  of  Kewtown. 


SH  "        fiAMUEL   rUUKY. 

Newtown,  on  Long  Island,  was  settled  in  1651,  and  had,  for 
its  first  minister,  William  Leverich, — from  1658  till  his  death  in 
1669.  The  Venerable  Society  were  told,  in  1704,  that  there 
was  a  church  or  chapel  there,  in  which,  according  to  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  &  l>iaflenting  minister  might  preach :  there  was  also  a 
bouse  for  a  minister.  When  Hampton  preached  there  in  January, 
1706,  there  was  "a  meeting-houae*  offered  to  record;  hut  the 
town  were  afraid  to  ask  Combury'a  leave  to  eettle  a  minister  of 
their  choice." 

Pumrj  marriedf  Lydia  Taylor,  of  Northampton,  July  23,  1707; 
and,  being  at  Newtown  in  July,  1708,  a  call,  signed  by  some 
Bcores  of  heads  of  families,  was  offered  to  him.  On  his  accept- 
ing it,  the  town  sent  two  men  to  transport  his  family  thither; 
and  he  and  his  wife  and  child  were  conveyed  thither  safely  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1708.  The  members  in  full  communion,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people,  making  earnest  request,  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  John  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  and 
William  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  ordained  him,  November  30,  1T09, 
at  Northampton,  before  a  great  coiigregiition.  Ue  was  heartily 
and  unanimously  accepted  ha  a  member  of  presbytery  in  Septem- 
ber, 171.5,  he  promismg  subjection  in  the  Lord.  The  neil  year, 
the  reasons  of  his  elder's  absence  were  inquired  into  and  sus- 
tained. This  refutes  the  supposition,  that  there  were  no  elders  ia 
the  congregation  till  1724,  when  he  stated  hia  need  of  assistance 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  On  his  nomination,  Content  Titua, 
James  Rcnne,  and  Samuel  Coe  were  elected,  and  ordained  June  28, 
and  "  the  members  of  the  church  were  required  and  exhorted  to 
acknowledge  them  aa  men  in  authority,  and  to  be  subject  to  them 
in  their  government  in  the  Lord." 

In  1722,  be  married  a  daughter  of  the  Iter.  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Green's  Farms,  in  Connecticut. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1744,  his  absence  from  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  was  excused  on  account  of  bodily  indisposition.  He 
bad  preached  for  the  last  time  on  Sabbath,  the  20th,  from  John 
li.  15,  and  "  was  taken  amiss  in  the  evening,  and  died  about  eight 
in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June." 

The  "Church  Record"  adds,  "  He  left  his  dear  bosom  friend 
and  congregation  to  bewail  an  unspeakable  loss." 

His  daughters  married  Philip  Edsall  and  Jacob  Ryker. 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pumry,  of  Hebron,  Con- 
necticut, was  a  nian  of  real  genius, — grave,  solemn,  and  weighty 
in  his  discourses,  in  manner  animated,  and  full  of  zeal  and  affec- 
tion.    In  ezpostulatbg  and  pleading  with  sinners,  he  melted  into 
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tears ;  with  equal  advantage  he  oonld  set  the  terrors  of  the  Lonf 
io  array,  and  the  wonders  of  Christ's  love, — his  glory  and  the 
sufficiency  of  his  righteousness,  and  the  blessedness  of  all  whaarar 
reconciled  to  God  by  him.  He  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  of 
his  day,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  promoters  of 
the  revival.  For  this  his  name  was  oast  out  as  vile  by  the  opposew 
of  the  work. 

He  was  ordained  at  Hebron  in  1785,  and  died  there  in  1784,  in- 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry,  aged  seventy-one. 


JOHN  THOMSON 

Gamk  from  Ireland  as  a  probationer  to  New  York,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1715,  with  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  recommended  by 
the  preebyterv  to  the  people  of  Lewes,  in  Delaware,  and  went 
thither.  In  tne  fall  of  1716,  they  presented  a  call  for  him  by 
their  commissioner,  William  Shankland ;  and  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  1717. 

In  1723,  a  brick  church"*"  was  erected.  In  1727,  Samuet 
$owna8,t  an  English  Friend,  visited  George's  Creek,  Duck  Creek, 
Motherkill,  Hoarkill,  (Lewes,)  and  Cool  Snring.  "  Friends  are 
seldom  visited,  and  have  few  ministers.  The  Presbyterians  and 
Churchmen  have  attempted  to  do  something;  but,  the  people 
being  poor,  and  the  pensions  small,  they  gave  out  for  want  of ' 
pay. 

Thomson  left  Lewes  in  September,  1729,  through  want  of  sup- 
port. He  was  invited  to  Newcastle;  and  the  next  fall  he  ac- 
cepted the  call  from  Middle  Octorara,  sent  by  James  Gamer. 
His  installation  was  appointed  for  the  second  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber; but,  being  harassed  by  disorders  among  his  people,  he  re- 
moved, in  1732,  to  Chestnut  Level.  Being  in  ereat  straits,  the 
congregations  in  Donegal  Presbytery  kindly  made  collections  for 
his  relief  in  1733.  His  thankful  acknowledgment  was  placed  on 
the  record. 

His  proposal  for  sendine  an  itinerant  to  Virginia  being  ap- 
proved, he  was  charged  witn  the  duty,  but  was  excused,  because 
of  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  scarcity  of  provender.  In 
the  winter  of  1738,  he  visited  the  Valley,  and  passed  through  the 

*  Spence.  f  Friends*  Library. 
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Bockfist  Gap  to  Concord,  Buffalo,  and  Cub  Creek.  "  He*  took 
up  collections,  to  eupport  preachers  in  itinerating  in  the  new  eet- 
tlements,  and  waa  active  in  promoting  the  beat  interests  of  our 
church."  In  June,  both  parts  of  Opequhon  supplicated  for  him. 
In  September,  1739,  Alexander  McDowell,  from  Virginia,  waa 
introduced  to  the  presbytery,  having  {probably  at  Thomson's 
Bolicitation)  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  Thom- 
son asked  to  be  dismisBed  from  his  charge,  to  remove  to  Virginia; 
but  the  presbytery  would  not  consent. 

In  the  troubles  of  the  great  rupture  he  had  his  full  share.  The 
Btate  of  bis  congregation  made  it  uncomfortable  for  him  to  re- 
move; he  was  poorly  paid,  and  he  turned  towards  Virginia,  where 
he  had  steadfast  friends.  He  waa  not  released  till  July  31,  1744; 
and  then  he  at  once  made  his  home  in  the  Valley.  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery intrusted  to  him  and  Black  and  Craig  the  charge  of  the 
missionary  operations  in  Western  Virginia.  An  effort  was  made 
to  bring  him  back  to  Chestnut  Level. 

In  1744,  he  visited  North  Carolina,  and  again  in  1751.  During 
the  last  visit,  he  met  with  Henry  Patillo,  and  engaged  him  to  study 
for  the  ministry. 

He  published  at  Williamsburg,  in  1749,t  on  Explication  of  the 
Shorter  Catoahism.     He  was  then  labouring  in  Amelia. 

His  son-in-law  having  removed  to  Buffalo,  in  Prince  Edward, 
Thomson  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  with  him,  and  died  in 
1753,  in  Centre,  North  Carolina.^ 

During  the  distractions  following  the  rending  of  the  synod  in 
1741,  he  overtured  the  presbytery  to  suffer  no  person  to  be  in- 
ducted into  the  eldership,  or  to  sit  in  any  judicatory,  without  hav- 
ing bubacribed  the  Confession  of  Faith, — a  vain  remedy,  when  the 
agitators  were  as  zealous  for  it  as  their  opposers. 

His  book  on  the  "Government  of  the  Church,"  and  hia  sermon 
on  "  Conviction  and  Assurance,"  are  as  able,  learned,  judicious,  and 
evangelical,  as  any  of  the  writings  of  Dickinson  and  Blair.  Even 
Gilbert  Tonnent,  in  1749,  quoted  largely  from  them,  with  high  com- 
mendation, to  justify  the  Old  Side  from  the  misrepresentations  cur- 
rent against  them,  and  to  prove  the  expediency  and  the  duty  of 
uniting  the  synods  in  one  body,  bound  together  by  a  common  faith, 
by  mutual  esteem,  and  by  fervent  desire  for  the  peace  of  Jeru* 
sal  em. 

It  was  told  to  Thomson  that  himself  had  been  pointed  out  by 
some  as  an  unconverted  minister;  but,  if  Tennent  spoke  thus  of 
him,  repeating  the  sin  of  Moses  while  God  renewed  the  mercies  of 
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Meribah,  it  wsus  to  him  as  ^^  waters  that  pass  away,"  when  he  wrote 
his  "Irenicum.** 

Davies  knew  Thomson  as  a  neighbour  in  the  ministry,  and,  in 
1751,  speaks  highly"*"  of  his  judgment,  and  hopefully  of  his  piety, 
and  says,  ^^  He  acknowledged  the  Revival  had  done  much  good  m 
Hanover,  and  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  prosperity  of  religion." 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  union ;  but,  on  the  proposal  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it,  he  hastened  to  Philadelphia  from  Virginia,  to  assiat 
with  healing  counsels.  He  lived  long  enough  for  Tennent  to  do 
his  writings  justice,  and  to  vindicate  his  sentiments;  long  enough 
to  obtain,  from  the  devoted  admirer  of  Samuel  Blair,  unsolicited 
testimony  to  his  judgment  and  his  delight  in  the  promotion  of  the 
work  of  God. 

His  discourse  entitled  ^^  An  Overture,  urging  the  Synod  to  adopt, 
by  a  public  agreement,  the  Standards  of  the  Scottish  Church,**  was 
answered  by  Dickinson ;  his  '^Examination  of  the  New  Brunswiok 
Apology'*  was  a  treatise  on  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Samuel  Blair ;  his  sermon  on  Convictions 
was  attacked  by  Samuel  Finley,  but  is  deservedly  commended  as  an 
excellent  exhibition  of  the  truth. 


JOHN  PIERSON 


Was  bom  in  1689,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1711. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  was  an  Independent,  and,  with  a  com- 
pany of  like  sentiments,  came  to  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  Southampton,  on  Long  Island.  But,  when  the 
Long  Island  towns  put  themselves  under  the  Connecticut  jurisdic- 
tion, he,  with  those  of  the  ancient  way,  settled  Branford,  in  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  as  their  brethren  in  Hartford  settled  Had- 
ley,  that  they  might  not  be  partakers  in  the  growing  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline. The  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  united ;  and 
the  aged  Pierson,  like  another  Moses,  said  to  his  people,  '^  Ye  have 
dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mount;'*  and  they  arose  and  took  their 
iourney  and  settled  the  town  of  Newark,  in  New  Jersey.  There 
he  died.  His  son,  being  "a  moderate  Presbyterian,**  left  Newark, 
and  became  the  Rector  of  Yale.  His  Presbyterianism  was  that  of 
Connecticut,  in  distinction  from  the  Independency  of  his  father. 

Woodbridge  had  vainlyf  endeavoured,  in  1669,  to  secure  for  its 
pastor  the  younger  Pierson,  then  settled  in  Newark.     They  built 

—  ■  — — *— ^» 
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a  meeting-house  thirty  feet  square,  and,  after  psBsing  throngli 
many  un  com  for  tabic  seasons,  obtained  a  pastor  wbo  served  them 
faithfully  through  a  long  life. 

In  1715,  Andrews  wrote  pre^aingly  to  the  people  of  Woodbridge, 
urging  thern  to  uae  utmost  diligence  to  have  a  minister  ordained 
among  them.  At  that  time,  Fierson  vas  preaching  there,  and  a 
call  was  offered  to  him  the  next  year.  lie  was  ordained  there, 
April  29, 1717,  before  a  very  great  assembly,  Andrews,  Morgan, 
and  Orr  were  as-sisted  on  the  occasion  by  the  venerable  Pruduen, 
of  Newark,  and  Dickinson,  of  Elizabethtown. 

He  is  said*  to  have  employed  no  eldera  in  the  management  of 
church  affairs ;  but  this  tradition  is  inconsistent  with  the  record, 
his  elder  at  synod,  in  1742,  being  John  Ball;  probably,  also,  Moses 
Kolph  attended  in  several  previous  years, 

lie  published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Intercession  of  Christ,"  and  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  May  8, 1751, 
on  "Christ,  the  son  of  God,  as  God,  Man,  Mediator." 

His  wife,  Ruth,  daughter  of  the  Rev,  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of 
Hartford,  died  in  1732,  aged  thirty-eight.  Dickinson  printed  hia 
sermon  at  her  funeral. 

In  1753,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  and  settled  at  Mend- 
ham,  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  minister  there  for  ten  years.  He 
then  removed  to  Long  Island,  and  resided  on  the  farm  of  his 
second  wife,  Judith  Smith.  On  her  decease,  he  removed  to  Hano- 
ver, New  Jersey,  and  closed  his  days  under  the  roof  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Eev.  Jacob  Green.  He  died  August  23,  1770,  aged 
eighty-one. 


JONATHAN  DICKINSON 


Was  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  set- 
l  tiers  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  wbo,  with  his  minister,  Mr.  Rus- 

I  Bell,  and  "  the  aggrieved  brethren  in  Hartford,"  purchased  and  set- 

tled Hadley  and  the  adjoining  towns  in  1659.  His  estate  was 
rated,  on  his  removal,  at  two  hundred  pounds,— one  of  the  largest 
in  the  town.  His  son  Hezekiah  lived  in  Hatfield,  where  Jonatnan 
was  born,  April  22,  16SS.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  in  170ti,  His 
father  dying  soon  after,  his  mother  married  Thomas  Ingeraoll,  of 
Springfield. 

He  came  to  Elizabethtown  in  170S,  and  soon  after  married  Jo- 

I  «  Dr.  Airi  Bob's  SIS.  HLioij  of  Woodbridge :  quoted'  by  Dr.  Hodge.  I 
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anna,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Melyen,  or  of  some  other 
descendant  of  Joseph  Melyen,  one  of  the  associates  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Elizabethtown  Tract  tinder  Grovemor  Nicolls's  grant.  Hi$ 
entry  in  the  family  Bible  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child  is,  ^'  Ouv 
son  Melyen  was  bom  December  T,  1709." 

He  was  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  county,  Connect!^ 
cut,  September  29,  1709.  Morgan,  of  Freehold,  preached  from 
Mark  xvi.  16.  His  field  of  labour  embraced  Rahway,  Westfield^ 
Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,  and  part  of  Chatham.  He  was 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

He  met  with  Philadelphia  Presbytery  as  a  correspondent,  in  1715, 
at  the  ordination  of  Orr,  and  became  a  member  early  in  1717. 

His  first  publication  was  his  sermon  preached  before  the  synod 
in  1722,  on  1  Timothy  iii.  17, — ^the  expression  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  Synodical  Acts,  or  Churoh  Legislative  Power. 

He  entered  warmly  on  the  Episcopal  controversy  when  a  heartiest 
Arminianism  and  a  hope  of  court  favour  led  a  few  ministers  in  Con^ 
necticut  to  conform.  In  1724,  he  published  his  '^Defence  of  Prea* 
byterian  Ordination  in  Boston.''  A  reply  from  a  Churchman  drew 
from  him  an  answer,  in  which  he  says,  ^  High-Churchism  is  pro* 
perly  no  more  a  part  of  the  Church  of  England  than  a  wen  is  of 
the  human  body.'' 

He  publishea  ^'  Remarks  on  Thomson's  Overture,  introducing  the 
Adopting  Act,"  in  April,  1729;  the  ^'Reasonableness  of  Chris* 
tianity,"  in  1732 ;  the  '*'  Vanity  of  Human  Institutions  in  Religiout 
Worship,"  a  sermon  he  had  preached  at  Newark,  June  2, 1732,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Episcopal  services  into  that  town ;  the  '^  Reason- 
ableness of  Nonconformity,"  in  1738 ;  the  "  Witness  of  the  Spirit," 
in  1740 ;  "A  Treatise  on  Regeneration,"  in  1744 ;  the  "  Vindicatioa 
of  the  Sovereignty  of  Grace,"  in  1776 ;  and  "  Familiar  Letters  to  a 
Gentleman,"  and  a  "  Dialogue,  entitled  a  Display  of  Saving  Grace." 
Mr.  Wetmore  defended  against  him  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by 
baptism  ;  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell  condemned  the  "Dialogue  on  a 
Display  of  Grace"  as  pemicioos  beyond  paralleL  Dickinson  replied 
to  him,  and  also  to  the  Rev.  John  Beach,  who  wrote  against  his  book  on 
^*  Sovereign  Grace."  Beach  rejoined,  and  Dickinson  left,  at  his  death, 
an  answer  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  published  by  his  brother* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  controverted  his 
opinions,  under  the  name  of  Aristocles.  The  Rev.  Experience  May- 
hew  also  addressed  two  letters  to  him.     To  both  of  them  he  replied. 

In  1740,  he,  with  Burr  and  Pemberton,  communicated  to  the 
Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  the  deplorable  and 
perishing  condition  of  the  Li£ans  on  Long  Island,  in  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  They  were  appointed  correspondents,  and 
authorized  to  employ  missionaries.  They  engaged  Azariah  Horton 
and  David  Brainerd,  and  were  forward  to  countenance  them  in 
their  work  and  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  hearty  counsel. 
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Hia  former  instances  of  joy  in  revivala,  previonsly  enjoyed,  were 
more  eminent  and  remarkable  than  any  of  a  late  date.  While  he 
preached  to  youth,  there  was  weeping,  audihle  sighing,  and  sobbing. 
About  sixty  were  added  to  the  communion ;  they  were  under  a  law- 
voTk  for  a  considerable  time ;  pungent  and  thorough  conviction 
emptied  them  of  self- righteousness,  and  drew  them  to  Christ. 

The  disorders  attending  the  awakening  in  New  Jersey  grew  oat 
c^  erroneous  views  of  assurance  and  tlie  witness  of  the  Spirit. 
Antinomianism  appeared,  and  denounced  the  practice  of  looking 
for  evidence  of  justification  in  the  progress  of  our  sanctiGcation. 
There  was  much  arrogance  in  some  who  were  called  converts ;  and 
many  upheld  a  preacher  who  had  been  suspended  for  dreadful 
scandals.  These  things  called  forth  his  "  Dialogue  on  the  Display 
of  Grace''  and  his  Bermon  on  the  ''Witness  of  the  Spirit." 

His  wife  died  April  20,  1745,  aged  sixty-three ;  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  a  large  family,  of  whom  only  three  daughters  survived  her. 
The  third  child  was  named  after  his  father,  born  Sept.  19,  1713, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1731,  and  took  the  Master's  degree.  He  left 
his  home  ;  and  hia  father  daily  in  the  family  entreated  God  for 
him.  At  length  he  ceased  to  do  so.  His  household  noticed,  but 
none  asked  the  reason,  supposing  that  he  had  received  privately 
intelligence  of  his  end  too  painful  to  be  uttered.  His  youngest 
daughter,  Martha,  married  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith ;  another  was  the 
second  wife  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Sergeant,  of  Princeton,  the  grand- 
father of  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia ;  a  third  mar- 
ried Mr.  Jolm  Cooper,  probably  of  West  Hampton,  Long  Island. 

Brainerd  spent  part  of  the  closing  year  of  his  life  under  Dick- 
inson's roof,  and  solemnized  his  second  marriage  at  Newark,  April  7, 
1747.  He  rode  back  to  Elizabelhtown  in  the  evening,  "in  a  plea- 
sant framcj  full  of  composure  and  sweetness." 

Dickinson  died  Oct.  12,  1747,  of  a  pleuritic  attack,  in  his  sixtieth 
year.  Pierson  preached  at  his  funeral.  The  New  York  Postboy 
contains  a  high  eulogium  on  him. 

Dr.  Johnes,*  of  Morristown,  who  was  with  him  in  his  last  illness, 
asked  him,  just  before  his  death,  concerning  hia  prospects.  "  Many 
days  have  passed  between  God  and  my  soul,  in  which  I  have  so- 
lemnly dedicated  myself  to  him ;  and,  I  trust,  what  I  have  committed 
unto  him,  He  b  able  to  keep  until  that  day."  These  were  his 
last  words. 

It  is  said  that  tidingsf  of  Dickinson's  decease  came  to  Mr.  Vanghan, 
the  minister  of  Elizabethtown,  then  lying  on  his  death-bed,  when 
he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  that  I  had  hold  of  the  skirts  of  Brother  Jona- 
than!" They  entered  on  their  ministry  in  the  town  about  the 
same  time,  and  "in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 
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Forty-six*  years  after  his  departure,  "  there  were  those  who  tea^ 
tified  that  he  was  a  most  solemn,  weighty,  and  moving  preacher ; 
a  uniform  advocate  for  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  grace ;  in- 
dustrious, indefatigable,  and  successful  in  his  ministeriiS  labours. 
His  person  was  manly  and  of  full  size,  his  aspect  grave  and  solemn^ 
BO  that  the  wicked  seemed  to  tremble  in  his  presence." 

Bellamy  speaks  of  him  as  ''the  great  Mr.  Dickinson."  Dr.  Enk 
kine  said  the  British  Isles  had  produced  no  such  writers  on  divi* 
nity  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Dickinson  and  Edwards ;  he  wished 
Hervey  had  seen  their  treatises  before  he  prepared  his  works.  Dr. 
Bodgers  was  often  heard  to  aay  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  vene* 
rable  and  apostolical-looking  men  he  ever  saw. 

Foxcrofi,  of  Boston,  was  his  friend  through  life,  and,  in  his  pre^ 
face  to  his  posthumous  piece,  expresses  a  high  sense  of  his  excel* 
lence.  His  works  were  collected  after  his  death  and  published 
in  Boston.  A  selection,  comprising  all  that  were  not  local  in 
their  design,  was  printed  in  Edinburgh,  in  an  octavo  volume,  in 
1793. 

His  treatise  on  ''  The  True  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Five  Points  of  Election,  Original  Sin,  Grace  in  Conversicm,  Jus* 
tification  by  Faith,"  was  issued  at  Boston,  in  1741.  Under  thi 
direction  of  New  York  Presbytery,  in  1796,  a  new  edition  ap* 
peared;  and  another  was  undertaken  at  Chambersburg  in  1800.  f 


SAMUEL  GELSTON 

Was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1692,  and  came  as  a  pro- 
bationer to  New  England  in  1715.  He  was  received  in  the  fall 
under  the  care  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  was  sent  to  the 
people  of  Kent,  on  Delaware.  Though  desired  to  stay,  he  left  with- 
out the  consent  of  presbvtery,  and  went  to  Southampton,  on  Long 
Island.  There  his  brotner  Hugh  resided:  he  was  called  as  col- 
league with  the  pastor.  Samuel  Whiting  and  the  congregation 
f  laced  itself  under  the  presbytery's  care.  The  Presbytery  of  Long 
sland,  on  its  organization,  took  him  on  trial,  and  oraained  and  in- 
stalled him,  April  17,  1717.  His  stay  was  about  ten  years ;  and, 
Aug.  27,  1728,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery, and  took  into  consideration  a  call  to  Newcastle.     The  next 

*  The  ReT.  Dayid  AuBtin,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Five  Points, 
f  John  Colman,  of  Chambenborg,  subacribed  for  144  copies. 
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month,  he  waa  eallfd  to  New  London,*  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thia  was  a  new  erection,  which  for  two  years  had  vainly  strug- 
gled  for  a  separato  existence,  the  consn'egation  of  Elk  River  op- 
posing. Tlie  presbytery.  May  11,  1726,  had  refused  leave  to  a 
few  families  residing  on  the  northeast  side  of  Great  Elk,  to  build 
ft  meeting-house,  and  have  a  part  of  their  pastor's  labours  performed 
in  it.  The  house  was  put  up,  and  the  synod  confirmed  the  action 
of  the  presbytery ;  but  the  next  year  they  modified  it,  requiring  the 
house  to  be  removed  to  a  point  six  miles  distant  from  Houston's 
church.  Only  one  person  dissented  from  this  decision,  and  from 
the  order  forbidding  any  minister  to  preach  in  it,  until  removed. 
The  site  pointed  out,  near  the  Indian  town,  towards  Fagg's  Manor, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  house  was  not  removed,  and  the 
synod  renewed  its  stringent  order.  The  presbytery  exacted  of 
Gelfiton  an  apology  for  preaching  in  the  forbidden  building,  and  laid 
him  nnder  a  solemn  engagement  to  do  so  no  more.  In  1731.  the 
matter  was  terminated,  by  leaving  the  house  where  it  whs  built; 
Bone  of  the  apprehended  damage  having  accrued  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Upper  Elk.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  present  New 
London  Church  standa  on  the  very  spot  selected  by  the  presby- 
tery, and  so  tenaciously  refused  by  the  congregation. 

Robert  Finney,  who  was  an  elder  in  synod  in  1721  from  Elk 
Kiver,  was  the  principal  mover  for  the  new  erection.  In  1729,  he, 
with  James  Muir,  protested  against  the  synod's  refusal  to  have  a 
perambulation  made  of  the  bounds  in  dispute  by  indifferent  men, 
and  against  their  hearkening  to  the  representations  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  defeating  the  enterprise. 

The  arrangements  for  Gelston's  installation  in  January,  1729, 
were  postponed,  as  a  rebuke  for  having  preached  in  the  objection- 
able locality.  He  left  his  charge  as  early  as  1733,  and  fell  under 
censure.  Going  into  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  many  evil  re- 
ports arose ;  but  a  committee  of  synod  met  at  Goshen  and  saw 
reason  to  remove  his  suspension.  He  seems  to  have  visited  Vir- 
ginia in  1735;  for,  in  May,  1736,  "both  parts  of  0  Pekon  wrote 
for  him"  to  Donegal  Presbytery.  He  had  joined  that  body  about 
a  month  before,  and  was  sent  to  Opoquhon,  to  Conestoga,  and  Cone- 
dogiiinet.  In  the  fall,  he  was  directed  to  supply  Pequea,  and  in  the 
spring  following,  having  informed  the  presbytery  he  was  about  to 
remove  from  their  bounds,  he  was  dismissed.  In  1748,  Robert 
Cross  wrote  to  him  to  repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  the 
Bynod's  fund ;  and  in  1753,  a  promise  was  made  to  remit  all  the  in- 
terest in  arrear,  if  he  would  forthwith  pay  the  principal. 

He  is  saidt  to  have  died  Oct.  22,  1782,  aged  ninety. 
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GEOEGE  PHILLIPS 

Came*  of  a  distinguished  Puritan  ancestry,  being  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  and  the  grand^ 
son  of  the  celebrated  divine,  George  Phillips,  of  Watertown,  whb 
came  to  New  England,  in  1630,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.        ' 

George  Phillips  was  bom  June  3,  1644,  and  graduated  at  Hai^ 
vard  in  1686 :  he  was  employed  as  a  licentiate  at  several  places^ 
besides  Jamaica,  where  he  laboured  till  his  removal  to  Setauketi 
from  1698  to  1697. 

Brookhaven,  an  eight-sided  township,  thd  largest  on  Long  Island^ 
was  settled  from  Boston,  in  1655.  The  place  where  the  planters 
fixed  their  abode  was  called  Setauket,  from  the  Indian  tribe  which 
had  dwelt  there.  For  thirty-five  years,  the  town  had  for  its 
minister  Nathaniel  Brewster,  the  grandson  of  the  ruling  elder  of 
the  Pilgrim  Church,  of  Plymouth.  As  a  colleague  to  him,  Dugald 
Simson  was  employed  from  1685  to  1691,  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland. 

The  town  promised  Phillips  the  gift  of  one  hundred  acres  in  ibe. 
and  the  use  of  two  hundred  more  for  life.  He  was  not  ordained 
from  1697  tiU  April  13,  1702. 

The  Second  Meeting-house  was  planned  in  1710,  and  the  did^ 
agreement  about  the  site  was  not  removed  till  1714;  when,  by  «^* 
appeal  to  the  lot,  it  was  decided  to  build  on  the  old  spot.  This 
edifice  was  used  till  1811 ;  British  soldiers  occupied  it  in  the  war, 
and  left  on  it  marks  of  bullets  and  cannon-balls. 

Phillips  joined  in  forming  Long  Island  Presbytery,  in  1717.  On 
its  extinction,  he  was  connected  with  New  York  Presbytery  till  his 
death,  in  1739.     He  was  never  present  in  synod. 


HENRY  HOOK 


Came  as  an  ordained  minister  from  Ireland,  and  was  received 
by  the  synod  in  1718;  and  he  settled  at  Cohanzy.  Andrevs 
wrote  to  Mather,t  April  30,  1722 :— "  The  week  before  last,  b^ 
the  pressing  importunity  of  the  minister  of  Cohanzy,  I  went  thithet 
to  heal  some  differences  between  the  two  congregations  there; 

*  Thompson' 8  History  of  Long  Island;  Prime's  ditto, 
t  Mather  MSS.,  Am.  Antiq.  Soo. 
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which  being  effected,  contrary  to  expectation,  such  charges  were 
laid  against  him  as  have  subverted  him  from  acting  there  or  any- 
where else."  He  removed  to  Delaware;  and  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery met  in  Gohanzy  to  investigate  the  case.  The  synod  judged, 
though  several  things  were  not  proven,  yet  it  was  due  to  rebuke 
lubn  op^y,  in  Fairfield  Meeting-house,  and  to  suspend  him  for  a 
Mason.  He  was  sent  to  supply  Conestoga  and  St.  Jones,  in  Kent, 
jOQ  Delaware.  Hans  Hanson  and  John  Burgess,  commissioners 
firom  Drawyers  or  Appoquinimy,  presented  a  call  for  him,  March 
12^  1728:  he  did  not  accept  till  September  14,  1724,  and  Creag- 
bead,  of  White  Clay,  installed  him.  He  was  sent  frequently,  as  a 
Bapply,  to  St.  Jones,  and,  in  1787,  to  Kent,  in  Maryland.  He 
died  in  1741,  and  was  buried  on  land  he  had  bought  in  1724,  and 
which  is  owned  by  his  descendants  at  this  day. 


JOSEPH  LAMB 


Oraduated  at  Yale  in  1717,  and  was  ordained,  by  Lonff  Island 
Ptesbytery,  December  6, 1717,  pastor  of  Mattituck,  Long  Island. 

Bui  few  things  are  known  of  him,  further  than  that  his  wife  died 
in  Aj)ril,  1729 ;  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  synod  to  supply 
Jamaica,  in  April,  1787 ;  and  that,  being  called  to  Baskincpridee, 
in  New  Jersey,  he  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  24, 
1744. 

Brownlee  calls  him  ^^a  Scottish  worthy;"  but  he  was  probably  a 
liative  of  Connecticut,  for  he  was  sent,  in  July,  1744,  to  supply 
the  Pk'esbyterian  Church  in  Milford,  in  that  colony.  He  died  in 
1749. 


WILLIAM  TENNENT 


Was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  cousin,*  on  the  mother's  side, 
iof  James  Logan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania; 
ihe  Bev.  Patrick  Loffan  having  married  Isabel  Hume,  a  relative 
of  the  Laird  of  Dundas  and  the  Earl  of  Panmure.  Tennent  mar- 
ried. May  15, 1702,  a  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  dis- 

*  WatMa'i  Amiftli  of  Fhfladelpiiia. 
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tingnished  Presbyteriaii  mmiBtor  in  Ireland.  The  Rer.  Gilbert; 
Kennedy,  a  kinsman  of  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  sat  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  having  bcto  ejected  firom  his  charge  in 
Giryan,  Ayrshire,  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  the  minister  of 
Dnndonald.  He  was  imprisoned,  in  1670.  by  Boyle,  Bishop  of 
Down,  and  died  February  6, 1687-8.  His  brother  Thomas  was, 
the  minister  of  Dononehmore;  and  his  grandson,  Gilbert,  sao- 
cessively  minister  of  Lisbom,  Killileagh,  and  Belfast,  died  in' 
1778. 

William  Tennent  was  ordained,  by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  a  deacon* 
in  July,  1704,  and  a  priest,  September  22, 1706.  He  resided  in- 
Down  at  the  time  of  his  marrutge,  then  in  Armagh,  and,  aftei^ 
entering  into  orders,  in  Antrim  and  Down.  He  is  said  to  have 
held  a  chaplaincr  in  a  nobleman's  family. 

A  brief*  family  record  states  the  births  of  Tennent's  children|i 
and  their  baptism  by  Church  ministers.  After  haying  beenf.  in* 
orders  a  number  of  years,  he  became  scrupulous  of  conforming  tor 
the  terms  imposed  on  the  dergy  of  the  Establishment,  and  wasi 
deprived  of  his  living.  There  being  no  satisfactory  prospect  of  > 
usefulness  at  home,  he  came  to  America  with  his  wife,  four  son8|: 
and  a  daughter,  in  September,  1716. 

He  settled,  November  22, 1718,  at  East  Chester,  New  Tork,  and^ 
removed,  May  8, 1720,  to  Bedford.  In  1721,  he  took  charge  off 
Bensalem  and  Smithfield,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Neshaminy  in  1726.  He  had  a  school,  at  which  hir 
sons  and  others  were  educated, — the  Latin  being  as  familiar  to  hnii' 
as  his  mother-tongue.  In  1728,  James  Logan{  gave  him  fifty  acrss. 
on  Neshaminy  Creek,  ^^to  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his  views, 
and  to  make  his  residence  near  us  permanent."  The  presbyteiT 
did  not  send  a  minister  to  install  him ;  but  the  people,  being  askra- 
in  the  meeting-house,  declared  their  acceptance  of  him  as  their 
pastor.  He  had  two  congregations,  distinguished  on  the  presby- 
tery-book as  the  upper  and  lower.  On  obtaining  the  land,  a  log 
buUding  was  erecteo,  twenty  feet  square,  in  which  his  pupils 
studied.  Whitefield  says,  eight  ministers  trained  by  him  were 
sent  out  before  the  fall  of  1789.  Of  these,  four  were  his  sons; 
two  others  were  Samuel  Blair  and  John  Bowland. 

In  September,  1734,  the  newly-formed  congregation  of  Newtown 
asked  for  one-fourth  of  his  time ;  but  his  upper  congregation  would 
not  consent.  In  June,  1786,  he  asked  the  presbytery  if  they  con- 
sidered him  the  regular  pastor  of  Neshaminy:  they  replied  that 
they  did.  The  people  then  carried  the  matter  to  the  synod,  w1k> 
concurred  with  the  court  below.  Again  Tennent  asked  the  presby- 
tery, in  1788,  and  they  replied  as  before.    Two  years  after,  a 

I  ■■.■■■■       nil        ■  I  i^^— ^— ^* 

*  PabliflhMl  Vt  ]>r.  Aleiandar,  la  the  Log  College. 
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petition,  sicned  hy  siicty-aix  names,  was  brought.  Asking  for  an 
naaUtant.  The  preabjtcry  called  Boyd  and  Thomson  to  sit  with 
them  in  considering  the  matter:  they  came,  and  Tennent  freely 
and  clieerfulty  agreed  to  the  people's  proposal.  It  was  arranged 
that  each  party  should  pay  their  own  minister,  and  the  ti^ho  should 
preach  "day  about."     McLIenry  was  chosen  as  afisistant. 

Ilis  people  complained,  September  16, 1739,  that  he  had  yielded 
bis  pulpit  to  Rowland,  against  the  synod's  express  order  in  the 
previous  May.  When  the  presbytery  entered  ou  the  consideration 
of  the  case,  he  disclaimed  their  jurisdiction,  and  withdrew;  and 
they  did  no  more  than  beseech  his  friends  not  to  suffer  the  like 
violation  of  the  synod's  authority  any  more. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  he  came  to  Pliilndelphia  to  see  White- 
field,  who  rejoiced  to  welcome  "  an  old,  gray-beaded  disciple  and 
soldier  of  Jeaus  Christ, — a  great  friend  of  ftlr.  Erskine,  but  secretly 
despised  by  most  of  the  synod."  Two  days  after,  Whitcfield  went 
to  Neshaminy,  and,  on  his  arrival,  found  Gilbert  Tennent  preach- 
ing in  the  churchyard  to  thi-eo  thousand  persons.  He  stopped  at 
ouce,  and  gave  out  a  psalm;  after  which  "  Whitefield  preached, 
and  the  people  were  unaffected;  but,  in  the  midst  of  my  dis- 
coui-se,  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  came  upon  me.  The  Lord 
brought  great  things  to  pass."  The  revival  was  extensive  and 
powerful  there. 

Tennent  entertained  \Vhitefield  as  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
VDuld  have  done.  Whitefield  saw  in  bim  another  Zacharias ;  and 
bis  wife  appeared  like  Elizabeth.  There  were  then  "several 
gracious  youth"  in  the  Log  College,  nearly  ready  for  the  ministry. 
Whitefield  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  July  15,  1740,  "I 

I  rejoice  yon  have  been  at  Neshaminy.     I  can  aay  of  Mr.  Tennent 

and  his'  brethren  as  David  did  of  Goliath's  sword: — 'none  like 
them.' " 

i»  Tennent  was  regularly  at  synod  during  the  exciting  scenes  of 

the  three  years  preceding  the  rupture,  and  concurred  with  hia 
sons  in  all  their  measures.  Regarding  himself  as  cast  out  by  the 
Protest,  in  1741,  he  withtlrew  from  the  synod  and  joined  New 

i  3runBwick  Presbytery.     He  soon  asked  for  an  assistant;  and  sup- 

plies were  sent  till  1743,  when  Beatty  was  called  and  ordained. 

I  Koan  took  charge  of  the  school  for  a  season. 

I  Tennent  finished  hia  earthly  course  May  6,  1746,  aged  sevens- 

three,  having  seen  of  his  pupils,  Samuel  Blair,  Rowland,  McCreaf 
Robinson,  John  Blair,  Samuel  Finley,  Roan,  Beattj,  Lawrence, 
and  Dean,  besides  his  four  sons,  make  honourable  proof  of  their 
ministry,  aa  men  "  allowed  of  God." 

He  lived  and  died  poor.     On  bis  coming  to  this  country,  he  bor^ 

L rowed  from  the  synod's  fund,  JIcNiah  being  hia  security.  He  J 
asked,  in  1724,  for  "some  supply  from  the  fund,"  in  vain.  On  one  I 
occasion,  the  unpaid  interest  was  remitted.  His  widow  petitioned  M 
^  J 
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for  the  samefavbar :  eight  potmds  were  thrown  off,  on  oondition  thftl 
principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  once. 

His  widow,  Catharine,  closed  her  days  with  her  son  Gilbert, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  7,  175S,  aged  seventy.  Of  hia 
daughter,  Eleanor,  we  have  no  notice  except  of  her  birth.  Decern-* 
ber  27,  1708. 

To  William  Tennent,  above  all  others,  is  owing  the  pros* 
perity  and  enlargement  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Other  mea 
were  conservative,  and  to  their  timely  erection  of  barriers  we 
owe  our  deliverance  from  the  ^^New  Light"  of  Antrim;  others 
were  valiant  for  the  truth,  and  exerted  by  the  press  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  age;  many  were  steadily  and  largely  useful  in  par- 
ticular departments  and  in  limited  spheres :  but  Tennent  had  the* 
rare  gift  of  attracting  to  him  youth  of  worth  and  genius,  im- 
buing them  with  his  healthful  spirit,  and  sending  them  forth^ 
sound  in  the  faith,  blameless  in  life,  burning  with  zeal,  and  un* 
surpassed  as  instructive,  impressive,  and  successful  preachers. 


SAMUEL  YOUNG 

Was  received  from  Armagh  Presbytery  by  the  synod,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1718,  and  was  appointed  by  Newcastle  rresbytery  to 
supply  Drawyers.  In  May,  1720,  a  number,  (lately  come  from 
Ireland,)  having  settled  about  the  branches  of  Elk  River,  sent 
Thomas  Bead  and  Thomas  Caldwell  to  present  their  case  to  the 
presbytery.  Young  visited  them,  and  countenanced  their  design  of 
having  the  gospel  settled  among  them.  They  were  organized  as 
a  congregation  in  June,  and  they  made  out  a  call  for  Young  in 
September:  he  declined,  and  died  before  June  6,  1721,  leaving  a^ 
widow. 


EGBERT  CROSS 

Was  bom  near  Ballykelly,*  in  Ireland,  1689;  and  his  cre- 
dentials as  a  probationer  were  approved  by  the  synod  in  1717. 
After   spending   some  time  in  Newcastle,  he  was  called  to  that 

»■  ■ — —— — — — -  ■  ■ —        •* 

*  Near  Letlerkeimy,  acooriing  to  Mr.  Hazard. 
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Slace  on  September  17,  1718;  he  was  ordained  and  installed, 
[arch  17,  1719.  Young  preached,  and  Andrews  was  present  as 
a  correspondent.  The  congregation  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
called  him,  September  18,  1728,  to  succeed  McNish.  He  ac- 
cepted the  call ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  Church  missionary  in 
his  suit  for  the  ejectment  of  the  tenants  from  the  parsonage  lands, 
he  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  (January  2,  1725,)  put  into  pos- 
session of  them. 


GOVERNOR  BURNETT*  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

"  Nkw  Yobk,  July  14,  1727. 

"My  Lord: — 

^^  I  haye  been  informed  by  Mr.  Poyer  that  there  is  an  action 
commenced  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Jamaica  for  the  English 
church,  which  they  pretend  was  built  by  them,  and  taken  from 
them  by  violence  by  my  Lord  Cornbury. 

"  I  know  nothing  certain  about  their  claim ;  but  if  they  take 
the  course  of  law  I  cannot  help  it ;  but,  they  having  committed  a 
riot  in  taking  possession  of  the  church,  the  attorney-general  here 
has  lodged  an  information  against  them,  and  I  refused  them  a 
nolle  prosequi  upon  their  application, — that  their  rashness  may  be 
attended  with  charge  and  trouble  at  least,  if  not  punishment, 
which  may  perhaps  discourage  them  in  their  suit,  or  make  them 
willing  to  compromise  it.  My  lord,  &c., 

"W.  Burnett," 

Whether  they  were  indicted,  or  prosecuted,  or  convicted,  does 
not  appear;  but  they  proceeded  in  their  suit  for  the  church. 
The  defendant's  counsel  demurred  to  some  of  the  plaintiff's  evi- 
dences; but  Chief-Justice  Morris  bade  them  waive  it,  for  if  the 
jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  he  would  ^nt  a  new  trial.  They 
ware  very  unwilling  to  do  so ;  but,  knowmg  the  man,  and  fearing 
tbe  worst  from  him,  they  consented.  The  verdict  being  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant's  counsel  moved  at  the  next  term  before 
indgment  for  a  new  trial.  It  was  refused;  and,  on  reminding 
Morris  of  his  promise,  he  denied  having  made  it,  but  said,  on 
being  urged,  "A  bad  promise  ought  always  to  be  broken."  So,  in 
1727,  the  Presbyterians  recovered  their  church  by  due  course  of 
law. 

Morris  was  no  friend  to  the  Presbyterians,  having  been  a  pupil 
of  George  Keith.  He  was  openly  charged  with  having  taken  a 
bribe,  and  Governor  Cosby  suspended  him  from  his  office.  He 
went  to  England  for  redress,  and  published  the  grounds  of  his 

*  Qaoted  by  Maodonald. 
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decisipn  in  the  Jamaica  case.  Cosby  wrote  in  his  own  vindication 
to  the  Council,  describing  Morris  as  grossly  intemperate,  insuf- 
ferably haughty,  shamefully  neglectful  of  the  business  of  his  officOi 
and  destitute  of  regard  for  truth. 

The  year  after  Cross  settled  in  Jamaica,  there  were,  according 
to  Foyer,  many  infidels  and  eighty  Church  families  in  the  town 
and  the  precincts  of  Newtown  and  Flushing. 

In  1733,  the  Assembly  granted  the  Vestry  of  Jamaica  leave  to 
dispose  of  sixty  pounds ;  and  the  king  was  vehemently  importuned 
to  disallow  the  act,  because  the  money  would  be  given  to  the 
Dissenters. 

Cross  was  called  to  Philadelphia,  in  1784,  as  assistant  to  An- 
drews ;  but  the  synod,  on  his  leaving  the  matter  to  them,  decided, 
after  calling  upon  God,  not  to  place  the  call  in  his  hands.  Pem- 
berton*  wrote  to  Welstead,  of  Boston,  August  26,  1734,  "You 
live  in  a  place  of  action,  but  we  ...  .  have  nothing  before  us  but 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Cross.  The  Jamaica  people  refuse  to  give 
him  up ;  the  Philadelphia  people  insist  on  having  him.  He  de- 
clares himself  willing  to  comply  with  the  determination  of  synod, 
but  has  no  wish  to  part  with  his  present  people.'' 

When  the  commission  was  called  together,  in  April,  1785,  in 
the  case  of  Hemphill,  Pemberton  and  Gross  preached,  and  both 
printed  their  sermons,  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  charffea 
brought  against  them.  Hemphill  was  amazed  at  so  much  insm* 
cerity  in  Cross,  who  had  seemed  to  be  much  his  friend. 

In  the  fall  of  1785,  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  petitioned  to  be 
made  a  distinct  congregation.  Leave  was  granted  in  the  next 
summer,  and  they  presented  a  call  for  him.  He  told  the  synod^ 
that  he  thought  they  could  not  determine  the  matter  till  his  people 
had  been  duly  apprized,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  stay 
with  them.  The  matter  was  delayed  a  year,  and  both  congrega- 
tions presented  their  reasons.  They  were  considered ;  and,  after 
calling  on  Ood  for  light  and  direction  in  the  matter,  they  with 
one  accord  united  in  recommending  his  removal  to  Philadelphia. 

He  is  saidf  to  have  been  successful  in  winning  souls.  IBs 
work  in  Jamaica  had  been  to  him  delightful,  and  for  his  work'e 
sake  he  was  very  highly  esteemed.  Elizabeth  Ashbridge,t  the 
Quakeress,  said,  ^'  His  people  almost  adored  him,  and  impoverished 
themselves  to  equal  the  sum  offered  him  in  the  city ;  but,  failing  in 
this,  they  lost  him.'' 

He  joined  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  May  29,  1737.  The  two 
congregations  uniting,  he  was  installed,  November  10;  and  An- 
drews preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 

*  MSS.  of  MuMachasetts  Historical  Society, 
t  Macdonald.  t  Friends'  Libraiy. 
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The  ininiBtry  of  WIiitefieH  in  Philadelphia  was  extensive  and 
powerful  in  its  influence.  Many  irere  ulienated  from  Andrews 
and  Cross ;  they  did  not  preach,  it  was  said,  so  as  to  alarm  the 
eonacioQce.  Whitefield,  when  about  to  sail,  wrote  from  Reedy 
Island,  Delaware,  May  19,  1740,  "  Mr.  C.  has  preached  most 
of  his  people  away  from  him.  He  lashed  me  most  bravely  the 
Sunday  before  I  came  away,  Mr.  A.  also  preached  against  me." 
But,  eubscquently,  when  the  snow  prevented  the  roofless  "  Great 
House"  from  being  used,  Cross  offered  his  meeting-house  to 
Whitefield,  and  he  preached  there,  with  a  sweet  and  wonderful 
power.  Then  he  entered  in  his  journul  his  sense  of  the  lolly  of 
esposing  his  opinion  of  ministere  as  unconverted:  ho  saw  it  to  be 
a  lording  it  over  brethren. 

On  the  death  of  Andrews,  Cross  had  Francis  Alison  for  his 
assistant;  and,  in  17.53,  application  was  made  to  Edinburgh  and 
London  for  a  colleague.  The  answer  from  Edinburgh  is  un- 
known ;  but  Dr.  Chandler  recommended  Mr,  Richard  Godwin,  of 
Little  St.  Helena,  in  London, — "serious  and  reserved  in  con- 
versation, but  very  fluent  in  the  pulpit."  He  (Cross)  resigned 
the  pastoral  charge,  June  22,  1758.  He  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  miniaters  of  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1766.  His  wife,  who  was  bom  in 
Kew  York,  in  1688,  died  in  the  same  year  with  him.  They  left 
no  children. 

Ho  was  esteemed  for  prudence,  gravity,  and  skill  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  it  ia  added, — and  for  his  genteel  deportment. 

He  made  his  will  on  the  6th  of  June.  "I  do  commit  my  sonl  to 
my  heavenly  Father,  of  whose  mere  mercy  and  free  grace  I  hope 
to  obtain  the  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  his  well-beloved  Son,  my  only  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  believe,  and  on  whose 
atonement  and  all-powerful  intercession  I  solely  depend  for  my 
acceptance  with  God  and  eternal  salvation."  He  left  to  his  bro- 
ther, Hugh  Cross,  £100  in  Irish  money;  "£1000  proclamation  to 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  my  brother  William,  who  lives  with 
me."  He  gave  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  Widows'  Fund;  and  the 
proceeds  of  hia  library,  excepting  several  books  given  to  Mrs. 
Humphreys,  to  the  poor  of  the  congregation,  specifying  that 
twenty  pounds  be  given  to  the  Widow  Glen.  Hia  gold-Headed 
cane  be  left  to  hia  executor,  Mr.  William  Humphreys. 

At  this  period,  Davies  and  Tennent  were  in  Great  Britain,  in  be- 
half of  the  college;  and  they  suspected  Cross  of  having  sent  to 
Chandler  a  copy  of  the  Nottingham  Sermon.  They  attributed  its 
appearance  there  to  the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  Philadelphia 
Synod,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  it  was  officiously  dispersed  from 
band  to  hand  by  the  Rev.  William  Smithy  a  Churchman,  who  was 
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then  in  London,  zealously  movinff  for  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 
Gross,  however,  wrote  to  Scotland  to  excite  prejudice  against  tne 
college  and  its  agents :  his  letter  was  put  into  '*  sundry  hands," 
and  the  Nottingham  Sermon  was  industriously  spread  at  Edin- 
burgh, among  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Tennent 
and  Davies  prepared  an  answer  to  the  letter,  which  they  stigmatised 
as  a  malignant,  ungenerous,  chmdestine  effort 


JOHN  CLEMENT 

Presented  his  credentials  as  a  probationer  from  Britain;  and 
they  were  approved  by  the  synod,  September  18,  1718.  A  call 
was  presented  for  him  from  rocomoke,  in  Virginia,  called  some* 
times  Coventry,  from  the  parish  in  which  it  partly  lay,  and  ordinarily 
Rehoboth,  from  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  stood.  Hie 
ordination  was  appointed  to  be  accordinff  to  the  usual  methods,  and 
to  be  performed  by  Davis,  Hampton,  ana  Thomson,  and  such  mem* 
bers  of  Newcastle  Presbytery  as  they  might  choose  to  call  to  their 
assistance.  He  was  onudned  in  June,  1?  19 ;  but  scarcely  a  year 
elapsed  before  some  of  his  elders  sent  a  written  complaint  of  him 
to  the  synod.  It  was  eiven  to  him,  and  he  prepared  a  written  an- 
swer ;  but  they  suspended  him.  The  suspension  was  taken  off  oft 
his  full  confession,  and  Philadelphia  Presbytery  employed  him  to 
preach  at  Gloster  and  Pilesgrove ;  but,  on  inquiry  into  his  manner 
of  life,  he  was  suspended  again,  and  further  mention  of  him  ceases. 


WILLIAM  STEWARD 

Was  received  as  a  probationer  on  the  same  day  with  Clement, 
and,  being  called  to  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  was  ordained  on  the 
same  day  with  him.  For  several  years  he  waited,  in  the  hope  of 
forming  a  presbyterr  in  the  peninsula;  but,  in  1728,  by  order  of 
synod,  he  joined  Newcastle  jE^esbytery.  A  new  meeting-house 
was  built  at  Monokin,  on  land  conveyed  by  deed,  in  1720.  The 
congregation  had  then  eight  elders. 

Steward  died  in  1784. 
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JOSEPH  WEBB, 

The  son,  probably,  of  the  mmister  of  Green's  Farms,  Connecti- 
cut, graduated  at  Yale  in  1715,  and  became  a  member  of  synod  in 
1720,  being  the  pastor  of  Newark.  He  waa  attended  by  his  elder, 
Caleb  Ward.  In  1724,  he  proposed  to  the  synod  a  case  of  con- 
science, but  in  such  general  and  doubtful  terms,  that  it  was  re- 
mitted to  the  presbytery.  In  1726,  a  committee  of  synod,  at  his 
request,  went  to  Newark  to  heal  the  difference  there.  The  synod 
approved  in  1727  of  its  doings.  After  all  the  business  waa  done 
that  year,  Jones,  David  Evans,  Webb,  and  Hubbel  put  in  a  protest, 
declaring  their  intention  to  join  no  more  with  them.  Webb  re- 
tracted in  two  months  after. 

As  early  aa  1732,  difficulties  in  his  congregation  led  the  Church 
missionaries  to  commence  their  service  in  the  town.     Dickinson 


preached  on  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Institutions  in  matters  of  Re- 
ligion." Colonel  Joeiah  Ogden  had  been  suspended  from  church 
privileges,  because,  for  fear  of  losing  his  hay,  he  had  gathered  it  in 
on  the  Loj-d's  day.  He  wrote  to  the  synod  in  17JJ4,  and  Cross  and 
Femberton  replied ;  but  the  letter  did  not  satisfy  him.  Dickinson 
and  Pemberton  wrote  the  next  year,  Webb  having  opened  the  case 
more  fully  to  the  synod.  Ugden  connected  himself  with  the  Epis- 
copalians, and  a  Church  missionary  was  stationed  in  Newark. 

Webb  is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  in 
173t> ;  hb  name  ia  mentioned  as  a  member  of  synod  till  1740.  He 
was  most  punctual  in  bringing  collections  for  the  fund.  He  and 
his  son,  a  student  in  Yale  College,  were  drowned  October  21, 1741, 
while  crossing  the  ferry  at  Saybroolc,  Connecticut. 


JOHN  ORME, 


A  MitfiSTER  from  Devonshire,  England,  was  received  by  the 
synod,  September  26, 1720.  The  congregation  of  Marlborough  on 
Paluxent  having,  through  their  correspondents  in  London,  encaged 
him,  he  became  their  pastor,  and  continued  with  them  till  his  death, 
in  1768.     He  remained  with  the  Old  Side. 

Whitefield  preached  twice  at  Upper  Marlborough,  and  wrote, 
December  8,  1789,  to  Noble,  of  New  York,  "This  afternoon  God 
has  brought  us  hither.  Some  are  solicitous  for  my  staying  here 
to-morrow.  I  have  complied  with  their  request.  These  parts  are 
in  a  dead  sleep." 


J 
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MOSES  DICKINSON, 

A  TOUNQER  brother  of  Jonathan,  was  bom  at  Springfield,  De- 
cember 12, 1695,  his  father  having  lived  saccessively  at  Hatfield. 
Hadlej,  and  Sprinefield.  He  eroduated  at  Yale  in  1717,  and 
succeeded  Orr,  in  Hopewell  anf  Maidenhead,  before  September, 
1719,  his  sickness  at  tnat  time  having  detahied  his  brother  from 
synod.  His  first  child,  Marj,  was  bom  August  18, 1721.  llie 
date  of  his  ordination  and  installation  is  not  known.  He  sat  in 
synod  for  the  first  time  in  1722.  Morgan  wrote  to  Mather,  ior 
May,  1721,  of  the  astonishing  marks  of  a  work  of  erace  around 
him,  and  which  were  more  ptentifiil  among  those  who  had  been 
longer  under  the  means  of  srace;  and,  in  September,  he  speaks  of 
'^magnum  incrementum  ecclesisD*'  in  Dickinson's  congregations. 

He  was  released  from  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  before  August, 
1727.  On  the*  dismission  of  Buckingham  from  Norwalk,  in  Con- 
necticut, many  in  the  congregation,  having  heard  Gilbert  Tennent, 
were  desirous  of  calling  him;  but  the  Fairaeld  Association  thought 
he  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  so  destitute  a  region  as  the  Jerseys. 
They  advised  them  to  call  Dickinson,  for  whom  they  expressed 
Teat  respect  and  value.  He  was  invited  to  preach  for  them,  June 
!6,  1727,  and  was  called  on  the  19th  of  August.  Seventy-five 
voted  for  him,  and  thirty-nine  against  him :  thev  objected  to  ihei 
eall,  not  out  of  dislike  to  him,  but  because  they  felt  bound  in  con* 
science  to  reeard  their  previous  minister  as  their  pastor.  The  adr 
joining  parish  of  Wilton  concurred  in  the  call  the  next  day.  The 
town  sent  the  Hon.  Joseph  Piatt  to  New  Jersey  to  remove  Dickin^ 
son's  family  at  their  expense. 

A  large  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  George  Hale, 
of  Pennmgton,  entitled  '^  Some  Meditations  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Removal  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  1727 ;  delivered  in  Hopewell  meeting*^ 
house,  by  Enoch  Armitage."  Armitage  was  an  elder,  and  came 
from  Yorkshire  in  1719. 

Dickinson  preached  the  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elisha  Kent^ 
in  Newtown,  Connecticut,  his  predeoeesor,  Mr.  Beach,  having  gone 
to  England  and  returned  with  holy  orders  and  a  commission  as 
a  missionary.  At  Norwalk,  an  Episcopal  separation  took  place ; 
and,  amon^  others,  Mr.  Jarvis,  a  deacon,  withdrew.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Bishop  Jarvis  was  baptized  before  or  after  his  father  took 
this  step,  and,  consequently,  whether  he  ever  tasted  any  other  than 
uncovenanted  mercies. 

Dickinson  published  several  sermons.     On  the  death  of  his  bro- 


*  Ber.  Dr.  HaQ't  EBstoiy  of  Honrtlk. 
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ther,  he  completed  his  second  "Vindication  of  the  Sovereignty  of 
Grace." 

Foxcroft,  in  hia  preface,  highly  commeuds  the  continuation. 
Dickinson  also  prepared  a  treatime  on  the  questions,  Whether  blind- 
ness of  mind  is  the  primary  cause  of  unbelief?  and  Whether  r&- 
generation  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  operating  with  the  gospel, 
whereby  the  sinner  is  enlightenea  and  enabled  to  know  the  trmh? 
lie  took  the  affirmative  side,  in  opposition  to  the  new  theology  then 
coming  into  vogue.  It  was  read  before  the  Fairfield  County  As- 
sociation and  the  trustees  of  Vale,  and  was  approved  by  them. 

Early  in  1164,  he  sought  an  assistant  m  William  Tennent, 
Jr.,  the  son  of  the  patriai-ch  of  Freehold ;  but,  after  hia  removal, 
during  the  closing  years  of  life,  he  pui'sued  his  work  unaided. 

He  died  May  1, 1778,  aged  eighty-three.  Dr.  Trumbull,  in  pre- 
paring his  "  History  of  Connecticut,"  had  access  to  his  manu- 
scripts; but  they  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 


THOMAS  EVANS 


Was  received  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  aa  a  student  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Oaermarthen,  in  Wales;  and  they  recommended 
liiin,  (September  14,  ITli:),)  after  appointed  trials  of  his  ministerial 
gifts  and  high  satisfaction  in  his  blameless  life,  as  a  very  hopeful 
candidate.  They  licensed  him.  May  28, 1720.  The  congregation  of 
Welsh  Tract  (where  his  relatives  were  among  the  wealthiest  and 
moat  highly-esteemed  people)  petitioned  for  him ;  but  the  pres- 
bytery persevered  in  efforts  to  reconcile  them  to  their  late  pastor, 
David  Evans.  The  call  was  placed  in  hia  hands,  March  12, 1723; 
and  he  was  ordained  at  Pencader,  May  8.  Proclamation  was  made 
thrice  at  the  door  of  the  meeting-house,  by  David  Evans,  Esq., 
that,  if  any  had  allegations  to  make  against  bis  life  or  doctrine, 
they  should  do  so  before  the  ordination. 

He  was  the  brother*  of  Nathaniel  Evans,  a  large  proprietor  in 
Delaware.  He  waa  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  valuable  instructor. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Abel  Morgan, f  the  Baptist  minister  of 
Middletown,  New  Jersey,  with  whom  President  Davies  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  classic  lore,  and  who  maintained  a  discussion  on 
baptism  with  President  Finley.     Evans  was  a  bachelor,  a  book- 


*  So  I  am  informed  b;  Jo^hnei  Edwnrds,  whose  fatbcr  (Rfv,  Morgan  Edwards) 
took  fbr  hU  necoDd  wire  the  widow  of  NatbnaJel  Etnnp. 
f  M.  EdwonLi's  History  of  the  Now  Jursej  Bsplisti. 
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worm,  possessed  a  fine  library,  and  was  continually  adding  to  his 
store.     He  was  esteemed  a  truly  pious  man. 

He  was  absent  from  the  synod  in  1741;  but  the  Old  Side  ap- 
pointed him,  with  two  others,  to  defend  the  "  Protestation"  in  print, 
if  need  be.     He  died  in  1748. 


ALEXANDER  HUTCHESON. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Hutcheson,  of  Saintfield,  county  Down, 
(Ireland,)  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to 
whom  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  first  spoke  of  the  project  of  the  Regium 
Donum.  He  died  in  1711.  Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  our  infant  church,  and  proposed  to  Francis  Alison  that 
the  synod  should  establish  a  seminary  of  learning. 

When  Alexander  Hutcheson  was  received  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery as  a  probationer  from  Glasgow  Presbytery,  (September  10, 
1722,)  thev  transmitted  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  to  that  body  for 
sending  him  to  these  parts.  After  supplying  Drawyers,  he  was 
called  (March  12,  1723)  to  Bohemia  Manor  and  Broad  Creek,  in 
Cecil  county,  Maryland.  After  proclamation  made,  no  objections 
being  ofiered,  he  was  ordained,  June  6.  His  people  were  not 
numerous  or  wealthy,  and  he  asked  to  be  dismissed ;  but  the  pres- 
bytery declined,  and  gave  him  aid  out  of  the  fund,  and  left  him  at 
liberty  for  one-third  of  his  time  to  supply  vacancies  which  desired 
him. 

He,  with  Gillespie,  dissented  from  the  act  requiring  a  synodical 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry;  and  they  withdrew 
with  the  Brunswick  brethren.  Hutcheson  wrote  to  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  proceedings  of  both 
parties,  and  giving  his  advice. 

Augustin  Herman,  a  Bohemian,  a  large  land-purchaser,  was 
"the  first  founder  and  seater  of  Bohemia  Manor."  The  "Manor" 
covered  eighteen  thousand  acres.  In  Whitefield's  day,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  country.  The  Bayard 
family  were  his  choicest  friends.  He  wrote  from  there,  April  26, 
1747,  "After  two  days'  abode  here,  I  purpose  taking  a  three 
weeks'  circuit  in  hunting  for  Maryland  sinners."  1754:  "Again 
I  have  got  into  Maryland,  and  into  a  family  out  of  which  five,  I 
trust,  have  been  born  of  God.  To-day  I  am  forty."  From  St. 
George's,  November  24,  1740: — "We  have  had  precious  times  at 
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Bohemia.  There  were  two  thousaod  people  present.  I  hare  not 
Been  a  more  solid  melting  since  my  arrival." 

There  is  no  mention,  in  print,  of  Hutcfaeson's  having  had  a  part 
in  this  good  work;  every  thing  was  swallowed  up  iu  WLitefield. 
His  influence  was  like  the  long  Bummcr-rain  on  the  field  where 
others  have  cleared  away  the  forest,  gathered  out  the  stuues, 
ploughed  thoroughly,  and  cast  in  abundantly  and  in  season  the 
good  seed,  which  b  the  word  of  God.  The  rapid  bursting  forth 
of  vegetation  followed  the  rain :  other  men  had  laboured,  and  he 
entered  on  their  labours. 

In  1750,  Boon  after  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Rodgers  at  St. 
George's,  Robert  Alexander  made  a  deed  of  a  lot  to  Peter 
Bayard,  James  Bayard,  Sluyter  Bouchell,  Benjamin  Sluyter,  Wil- 
liam Moore,  John  Moody,  James  Chew,  Thomas  Rothwell,  and 
John  Vandyke,  trustees  of  the  Forest  Congregation,  incorporated 
aa  the  "Congregation  of  Bohemia  and  Appouuinimy."  The  ser- 
vicea  of  Dr.  Rodgers  attracted  to  the  Forest  Courch  so  many  from 
Bohemia  and  Drawyera  that  they  were  in  danger  of  becoming  ex- 
"  "     ^iMcWho  ■     ■     —  


tinct,     Hugh  McWhorter,  who  had  been  an  elder  of  Hutc 

(the  father  of  Dr.  McWhorter,  of  Newark,)  became  an  elder  at 

the  Foreat.     Huteheaon  died  in  October,  ITtiti. 

Emigration  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  reduced  the  congre- 
gations rapidly.  In  April,  1770,  Bohemia  Manor  and  Back 
Creek*  petitioned  Newcastle  Presbytery  to  be  considered  as  a 
separate  congregation;  but  no  subsequent  mention  of  them  by 
name  is  made. 

The  Bohemia  Church  stood  near  Taylor's  Bridge,  and  remained 
until  1809;  only  the  tombstones  are  left  now.  Mr.  Foot,  of 
Port  Penn,  after  much  search,  could  not  learn  so  much  as  the 
name  of  Huteheaon,  or  hear  any  mention  of  Whitefield's  success 
in  Bohemia. 

An  elder  at  Bohemia,  on  Hutcbeson's  settlement,  was  Dr.  Peter 
Bouchelle ;  another  was  John  Brevard,|  whose  son  Ephraim  is  so 
honourably  connected  with  the  movement  in  Mecklenburg,  North 
Carolina,  for  the  assertion  of  our  independence;  another  was 
Mauasseh  Logue. 


"  Mr.  Fool,  of  Port  Penn,  sajs  the  Forest  Church  worshipped  at  Bock  Creek 
and  St.  OBorge'Btill  1750. 

j-  Bretard  and  Bouohelle  were  of  Hagnenot  descent,  m  kIbo  was  the  Bassot 
familf  and  the  Bajarda.  Mr.  Brerard.  on  (he  HoTorntiun  uf  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
fled  to  outer,  and  then  settled  on  Elk  Rlier,  Mnrrlnnd.  He  hud  Sre  lonl.  Of 
these,  John  nurriad  a  aiBter  of  the  Rbt.  Ur.  Macwhorter,  of  Newark,  and  removed 
to  North  Carolina,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Centre  Church,  in  Iredell  oaontf .  At 
the  claie  of  hie  days,  hia  boase,  irith  its  oontenta,  Here  burned  b;  the  Britieh,  as  a 
puDiehment  for  having  eight  gong  in  the  rebel  camp.  General  Davidson,  who  WM 
killed  nC  Cuwan's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba,  was  his  >ou-in-k«.— ITAm^i  Skeleha  of 
JferlJi  Caroldia. 
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ROBERT  LAING, 

A  MINISTER  from  Great  Britain,  arrived  in  Maryland  in  1722, 
and  supplied  Snow  Hill.  In  March,  he  removed  to  Brandjwine 
and  White  Clay.  In  August,  he  was  suspended  for  bathing  <m 
the  Lord's  day,  and,  not  receiving  the  sentence  in  a  becoming 
manner,  he  was  deposed.  Thomas  Evans  and  Robert  Cross  ob- 
jected to  so  heavy  a  punishment ;  and  the  synod,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  sought  relief  under  sickness  by  a  water-cure,  took  off 
the  sentence  and  rebuked  him.  In  1726,  he,  with  the  synod's 
advice,  demitted  the  ministry,  because  of  his  weakness  and  defi- 
ciency ;  aid  was  given  him  out  of  the  fund ;  and  assurance  was 
given  that  any  minister  prudently  ministering  to  his  necessities 
should  be  reimbursed.     He  passed  out  of  notice. 


JOHN  WALTON 

Graduated  at  Yale  in  1720.  Morgan  wrote  to  Mather*  from 
East  Chester,  May  28, 1721,  that  there  had  formerly  been  no  Pres- 
byterian congregations  within  twenty  miles  of  Freehold  on  the 
north  and  sixty  on  the  south.  '^  Our  ministrations  were  as  little 
desired  as  enjoyed ;  but  now,  new  congregations  (AUentown,  or 
Crosswicks,  and  Cranberry)  are  formed,  where  formerly  the  people 
thought  us  as  bad  almost  as  Papists.  I  engaged  Hook,  the  two 
Dickinsons,  and  Webb,  to  preach  to  them :  the  appearances  were 
encouraging.  I  also  prevailed  with  one  from  Yale,  of  my  own 
town  born,  (New  London,)  and  he  had  double  the  good  effect  of 
all  that  were  there  before;  but  some  things  will  make  his  labour 
useless.*' 

Morgan  wrote  to  Mather,  October  81,  1722,  "Walton's 
preaching  was  admired.  People  heard  him  with  tears.  He  had 
like  to  have  brought  over  all  the  people  to  our  way;  and  his 
imprudencies  and  wickedness  are  much  to  be  admired,''  (won- 
dered at.) 

Andrews  wrote  to  Colman,  April  30,  1722,  "  One  from  Con- 
necticut, that  was  like  to  have  done  much  good  in  the  Jerseys, 
has,  by  his  nonsensical  importunities  and  madness,  lost  his  honour, 

*  Mather  MSS.  Ajnerioan  Antiquarian  Society. 
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and  is  gone."  He  bad  been  preacbing  at  CroBSwicks;  and  the 
Presbytery  of  rhilatielphin,  in  his  absence,  took  the  testimony, 
euBpeudeJ  him,  and  published  the  sentence  from  the  pnlpit  in 
vhich  be  hfid  preached.  Subsequently  the  charges  against  him 
were  regularly  adjudicated  and  proved,  llis  con<luct  to  tbe  pres- 
bytery, and  biH  mode  of  speaking  of  them,  were  abusive  and 
unbecoming.  The  synod  had  a  conference  with  him  privately,  and 
allowed  him  several  days  to  consider  and  prepare  a,  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  misdemeanours.  His  paper  was  accepted 
pro  tanto,  and  he  was  suspended  for  three  Sabbaths.*  His  con- 
fession was  to  be  read  on  the  third  Sabbath  after  the  sentence, 
from  tbe  pulpit  in  Newark,  in  part,  so  far  as  related  to  his  offences 
there.  He  was  to  own  the  confession  publicly,  and  then  to  be  ah- 
solved.  On  the  day  appointed,  no  minister  being  present,  he 
read  his  confession  and  absolved  himself.  The  synod  refused  to 
acknowledge  such  a  proceeding,  and  remitted  the  case  to  Long 
Island  Presbytery,  with  Dickinson,  Morgan,  and  Pierson  as  corre- 
spondents. Regardless  of  the  synod,  he  preached  at  East  Chester. 
The  committee,  in  October,  17-3,  were  informed  (by  letter  and 
otherwise)  of  several  scandalous  allegations  against  htm,  and  con- 
tinued bia  suspension.  When  Morgan  rose  to  give  him  an  exhor- 
tation, be  exclaimed  against  their  conclusion,  renounced  all  sub- 
jection to  them,  told  them  he  wanted  no  exhortation  from  them, 
and  rushed  away  in  an  angry  manner. 

Immediately  he  advertised  that  he  would  teach  in  New  Tork, 
on  Broad  Street,  near  the  Exchange,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew; 
and  that  during  tbe  winter  ho  would  keep  an  evening  school. 

In  1725,  he  requested  the  synod  to  leave  bis  case  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Long  Island ;  but  they  consigned  it  to  the  same  com- 
mittee as  before. 

He  went  to  West  Chester  county,  and  preached  at  Rye  and 
White  Plains.  It  seems  probable  that,  during  the  ministry  of  the 
Kev.  Christopher  Bridge,  Church  missionary  at  Rye,  there  was  a 
general  acquiescence  of  tbe  town.  On  his  death,  in  1719,  the 
people  desired  Poyer,  of  Jamaica,!  to  come  to  them :  he  requested 
the  Venerable  Society  to  send  him,  because  the  congregation  said, 
if  they  could  not  have  bim,  they  knew  whom  they  wouJd  have, — 
Mr.  Buckingham,  of  Norwalk. 

'■The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Rye  and  White 
Plains"  toj  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  the  Legislature, 
dated  May  11,  1727,  is  headed  by  John  Walton,  and  is  signed  by 


*  Slorgan  aaja,  "We,  who   went    ont,   (Philadelphio    Prfsh jtery, )  wundored 
that  llie  Bjnod  reBlored  him.     Pious  Mr.  Qiliefpie  Mitcrcd  his  Jiaaent." 
f  MS8.  in  huida  of  HcDr?  Oudprdoob,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica. 
X  MiJS.  m  Seuretorj's  Uffioe,  Hulford. 
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fifty  others.  It  embraces  names  long  familiar  in  West  Chester  aft 
Theall,  Brundige,  Lane,  Purdy,  Knapp,  Hyatt,  Bloomer,  Tum^nri 
Horton,  Travis,  Hachiliah  Brown,  Sharkoe,  Kni£Sn,  Haighk 
Merrit,  and  Lyon.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  support  of 
the  Church  of  England, — ^' our  way  is  not  established;"  and  thei* 
were  opposed  by  the  Church  party,  who  lessened  their  number  and 
too  much  strove  to  discourage  and  hinder;  but  they  persevered 
because  of  their  love  of  God's  honour,  and  out  of  regard  of  th^ 
peace  of  their  immortal  souls.  They  formerly  had  hopes  of 
settling  a  meeting-house,  and  had  got  timber ;  out  through  long 
delay  it  rotted.  They  had  begun  a  meeting-house  at  White  PlainB, 
and  had  covered  it,  but  were  in  debt  for  part,  and  unable  to  finiah 
it.  Besides,  they  wished  to  build  a  meeting-house  at  Ryetown,  six 
miles  from  White  Plains.  They  ask  that  a  brief  may  pass  throuffh 
the  colony  for  'their  relief,  and  that  the  collections  be  paid  to  l£r, 
Davenport,  of  Stamford. 

'^  Oh,  consider  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  Church  of  Eng;- 

land  to  help  poor  places Have  you  a  little  sister  without  any. 

breasts  ?  What  shall  ye  do  for  your  sister  in  the  day  that  she  m 
spoken  for?  If  she  be  a  door,  will  ye  not  enclose  her  with  boards 
of  cedar?  ....  Is  not  one  soul  worth  ten  thousand  worlds?  Can 
you  be  easy  while  we  perish?  Surely,  no.**  They  add,  "We 
have  made  up  a  small  yearly  competent  salary  for  a  minister." 

The  Legislature  refused  the  request.  The  trustees  of  Yale 
encouraged  them  to  renew  their  application;  and  they  held  "an 
orderly  meeting,'^  October  4,  1727;  and,  "as  we  have  no  law 
authorizing  us  to  appoint  a  moderator,*'  the  proceedings  were  certi- 
fied by  "our  justice,  Caleb  Hyatt.**  They  add,  that  they  are 
required  to  rebuild  the  Church  of  England.  The  trustees  of  Yale 
sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  to  present  the  petition 
to  the  house,  and  it  was  granted.  The  church  was  built  at  Bye, 
in  May,  1729 ;  and  Walton  disappears  from  view. 

Did  he  become  a  Baptist  minister,  and  settle  at  MorristowBi 
New  Jersey,  and  die  there,  1768?* 


wiLLLiM  McMillan. 

It  was  a  sad  thing  for  our  cause  in  Virginia  that  early  death 
should  overtake  our  labourers  there.  There  were  many  dis- 
couragements to  hinder  candidates  from  settling  among  the  feW 
people  favouring  our  way  in  Rappahannock  and  York,  or  the  small 

*  Bills  of  Mortalitj  of  MorrUtown,  New  Jersey. 
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congregation  on  Elizabeth  River.  The  former  had  obtained  the 
promiBe  of  Andernou'B  service;  but,  when  he  came  from  Scotland, 
be  felt  no  inclination  to  abide  with  them.  A  representation  was 
made  by  some  of  the  mombers  of  synod  in  1722,  "of  the  earnest 
desire  of  some  Protestant  DisBenting  families  in  Virginia,  together 
with  a  comfortable  prospect  of  the  increase  of  our  interest  there." 
Conn,  of  Bladensburg,  Orme,  of  Marlborough,  and  Stewart,  of 
Monokin,  each  spent  four  weeks  there.  The  people  of  Virginia 
■wrote  to  the  synod  in  1724 ;  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  recommended 
to  spend  some  Sabbaths  with  them,  and  the  three  brethren  in 
Maryland  were  appointed  each  to  preach  for  them  four  Sabbath 
days,  Jones  and  Andrews  wrote  to  the  people,  and  Dickinson  and 
Cross  prepared  an  address  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  Only 
Orme  went.  The  people  again  wrote,  and  the  synod  referred  the 
whole  affair  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  That  body  had  met 
two  days  before,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1724;  and,  "a  repre- 
sentation* being  made  of  Mr.  Wm.  McMillan  to  the  presbytery,  as 
&  fit  and  hopeful  candidate  for  the  ministry,  they,  being  satisfied 
with  his  testimonials,  order  him  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  Gen.  xskiii. 
2,  at  our  next,  and  till  then  defer  his  extemporary  trials. 

"September  17. — Mr.  McMillan  delivered  a  popular  sermon  on 
Gen.  xxxiii.  2,  and  underwent  some  tryals  in  extemporary  questions, 
as  appointed,  in  both  which  he  was  approven :  the  further  con- 
sideration of  his  affair  ia  deferred  till  our  next  sederunt  at  White 
Clay  Creek. 

"  September  22. — The  affair  of  Mr.  McMillan  being  reafisumed, 
the  presbytery  took  tryal  of  him  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
were  highly  satisfied ;  and,  considering  the  difficulties  he  lies  under 
to  attend  another  dyet  for  further  tryals,  together  with  the  deso- 
lateness  of  the  people  at  Virginia,  and  being  fully  satisfied  with 
the  tryals  they  have  taken  of  him,  do  allow  and  license  him  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ."  He  then  subacribed  a  declaration 
of  his  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  being  the  first 
who  is  recorded  to  have  done  so. 

He  was  ordered  to  supply  the  people  of  Virginia  during  bia 
abode  there, — Mr.  Stewart  to  give  them  one  Sabbath  in  October, 
and  Mr.  Conn  one  Sabbath  in  May. 

Of  him  we  know  nothing  further;  nor  baa  the  locality  been 
ascertained,  which  is  designated  as  "Virginia."  In  the  March 
following  bis  licensure,  the  people  of  Coventry  petitioned  for  sup- 
plies,— making  it  probable  that  it  was  Rehoboth,  on  Pocomoke,  in 

r< L —   parish,  with  Accomac   county,  which   contained   "the 

Virginia."   Occasional  supplies  were  sent  to  them  till  1737- 


Coventry   par 
people  of  virg 


I  •  Kindl 

I  I«Ddoia. 


*  Eindl;  transcribed  for  me,  IVom  the  Eecorde,  b;  Uie  Rst.  B.  P.  Dubuis,  of 
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'THOMAS  CREAGHEAD 


Is  said  by  aome  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scotlanil.  He  was 
probably  the  son  of  Robert  Creaghead,  the  minister  of  Dooough- 
more.  lie  was  at  Londonderry  in  the  time  of  the  aicge ;  he  lefb 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  and  protracted  leaguer,  and 
removed  to  Glaegow.  His  little  work  for  communicanta  is  practical, 
valuiible,  and  still  frequently  reprinted. 

Thomas  Creughead  ia  »aid  to  have  studied  medicine  as  well  as 
divinity ;  and,  after  being  settled  in  Ireland  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
be  came,  in  1715,  to  New  England.  He  was  employed  in  the  minis- 
try at  Freetown,  near  Fall  River.  MaaBachuselta.  Cotton  Mather* 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hathaway,  22nd,  Fifth  month,  1718,  regretting  that 
unkind  treatment  of  some  of  the  people  had  prevented  the  settle- 
ment of  that  gentleman's  gracious  and  worthy  relative  in  Freetown. 
"  Yon  will  excuse  me  that  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  give  a  demon- 
stration of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  encourage  Mr. 
Creaghead  in  the  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged."  21st,  Fifth 
month,  1719:  "Yon  can't  be  insensible  that  the  miabter  whota 
Dor  elorious  Lord  hath  graciously  sent  among  you,  is  a  man  of  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  a  great  blessing  to  your  plantation.  Mr, 
Creaghtad  is  a  man  of  singular  piety,  meekness,  humility,  and  in- 
dastry  in  the  work  of  God.  All  that  are  acquainted  with  hiin  have 
a  precious  esteem  of  him,  and  if  he  should  be  driven  from  among 
yoa,  it  would  be  such  a  damage,  yea,  such  a  ruin,  as  is  not  with- 
out horror  to  be  thought  of."  These  entreaties  were  vain.  Crea^ 
bead  left  in  1723,  and  is  said,  in  President  Stiles's  papers,  to  hare 
^DO  to  the  Jerseys. 

Bitckus,  the  Baptist  historian,  said  that  he  treated  the  people  so 
sliasiTely  for  their  neglect  to  clear  off  the  arrears,  that  tliey,  in 
disgust,  would  not  consent  to  settle  another  minister.  They  who 
wrong  a  minister  of  his  salary  are  never  stow  to  rob  him  of  his 
good  name.  They  continued  twenty-Gve  years  without  the  stated 
XDinistratioD  of  the  gospel,  chiefly  through  unwillingness  to  pay  a 
regular  salary.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1747, 
and  the  Rev.  Silas  Brett  was  settled,  his  support  not  being  coU 
leRted  as  a  tax,  but  contributed  at  each  roan's  pleasure.  After 
thirty  years  of  faithful  labour,  ho  was  dismissed.  The  church  never 
Iwd  another  pastor,  and  became  extinct  after  the  Revolution. 

Creaghead  was  received  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  Jan.  28,  1724^ 
and  James  Smith  and  John  Hoge  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
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Elk,  with  a  call  for  him.  The  next  month,  John  Montgomery  ani. 
John  Campbell  presented  a  call  for  him  from  Wbite  Clay.  H& 
accepted  it,  having  leave  to  supply  Brandywine  every  third  Sab- 
bath; ho  waa  installed,  Sept.  22,  Hutcheson  olEciating,  In  No- 
vember, 1728,  his  people,  being  now  able  to  make  up  his  full  sup- 
port, asked  for  the  whole  of  liis  time:  the  request  was  granted; 
but  he  was  directed  to  supply  Brandywine  every  fifth  Sabbath,  and 
to  catechize  there  as  formerly. 

He  removed  to  Lancaster  eounty,  and  in  September,  1733,  a 
call  from  Pequea  being  presented  to  Donegal  Presbytery  by  Patrick 
Moor,  commissioner,  he  accepted  it,  and  was  installed  on  Wednes- 
day, the  last  day  of  October. 

Donegal  Presbytery  always  speak  of  him  as  "Father  Creaghead," 
and  his  name  stands  first  on  their  book,  and  on  that  of  Mewcastle, 
Among  the  subscribers  to  the  Confession. 

His  people  having  besought  the  presbytery  to  meet  with  them 
and  hear  their  complaint  against  him,  the  caae  was  opened  in  May, 
1736.  The  charge  was  that  he  had  suspended  his  wife  from  church 
privileges  without  consulting  the  session  :  he  rephed  that,  the  reason 
for  this  being  known  only  to  himself,  the  session  were  not  compe- 
tent to  advise ;  besides,  he  had  not  resolved  on  it  till  the  Satur- 
day night  preceding  the  sacrament.  The  presbytery  judged  that 
he  was  under  a  delusion  or  delirium  of  the  head,  and  directed  him 
to  restore  her,  and  not  to  insist  on  having  his  son  John  and  his 
wife  live  under  his  roof.*  His  usefulness  being  at  an  end,  he  was 
dismissed,  Sept.  7,  1736,  and  was  sent  to  supply  Monada,  (now 
Hanover,)  Paxton,  and  Conedoguinnet.  In  November,  Robert 
Henry  presented  a  call  for  him  from  Hopewell.  The  difficulties 
about  the  boundaries  of  Hopewell  and  Pennsborough  were  settled 
by  alloiving  the  former  to  build  at  the  Great  Spring;  from  which 
it  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Big  Spring.  Anderson  and  Thom- 
son objected  to  allowing  him  to  preach  until  the  trouble  in  his 
family  was  allayed.  After  considerable  discussion,  Mrs.  Creag- 
head, being  present,  was  asked,  and  she  said  she  had  no  cause  for 
complaint  against  her  husband.  Alexander  Creaghead  was  ap- 
pointed to  install  bim :  but,  failing  to  do  so,  the  service  was  per- 
formed by  Bertram,  of  Derry,  on  the  second  Friday  in  October, 
1738.  He  is  said  to  have  expired  in  the  pulpit,  ch-opping  dead 
after  pronouncing  the  benediction,  at  the  close  of  April,  1739. 
He  lies  without  a  monument,  being  buried,  it  is  said,  under  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  meeting-house  at  Big  Spring. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  from  New  England  by  his 
younger  brother,  who  settled  first  at  Donegal  and  waa  one  of  the 
first  who  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  Hia  family  is  ex- 
tensively spread  through  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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Thomas  Creagheail  is  said  to  have  left  five  childrOD, — George, 
Thomas,  John,  Margaret,  and  Jane,  wife  of  Rev.  Adam  Boyd. 
George  probably  remained  in  Delaware  when  his  father  removed 
to  Peqaea,  and  was  a  judge,  and,  in  1770,  an  elder  from  Lower 
Brandywine.  Ue  was  npeaker  of  the  Council  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Conatitution.  Kis  eon,  Captain  William  Creagheail, 
removed  to  Virginia,  was  an  elder  in  Davie^'s  Church  in  Hanover, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Lunenburg  county, — a  man  of  great 
intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  piety.* 

Family  tradition  represents  one  of  Thomas  Creaghead'a  sons  to 
have  been  a  minister  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, — making 
it  probable  that  Alexander  Creaghead,  of  Middle  Octorara,  waa 
his  son. 

Creagliead  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in 
New  Engljtnd :  he  was  employed  by  our  presbyteries  to  correspond 
with  ministers  on  their  arrival  there.  lie  wrote  to  the  Rev.  John 
McKinstry,  afterwards  of  Ellington,  Connecticut,  and  to  the  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  afterwards  of  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  to  come  to 
these  parts  ;  he  also  wrote  in  1736,  in  the  synod's  name,  to  Boston, 
to  the  newly-formed  Presbyterian  congregation  there. 
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Caue  from  Ireland  to  New  England  and  was  received  by  Newcastle 
Presbytery  as  a  probationer,  July  29, 1724,  was  employed  at  New 
London,  Connecticut, f  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hillbouse  in  hia 
batlve  land.  After  preaching  for  a  few  months  at  Elk  River,  An- 
drew St«el  and  Roger  Lawson,  commissioners  from  that  congrega- 
tion, presented  a  call  for  him  in  September.  He  accepted  it,  Oct.  o, 
and  Robert  Finney,  with  two  other  commissioners,  petitioned  that 
be  might  be  ordained  speedily.     He  was  ordained  on  the  15th. 

In  March,  1726,  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  heal  the  difference 
which  bad  arisen  on  "settling  the  seats"  in  the  meeting-bouse  on 
the  branches  of  Elk.  They  ordained  that  the  miuister's  seat  should 
t>e  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit;  that  William  Finney  should  have 
bis  choice  of  the  scats  assigned  to  William  Hoge  and  Andrew 
Steel ;  and  that  Roger  Lawson  and  Abraham  Emmet  should  ex- 
«:hange  seats. 

*  Irr.  Aleiftndcr,  who  knew  him  well  and  Talaed  him  hifchlj,  menlioag  him  in  his 
K'larj  of  Colonintion  ut  one  ot  llic  Gnt  to  broiwh  the  idea  of  restoriag  nor  oo- 
loar«d  people  to  the  l&nd  of  Uieir  fnthcrs. 

f  USS.  ia  8e«r«Ui7'B  office,  HftrtTord. 
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A  long,  wearisome,  and  unwise  contest  grew  out  of  HouBton's  nn- 
willingneas  to  give  a  part  of  hia  lime  to  the  people  living  on  the 
northeuBt  of  Great  Elk.  He  and  the  body  of  Lie  people  opposed 
the  erection  of  a  meeting-houae  there,  and  were  at  last  contented 
to  ndmlt,  that  they  had  received  no  damage,  from  establishing  a 
separate  congregation  at  New  London. 

He  was  installed  pastor  of  Goodwill  or  Wallkill  congregation,  in 
Orange  county,  New  York,  before  May,  1740,  and  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing October,  aged  forty-eight,* 

In  1743,  the  synod  agreed  to  remit  hia  bond,  dated  Jnly  £5, 
1740,  in  favour  of  his  widow  and  family.  His  descendants  still 
remain  in  Orango  county. 


ADAM  BOYD 


Was  born  at  Ballymoney.  Ireland,  in  1692,  and  came  to  New  Eng- 
land as  a  probationer  in  1722  or  '23;  and,  being  minded  to  return 
to  bis  native  country,  he  was  furnished  by  Cotton  Mather  with  a 
commendatory  certificate, f  dated  June  10,  1724.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Creughead'e,  he  relinquished 
his  design,  and  was  received  under  the  care  of  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery in  July.  He  was  sent  to  Octorara,  with  directions  to  supply 
Newcastle  and  Conestoga.  In  September,  Arthur  Park  and  Cor- 
nelius Rowan  presented  a  call  for  him  from  Octorara  and 
"PikquEc,"  which  he  accepted  in  October,  and  Cornelius  Rowan 
and  John  Dover  appeared  as  representatives  to  solicit  his  ordi- 
nation. He  was  ordained  on  the  13th  at  Octorara,  Creagbead, 
Gillespie,  Hook,  Thomas  Evans,  and  Hutcheson,  with  hia  elder, 
Dr.  Peter  Bouchelle,  being  present, 

Sadsbury  is  the  to^vnsmp,  and  Octorara  the  stream,  which  ^ve 
names  to  the  congregation.  They  had  supplies  from  1721,  and  had 
been  directed  to  '^gratify"  the  ministers  eent  to  them  and  not  let 
them  go  home  unpaid.  In  Oct.  1727,  the  families  on  the  west  side  of 
Octorara  asked  for  one-third  of  his  labours,  and  it  appeared  they  could 
raise  fifty-one  pounds.  It  being  shown  that  the  site  selected  for  their 
meeting-house  was  nine  miles  distant  by  one  road  and  eleven  miles 
by  another,  from  the  Octorara  house,  Boyd  was  directed  to  spend 
every  sixth  Sabbath  at  Middle  Octorara ;  Nottingham  being  called 
the  &Iouth  of  Octorara,  or  Lower  Octorara.  The  Forks  of  Brandy- 
wine  composed  part  of  his  field  till  1734. 


L. 
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vja  after  his  ordination,  Oct.  23, 1725,  Boj'd  tuarricd  June, 
ht€r  of  Creiighead,  of  White  Clay. 

iiler  Creaghead,  her  relative,  if  not  her  brother,  became 
ster  of  the  adjoining  congregation  of  Middle  Octorara, 
rogress  of  the  Great  Revival,  a  large  portion  of  Boyd'a 
tion  left  hint  and  joined  the  Brunswick  brethren.      He 

aaked  leave,  Aug.  11,  1741,  to  accept  the   invitation 
a  by  the  fraction  of  Brandywine  which  adhered  to  the  Old 
i  which  offered  him  twenty  pounds  for  half  of  his  time. 
i  period  commcncea  Boyd'a  account-book,  full  of  minute 
da,  extending  down  to  hia  last  dnyi.     He  had  used  the 

his  exercises  while  in  the  grammar-school;  it  contains 
lermoDS,    in    cramped,   abbreviated    letters.      The    first 

forks  records,  tc,  commencing  11th  August,  1741." 
ces  the  payments  of  each  eubscrihcr,  with  the  offsets,  the 
Jeir  death  or  removal,  and  the  attending  circumstances. 
'8  bis  relation  to  Forks  was  dissolved  "  most  irregularly  in 

and  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  Octorara  engaged  to 
wo-thirds  of  his  time.  He  bad  been  joined  by  the  synod 
Btlo  Presbytery,  on  account  of  the  fewness  of  the  members ; 
le  union,  he  seems  to  have  acted  harmoniously  and  com- 
rith  his  brethren,  though  the  majority  was  of  the  New  Side. 

close  of  his  life,  he  asked  supplies  for  his  pulpit ;  and  the 
1  congregation,  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sterling,  united 
>eople  in  caltins  Foster.     Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  pre- 

thia  occasion,  May  2,  1768;  and  it  was  agreed  to  pay 
nty-Gve  pounds  yearly  during  his  life.  He  was  able  to  be 
t  Foster's  ordination,  and  died  Nov.  23, 1768.  His  widow 
till  Nov.  6,  1779.  He  left  five  daughters  and  five  sons, 
it,  John,  is  said  to  have  been  licensed,  and  to  have  died 
'homae  settled  on  a  plantation,  given  him  by  his  father ; 
'emaincil  upon  the  homestead ;  Adam  resided  in  Wilming- 
,  and  commenced  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,*  in  Oct.  176T; 
true  friend  of  liberty,  "  much  respected,  and  was  a  leading 
if  the  Committee  of  Safety."  He  engaged  to  resume  the 
in  of  his  paper,  Jan.  30,  1775,  and,  the  next  year,  ex- 
■be  press  for  the  pulpit.  He  was  chuplaint  of  the  North 
Brigade. 
,  the  youngest,  entered  Mr.  McDowell's  school  at  Elk  in 


w  Sin^n's  sketch  of  thf  Occniistion  of  North  C«m!ina  by  the  Brllish.  In 
itroliaa  Daion  Magaiioe.  Wheeler,  in  hia  Skeldhoa  at  Norlb  CaroUiu, 
Engliabmwi.  Culouel  An'injw  Bu;ii,  of  OcWmra,  writing  to  liia  mii- 
nf  IbB  war  in  the  Soutbern  eolnnies.  msntionn  tbe  re|>ort  that  (he  Bri- 
ned Wilmitiftton.  "where  my  broiliBr  Adam  is." 
ISS.,  NaiT  Haren. 
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the  Bummer  of  1760,  and  became  a  stadent  in  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1764.  He  entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  re- 
moved to  Virginia, 

He  waa  a  man  of  property,  and  of  great  exactness,  recording  in 
-what  articles  his  salary  was  paid ;  thus,  John  Long  paid  by  publi- 
cations (as  a  magistrate)  of  marriages  and  eatrays,  and  by  a  riddle. 
His  hearers  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  commendiible  in  regard 
to  bis  support :  several  remembered  him,  in  their  dying  testaments, 
by  small  bequests.  Many  of  them  removed  over  the  river,  and  to 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

His  marriage-portions  to  bis  daught«r3  were  large,  according  to 
the  notions  of  that  day,  and  show  the  thougbtfulness  a&  well  as  the 
liberality  of  the  parents.     A  few  of  his  sermons  are  in  my  h&nds. 

On  his  tombstone  is  engraved : — "  Forty-four  years  pastor  of  thit 
church." 


NOTES  PARRIS 

Was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  of  Salem  village,  Massa- 
chusetts, 90  mournfully  conspicuous  in  giving  life  and  vehemence  to 
the  delusion  and  the  judicial  murders  for  witchcraft.  He  was  bom 
in  1692,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1721,  He  preached  at 
Cohanzy  from  1724  to  1729,  when,  having  fallen  under  serionB 
imputations,  he  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  to  New  Euglaud. 
Dickinson  woa  directed  to  write  to  Boston  and  state  the  c' 
standee. 


NATHANAEL  HUBBELL 

Graduated  at  Yale  in  1723,  and  became  the  pastor  of  West- 
field  and  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  in  1727, — the  latter  including  the 
present  congregations  of  Morristown,  Chatham,  and  Paraippany. 
The  Weatfield*  congregation  gave  him,  as  "  a  settlement"  on  lu8 
accepting  their  call,  one  hundred  acres  of  their  parsonage-lands  in 
fee-aimple.     "A  settlement"  in  land  or  money  was  the  uniform 

*  Re*.  Ju.  M.  Hunltiag's  Hiatorical  DiacourM  at  WeatGeld.  It  woald  Kppctr  that 
Hanoier  did  tbe  snaie.  His  bgiue  b&ijng  beea  burned,  Mr.  Badil  nude  d  oew  deed. 
— Oev.  Joa.  F.  Tuttte,  Rockaway,  New  Jenej. 
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New  finglanil  cnstom,  and  was  frequent  in  Pennsylvania,  it  being 
understood  that  the  minisfcr  wns  to  Bpfmi  his  days  in  their  service. 
At  Weatfield,  ail  who  chose  bound  themselves  by  a  covenant  to  be 
issesaed  according  to  their  property,  to  make  up  whatever  was  de- 
Iciont  in  the  pastor's  salary. 

The  first  time  Htibbell  met  with  the  synod,  he  put  in  a  protest 
*tlh  Webb  and  others,  and  seems  for  years  to  have  relinquished  all 
sonoPction  with  it.  In  1732,  his  name  appears  asain  on  the  Re- 
cords, but  generally  as  an  absentee.  In  1730,  he  gave  up  the 
charge  of  Hanover. 

He  was  present  as  a  correspondent  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
Bimion  in  Hemphill's  case :  and,  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  that  unworthy  man,  it  is  said  that  Hubbell  avowed  that  "  any 
nethod  of  promoting  a  good  cause  was  innocent  and  lawful." 

He  proeecnted  a  claim  for  arrears,  which  led  to  his  dismission  in 
174o^  just  before  his  death. 


GILBERT   TENNENT, 


Thb  oldest  son  of  Tennent,  of  Neshsminy,  was  born  in  the  countj 
Armagh,*  Feb.  5,  1703,  before  his  father  entered  into  orders. 

He  was  converted,  through  the  exertions  of  his  father,  at  the  ago 
of  fourteen,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic.  He  was  educated  by  him, 
ud  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  May,  172.0,  He 
received  in  the  fall  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Tale.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  by  that  institution  for  the 
firel  time  in  1774,  and  he  was  the  third  person  on  whom  it  was  bo- 
Btowed.  He  was  called,  Dec.  29,  to  Newcastle,  and,  after  remain- 
bg  some  time,  abruptly  left.  The  congregation  and  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle  complained  of  his  departure;  and  a  letter  was  pro- 
duced, declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  call.  The  synod  concluded 
that  lus  conduct  was  too  hasty  and  unadvised ;  and  the  moderator 
reproved  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  use  more  deliberation  and  cau- 
tion in  future.     The  rebuke  was  sharp,  and  he  took  it  meekly. f 

He  WB8  ordained  at  New  Brunswick,  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery, 
in  the  fall  of  1726.  He  would  have  been  called  soon  after  to  Nor- 
«alk,  bad  not  the  Fairfield  Association  interposed  their  judgment  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  so  destitute  a  region  as  the  Jerseys. 
When  he  went  to  New  Brunswick,  he  found  there  several  exoel- 
ItDt  persons  who  had  been  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the 
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Kev.  Tlieodorus  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen.*  That  good  raan  senl  him 
a  letter  ou  the  necessity  of  rightly  iiividing  the  word,  which  ex- 
cited in  him  a  greater  earneatness  of  labour.  He  was  distreBsed  at 
his  vant  of  success :  thougli  greatly  admired  and  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  there  was  no  instance  of  a  saving  change  in  any  of  hla 
nearers  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  his  settlement.  A 
severe  fit  of  eicknesa  gave  him  affecting  views  of  eternity,  and  hs 
was  exceedingly  grieved  that  be  had  done  so  little  for  God.  On 
recovering,  ho  examined  many  professing  Christians,  and  found 
their  hope  to  rest  on  sand.  With  these  he  dealt  faithfully.  Soma 
were  apparently  converted ;  but  others  turned  to  be  his  enemies. 
He  preached  much  on  original  sin,  repentance,  and  the  nature  and 
the  necessity  of  conversion :  a  considerable  number  around  wers 
hopefully  converted,  and  at  sacramental  seasons  there  were  fr^ 
quently  signal  displays  of  the  divine  presence  and  power.  "  New 
Brunswick  did  then  look  like  a  field  the  Lord  has  blessed.  Alas  I 
now  (1744)  the  scene  is  altered." 

At  Staten  Island, — one  of  the  places  where  he  statedly  laboured,— 
there  was,  in  1728  or  '29,  a  more  general  concern;  and  pretty  many 
were  converted.  Once,  while  preaching  from  Amoa  vi.  1,  the  people, 
careless  before,  were  ho  affected,  that  they  fell  on  their  knees  to  cry 
formercy,and  the  general  inquiry  waa, "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V 

In  1738,  he  laid  before  the  synod  "  sundry  large  letters"  which 
had  passed  between  him  and  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  on  the  Bubject  of 
the  true  motive  that  should  influence  our  obedience  to  God :  whether 
it  should  be  wholly  a  desire  for  God's  glory,  or  whether,  with  thia 
desire,  there  should  be  a  desire  for  our  own  happiness :  Is  disint»> 
rested  benevolence  the  essence  of  holiness  ?     The  large  oommitteA. 
to  whom  the  papers  were  referred,  heard  both  parties,  and  delayed 
their  decision  for  a  year.     They  presented  a  wise,  happy  Btatement,    I 
of  the  true  doctrine ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Tennent.     lie  agaiD  in-^  1 
troduccd  the  business  in  1740 ;  but  the  synod,  by  a  large  majority^,  1 
refused  to  consider  it.     This  he  represented  in  his  paper,  wtuch  h».,  ] 
read  a  few  days  after,  on  the  deplorable  state  of  the  ministry,  as  ft, 
slighting  and  shuffling  the  late  debate  about  the  glory  of  God,  and. 
as  sanctioning  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  difference  betweeni 
seeking  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  happiness,  and  that  self— 
love  is  the  foundation  of  all  obedience. 

At  this  time,  he  corresponded  with  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine; 
and  Whitefield,  in  giving  them  his  advice,  enforces  it  by  saying,; 
"  Our  dear  brother  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  tuinkflr 
the  same,  and  said  he  would  write  to  you  about  It." 

On   hearing  Tennent   preach,  Whitefield   said,  "Never  befora    1 
heard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.     He  went  to  the  bottom  indeed,) 
and  did  not  daub  with  untempered  mortar.     He  convinced  me  mora 

•  His  Letter  in  the  Chiiatian  HUtoiy. 
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■nd  more  that  ve  can  preach  the  gospel  no  further  than  we  hare 
experienced  the  power  of  it  in  our  hearts.  I  found  what  a  habe 
ftn<l  novice  I  waB  In  the  things  of  God.  He  is  a  son  of  thunder, 
whose  preaching  must  either  convert  or  enrage  hypocrites." 

Whitefield  preached,  Nov.  20,  "about  noon,  for  near  two  hours, 
ia  worthy  Mr.  Tcnnent'a  meeting-house,  to  a  large  aFsembly  ga- 
thered from  all  parts ;  and  amongst  them,  as  he  told  me,  there  was 
&  great  body  of  solid  Christians ;  and  again  at  three  and  seven. 
Severn]  were  brought  under  strong  convictions,  and  our  Lord's 
dieciples  were  ready  to  leap  for  joy."  Tennent  sent  him  word, 
Dec.  1, 1739 : — "  Since  you  was  here,  I  have  been  among  my  people, 
dealing  with  them  plainly  about  their  eouls'  state,  examining  them  as 
to  their  experience,  telling  natural  people  the  danger  of  their  state, 
exhorting  them  that  were  totally  secure  to  seek  convictions  and 
those  that  were  convinced  to  seek  Jesus,  I  reproved  pious  people 
for  their  faults.  There  are  hopeful  appearances  among  pretty 
many  in  the  place  I  belong  to."  In  April,  it  was  said  two  had 
been  savingly  converted  in  November. 

Whitefield  wrote  to  him  from  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Dec.  15, 
1739,  *•  Be  not  angry  because  you  have  not  heard  from  me.  In- 
deed, I  love  and  honour  you  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.  You 
are  seldom  out  of  my  thoughts,  I  trust  the  work  goes  on  glo- 
riously in  your  part:i:  the  hand  of  the  Lord  brought  wondrous 
things  to  pass  before  we  left  Pennsylvania.  ....  Last  night  I 
re-ad  the  affecting  account  of  your  brother  John.  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  that  righteous  man.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  my  brother,  en- 
treat the  Lord  that  I  may  grow  in  grace  and  pick  up  the  fragments 
of  my  time  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  Teach  me,  oh,  teach  me 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  Rebuke,  reprove,  exhort  me  with 
all  long-suffering  and  doctrine:  I  feel  I  am  but  a  babe  in  Christ. 
I  only  wish  I  was  more  worthy  to  subscribe  myself  your  affection- 
ate brother  and  servant  in  Christ." 

From  New  Brunswick,  April  28, 1740.  he  writes,  "  God  has  now 
brought  me  here,  where  I  am  blessed  with  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Tennent.  Indeed,  be  is  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus ;  and  God  is  pleased 
in  A  wonderful  manner  to  own  him  and  his  brethren.  The  congre- 
gations where  ihey  have  preached  have  been  surprisingly  convictCfl 
uhI  melted  down.  They  are  unwearied  in  doing  good,  and  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  compel  poor  sinners  to  come  in." 

To  Mr.  Habersham  he  wrote  from  Savannah,  June  25,  1740, 
"  I  like  the  Messrs.  Tennent  for  preaching  in  this  manner.  They 
vound  deep  before  they  heal :  they  know  there  is  no  promise  made 
but  to  him  that  believeth,  and  therefore  they  are  careful  not  to 
comfort  overmuch  those  that  are  convicted.  I  fear  I  have  been 
iocautioas  in  this  respect,  and  have  often  given  comfort  too  soon." 

To  Mr.  R ,  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  from  Charleston,  July  11, 

1740,  *'Koep  close,  my  dear  friend,  keep  close  to  the  dear  Mr. 
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Tennents.  Under  God,  they  will  build  up  your  soiil  on  your  most  bol  j 
faith.  It  gladdens  my  heart  to  heiir  of  their  auccess  in  the  Lord." 
Whitcfield  went  to  New  Brunswick,  Nov.  6,  and  Tennent,  of 
Freehold,  met  him,  hesides  other  miniBters.  It  was  settled  thut 
Gilbert  should  go  to  Boatou,  though  he  pleaded  inability  for  so 
gre&t  a  work.  Ilis  firtit  wife  hud  lately  died;  and  he  was  so  much 
supported  that  be  was  able  to  preach  her  funeral  sermon  while  she 
lay  before  him  in  the  coffin, 

Whitefield  wrote  to  Governor  Belcher,  at  Boston,  from  Pbiladel- 
pbia,  Nov.  9, "  Great  things  boa  the  great  Immanuel  done  for  me  and 
for  this  people  by  the  way.  The  word  has  been  attended  with 
much  power.  Surely  our  Lord  intends  to  set  America  in  a  flame. 
This  week,  Mr.  Tennent  proposes  to  set  out  for  Boston;  to  blow  vf 
the  divine  flame  lately  kindled  there.  I  recommend  him  to  yonr 
excellency  as  a  solid,  judicious,  excellent  preacher.  He  will  b« 
ready  to  preach  daily." 

Tennent  took  Long  Island  in  his  way ;  and  his  labours  wen 
greatly  blessed.  At  Newport,  there  was  a  considerable  concemL 
He  preached  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  from  Matt.  xi.  28,  in  goin^  ' 
and,  returning,  from  Gen.  iii.  0 ;  rousing  up  the  people,  and  fillinjt 
some  with  great  wrath.     He  waked  up  the  conscience. 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  Deo.  1-3.  >liB  first  sermon  was  on  "  The 
Bigbteousness  of  the  Scribes,"  and  was  spcetlily  printed.  It  was  % , 
period  of  protracted  and  unexampled  cold ;  Long  Island  Soii&i ' 
was  frozen  across.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Church  missionary  ■! 
Boston,  laments  to  the  Venerable  Society  that  '*  Gilbert  Tennenff 
afflicted  us  more  than  the  moat  intense  cold  and  snow.  Tbougk ' 
vulgar,  crude,  and  boisterous,  yet  tender  and  delicate  persons  wen . 
not  deterred  from  hearing  him  at  every  opportunity.  The  il| 
effects  of  WhtteGeld's  visit  might  have  worn  oS',  if  his  foUowcn,' 
could  have  been  preserved  from  writing;  but  they  carried  on  hifri 
design  with  too  great  success."  Dr.  Cutler  said  to  Dr.  Zaclun; 
Grey,  (Nicholls's  Lit.  Anecdotes,)  "  Whitefleld  has  plagued  m  witihj 
a  vengeance,  espeuially  his  friends  and  followers.  Our  presses  an^ 
forever  teeming  with  hooks.  .  .  .  While  he  was  here,  the  town  ink'' 
as  if  it  were  in  a  siege ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  coachts] 
and  chaises.  He  lashed  and  anathematized  the  Church  of  ] 
land.  After  him  came  one  Tennent,  a  minister,  impudent  i 
saucy,  and  told  them  they  were  damned.  This  charmed  them ;  a 
in  the  drcadfuUeat  winter  I  ever  saw,  people  wallowed  in  the  snoiP 
day  and  night,  for  the  benefit  of  his  beastly  brayings.  Many 
ended  their  days  under  these  fatigues.  Both  W.  and  T,  carried  more 
money  out  of  these  parts  than  the  poor  could  bo  thankful  for."  He 
preached  for  nearly  two  months.  The  assemblies  had  been  full  from 
the  time  Whitefield  preached ;  but  under  Tennent,  the  concern  h»- 


*  H«wkuu. — Albiui;  UoouueaU. 
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came  more  general  and  powerful.  From  the  deep  and  terrible  con- 
viciiona  be linil  passed  tlirough,  he  had  such  a  lively  sense  of  the 
diyioe  majesty,  holiness,  aud  justice,  that  the  very  terrors  of  God 
seemed  to  rise  in  his  mind  afresh  when  he  brandished  them  in  the 
eyoe  uf  unreconciled  sioners.  Some  of  the  most  stubborn  sinners 
vrcre  made  to  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  in  lowly  submisaioii. 
The  Kev.  Thomas  Prince  aaya  that  "  in  private  he  was  seen  to  be  of 
considerable  p»rt£  and  learning, — free,  gentle,  and  condescending : 
be  had  as  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  experimental  religion  as 
koy  persoii  I  ever  conversed  with ;  his  preaching  was  as  searching 
ftDd  rousing  as  any  I  ever  heard.  He  aimed  directly  at  the  heart 
aod  conscience,  to  lay  open  numerous  delusions  and  show  the  many 
secret,  hypocritical  shifta  in  religion,  and  to  drive  out  of  every  de- 
ceitful refuge." 

Uis  preaching  produced  no  crying  out  or  falling  down :  he  did 
not  so  much  preach  the  terrors  of  the  taw,  as  search  man's  delusive 
ho{>eB,  show  their  utter  impotence  and  impending  danger.  Ho 
left  Boston,  March  'Z,  1741,  and  preached  his  farewell  from  Acts  xi. 
23.  He  was  exceeding  strict  in  cautioning  against  running  into 
the  church.  Yet,  the  oppoaers  say,  the  congregations,  while  he 
preached,  expressed  their  religious  joy  by  a  hearty  laugh,  and  that 
Tennent  laughed  over  those  who  were  under  conviction. 

He  preached  eight  sermons  at  Plymouth,  in  March,  with  good  re- 
sults, on  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  mankind  in  Adam ;  on  the  blind- 
nesd  of  the  natural  man  in  the  things  of  God ;  on  the  utter  inability 
of  the  fallen  creature  to  relieve  itself;  and  on  justification  through 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ. 

Id  Maine,  he  preached  seven  sermons  at  Piscataqua,  and  three  at 
£ft!it  York,  going  from  thence  to  Hampton,  N.H., and  Greenland; 
at  IWtsmouth,  six  or  seven  times,  his  voice  drowned  by  the  cries 
of  the  people  in  distress.  In  Massachusetts,  he  preached  three 
sermotis  at  Bridgewater,  one  from  Matt.  xi.  23,  at  Taunton,  which 
«wakeued  only  a  few,  and  was  deep  and  lasting  in  only  two  in- 
stances. At  Oxford,  the  Kev.  Peter  Thatcher,  then  under  great  de- 
pression, came  from  Middleborough  to  hear  him,  with  sensible  pre- 
Judiee,  bat  had  not  heard  three  sentences  of  his  prayer  before  he 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  God.  "  I  desire  to  bless  God  for  that  ser- 
muo.  I  never  saw  more  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God  in 
prsycr  and  preaching,  and  never  felt  more  of  the  power  of  God  ac- 
companying the  word  on  my  own  heart.  Every  wonl  made  its  own 
^ray.  I  felt  the  weight  of  it.  This  revived  in  me  the  ministry 
I  ftftt  under  in  my  youth."  At  Middleborough,  he  preached  from 
Rom.  vii.  9,  and  said  he  was  never  so  shut  up  hut  once  before  in 
iuA  life-  No  one,  however,  perceived  it.  There  was,  however,  no 
effect  St  the  time;  but  the  people  were  from  that  time  inclined  to 
Lear,  and  half  a  dozen  were  awakened.  At  Lyme,  the  sermon,  from 
Kwk.  zxzriiL  9,  was  very  dull.     Parsona  was  afraid  several  times 
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he  would  have  nothing  to  Bay.  One  was  convinced.  Next  day 
the  text  wa«  Luke  xiii.  24:  the  audience  very  attentive  and  deeply 
affected.  There  was  much  viaible  concern  ;  but  the  effects  were  far 
more  extensive  than  at  the  time  appeared.  At  the  East  Parish  of 
Lyme,  the  two  sermons  were  excellent,  and  were  attended  by  a 
great,  if  not  general,  awakening.  At  Saybrook,  he  gave  a  plain, 
searching  sermon.  At  New  Haven,  he  preached  seventeen  sermon?. 
Several  were  in  the  college  hall.  The  concern  was  general  in  the 
college  and  in  the  town.  Among  the  pious  students  were  Brain- 
erd,  Bull,  and  David  Youngs.  They  visited  every  room  and  con- 
versed with  every  student.  Dr.  Sproat,  of  Fhiladelphin,  and  Dr. 
Hopkins,  of  Newport,  were  brought  to  the  Saviour.  Hopkins  was 
about  twenty, — had  lately  heard  Whitefield :  he  thought  Tcnnent 
the  greatest  and  best  man  and  the  best  preacher  he  ever  saw  or 
heard.  "His  words  were  to  me  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver.  I  thought,  when  I  sLould  leave  college,  I  would  go  and 
live  with  him,  wherever  I  could  find  him."  A  large  number  of 
three  upper  ctaesea  entered  the  ministry :  John  Grant,  Thoraaa 
Lewis,  Caleb  Smith,  Job  Fruddcn,  Aaron  Kichards,  and  Thomas 
Arthur  became  pastors  in  our  church.  Tennent  regretted,  in 
1744,  having  kept  no  journal  of  this  tour, — the  hrokennesa  of 
his  memory  preventing  his  drawing  up  a  full  account  of  it.* 

It  beiug  assumed  that  he  had  gone  into  New  England  on  the 
supposition  of  the  unregeneracy  and  useleesness  of  the  ministers, 
he  said  that  the  reason  of  his  undertaking  the  tour  was  to  promote 
his  "progress  in  the  Christian  course,  by  that  continual  train  of 
labours  and  hardships  I  foresaw  I  should  he  engaged  in  and  ex< 
posed  to."  He  said  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  there  was  a 
lamentable  decline  in  that  region  :  but,  if  there  were  not,  "  do  not 
general  rules  admit  of  exceptions?  In  extraordinary  times,  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  poured  out,  may  not  extraordinary  methods  be 
pursued  without  censure?" 

He  reached  home  just  before  the  division  of  the  synod,  and  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  May  31, 1741,  five  times,  and  baptized  eight  adults. 
The  next  day  the  Protest  was  introduced.  Ho  published  at  once 
''An  Examination  and  Refutation  of  the  Protest."  He  soon 
lamented  the  rupture  and  the  sad  aspect  of  the  churches  through- 
out the  colonies,  and  yet  suffered  a  new  edition  of  the  Nottingham 
Sermon  to  appear.  The  rise  of  the  Moravians  troubled  him 
greatly  ;  and  he  preached  against  them  at  New  York,  and  printed 
the  sermons  on  Rev.  iii,  3 ;  and  Colman  prefixed  a  preface.  To 
this,  "  Philalethes"  replied,  contrasting  Gilbert  with  Tennent,  and 

*  OiUiw.  He  preacbed  IVeqnentlj  tbreB  times  n  diy.  Thirty  of  the  gtnclepla 
fallowed  bim  on  foot  to  Milfurd,  >iid  for  thu  were  fined  b;  the  reclar.  The  utiom- 
pulouB  author  of  the  Account  of  tlie  State  of  Keligioa  id  Xew  Englitnd  since  Mr. 
WUitcGcId's  Viait  eaya,  "The  coltcgc  in  CoDnecUcut  is  oe&rlj  broke  op."  Tenaent't 
I»b«itn  M  Uarrant  Collegs  wen  blBwed. 
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placing  in  opposite  columnB  tia  Belf-contradictions,  accusing  him 
of  raising  a  bue  and  cry  after  PharJBeos,  and  countenanciag  anch 

unlearned    exhortera   aa    D 1    R 8,   S 1    K-h-r,  and 

L-y-r  P e.     He  without  delay  published,  "  The  Examiner  Exa- 
mined: or,  Gilbert  Tennent  harmoniouB." 

In  1744,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  took  charge  of  the 
Second  congregation :  his  feet  wore  blistered  in  traversing  the 
Btreets  and  visiting  such  numbers  of  distressed  soula.  He  called 
on  Franklin  to  point  out  suitable  persons  from  whom  to  solicit  aid 
in  erecting  a  house  of  worship.  The  philosopher  told  "  the  eutho- 
siast"  to  call  on  everybody:  he  did  so,  and  built  the  church.  He 
ceased  his  former  method  of  uttering  hia  discourses,  and  read  them. 
He  lamented  his  "  extravagancy  in  discarding  a  wig  and  wearing 
his  hair  loose  and  unpowdered,  with  a  large  greatcoat  fastened 
with  a  leathern  belt  for  his  outer  garment."  His  ministry  in  Piiil&- 
deiphia  was  in  the  main  unattended  with  encouraging  success. 
Andrews  said  to  Samuel  Mather,  April  17,  1745,  "  We  are  pretty 
quiet  at  present.  Tennent  lets  me  alone,  and  is  generally  mod^ 
rate;  but  many  of  his  followers  grow  weary  of  him,  and  wish  for 
"WhiteBeld's  return."  Tennent  now  assumed  that  persons  of 
tnoral  life,  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  should  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  and  argued  Btr»- 
fioously  against  his  own  former  practice. 

In  1749,  he  preached  and  printed  his  "  Irenicum,  a  Plea  for  the 
fesce  of  Jerusalem,"  to  effect  a  union  between  the  synods  of  New 
7ork  and  Philadelphia.  He  did  full  justice  to  the  brethren  he  had 
so  bitterly  assailed,  and  especially  holds  up  Thomson — once  the 
object  of  hia  unsparing  invective — as  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
excellent  and  estimable  principles  of  his  Old-Side  associates.  He 
freely  justifies  them  from  the  charge  of  being  opposers  of  the  work 
of  God  or  heart-enemies  to  vital  godliness, — doing  it  as  cordially  as 
if  be  had  not  been  foremost  and  loudest  in  creating  these  unfavour- 
able impressions  of  them. 

Davenport  wrote  to  Bellamy,  May  29,  175-3,  "  Blessed  be  the 
^eat  and  good  God  for  a  remarkable  reviving  and  quickening 
given  lately,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  Mr.  William  Tennent, 
KDil,  about  a  fortnight  after,  to  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  before  his  wife's 
deitth  and  since." 

Hia  second  wife,  Cornelia  Depeyster,  widow  of  Matthew  Clark- 
soa.  made  a  hasty  flight,  March  19,  1753,  aged  fifty-seven;  and 
«arly  in  May  he  buried  his  mother. 

His  family  being  taken  from  him,  he  consented  to  go  to  Great 

Critain,  in  conjunction  with  Davies,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  college. 

The  expectation  of  so  accomplished  a  companion  in  the  embassy 

■*aB  an  encouragement  to  Davies  to  undertake  the  arduous  task. 

Whitefield  writes   in  June,  1753,    "I  am  glad  Mr.  Tennent  is 


."1 
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coming  over  with  Mr.  Daviea.  If  they  come  witli  their  old  fire,  I 
trust  tliey  will  be  enabled  to  do  wonders."  He  Bailed  Noy.  17,  and 
reached  London  on  Chriatmas  day. 

Da  vies  was  "  deeply  aenelble  of  the  kindneeB  of  Heaven  in  ordering 
his  father  and  friend  to  b^  his  companion,  not  only  for  the  right 
management  of  the  undertaking,  hut  for  hie  social  comfort." 

Tennent  was  cheerful  and  courageous  on  the  voyage,  and  preached 
from  John  iii.  6  of  a  Sabbath  evening.  The  sermon  was  judi. 
cious,  plain,  pungent,  searching,  and  well  adapted  to  do  good.  Hav> 
ing  no  opportunity  to  address  the  people  at  another  time,  he  said^ 
"  Where  there  ia  no  good  to  be  done,  tbe  door  is  not  opened." 

The  next  evening  after  their  arrival  was  spent  with  VVhilefield. 
Tennent's  heart  van  all  on  fire  ;  and.  after  having  gone  to  bed,  bs 
suggested  to  Daviea  that  they  should  watch  and  pray :  they  roM 
and  prayed  together  till  three  in  the  morning. 

"  Tuesday,  Jan.  22. — Observing  at  filr.  Chandler's  that  our  ctd* 
lege  would  be  a  happy  expedient  to  unite  the  German  Calvinisit 
with  the  English  Presbyterians,  Mr.  Smith,  afterwards  Provost  of, 
the  University  of  Philadelphia,  replied  that  a  union  would  not  b^ 
desirable.'  Tennent  immediately  answered,  '  Union  in  a  good  thing 
is  always  desirable.'  Mr.  Chandler  said,  'I  have  seen  a  veiy  e»f 
traordinary  sermon  against  union,'  and  reached  him  his  Nottinff^ 
ham  Sermon.  Chandler  had  also  read  the  examination  of  Tennent  ^ 
answer  to  the  Protest.  All  that  we  could  say  had  no  eflcct.  He  told 
oe  he  would  do  nothing  for  us.  The  next  day  we  waited  on  bim^ 
and  Tennent  made  honest,  humble  concessions : — that  tbe  sermos 
was  written  in  the  heat  of  bis  spirit,  when  he  apprehended  a  i^,  ' 
markable  work  of  God  was  opposed  by  a  set  of  miaisters;  that 
some  of  the  sentiments  were  not  agreeable  to  his  present  opinions^ 
that  he  had  painted  sundry  things  in  too  strong  colours,  lie  p)ea4 
that  it  was  now  thirteen  yoars,  and  he  had  used  all  his  influence  tg>. 
promote  union  between  the  synods.  He  produced  his  '  Irenicum,', 
and  Che  minutes  of  the  synod,  to  show  the  state  of  the  debate.  Ujk 
urged  that,  if  the  sermon  was  faulty,  it  was  tbe  fault  of  one  man, 
and  should  not  be  charged  on  the  whole  bt>dy."  Davics  e.iertM 
all  bis  powers  of  pathetic  address ;  and,  in  the  end.  Chandler  gava 
them  his  name  and  co-operation. 

The  sermon  had  l>een  ofEciously  dispersed  through  London  fro4  , 
hand  to  hand,  and  Tennent  was  sadly  discouraged;  and  liis  success 
in  obtaining  funds  amazed  liim  and  delighted  him,  as  a  graolouii 
"regarding  of  the  cry  of  the  destitute." 

Having,  at  Edinburgh,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Assembly 
an  order  for  a  national  eoUectlon,  Tennent  went  to  Glasgow  anij; 
to  Ireland.     He  attended  the  General  Synod ;  and  they  agreed  tft 
make  a  collection  through  all  their  bounds.     The  Presbytery  o^  | 
Antrim, "  the  New  Light,"  Non-subscribers,  fast  unking  into  Ariaa-  , 
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ism,  did  the  same.  He  was  advised  to  make  private  collections  in 
Dablin.  He  returned  to  London  earlj  in  October,  having  received, 
in  Ireland,  above  five  hundred  pounds.  He  received  three  hundred 
and  siitv  pounds  for  the  education  of  pious  youth  for  the  ministry. 
He  sailed  November  13,  and  reached  home  sufely. 

Burr*  wrote  to  Erslcine,  in  May,  1735,  that  the  labours  of  Ten- 
nent  had  been  blessed  in  Philadelphia;  in  June,  "he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  ensaged,"  and  there  was  much  to  encourage  liim. 

He  joined  with  Alison,  and  the  Presbyterians  generally,  in  op- 
posing the  throwing  off  of  the  Proprietary  government. 

In  1763,  he  began  to  need  an  assistant ;  and,  the  congregation 
being  regularly  summoned,  he  presided,  and,  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, a  call  was  made  out  for  Duffield,  of  Carlisle;  yet  he,  with  the 
tnuitees  of  the  building,  objected  to  the  presbytery's  considering  the 
call,  until  the  question  between  the  trustees  and  the  congregutioo 
had  been  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  prcsliytery  decided  that 
the  call  was  in  order,  and  gave  the  commissioners  leave  to  prose- 
OQte  it.  Donegal  Presbytery  declined  to  place  It  in  Duffield's 
banda.  The  Rev.  John  Murray,  from  Ireland,  was  then  called 
anil  ordained;  but  the  synod  would  nut  acknowledge  him,  and  be 
was  soon  cast  off. 

He  died  January  23, 1764.  President  Finley  preached  at  his 
fnneral. 

He  made  his  will  October  SO,  1763,  giving  three  hnndred  pounds 
and  his  library  to  his  son  Gilbert,  and  directing  that  he  should  be 
pat  to  learning,  in  the  hope  that  God  would  prepare  him  for  the 
mitiifitry.  He  provides  also  for  bis  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Cor- 
nelia. He  constituted  his  wife,t  his  brother  William,  and  the  wor- 
ehipfal  John  Lyal,  of  New  Brunswick,  the  guardians  of  his  children, 
they  being  very  young.  His  son  was  lost  at  sea.  One  daughter 
married  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  other  died  young. 

As  he  drew  near  Itis  end,  every  symptom  of  dissolution  filled 
him  with  comfort.  Ilia  disposition,  naturally  calm,  vae  eweetened 
by  piety, 

Tennent  was  taller  than  most  men,  and  every  way  proportion- 
able ;  grave  and  venerable ;  affable,  condescending,  and  communi- 
cative. He  was  endeared  by  his  openness  and  undisguised  ho- 
nt-sty,  eminent  for  public  spirit  and  great  fortitude ;  his  mind  was 
enriched  by  much  reading,  and  his  heart  was  laden  with  a  rich  ex- 
perience of  divine  grace.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  equalled  by  few ; 
(lis  reasoning  was  strong,  his  language  forcible  and  often  sublime ; 
hia  manner,  warm  and  earnest.  Most  pungent  were  bis  addresses 
to  the  conscience.  With  admirable  dexterity  he  exposed  the  false 
hope  of  the  hypocrite,  and  searched  the  corrupt  heart  to  the  bot- 
tiira.     He  said  of  some  of  his  earliest  sermons,  that  he  begged 

*  UilUea'i  CoUeciioBE,  Bodu'b  edition.  f  ^^-  Bu»li  Bptfford,  widav. 


land,  during  the  Revival.  He  replied,  he  Iwrdly  knew  w 
preached ;  he  bad  no  time  to  studj.  The  many  yeurs  he  bai 
in  diligent  preparation,  and  his  prevailing  absorption  in 
things,  nobly  quahfied  him  to  preach  without  effort.  The 
pings  of  hia  lips  were  as  choice  silver. 

He  was  a  mark  for  many  archera.  They  emptied  their  i 
on  him ;  he  was  sore  wounded  by  their  calumnies ;  but  he  ' 
off  the  venomous  beasts,"  and  lived,  serving  Christ,  appro 
God  and  acceptable  to  men. 

The  publications  of  Tennent,  like  "the  fourth  part  of  tl 
of  Jacob,"  are  not  to  be  numbered.  The  earliest  seems  t 
been  a  sermon  preached  in  New  York  in  March,  1734  ;  in 
"  A  Solemn  Warning  to  a  Secure  World  from  the  God  of  t 
majesty ;  or,  the  Presumptuous  Sinner  detected,  his  Pleas 
dered,  and  bis  Doom  displayed;"  to  which  is  added  the  life 
brother,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Tennent.  "  The  Necessity  of  Re 
Violence  to  Durable  Happineea,"  preached  at  Perth  Amboj 
29,  1735 ;  two  sermons  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  i 
Banctification,  contrition,  and  an  acceptable  appreciation  of 
fering  Saviour,  preached  at  New  Brunswick  in  July  and  j^ 
1736.  A  volume  of  his  sacramental  discourses  was  prin 
Boston,  in  1739;  his  sermon  on  an  "Unconverted.  Ministi 
1740;  on  the  "Priestly  Office  of  Christ,"  preached  at  New 
wick,  in  1741 ;  on  the  death  of  Captain  Grant,  in  1756 ;  on 
lie  Fasting,"  in  1749 ;  on  "  Religious  Zeal,"  in  1750 ;  on  the 
of  being  Quiet,"  and  at  the  opening  of  the  synod,  in  175i: 
was  struck  by  lightning ;  and  the  eagerness  of  some  to  proc 
as  a  judgment  led  him  to  preach  a  sermon  and  print  it, 
"Righteousness  of  the  Scribes,"  in  1740;  his  Moravian  se 
in  1742;  "The  Examiner  Examined,"  in  1743;  on  a  thai 
ing,  and  on  another  pubhc  occasion,  and  a  third  on  Admira 
thewa's  victory,  in  1744;  on  the  success  of  the  expedition  t 
Louisburg,  in  1745. 

He  published,  in  1746,  a  volume  of  twenty-three  sermons  on  i 
ant  subjects,*  embracing  "Man's  ChiefEnd,"  "The  Divine  Aui 
of  the  Scriptures,"  "The  Divine  Attributes,"  and  "The  Tr 

A  French  privateer  came  into  Delaware  Bay  in  December, 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  mot  in  the  New  Meeting-hou! 
formed  an  association  for  defence.  Tennent  preached  to 
from  Exodus  xv.  8: — "The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  A  larg( 
her  of  copieaf  lay  unsold  when  the  British  held  the  city.  an< 
torn  up  for  cartridges.     The  sermon  being  attacked,  he  pub 
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inthin  a  month,  "Defensive  War  consistent  with  Christianity," 
— the  animadverHions  on  which  he  repelled,  in  1748,  by  a  tliird 
punphlet : — "Defensive  War  Defended." 

In  1748,  he  printed  a  Fast-sermon,  and  one  preached  before  a 
sacramental  solemnity ;  in  1749,  on  the  "  Display  of  Divine  Jub- 
ticc  in  the  Propitiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ;"  in  1756,  one  before 
<7aptain  Vanderepiegel  8  company ;  in  1758,  several  on  important 
subjects ;  and,  amid  bis  closing  days,  be  issued  an  ^'Address  on  the 
l^te  Invasion  of  American  Liberty  by  the  Stamp  Act."  Most  of 
-fthese  are  very  rare,  being  scattered  in  public  libraries.  They  are 
mil  creditable  to  his  abilities,  were  serviceable  in  their  time,  and, 
IksTiDg  served  their  generation,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 


AECHIBALD  McCOOK 

Was  received  as  a  etodent  from  Ireland,  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery, in  March,  1726,  and  was  licensed,  September  13,  having  sub- 
Bcribed  the  Westminster  Confession.  He  was  sent  to  Kent,  in 
Delaware,  embracing  Dover,  St.  Jones,  and  Mother  Hill,  was  called 
March  28,  1727,  and  ordained  June  7.  Houston  proclaimed,  and 
Tbonuon  preached.     He  died  before  September. 

The  desolate  condition  of  the  people  in  Kent  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  presbytery  in  1714,  Anderson  was  sent  aa  a  monthly 
supply;  Gclston  went  as  a  candidate,  in  1715 ;  and  the  next  year 
tWy  had  occasional  supplies  in  connection  with  Cedar  Creek,  in 
Suasex.  Cross  preached  for  them  monthly  for  several  years, 
and  Hook,  Thomas  Evans,  Steward,  and  Hntcheson  visited  them, 
They  had  also  Mr.  Peter  Finch,  probably  from  England,  for  a  sea- 
»oo.     After  McCook's  death,  they  had  supplies  for  several  yeare. 


EBENEZER  PEMBERTON, 

TnB  SOD  of  one  of  the  pastors  in  Boston,  was  born  in  1704,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1721.  When  licensed,  he  was  employed 
u  chaplain  at  Castle  William.* 

■  BobtHu'i  SeooDd  Cbnrdi,  Borton. 
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eongregation  on  ElizAbeth  Kivcr.  The  former  h&d  obtainetl  the 
promiBe  of  Anderson's  service;  but,  when  he  came  from  Scotlund, 
Le  felt  no  inclination  to  abide  with  them.  A  representation  was 
made  by  some  of  the  members  of  synod  in  1722,  "of  the  earnest 
desire  of  some  Protestunt  Dissenting  families  in  Virginia,  together 
with  a  comfortable  prospect  of  the  increase  of  our  interest  there." 
Conn,  of  Bladensburg,  Orme,  of  Marlborough,  and  Stewart,  of 
Monokin,  each  spent  four  weeks  there.  The  people  of  Virginia 
wrote  to  the  synod  in  1724 ;  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  recommended 
to  spend  some  Sabbaths  with  them,  and  the  three  brethren  in 
Maryland  were  appointed  each  to  preach  for  them  four  Sabbath 
days.  Jones  and  Andrews  wrote  to  the  people,  and  Dickinson  and 
Cross  prepared  an  address  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  Only 
Orme  went.  The  people  again  wrote,  and  the  synod  referred  the 
whole  affair  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  That  body  had  met 
two  days  before,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1724;  and,  "a  reprc- 
eentation*  being  made  of  Mr.  Wm.  McMillan  to  the  presbytery,  as 
a  fit  and  hopeful  candidate  for  the  ministry,  they,  being  satisGed 
with  his  testimonials,  order  him  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  Gen.  xxxiii. 
2,  at  our  next,  and  till  then  defer  his  extemporary  trials. 

"September  17. — Mr.  McMillan  delivered  a  popalar  sermon  on 
Gen.  xxxiii.  2,  and  underwent  some  tryals  in  extemporary  questions, 
88  appointed,  in  both  which  he  was  approven :  the  fui-ther  con- 
sideration of  his  affair  is  deferred  till  our  next  sederunt  at  While 
Clay  Creek. 

"  September  22. — The  affair  of  Mr.  McMillan  being  reassumed, 
the  presbytery  took  tryal  of  him  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
were  highly  satisfied ;  and,  considering  the  difficulties  he  lies  under 
to  attend  another  Jyet  for  further  tryals,  together  with  the  deso- 
latcness  of  the  people  at  Virginia,  and  being  fully  satisfied  with 
the  tryals  tliey  have  taken  of  him,  do  allow  and  license  him  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ."  He  then  subscribed  a  declaration 
of  his  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  being  the  first 
vho  is  recorded  to  have  done  so. 

He  was  ordered  to  supply  the  people  of  Virginia  during  his 
abode  there, — Mr.  Stewart  to  give  them  one  Sabbath  in  October, 
and  Mr.  Conn  one  Sabbath  in  Alay. 

Of  him  we  know  nothing  further;  nor  has  the  locality  been 
ascertained,  which  is  designated  as  "Virginia."  In  the  March 
following  hia  licensure,  the  people  of  Coventry  petitioned  for  sup- 
plies,— making  it  probable  that  it  was  Rehoboth,  on  Pocomoke,  in 
Coventry  parish,  with  Accomac  county,  which  contained  "the 
people  of  Virginia,"    Occasional  supplies  were  sent  to  them  till  1727. 
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'THOMAS  CREAGHEAD 

■ 

Is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  waa 
probably  the  son  of  Robert  Greaghead,  the  minister  of  Donouj^ 
more.  He  was  at  Londonderry  in  the  time  of  the  siege :  he  left 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  and  protracted  leaguer,  and 
removed  to  Glasgow.  His  little  work  for  communicants  is  practiealy 
valuable,  and  still  frequently  reprinted. 

Thomas  Greashead  is  said  to  have  studied  medicine  as  well  aa 
divinity ;  and,  after  being  settled  in  Ireland  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
he  came,  in  1715,  to  New  England.  He  was  employed  in  the  minisn 
try  at  Freetown,  near  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Gotten  Mather^, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hathaway,  22nd,  Fifth  month,  1718,  regretting  that 
unkind  treatment  of  some  of  the  people  had  prevented  the  settle^ 
ment  of  that  gentleman's  gracious  and  worthy  relative  in  Freetown. 
'^  You  will  excuse  me  that  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  give  a  demons 
stration  of  the  wisdom  that  is  firom  above,  and  encourage  Mr; 
Greaghead  in  the  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged."  21st,  Fifth 
month,  1719:  *^You  can't  be  insensible  that  tihe  minister  whom 
our  glorious  Lord  hath  graciously  sent  among  you,  is  a  man  of  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  a  great  blessing  to  your  plantation.  BIrw 
Greaghead  is  a  man  of  singular  piety,  meekness,  humility,  and  in^ 
dustry  in  the  work  of  God.  All  that  are  acquainted  with  him  have 
a  precious  esteem  of  him,  and  if  he  should  be  driven  from  among 
you,  it  would  be  such  a  damage,  yea,  such  a  ruin,  as  is  not  with* 
out  horror  to  be  thought  of."  These  entreaties  were  vain.  Greag^ 
head  left  in  1728,  and  is  said,  in  President  Stiles's  papers,  to  have 
gone  to  the  Jerseys. 

Backus,  the  Baptist  historian,  said  that  he  treated  the  people  so 
abusively  for  their  neglect  to  clear  off  the  arrears,  that  they,  in 
disgust,  would  not  consent  to  settle  another  minister.  They  who 
wrong  a  minister  of  his  salary  are  never  slow  to  rob  him  of  his 
good  name.  They  continued  twenty-five  years  without  the  stated 
ministration  of  the  gospel,  chiefly  through  unwillingness  to  pay  a 
regular  salary.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1747, 
and  the  Rev.  Silas  Brett  was  settled,  his  support  not  being  col^ 
lected  as  a  tax,  but  contributed  at  each  man's  pleasure.  After 
thirty  years  of  faithful  labour,  he  was  dismissed.  The  church  nevet 
had  another  pastor,  and  became  extinct  after  the  Revolution. 

Greaghead  was  received  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  Jan.  28, 1724^ 
and  James  Smith  and  John  Hoge  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
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Elk,  with  a  call  for  him.  Tlie  next  month,  John  Montgomery 
John  Campbell  presented  a  call  for  him  from  White  Clay, 
accepted  it,  having  leave  to  supply  Brandywine  every  third  Sab- 
bath ;  he  was  installed,  Sept.  22,  Hiitcheson  officiating.  In  No- 
vember, 1728,  his  people,  being  now  able  to  make  up  his  full  sup- 
port, luked  for  the  whole  of  hia  time:  the  reqaesl  was  gronted; 
but  he  was  directed  to  supply  Brandywine  every  fifth  Sabbath,  and 
to  catechize  there  as  formerly. 

He  removed  to  Lancaster  county,  and  in  September,  173-3,  a 
call  from  Pequea  being  presented  to  Donegal  Presbytery  by  Patrick 
Moor,  commissioner,  he  accepted  it,  and  was  installed  on  Wednes- 
day, the  last  day  of  October. 

Donegal  Presbytery  always  speak  of  him  as  "  Father  Creaghesd," 
and  hia  name  stands  first  on  their  book,  and  on  that  of  Newcastle, 
among  the  suhseribers  to  the  Confession. 

His  people  having  besought  the  presbytery  to  meet  with  them 
and  hear  their  complaint  against  him,  the  case  was  opened  in  May, 
1736.  The  charge  was  that  he  had  suspended  hia  wife  from  church 
privileges  without  consulting  the  session  :  be  replied  that,  the  reason 
for  this  being  known  only  to  himself,  the  session  were  not  compe- 
tent to  advise ;  besides,  he  had  not  resolved  on  it  till  the  Satur- 
day nigbt  preceding  the  sacrament.  The  presbytery  judged  that 
he  was  under  a  delusion  or  delirium  of  the  head,  and  directed  him 
to  restore  her,  and  not  to  insist  on  having  his  son  John  and  his 
■wife  live  under  his  roof.*  His  usefulness  being  at  an  end,  be  was 
dismissed,  Sept.  7,  1736,  and  was  sent  to  supply  Monada,  (now 
Hanover,)  Paxton,  and  Conedoguinnet.  In  November,  Robert 
Henry  presented  a  call  for  liim  from  Hopewell.  The  difficulties 
about  the  boundaries  of  Hopewell  and  Pennsborough  were  settled 
by  allowing  the  former  to  build  at  the  Great  Spring;  from  which 
it  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Big  Spring,  Anderson  and  Thom- 
son objected  to  allowing  him  to  preach  until  the  trouble  in  his 
family  was  allayed.  After  considerable  discussion,  Mrs.  Creag- 
head,  being  present,  was  asked,  and  she  said  she  had  no  cause  for 
complaint  against  her  husband.  Alexander  Creaghead  was  ap- 
pointed to  install  him ;  but,  failing  to  do  so,  the  service  was  per- 
formed by  Bertram,  of  Derry,  on  the  second  Friday  in  October, 
1738.  He  is  said  to  have  expired  in  the  pulpit,  dropping  dead 
after  prononncing  the  benediction,  at  the  close  of  April,  1739. 
H£  lies  without  a  monument,  being  buried,  it  is  said,  under  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  meeting-house  at  Big  Spring, 

He  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  from  New  England  by  his 
younger  brother,  who  settled  first  at  Donegal  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  Hia  family  is  ex- 
tensively spread  through  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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Thomas  Creaghead  is  said  to  have  left  five  children, — George, 
Thomas,  John,  Margaret,  and  Jane,  irife  of  Rev.  Adam  Boyd. 
George  probably  remained  in  Delaware  when  his  father  removed 
to  Pequea,  and  was  a  judge,  and,  in  1770,  an  elder  from  Lower 
Brandywine.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Council  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  His  son.  Captain  William  Creaghead, 
removed  to  Virginia,  was  an  elder  in  Davies's  Church  in  Hanover, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Lunenburg  bounty, — ^a  man  of  great 
intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  piety.* 

Family  tradition  represents  one  of  Thomas  Creaghead's  sons  to 
have  been  a  minister  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, — ^making 
it  probable  that  Alexander  Creaghead,  of  Middle  Octorara,  wa0 
his  son. 

Creaghead  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in 
New  England :  he  was  employed  by  our  presbyteries  to  correspond 
with  ministers  on  their  arrival  there.  He  wrote  to  the  Rev.  John 
McKinstry,  afterwards  of  Ellington,  Connecticut,  and  to  the  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  afterwards  of  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  to  come  to 
these  parts ;  he  also  wrote  in  1736,  in  the  synod's  name,  to  Boston, 
to  the  newly-formed  Presbyterian  congregation  there. 
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Came  from  Ireland  to  New  England  and  was  received  by  Newcastle 
Presbytery  as  a  probationer,  July  29, 1724,  was  employed  at  New 
London,  Connecticut, f  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  in  his 
native  land.  After  preaching  for  a  few  months  at  Elk  River,  An- 
drew Steel  and  Roger  Lawson,  commissioners  from  that  congrega- 
tion, presented  a  call  for  him  in  September.  He  accepted  it,  Oct.  5, 
and  Robert  Finney,  with  two  other  commissioners,  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  ordained  speedily.     He  was  ordained  on  the  15th. 

In  March,  1726,  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  heal  the  difference 
which  had  arisen  on  "settling  the  seats'*  in  the  meeting-house  on 
the  branches  of  Elk.  They  ordained  that  the  minister's  seat  should 
be  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit ;  that  William  Finney  should  have 
his  choice  of  the  seats  assigned  to  William  Hoge  and  Andrew 
Steel ;  and  that  Roger  Lawson  and  Abraham  Emmet  should  ex- 
change seats. 

*  Dr.  Alexander,  who  knew  him  weU  and  valued  him  highly,  mentions  him  in  his 
History  of  Colonization  as  one  of  the  first  to  broach  the  idea  of  restoring  our  co- 
loured people  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

f  MSS.  in  Secretary's  office,  Hartford. 
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A  long,  wearisome,  and  unwise  contest  grew  out  of  Houston's  nn- 
willingneas  to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  people  living  on  the 
northeast  of  Great  Elk.  He  and  the  body  of  his  people  opposed 
the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  there,  and  were  at  laat  contented 
to  admit,  that  they  had  received  no  damage,  from  estahlishing  a 
separate  congregation  at  New  London. 

He  was  installed  pastor  of  Gooilwill  or  WallkUl  congregadon,  in 
Orange  county,  New  York,  before  May,  1741),  and  died  in  the  foU 
lowing  October,  aged  forty-eight.* 

In  1743,  the  synod  agreed  to  remit  his  bond,  dated  July  25, 
1740,  in  favour  of  hia  widow  and  family.  His  descendants  still 
remain  in  Orange  county. 
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Was  horn  at  Ealljmonev,  Ireland,  in  1692,  and  came  to  New  Eng- 
land as  a  probationer  in  17^2  or  '23;  and,  being  minded  to  return 
to  hia  native  country,  he  was  furnished  hy  Cotton  Mather  with  a 
commendatory  oertificate,t  dated  June  10,  1724.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Creaghead's,  he  relinquished 
his  design,  and  was  received  under  the  care  of  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery in  July.  He  was  sent  to  Octorara,  with  directions  to  supply 
Newcastle  and  Conestoga.  In  September,  Arthur  Park  and  Cor- 
nelius Rowan  presented  a  call  for  him  from  Octorara  ajid 
"PikquiE,"  which  he  accepted  in  October,  and  Cornelius  Rowan 
and  John  Dever  appeared  as  rejiresentativea  to  solicit  his  ordi- 
nation. He  was  ordained  on  the  13tb  at  Octorara,  Creaghead, 
Gillespie,  Hook,  Thomas  Evans,  and  Hutcbeson,  with  bis  elder, 
Dr.  Peter  Boucbelle,  being  present. 

Sadsbury  is  the  township,  and  Octorara  the  stream,  which  give 
names  to  the  congregation.  They  had  supplies  from  1721,  and  had 
been  directed  to  "gratify"  the  ministers  sent  to  them  and  not  let 
tbem  go  home  unpaid.  In  Oct.  1727,  the  families  on  the  west  side  of 
Octorara  asked  for  one-third  of  his  labours,  and  it  appeared  they  could 
raise  fifty-one  pounds.  It  being  shown  that  the  site  selected  for  their 
meeting-house  was  nine  miles  distant  by  one  road  and  eleven  miles 
by  another,  from  the  Octorara  house,  Boyd  was  directed  to  spend 
every  sixth  Sabbath  at  Middle  Octorara ;  Nottingham  being  called 
the  Mouth  of  Octorara,  or  Lower  Octorara.  The  Forks  of  Brandy- 
wine  composed  part  of  bis  field  till  1734. 
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Ten  days  after  his  ordination,  Oct.  23, 1725,  Boyd  married  Jane, 
the  daughter  of  Greaghead,  of  White  Glaj. 

Alexander  Greaghead,  her  relative,  if  not  her  brother,  became 
the  minister  of  the  adjoining  congregation  of  Middle  Octorara. 
In  the  progress  of  the  Great  Revival,  a  large  portion  of  Boyd's 
congregation  left  hinx  and  joined  the  Brunswick  brethren.  He 
therefore  asked  leave,  Aug.  11,  1741,  to  accept  the  invitation 
given  him  by  the  fraction  of  Brandywine  which  adhered  to  the  Old 
Bide,  and  which  o£fered  him  twenty  pounds  for  half  of  his  time. 

At  this  period  commences  Boyd's  account-book,  full  of  minuta 
memoranda,  extending  down  to  his  last  days.  He  had  used  the 
book  for  his  exercises  while  in  the  grammar-school;  it  containf 
several  sermons,  in  cramped,  abbreviated  letters.  The  first 
entry  is : — 

^'  Fforks  records,  &c.,  commencing  11th  August,  1741." 
It  embraces  the  payments  of  each  subscriber,  with  the  offsets,  the 
time  of  their  death  or  removal,  and  the  attending  circumstances. 

He  says  his  relation  to  Forks  was  dissolved  ''  most  irregularly  in 
in  1758,"  and  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  Octorara  engaged  to 
pay  for  two-thirds  of  his  time.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  synod 
to  Newcastle  Presbytery,  on  account  of  the  fewness  of  the  members ; 
and  on  the  union,  he  seems  to  have  acted  harmoniously  and  com- 
fortably with  his  brethren,  though  the  maiority  was  of  the  New  Side. 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  he  asked  supplies  for  his  pulpit ;  and  the 
New-Side  congregation,  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sterling,  united 
with  his  people  in  calling  Foster.  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  pre- 
sided on  this  occasion.  May  2,  1768 ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  pay 
Boyd  twenty-five  pounds  yearly  durine  his  life.  He  was  able  to  be 
present  at  Foster's  ordination,  and  diM  Nov.  23, 1768.  His  widow 
survived  till  Nov.  6,  1779.  He  left  five  daughters  and  five  sons. 
The  eldest,  John,  is  said  to  have  been  licensed,  and  to  have  died 
young ;  Thomas  settled  on  a  plantation,  given  him  by  his  father ; 
Andrew  remained  upon  the  homestead ;  Adam  resided  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  and  commenced  the  Gape  Fear  Mercury,*  in  Oct.  1767 ; 
he  was  a  true  friend  of  liberty,  '^  much  respected,  and  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Gommittee  of  Safety."  He  engaged  to  resume  the 
publication  of  his  paper,  Jan.  30,  1775,  and,  the  next  year,  ex- 
changed the  press  for  the  pulpit.  He  was  chaplainf  of  the  North 
GaroTina  Brigade. 

Samuel,  the  youngest,  entered  Mr.  McDowell's  school  at  Elk  in 


*  GoTemor  Swain's  Sketch  of  the  Ooenpation  of  North  Carolina  bj  the  British,  in 
the  North  Carolina  Union  Magazine.  Wheeler,  in  his  Slcetches  of  North  Carolina, 
calls  him  an  Englishman.  Colonel  Andrew  Boyd,  of  Octorara,  writing  to  his  mo- 
ther-in-law of  the  war  in  the  Southern  colonies,  mentions  the  report  that  the  Brl* 
tish  haye  seized  Wilmington,  **  where  mj  brother  Adam  is." 

t  Stiles  MSS.,  New  HaTen. 
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the  Butniner  of  1760,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Collef^e  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1764.  He  entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  re* 
moved  to  Virginia, 

He  was  a  man  of  property,  and  of  great  exactness,  recording  in 
vhat  articles  his  salary  was  paid ;  thus,  John  Long  paid  by  publi- 
cations (as  a  magistratt)  of  marriages  and  estrays,  and  hy  a  riddle. 
His  hearers  seem  to  hare  been  uniformly  commendable  in  regard 
to  his  support :  several  remembered  him,  in  their  dying  testaments, 
by  small  bequests.  Many  of  them  removed  over  the  river,  and  to 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

EuB  marriage-portions  to  his  daughters  were  large,  according  to 
the  notions  of  that  day,  and  show  the  thought fulnesa  ae  well  as  tho 
liberality  of  the  parents.     A  few  of  his  sermons  are  in  my  hands. 

On  hia  tombstone  b  engraved : — "  Forty-four  years  pastor  of  thia 
church." 


NOTES  PARRIS 

Was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  of  Salem  village,  Massa- 
chusetts, so  mournfully  conspicuous  in  giving  life  and  vehemence  to 
the  delusion  and  the  judicial  murders  for  witchcraft.  He  was  bora 
in  1692,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1721.  He  preached  at 
Cohanzy  from  1724  to  1729,  when,  having  fallen  under  serious 
imputations,  he  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  to  New  England. 
Dickinson  was  directed  to  write  to  Boston  and  state  the  circum- 
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GaADUATBD  at  Tale  in  1723,  and  became  the  pastor  of  Weat^ 
field  and  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  in  1727, — the  latter  including  the 
present  congregations  of  Morristown,  Chatham,  and  Parsippany. 
The  Westfield*  congregation  gave  him,  as  "  a  settlement"  on  ms 
accepting  their  call,  one  hundred  acres  of  their  parsonage-lands  in 
fee-simple.     "A  settlement"  in  land  or  money  was  the  uniform 

•Rev.  Jaa.  N.  lIiiDttiiic's  fliBtorioal  Discourse  at  WestG«ld.  It  wnuld  apprar  Uiai 
HuiOTtr  did  the  snioe.  Hia  hoDsa  hnTing  beea  buraed,  Mr.  Budd  nude  &  aen  dugd. 
— Kit.  Job.  P,  Xuttle,  Ruckawny,  New  Jeraej. 


New  England  custom,  and  was  freqneiit  in  Pennsylvania,  it  being 
understood  that  the  minister  was  to  spend  his  days  in  their  service. 
At  Westfield,  all  who  ohose  bonnd  themselves  by  a  covenant  to  be 
assessed  according  to  their  property,  to  make  up  whatever  was  de- 
ficient  in  the  pastor's  salary. 

The  first  time  Hubbell  met  with  the  synod,  he  put  in  a  protest 
with  Webb  and  others,  and  seems  for  years  to  have  relinquishecl  all 
connection  with  it.  In  1732,  his  name  appears  asain  on  the  Re« 
cords,  bnt  generally  as  an  absentee.  In  1780,  he  gave  up  the 
charge  of  Hanover. 

He  was  present  as  a  correspondent  at  the  meeting  of  the  com** 
mission  in  Hemphill's  case;  and,  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  that  unworthy  man,  it  is  said  that  Hubbell  avowed  that  ^^  any 
method  of  promoting  a  good  catise  was  innocent  and  lawful." 

He  prosecuted  a  claim  for  arrears,  which  led  to  his  dismission  in 
1745,  just  before  his  death. 


GILBERT  TENNENT, 

The  oldest  son  of  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  was  bom  in  the  county 
Armagh,*  Feb.  5,  1708,  before  his  father  entered  into  orders. 

He  was  converted,  through  the  exertions  of  his  father,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic.  He  was  educated  by  him, 
and  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  May,  1725.  He 
received  in  the  fall  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  by  that  institution  for  the 
first  time  in  1774,  and  he  was  the  third  person  on  whom  it  was  be- 
stowed. He  was  called,  Dec.  29,  to  Newcastle,  and,  after  remain- 
ing some  time,  abruptly  left.  The  congregation  and  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle  complained  of  his  departure ;  and  a  letter  was  pro- 
duced, declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  call.  The  synod  concluded 
that  his  conduct  was  too  hastv  and  unadvised ;  and  the  moderator 
reproved  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  use  more  deliberation  and  cau- 
tion in  future.     The  rebuke  was  sharp,  and  he  took  it  tneekly.f 

He  was  ordained  at  New  Brunswick,  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery, 
in  the  fall  of  1726.  He  would  have  been  called  soonBfter  to  Nor- 
walk,  had  not  the  Fairfield  Association  interposed  their  judgment  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  so  destitute  a  region  as  the  Jerseys. 

When  he  went  to  New  Brunswick,  he  found  tnere  several  excel- 
lent persons  who  had  been  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the 

*  Family  Record  in  Dr.  Alexander's  Log  College, 
t  MS.  Rtfoords  of  Newcastle  Pretbytery. 
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Rer.  TheodoruB  Jacobus  Frelinghuyscn.*  TLat  good  man  sent  him 
a  letter  on  the  necessity  of  rightly  dividing  the  word,  which  ex- 
cited in  him  a  greater  eamestDess  of  lahour.  He  waa  distreseed  at 
his  want  of  success  :  though  greatly  admired  and  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  there  was  no  instance  of  a  saving  change  in  any  of  bU 
hearers  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  his  settlement.  A 
severe  fit  of  sickness  gave  him  affecting  views  of  etcrDity,  and  he 
was  exceedingly  grieved  that  he  had  done  so  little  for  God.  On 
recovering,  he  examined  many  professing  Christians,  and  found 
their  hope  to  rest  on  sand.  With  those  he  dealt  faithfully.  Some 
were  apparently  converted ;  but  others  turned  to  be  his  enemies. 
He  preached  much  on  original  sin,  repentance,  and  the  nature  fuid 
the  necessity  of  conversion  :  a  considerable  number  around  wore 
hopefully  converted,  and  at  sacramental  seasons  there  were  fre- 
quently signal  displays  of  the  divine  presence  and  power.  "  New 
Brunswick  did  then  look  hke  a  field  the  Lord  has  blessed.  Alas ! 
now  (1744)  the  scene  is  altered." 

At  Staten  Island, — one  of  the  places  where  he  statedly  laboured,— 
there  was,  in  1728  or  '29,  a  more  general  concern ;  and  pretty  many 
were  converted.  Once,  while  preaching  from  Amos  vi.  1,  the  people, 
careless  before,  were  so  affected,  that  they  fell  on  their  knees  to  cry 
formercy,and  the  general  inquiry  was, "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

In  1738,  he  laid  before  the  synod  "sundry  large  letters"  which 
had  passed  between  him  and  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  on  the  subject  of 
the  true  motive  that  should  influence  our  obedience  to  God :  whether 
it  should  be  wholly  a  desire  for  God's  glory,  or  whether,  with  this 
desire,  there  should  be  a  desire  for  our  own  happiness ;  Is  disinte- 
rested benevolence  the  essence  of  holiness  ?  The  large  committee 
to  whom  the  papers  were  referred,  heard  both  parties,  and  delayed 
their  decision  for  a  year.  They  presented  a  wise,  happy  statement 
of  the  true  doctrine ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Tennent.  lie  again  in- 
troduced the  business  in  1740 ;  but  the  synod,  by  a  large  majority, 
refused  to  consider  it.  This  he  represented  in  his  paper,  wluch  he 
read  a  few  days  after,  on  the  deplorable  state  of  the  ministry,  as  a 
alighting  and  shufQing  the  late  debate  about  the  glory  of  God,  and 
as  sanctioning  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
seeking  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  happiness,  and  that  self- 
love  is  the  foundation  of  all  obedience. 

At  this  time,  he  corresponded  with  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine ; 
and  Whiteficld,  in  giving  them  his  advice,  enforces  it  by  saying, 
"  Onr  dear  brother  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  thinks 
the  same,  and  said  he  would  write  to  you  about  it." 

On  hearing  Tennent  preach,  Whitefield  said,  "Never  before 
heard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.  Ho  went  to  the  bottom  indeed, 
and  did  not  daub  with  untempered  mortar.     He  convinced  me  more 
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and  more  that  we  can  preach  the  gospel  no  farther  than  we  have 
experienced  the  power  of  it  in  our  hearts.  I  fonnd  what  a  babe 
and  novice  I  was  in  the  things  of  God.  He  is  a  son  of  thunder, 
whose  preaching  must  either  convert  or  enrage  hypocrites." 

Whitefield  preached,  Nov.  20,  "  about  noon,  for  near  two  hours, 
in  worthy  Mr.  Tennent's  meeting-house,  to  a  lar^e  assembly  ga» 
thered  from  all  parts ;  and  amongst  them,  as  he  told  me,  there  was 
a  great  body  of  solid  Christians ;  and  again  at  three  and  seven. 
Several  were  brought  under  strong  convictions,  and  our  Lord's 
disciples  were  ready  to  leap  for  joy."  Tennent  sent  him  word, 
Dec.  1, 1739 : — "  Since  you  was  here,  I  have  been  among  my  people, 
dealing  with  them  plainly  about  their  souls'  state,  examining  them  aa 
to  their  experience,  telling  natural  people  the  danger  of  their  state, 
exhorting  them  that  were  totally  secure  to  seek  convictions  and 
those  that  were  convinced  to  seek  Jesus.  I  reproved  pious  people 
for  their  faults.  There  are  hopeful  appearances  among  pretty 
many  in  the  place  I  belong  to."  In  April,  it  was  said  two  had 
been  savingly  converted  in  November. 

Whitefield  wrote  to  him  from  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Dec  15, 

1739,  "  Be  not  angry  because  you  have  not  heard  from  me.  In- 
deed, I  love  and  honour  you  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ton 
are  seldom  out  of  my  thoughts.  I  trust  the  work  goes  on  glo- 
riously in  your  parts :    the  hand  of  the  Lord  brought  wondrous 

things  to  pass  before  we  left  Pennsvlvania Last  night  I 

read  the  affecting  account  of  your  brother  John.  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  that  righteous  man.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  my  brother,  en- 
treat the  Lord  that  I  may  grow  in  erace  and  pick  up  the  fragments 
of  my  time  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  Teach  me,  oh,  teach  me 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  Rebuke,  reprove,  exhort  me  with 
all  long-suffering  and  doctrine :  I  feel  I  am  but  a  babe  in  Christ. 
I  only  wish  I  was  more  worthy  to  subscribe  myself  your  affection- 
ate brother  and  servant  in  Christ." 

From  New  Brunswick,  April  28, 1740,  he  writes,  "  God  has  now 
brought  me  here,  where  I  am  blessed  with  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Tennent.  Indeed,  he  is  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus ;  and  God  is  pleased 
in  a  wonderful  manner  to  own  him  and  his  brethren.  The  congre- 
gations where  they  have  preached  have  been  surprisingly  convicted 
and  melted  down.  They  are  unwearied  in  doing  good,  and  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  compel  poor  sinners  to  come  in." 

To  Mr.  Habersham  he  wrote  from  Savannah,  June  25,  1740, 
"  I  like  the  Messrs.  Tennent  for  preaching  in  this  manner.  They 
wound  deep  before  they  heal :  they  know  there  is  no  promise  made 
but  to  him  that  believeth,  and  therefore  they  are  careful  not  to 
comfort  overmuch  those  that  are  convicted.  I  fear  I  have  been 
incautious  in  this  respect,  and  have  often  given  comfort  too  soon." 

To  Mr.  R ,  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  from  Charleston,  July  11, 

1740,  ^^  Keep  close,  my  dear,  friend,  keep  close  to  the  dear  Mr. 
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Tennents.  Under  God,  they  will  build  up  your  soul  on  your  most  bolj 
faith.     It  gladdens  my  heart  to  heur  of  their  success  in  the  Lord." 

WhitelieTd  went  to  New  BruiiBwick,  Nov.  C,  and  Tcniient,  of 
Freehold,  met  him,  besides  other  ministers.  It  was  settled  that 
Gilbert  should  go  to  Boston,  thuugh  he  pleaded  inability  for  so 
great  a  work.  His  first  wife  bud  lately  died ;  and  he  was  so  much 
supported  that  he  was  able  to  preach  her  funeral  sermon  while  she 
lay  before  him  in  the  coffin. 

Whitefield  wrote  to  Governor  Belcher,  at  Boston,  from  Philadel- 
phia, Nov.  9,  "  Great  things  has  the  great  Immanuel  done  for  me  and 
for  this  people  by  the  way.  The  word  has  been  attended  with 
much  power.  Surely  our  Lord  intends  to  set  America  in  a  flame. 
This  week,  Mr.  Tennent  proposes  to  set  out  for  Boston;  to  blow  up 
the  divine  flame  lately  kindled  there.  I  recommend  bim  to  your 
excellency  aa  a  solid,  judicious,  excellent  preacher.  Ue  will  be 
ready  to  preach  daily." 

Tenncnt  took  Long  Island  in  his  way ;  and  his  labours  were 
greatly  blessed.  At  Newport,  there  waa  a  considerable  concern. 
He  preached  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Isliind,  from  Matt.  xi.  28,  in  going, 
and,  returning,  from  Gen.  lii.  0 ;  rousing  up  the  people,  and  filliug 
eome  with  great  wrath.     He  waked  up  the  conscience. 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  Dec,  13.  His  first  sermon  was  on  "  The 
KighteousnesB  of  the  Scribes,"  and  was  speedily  printed.  It  wae  a 
period  of  protracted  and  unexampled  cold ;  Long  Island  Sound 
was  frozen  across.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Church  missionary  at 
Boston,  laments  to  the  Venerable  Society  that  "  Gilbert  Tennent* 
afflicted  US  more  than  the  most  intense  cold  and  snow.  Though 
vulgar,  crude,  and  boisterous,  yet  tender  and  delicate  peraons  were 
not  deterred  from  hearing  him  at  every  opportunity.  The  ill 
effects  of  Whitefield'a  visit  might  have  worn  off,  if  his  followers 
could  have  been  preserved  from  writing;  but  they  carried  on  his 
design  with  too  great  success."  Dr.  Cutler  said  to  Dr.  Zachary 
Grey,  (Nicholls's  Lit.  Anecdotes,)  "  WhiteSeld  has  plagued  us  with 
a  vengeance,  especially  Ids  friends  and  followers.  Our  presses  are 
forever  teeming  with  books.  .  .  .  While  he  was  here,  the  town  was 
as  if  it  were  in  a  siege ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  coaches 
and  chaises.  He  lashed  and  anathematized  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. After  bim  came  one  Tennent,  a  minister,  impudent  and 
snucy,  and  told  them  they  were  damned.  This  charmed  them ;  and, 
in  the  dreadfullcat  winter  I  ever  saw,  people  wallowed  in  the  snow 
day  and  night,  for  the  benefit  of  his  beastly  brayings.  Many 
ended  their  days  under  these  fatigues.  Both  W.  and  T.  carried  more 
money  out  of  these  parts  than  the  poor  could  be  thankful  for."  He 
preached  for  neaHy  two  months.  The  assemblies  had  been  full  from 
the  time  Whitefield  preached ;  but  under  Tennent,  the  concern  be- 
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came  more  general  and  powerfaL  From  the  deep  and  terrible  con« 
victions  he  had  passed  through,  he  had  snch  a  lively  sense  of  the 
diyine  majesty,  holiness,  and  justice,  that  the  very  terrors,  of  God 
seemed  to  rise  in  his  mind  afresh  when  he  brandished  them  in  the 
eyes  of  unreconciled  sinners.  Some  of  the  most  stubborn  sinners 
were  made  to  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  in  lowly  submission. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  says  that  '^  in  private  he  was  seen  to  be  of 
considerable  parts  and  learning, — ^free,  gentle,  and  condescending : 
he  had  as  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  experimental  religion  as 
any  person  I  ever  conversed  with ;  his  preaching  was  as  searching 
and  rousing  as  any  I  ever  heard.  He  aimed  directly  at  the  heart 
and  conscience,  to  lav  open  numerous  delusions  and  i&ow  the  many 
secret,  hypocritical  shifts  in  religion,  and  to  drive  out  of  every  de» 
ceitful  refuge." 

His  preaching  produced  no  crying  out  or  falling  down :  he  did 
not  so  much  preach  the  terrors  of  the  law,  as  search  man's  delusive 
hopes,  show  their  utter  impotence  and  impending  danger.  He 
left  Boston,  March  2, 1741,  and  preached  his  farewell  from  Acts  zi. 
23.  He  was  exceeding  strict  in  cautioning  against  running  into 
the  church.  Yet,  the  opposers  say,  the  congregations,  while  he 
preached,  expressed  their  religious  joy  by  a  heartv  laugh^  and  that 
Tennent  laughed  over  those  who  were  under  conviction. 

He  preached  eight  sermons  at  Plymouth,  in  March,  with  good  re- 
sults, on  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  mankind  in  Adam ;  on  the  blind* 
ness  of  the  natural  man  in  the  things  of  Gkni;  on  the  utter  inability 
of  the  fallen  creature  to  relieve  itself;  and  on  justification  through 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ. 

In  Maine,  he  preached  seven  sermons  at  Piscataqua,  and  three  at 
East  York,  going  from  thence  to  Hampton,  N.H.,  and  Greenland ; 
at  Portsmouth,  six  or  seven  times,  his  voice  drowned  by  the  cries 
of  the  people  in  distress.  In  Massachusetts,  he  preached  three 
sermons  at  Bridgewater,  one  from  Matt.  xi.  28,  at  Taunton,  which 
awakened  only  a  few,  and  was  deep  and  lasting  in  only  two  in- 
stances. At  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  then  under  great  de* 
pression,  came  from  Middleborough  to  hear  him,  with  sensible  pre- 
judice, but  had  not  heard  three  sentences  of  his  prayer  before  he 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  God.  >'  I  desire  to  bless  Goa  for  that  ser- 
mon. I  never  saw  more  of  the  presence  and  p(^¥er  of  God  in 
prayer  and  preaching,  and  never  felt  more  of  the  power  of  God  ac- 
companying the  word  on  my  own  heart.  Every  word  made  its  own 
way.  I  felt  the  weight  of  it.  This  revived  in  me  the  ministry 
I  sat  under  in  my  ^outh."  At  Middleborough,  he  preached  from 
Bom.  vii.  9,  and  said  he  was  never  so  shut  up  but  once  before  in 
his  life.  No  one,  however,  perceived  it.  There  was,  however,  no 
effect  at  the  time ;  but  the  people  were  from  that  time  inclined  to 
hear,  and  half  a  dozen  were  awakened.  At  Lyme,  the  sermon,  from 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  9,  was  very  dulL    Paraona  was  afraid  several  timei 
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he  would  have  nothing  to  say.  One  was  convinoed.  Next  d»y 
the  text  was  Luke  xiii.  24:  the  audience  very  attentive  and  deeply 
affected.  There  was  much  visible  concern ;  bat  tlie  effects  were  far 
more  extensive  than  at  the  time  appeared.  At  the  East  Parish  of 
Lyme,  the  two  sermons  were  excellent,  and  were  attended  by  a 
great,  if  not  general,  awakening.  At  Saybrook,  he  gave  a  plain, 
searching  sermon.  At  New  Haven,  he  preached  seventeen  sermons. 
Several  were  in  the  college  hall.  The  concern  was  general  in  the 
college  and  in  the  town.  Among  the  pious  students  were  Brain- 
erd,  Bull,  and  David  Youngs.  They  visited  every  room  and  con- 
versed with  every  student.  Dr.  Sproat,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
Hopkins,  of  Newport,  were  brought  to  the  Saviour.  Hopkins  wb« 
about  twenty, — had  lately  heard  Whitefield :  he  thought  Tennent 
the  greatest  and  best  man  and  the  best  preacher  he  ever  saw  or 
heard.  "His  words  were  to  me  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver.  I  thought,  when  I  should  leave  college,  I  would  go  and 
live  with  him,  wherever  I  could  find  him."  A  large  number  of 
three  upper  classes  entered  the  ministry:  John  Grant,  Thomas 
Lewis,  Caleb  Smith,  Job  Prudden,  Aaron  Richards,  and  Thomas 
Arthur  became  pastors  in  our  church.  Tennent  regretted,  in 
1744,  having  kept  no  journal  of  this  tour, — the  hrokennees  of 
his  memory  preventing  his  drawing  up  a  full  account  of  it.* 

It  being  assumed  that  he  had  gone  into  New  England  on  the 
supposition  of  the  unregeneracy  and  uselessness  of  the  ministers, 
he  said  that  tha  reason  of  his  undertaking  the  tour  was  to  promote 
his  "progress  in  the  Christian  course,  by  that  continual  train  of 
labours  and  hardships  I  foresaw  I  should  he  engaged  in  and  ex- 

fiosed  to."  He  said  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  there  was  a 
amentahle  decline  in  that  region  :  but,  if  there  were  not,  "  do  not 
general  rules  admit  of  exceptions?  In  extraordinary  times,  when 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  is  poured  out,  may  not  extraordinary  methods  he 
pursued  without  censure?" 

Hereachedhomejust  before  the  division  of  the  synod,  and  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  May  31, 1741,  five  times,  and  baptic.ed  eight  adults. 
The  next  day  the  Protest  was  introduced.  He  published  at  once 
"An  Examination  and  Refutation  of  the  Protest."  He  soon 
lamented  the  rupture  and  the  sail  aspect  of  the  churches  through- 
out the  colonies,  and  yet  suffered  a  new  edition  of  the  Nottingham 
Sermon  to  appear.  The  rise  of  the  Moravians  troubled  him 
greatly ;  and  he  preached  against  them  at  New  York,  and  printed 
the  sermons  onRev.  iii.  3;  and  Colman  prefixed  a  preface.  To 
this,  "  Philalethes"  replied,  contrasting  Gilbert  with  Tennent,  and 

*  Gillie!.  He  prescbed  frequenlly  three  times  a  day.  Thirty  of  Uie  sladenu 
fiiUowcU  him  on  foot  to  MilTard,  and  for  this  wore  fined  by  the  rector.  The  unwni- 
puious  author  of  the  Accoimt  of  the  Stnte  of  ReliKioa  in  Xev  Eogluid  oiiica  Mr. 
whilefieltt'e  Vtail  EtjB,  "The college  in  CoDnetlleut  is  neacty  broke  u|i."  Teotieiit'i 
kbonn  at  Uarrud  CoUtge  w«m  blM*ed, 
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placing  in  opposite  colnmns  Us  self-contradictions,  accusing  him 
of  raising  a  hue  and  cry  after  Pharisees,  and  countenancing  such 

unlearned   ezhorters  as    D     ■    1    R — -^,   S ^1    K—h-r,  and 

L-y-r  P— — e.     He  without  delay  published,  "  The  Examiner  Exa- 
mined ;  or,  Gilbert  Tennent  harmonious." 

In  1744,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  took  charge  of  the 
Second  congregation:  his  feet  were  blistered  in  traversing  the 
streets  and  visiting  such  numbers  of  distressed  souls.  He  called 
on  Franklin  to  point  out  suitable  persons  from  whom  to  solicit  aid 
in  erecting  a  house  of  worship.  The  philosopher  told  ^^  the  enthu* 
siast"  to  call  on  everybody :  he  did  so,  and  built  the  church.  He 
ceased  his  former  method  of  uttering  his  discourses,  and  read  them. 
He  lamented  his  ^^  extravagancy  in  discarding  a  wig  and  wearing 
his  hair  loose  and  unpowdered,  with  a  large  greatcoat  fastened 
with  a  leathern  belt  for  his  outer  garment."  His  ministry  in  Philip 
delphia  was  in  the  main  unattended  with  encouraging  success. 
Andrews  said  to  Samuel  Mather,  April  17, 1746,  "  We  are  pretty 
quiet  at  present.  Tennent  lets  me  alone,  and  is  generally  mod^ 
rate ;  but  many  of  his  followers  grow  weary  of  him,  and  wish  for 
Whitefield's  return."  Tennent  now  assumed  that  persons  of 
moral  life,  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  should  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  and  argued  stre* 
nuously  against  his  own  former  practice. 

In  1749,  he  preached  and  printed  his  ^^  Irenieum,  a  Plea  for  the 
Peace  of  Jerusalem,"  to  effect  a  union  between  the  synods  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  He  did  full  justice  to  the  brethren  he  had 
so  bitterly  assailed,  and  especially  holds  up  Thomson-— once  the 
object  of  his  unsparing  invective — as  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
excellent  and  estimable  principles  of  his  Old-Side  associates.  He 
freely  justifies  them  from  the  charge  of  being  opposers  of  the  work 
of  God  or  heart-enemies  to  vital  godliness,— doing  it  as  cordially  as 
if  he  had  not  been  foremost  and  loudest  in  creating  these  unfavour- 
able impressions  of  them. 

Davenport  wrote  to  Bellamy,  May  29,  1758,  "  Blessed  be  the 
great  and  good  God  for  a  remarkable  reviving  and  quickening 
given  lately,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  Mr.  William  Tennent, 
and,  about  a  fortnight  after,  to  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  before  his  wife's 
death  and  since." 

His  second  wife,  Cornelia  Depeyster,  widow  of  Matthew  Clark- 
son,  made  a  hasty  flight,  March  19,  1758,  aged  fifty-seven ;  and 
early  in  May  he  buried  his  mother. 

His  family  being  taken  from  him,  he  consented  to  go  to  Great 
Britain,  in  conjunction  with  Davies,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  college. 
The  expectation  of  so  accomplished  a  companion  in  the  embassy 
was  an  encouragement  to  Davies  to  undertake  the  arduous  task. 

Whitefield  writes  in  June,  1758,   "I  am  glad  Mr.  Tennent  is 
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coming  over  with  Mr.  Davics.  If  they  come  with  their  old  fire,  I 
trust  ihey  wHl  be  enabled  to  do  wonders."  He  Bailed  Mov.  17,  and 
reached  LoDdon  ou  Christmm  day. 

Daries  was  "  deeply  aenaible  of  the  kindneea  of  Heaven  in  ordering 
his  father  uud  friend  to  bo  hia  companion,  not  only  for  the  right 
management  of  the  undertaking,  but  for  htB  aocial  comfort." 

Teunent  waa  cheerful  and  courageous  on  the  voyage,  and  preached 
from  John  iii.  5  of  a  Sabbath  evening.  The  sermon  w^s  judi- 
cious, plain,  pungent,  searching,  and  well  adapted  tu  do  good.  Hav- 
ing no  opportunity  to  address  the  people  at  another  time,  he  said, 
"  Where  there  is  no  good  to  be  done,  the  door  is  not  opened." 

The  next  evening  after  their  arrival  was  spent  with  Whitefield. 
Tennent's  heart  wu»  all  on  fire ;  and,  after  having  gone  to  bed,  he 
suggested  to  Davies  that  they  should  watch  and  pray ;  they  rose 
and  prayed  together  till  three  in  the  morning. 

*'  Tuesday,  Jan.  22. — Observing  at  Mr.  Chandler '«  that  our  col- 
lege would  be  a  happy  expedient  to  unite  the  German  Calvinbts 
with  the  English  Presbyterians,  Mr,  Smith,  afterwards  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Fliiladelphia,  replied  that  a  union  would  not  be 
desirable.'  Tennent  immediately  aoawered,  '  Union  in  a  good  thing 
is  always  desirable.'  Mr.  Chandler  said,  'I  have  seeu  a  very  ex- 
traordinary sermon  against  union,'  and  reached  him  his  Notting- 
ham Sermon.  Chandler  had  also  read  the  examination  of  Teoneal's 
answer  to  the  Protest.  All  that  we  could  say  had  no  effect.  He  told 
us  he  would  do  nothing  for  us.  The  next  day  we  waited  on  him, 
and  TcimeDt  made  honest,  humble  concessions; — that  the  sermon 
was  written  in  the  heat  of  his  spirit,  when  he  apprehended  a  re> 
markable  work  of  (jod  waa  oppused  by  a  set  of  ministers;  that 
some  of  the  sentiments  were  not  agreeable  to  his  present  opinions ; 
that  he  had  painted  sundry  things  in  too  strong  colours.  He  plead 
that  it  was  now  thirteen  years,  and  he  had  used  all  his  influence  to 
promote  union  between  ^e  synods.  He  produced  his '  Irenicum,' 
and  the  minutes  of  the  synod,  to  show  the  state  of  the  debate.  He 
urged  that,  if  the  sermon  was  faulty,  it  was  the  fault  of  one  man, 
and  should  not  be  charged  on  the  whole  body,"  Davies  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  pathetic  address ;  and,  in  the  end.  Chandler  gave 
them  his  name  and  co-operation. 

The  sermon  had  been  officiously  dispersed  through  London  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  Tennent  waa  sadly  discouraged;  and  his  success 
iu  obtaining  funds  amazed  him  and  delighted  him,  as  a  graoious 
"regarding  of  the  cry  of  the  destitute." 

Having,  at  Edinburgh,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Assembly 
an  order  for  a  national  collection,  Tennent  went  to  Glasgow  and 
to  Ireland,  He  attended  the  General  Synod ;  and  they  agreed  to 
make  a  collection  through  all  their  bounds.  The  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,  "the  New  Light,"  Non-suhscrihers,fa£t  sinking  into  Arian- 
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ism,  did  the  same.  He  was  advised  to  make  private  collections  m 
Dublin.  He  returned  to  London  early  in  October,  having  received^ 
in  Ireland,  above  five  hundred  pounds.  He  received  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  for  the  education  of  pious  youth  for  the  ministry* 
He  sailed  November  18,  and  reached  home  safely. 

Burr"*"  wrote  to  Erskine,  in  May,  1755,  that  the  labours  of  Ten** 
nent  had  been  blessed  in  Philadelphia ;  in  June,  '^  he  was  mor^ 
than  ordinarily  eneaj^ed,"  and  there  was  much  to  encourage  him. 

He  joined  with  Al^on,  and  the  Presbyterians  generally,  in  opi> 
posing  the  throwing  off  of  the  Proprietary  government. 

In  1762,  he  began  to  need  an  assistant;  and,  the  congregatiom 
being  regularly  summoned,  he  presided,  and,  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority,  a  call  was  made  out  for  Duffield,  of  Carlisle ;  yet  he,  with  the 
trustees  of  the  building,  objected  to  the  presbytery's  considering  th^ 
call,  until  the  question  between  the  trustees  ana  the  congregation 
had  been  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  presbytery  decided  that 
the  call  was  in  order,  and  gave  the  commissioners  leave  to  prose* 
oute  it.  Donegal  Presbytery  declined  to  place  it  in  Duffield'l 
hands.  The  I^v.  John  Murray,  from  Ireland,  was  then  called 
and  ordained ;  but  the  synod  would  not  acknowledge  him,  and  h^ 
was  soon  cast  off. 

He  died  January  28, 1764.  President  Finley  preached  at  hif 
funeral. 

He  made  his  will  October  20,^  1763,  giving  three  hundred  pounds 
and  his  library  to  his  son  Gilbert,  and  directing  that  he  should  be 
put  to  learning,  in  the  hope  that  God  would  prepare  him  for  the 
ministry.  He  provides  also  for  his  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Cor*> 
nelia.  He  constituted  his  wife,t  his  brother  William,  and  the  woto 
shipful  John  Lyal,  of  New  Brunswick,  the  guardians  of  his  children^ 
they  being  very  young.  His  son  was  lost  at  sea.  One  daughter 
married  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  other  died  youngs 

As  he  drew  near  his  end,  every  symptom  of  dissolution  filled 
him  with  comfort.  His  disposition,  naturally  calm,  was  sweetened 
by  piety. 

Tennent  was  taller  than  most  men,  and  every  way  proportion- 
able ;  grave  and  venerable ;  affable,  condescending,  and  communi- 
cative. He  was  endeared  by  his  openness  and  undisguised  hxh 
nesty,  eminent  for  public  spirit  and  great  fortitude ;  his  mind  was 
enriched  by  much  reading,  and  his  heart  was  laden  with  a  rich  ex- 
perience of  divine  grace.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  equalled  by  few ; 
his  reasoning  was  strong,  his  language  forcible  and  often  sublime ; 
his  manner,  warm  and  earnest.  Most  pungent  were  his  addresses 
to  the  conscience.  With  admirable  dexterity  he  exposed  the  falsQ 
hope  of  the  hypocrite,  and  searched  the  corrupt  heart  to  the  hot* 
tom.     He  said  of  some  of  his  earliest  sermons,  that  he  begged 

*  Qillies's  Collections,  Bonsr's  edition.  f  Mrs.  Swah  l^pafford,  widow. 
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sent  him         I 
liich  ex-         1 


Rev.  Theodorufl  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen.*  That  good  man  sent 
a  letter  ou  the  necessity  of  rightly  dividing  tbe  word,  which  eX' 
cited  in  him  a  greater  earnestness  of  labour.  He  was  distressed  at 
his  want  of  success :  though  greatly  admired  and  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  there  was  no  instance  of  a  saving  change  in  any  of  hia 
hearers  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  his  settlement.  A 
severe  fit  of  sickness  gave  him  affecting  views  of  eternity,  and  he 
was  exceedingly  grieved  thai  be  had  done  so  little  for  God.  On 
recovering,  he  examined  mnny  professing  Christians,  and  found 
their  hope  to  rest  on  sand.  ^\  ith  these  he  dealt  faithfully.  Some 
were  apparently  converted ;  but  others  turned  to  be  his  enemies. 
He  preached  much  on  original  sin,  repentance,  and  the  nature  and 
the  necessity  of  conversion :  a  considerable  number  around  were 
hopefully  converted,  and  at  sacramental  seasons  there  were  fre- 
quently signal  displays  of  the  divine  presence  and  power.  "New 
Brunswick  did  then  look  like  a  field  the  Lord  has  blessed.  Alaa  ! 
now  (1744)  the  scene  ia  altered." 

At  Staten  Island, — one  of  the  places  where  he  statedly  laboured, — 
there  was,  in  1728  or  '29,  a  more  general  concern ;  and  pretty  many 
were  converted.  Once,  while  preaching  from  Amoa  vi.  1,  the  people, 
careless  before,  were  so  affected,  that  they  fell  on  their  knees  to  cry 
for  mercy,and  the  general  inquiry  waa, "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

In  1738,  he  laid  before  the  synod  "  sundry  large  letters"  which 
had  passed  between  him  and  Cowell,  of  Trentou,  on  the  subject  of 
the  true  motive  that  should  influence  our  obedience  to  God :  whether 
it  should  be  wholly  a  desire  for  God's  glory,  or  whether,  with  this 
desire,  there  should  be  a  desire  for  our  own  happiness :  Is  disinte- 
reeled  benevutenco  the  essence  of  holiness  ?  The  large  committee 
to  whom  the  papers  were  referred,  heard  both  parties,  and  delayed 
their  decision  for  a  year.  They  presented  a  wise,  happy  statement 
of  the  true  doctrine ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Teonenl.  lie  again  in* 
troduced  the  business  in  1740 ;  but  the  synod,  by  a  large  majority, 
refused  to  consider  it.  This  he  represented  in  his  paper,  wtuch  he 
read  a  few  days  after,  on  the  deplorable  state  of  the  ministry,  as  a 
alighting  and  shuffling  the  late  debate  about  the  glory  of  God,  and 
as  sanctioning  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  difierence  between 
seeking  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  happiness,  and  that  self- 
love  is  the  foundation  of  all  obedience. 

At  this  time,  he  corresponded  with  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Ersklne; 
and  Whitefield,  in  giving  them  his  advice,  enforces  it  by  saying, 
"  Our  dear  brother  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  thinks 
the  same,  and  said  he  would  write  to  you  about  it." 

On  hearing  Tennent  preach,  Whitefield  said,  "Never  before 
beard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.  He  went  to  the  bottom  indeed, 
and  did  not  daub  with  untempcred  mortar.     He  convinced  me  more 
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and  more  that  we  can  preach  the  gospel  no  farther  than  we  hare 
experienced  the  power  of  it  in  our  hearts.  I  found  what  a  babe 
and  novice  I  was  in  the  things  of  God.  He  is  a  son  of  thunder^ 
whose  preaching  must  either  convert  or  enrage  hypocrites." 

Whitefield  preached,  Nov.  20,  "  about  noon,  for  near  two  hours^ 
in  worthy  Mr.  Tennent's  meeting-house,  to  a  lar^e  assembly  gi^ 
thered  from  aU  parts ;  and  amongst  them,  as  he  told  me,  there  wa$ 
a  great  body  of  solid  Christians ;  and  again  at  three  and  seven. 
Several  were  brought  under  strong  convictions,  and  our  Lord's 
disciples  were  ready  to  leap  for  joy."  Tennent  sent  him  word, 
Dec.  1, 1789 : — "  Since  you  was  here,  I  have  been  among  my  people^ 
dealing  with  them  plainly  about  their  souls'  state,  examining  them  9$ 
to  their  experience,  telling  natural  people  the  danger  of  their  state, 
exhorting  them  that  were  totally  secure  to  seek  convictions  and 
those  that  were  convinced  to  seek  Jesus.  I  reproved  pious  people 
for  their  faults.  There  are  hopeful  appearances  among  pretty 
many  in  the  place  I  belong  to."  In  April,  it  was  said  two  had 
been  savingly  converted  in  ^November. 

Whitefield  wrote  to  him  from  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Dec  16, 

1739,  '^  Be  not  angry  because  you  have  not  heard  from  me.  In^ 
deed,  I  love  and  honour  you  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.  ToU 
are  seldom  out  of  my  tnoughts.  I  trust  the  work  goes  on  glo- 
riously in  your  parts :    the  hand  of  the  Lord  brought  wondrous 

things  to  pass  before  we  left  Pennsvlvania Last  night  I 

read  the  affecting  account  of  your  brother  John.  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  that  righteous  man.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  my  brother,  en- 
treat  the  Lord  that  I  may  grow  in  grace  and  pick  up  the  fragments 
of  my  time  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  Teach  me,  oh,  teach  m^ 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  Rebuke,  reprove,  exhort  me  with 
all  long-suffering  and  doctrine :  I  feel  I  am  but  a  babe  in  Christ. 
I  only  wish  I  was  more  worthy  to  subscribe  myself  your  affection^ 
ate  brother  d.nd  servant  in  Christ." 

From  New  Brunswick,  April  28, 1740,  he  writes,  "  God  has  now 
brought  me  here,  where  I  am  blessed  with  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Tennent.  Indeed,  he  is  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus ;  and  God  is  pleased 
in  a  wonderful  manner  to  own  him  and  his  brethren.  The  congre- 
gations where  they  have  preached  have  been  surprisingly  convicted 
and  melted  down.  They  are  unwearied  in  doing  good,  and  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  compel  poor  sinners  to  come  in." 

To  Mr.  Habersham  he  wrote  from  Savannah,  June  25,  1740, 
"  I  like  the  Messrs.  Tennent  for  preaching  in  this  manner.  They 
wound  deep  before  they  heal :  they  know  there  is  no  promise  made 
but  to  him  that  believeth,  and  therefore  they  are  careful  not  to 
comfort  overmuch  those  that  are  convicted.  I  fear  I  have  been 
incautious  in  this  respect,  and  have  often  given  comfort  too  soon.'' 

To  Mr.  R ,  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  from  Charleston,  July  11, 

1740,  ^^Koep  close,  my  dear.  fHend,  keep  dose  to  the  dear  Mr. 
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Tennenta.  Under  God,  they  will  build  up  your  soul  on  your  most  lioly 
faith.  It  gladdens  my  hcurt  to  hetir  of  their  euccess  in  the  Lord." 
Whitcfield  went  to  New  Brunswick,  Nov.  6,  and  Tennent.  of 
Freehold,  met  hiin,  heaides  other  ministerE.  It  waa  settled  that 
Gilbert  should  go  to  Boston,  though  he  pleaded  inability  for  so 
great  a  work.  Ilia  first  wife  hud  lately  died ;  and  he  was  ao  much 
supported  that  he  was  able  to  preach  her  funeral  sermon  while  she 
lay  before  him  in  tho  cofiiu. 

Whitefield  wrote  to  Governor  Belcher,  at  Boston,  from  Philadel- 
phia, Nov.  9,  "  Great  things  has  tlie  great  Imnianuel  done  for  me  and 
for  this  people  by  the  way.  The  word  haa  been  attended  with 
much  power.  Surely  our  Lord  intends  to  set  America  in  a  flame. 
Tliis  week,  Mr.  Tennent  proposes  to  set  out  for  Boston;  to  blow  ap 
the  divine  flame  lately  kindled  there.  I  recommend  him  to  yoor 
excellency  as  a  solid,  judicious,  excellent  preacher.  lie  will  be 
ready  to  preach  dully." 

Tennent  took  Long  Island  in  his  way ;  and  bis  labonrs  were 
greatly  blessed.  At  Newport,  there  waa  a  considerable  concern. 
He  preached  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  from  Matt.  xi.  28,  in  going, 
and,  returning,  from  Gen.  iii.  0 ;  rousing  up  the  people,  and  filling 
some  with  great  wrath.     He  waked  up  the  conscience. 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  Dec.  13.  His  fii-st  sermon  was  on  "  The 
EighteousnesB  of  the  Scribes,"  and  was  speedily  printed.  It  waa  a 
period  of  protracted  and  unexampled  cold ;  Long  Island  Sound 
was  &ozen  across.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Church  missionary  at 
Boston,  laments  to  the  Venerable  Society  that  "Gilbert  Tennent* 
afflicted  ua  more  than  the  most  intense  cold  and  snow.  Though 
vulgar,  crude,  and  boisterous,  yet  tender  and  delicate  persons  were 
not  deterred  from  hearing  him  at  every  opportunity.  The  ill 
effects  of  Whitefield'a  visit  might  have  worn  off,  if  his  followers 
could  have  been  preserved  from  writing ;  but  they  carried  on  his 
design  with  too  great  success."  Dr.  Cutler  said  to  Dr.  Zachary 
Grey,  (Nicholls's  Lit.  Anecdotes,)  "  Whitefield  has  plagued  us  with 
a  vengeance,  especially  bis  friends  and  followers.  Our  presses  are 
forever  teeming  with  books.  .  .  .  While  he  was  here,  the  town  waa 
as  if  it  were  iii  a  siege ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  coaches 
and  chaises.  He  lashed  and  anathematized  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. After  him  came  one  Tennent,  a  minister,  impudent  and 
saucy,  and  told  them  they  were  damned.  This  charmed  them ;  and, 
in  the  dreadfullest  winter  I  ever  saw,  people  wallowed  in  the  snow 
day  and  night,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  beastly  brayings.  Many 
ended  their  days  under  these  fatigues.  Both  W.  and  T.  carried  more 
money  out  of  these  partt;  than  the  poor  could  be  thankful  for."  He 
preached  for  oeat-ly  two  months.  The  assemblies  had  been  full  from 
the  time  Whitefield  preached ;  but  under  Tennent,  the  c 

*  fiairkiiu Albuij  DoaaiueDta. 
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came  more  general  and  powerful.  From  the  deep  and  terrible  con- 
victions he  had  passed  through,  he  had  such  a  lively  sense  of  the 
divine  majesty,  holiness,  and  justice,  that  the  very  terrors,  of  God 
seemed  to  rise  in  his  mind  afresh  when  he  brandished  them  in  the 
eyes  of  unreconciled  sinners.  Some  of  the  most  stubborn  sinnera 
were  made  to  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  in  lowly  submission. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  says  that  ^'  in  private  he  was  seen  to  be  of 
considerable  parts  and  learning, — ^free,  gentle,  and  condescending : 
he  had  as  thorough  an  acq;uaintance  with  experimental  religion  as 
any  person  I  ever  conversed  with ;  his  preaching  was  as  searching 
and  rousing  as  any  I  ever  heard*  He  aimed  directly  at  the  heart 
and  conscience,  to  lay  open  numerous  delusions  and  show  the  many 
secret,  hypocritical  shifts  in  religion^  and  to  drive  out  of  every  de* 
ceitful  refuge." 

Uis  preaching  produced  no  crying  out  or  falling  down :  he  did 
not  so  much  preach  the  terrors  of  the  law,  as  search  man's  delusive 
hopes,  show  their  utter  impotence  and  impending  danger.  He 
left  Boston,  March  2, 1741,  and  preached  his  fareweU  from  Acts  xu 
23.  He  was  exceeding  strict  in  cautioning  against  ruimins  into 
the  church.  Yet,  the  opposers  say,  ^e  congregations,  while  he 
preached,  expressed  their  religious  joy  by  a  hearty  laugh^  and  that 
Tennent  laughed  over  those  who  were  under  conviction. 

He  preached  eight  sermons  at  Plymouth,  in  March,  with  good  re- 
sults, on  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  mankind  in  Adam ;  on  the  blind- 
ness of  the  natural  man  in  the  things  of  Gk>d;  on  the  utter  inability 
of  the  fallen  creature  to  relieve  itself;  and  on  justification  througn 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ. 

In  Maine,  he  preached  seven  sermons  at  Piscataqua,  and  three  at 
East  York,  going  from  thence  to  Hampton,  N.H.,  and  Greenland ; 
at  Portsmouth,  six  or  seven  times,  his  voice  drowned  by  the  cries 
of  the  people  in  distress.  In  Massachusetts,  he  preached  three 
sermons  at  Bridgewater,  one  from  Matt.  xi.  28,  at  Taunton,  which 
awakened  only  a  few,  and  was  deep  and  lasting  in  only  two  in- 
stances. At  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  then  under  great  de^ 
pression,  came  from  Middleborough  to  hear  him,  with  sensible  pre- 
judice, but  had  not  heard  three  sentences  of  his  prayer  before  he 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  God.  -'^  I  desire  to  bless  God  for  that  ser- 
mon. I  never  saw  more  of  the  presence  and  p<^?fer  of  God  in 
prayer  and  preaching,  and  never  felt  more  of  the  power  of  God  ac- 
companying the  word  on  my  own  heart.  Every  word  made  its  own 
way.  I  felt  the  weight  of  it.  This  revived  in  me  the  ministry 
I  sat  under  in  my  ^outh."  At  Middleborough,  he  preached  from 
Rom.  vii.  9,  and  said  he  was  never  so  shut  up  but  once  before  in 
his  life.  No  one,  however,  perceived  it.  There  waa,  however,  no 
effect  at  the  time;  but  the  people  were  from  that  time  inclined  to 
hear,  and  half  a  dozen  were  awakened.  At  Lyme,  the  sermon,  from 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  9,  was  very  dulL    Parsons  was  afraid  several  times 
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he  would  have  nothing  to  say.  One  wafl  convinced.  Next  day 
the  text  was  Luke  xiii.  24:  the  audience  very  attentive  and  deeply 
affected.  There  wtie  much  visible  concern ;  but  the  effects  were  far 
more  extenHivo  than  at  the  time  appeared.  At  the  East  Parish  of 
Lyme,  the  two  eerraons  were  excellent,  and  were  attended  by  a 
great,  if  not  general,  awakening.  At  Saybrook,  he  gave  a  plain, 
searching  sermon.  At  New  Haven,  he  preached  seventeen  sermons. 
Several  were  in  the  college  hall.  The  concern  was  general  in  the 
college  and  in  the  town.  Among  the  pioua  students  were  Brain- 
erd,  Bull,  and  David  Youngs.  They  visited  every  room  and  con- 
versed with  every  etudent.  Dr.  Sproat,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
Hopkins,  of  Newport,  were  bronght  to  the  Saviour.  Hopkins  waa 
about  twenty, — had  lately  heard  Whitefield :  he  thought  Tennent 
the  greatest  and  best  man  and  the  best  preacher  he  ever  saw  or 
heard.  "Hia  words  were  to  me  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver.  I  thought,  when  I  should  leave  college,  I  would  go  and 
live  with  him,  wherever  I  could  find  him."  A  large  number  of 
three  upper  classes  entered  the  ministry:  John  Grant,  Thomas 
Lewis,  Caleb  Smith,  Job  Prudden,  Aaron  Richards,  and  Thomas 
Arthur  became  pastors  in  our  church.  Tennent  regretted,  in 
1744,  having  kept  no  journal  of  this  tour, — the  brokennesa  of 
his  memory  preventing  his  drawing  up  a  full  account  of  it.* 

It  being  assumed  that  he  had  gone  into  New  England  on  the 
supposition  of  the  unregeneracy  and  uaelessness  of  the  ministera, 
he  said  that  ths  reason  of  his  undertaking  the  tour  was  to  promote 
his  "progress  in  the  Christian  course,  by  that  continual  train  of 
labours  and  hardships  I  foresaw  I  should  he  engaged  in  and  ex- 
posed to."  He  said  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  there  was  a 
lamentable  decline  in  that  region  :  but,  if  there  were  not,  "  do  not 
general  rules  admit  of  exceptions?  In  extraordinary  times,  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  poured  out,  may  not  extraordinary  methods  be 
pursued  without  censure?" 

He  reached  homejust  before  the  division  ofthesynod,  and  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  May  31,  1741,  five  times,  and  baptised  eight  adults. 
The  next  day  the  Protest  waa  introduced.  He  published  at  once 
"An  Examination  and  Refutation  of  the  Protest."  He  sooa 
lamented  the  rupture  and  the  sad  aspect  of  the  churches  through- 
out the  colonies,  and  yet  suffered  a  new  edition  of  the  Nottingham 
Sermon  to  appear.  The  rise  of  the  Moravians  troubled  him 
greatly ;  and  he  preached  against  them  at  New  York,  and  printed 
the  sermons  on  Rev.  iii.  3 ;  and  Colman  pre6xed  a  preface.  To 
this,  "  Philalethea"  replied,  contrasting  Gilbert  with  Tennent,  and 

A  day.     Thirty  of  the  snidenM 
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placing  in  opposite  columns  his  self-contradictions,  accusing  him 
of  raising  a  hne  and  cry  after  Pharisees,  and  countenancing  such 

unlearned   exhorters  as    D     ■    1    R — — s,   S ^1    K-h-r,  and 

L-y-r  P e.     He  without  delay  published,  "  The  Examiner  Exi^- 

mined;  or,  Gilbert  Tennent  harmonious." 

In  1744,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  took  charge  of  the 
Second  congregation:  his  feet  were  blistered  in  trarersing  the 
streets  and  yisiting  such  numbers  of  distressed  souls.  He  called 
on  Franklin  to  point  out  suitable  persons  from  whom  to  solicit  aid 
in  erecting  a  house  of  worship.  The  philosopher  told  ^^  the  enthn* 
siast"  to  call  on  everybody :  he  did  so,  and  built  the  church.  He 
ceased  his  former  method  of  uttering  his  discourses,  and  read  them. 
He  lamented  his  ^^  extravagancy  in  discarding  a  wig  and  wearine 
his  hair  loose  and  unpowdered,  with  a  large  greatcoat  fastened 
with  a  leathern  belt  for  his  outer  garment."  His  ministry  in  Phila>i« 
delphia  was  in  the  main  unattended  with  encouraging  success. 
Andrews  said  to  Samuel  Mather,  April  17, 1746,  "  We  are  pretty 
quiet  at  present.  Tennent  lets  me  alone,  and  is  generally  mode» 
rate ;  but  many  of  his  followers  grow  weary  of  him,  and  wish  for 
Whitefield's  return."  Tennent  now  assumed  that  persons  of 
moral  life,  possessed  of  a  kiiowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Ghris^ 
tian  faith,  should  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  and  argued  stre* 
nuously  against  his  own  former  practice. 

In  1749,  he  preached  and  printed  his  ^'  Irenicum,  a  Plea  for  the 
Peace  of  Jerusalem,"  to  effect  a  union  between  the  synods  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  He  did  full  justice  to  the  brethren  he  had 
so  bitterly  assailed,  and  especially  holds  up  Thomson— once  the 
object  of  his  unsparing  invective — as  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
excellent  and  estimable  principles  of  his  Old-Side  associates.  He 
freely  justifies  them  from  the  charge  of  being  opposers  of  the  work 
of  God  or  heart-enemies  to  vital  eodliness, — doing  it  as  cordially  as 
if  he  had  not  been  foremost  and  loudest  in  creating  these  unfavour* 
able  impressions  of  them. 

Davenport  wrote  to  Bellamy,  May  29,  1768,  "  Blessed  be  the 
great  and  good  God  for  a  remarkable  reviving  and  quickening 
given  lately,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  Mr.  William  Tennent, 
and,  about  a  fortnight  after,  to  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  before  his  wife's 
death  and  since." 

His  second  wife,  Cornelia  Depeyster,  widow  of  Matthew  Clark- 
son,  made  a  hasty  flight,  March  19,  1758,  aged  fifty-seven ;  and 
early  in  May  he  buried  his  mother. 

His  family  being  taken  from  him,  he  consented  to  go  to  Gh'eat 
Britain,  in  conjunction  with  Davies,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  college. 
The  expectation  of  so  accomplished  a  companion  in  the  embassy 
was  an  encouragement  to  Davies  to  undertake  the  arduous  task. 

Whitefield  writes  in  June,  1758,   ^<I  am  glad  Mr.  Tennent  is 
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coming  over  with  Mr.  Davies.  If  they  come  with  thetr  old  Gre,  I 
trust  they  will  be  enabled  to  do  wonders."  He  sailed  Nov.  17,  and 
reached  London  od  Christmas  day. 

Daviea  was  "  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  Heaven  in  ordering 
his  father  and  friend  to  he  liis  compunion,  not  only  for  the  right 
management  of  the  undertaking,  hut  for  bis  social  comfort." 

Tcnneat  was  cheerful  aod  courageous  on  tbo  voyage,  and  preached 
from  John  iii.  5  of  a  Sabbath  evening.  The  sermon  was  judi- 
cious, plain,  pungent,  eearching,  and  well  adapted  to  do  good.  Hav- 
inz  no  opportunity  to  address  the  people  nl  another  time,  he  said, 
"  Where  there  ia  no  good  to  be  done,  the  door  is  not  opened." 

The  nest  evening  after  their  arrival  was  spent  with  Whilefield. 
Tennent's  heart  wau  all  on  firo ;  and,  after  having  gone  to  bed,  ixe 
suggested  to  Davies  that  they  should  watch  and  pray:  they  rose 
and  prayed  together  till  three  in  the  morning. 

"  Tuesday,  Jan.  22. — Observing  at  Mr.  Chandler's  that  our  col- 
lege would  be  a  happy  expedient  to  unite  the  German  Calvinista 
with  the  English  Presbyterians,  Mr.  Smith,  afterwards  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Philadelphia,  replied  that  a  union  would  nut  be 
desirable.'  lennent  immediately  answered,  '  Union  in  a  good  thing 
is  always  desirable.'  Mr.  Chandler  said,  '  i  have  seen  a  very  ex- 
traordinary sermon  against  union,'  and  reached  him  his  Notting- 
ham Sermon.  Chaudler  bad  also  read  the  examination  of  Teunent's 
answer  to  the  Protest.  All  that  we  could  say  had  no  effect.  He  told 
us  he  would  do  nothing  for  us.  The  next  day  we  waited  on  him, 
and  Tennent  made  honest,  humhic  concessions: — that  the  sermon 
was  written  in  the  heat  of  his  spirit,  when  he  apprehended  a  re- 
markable work  of  God  was  opposed  by  a  set  of  ministers;  that 
some  of  the  sentimenia  were  not  agreeable  to  his  present  opinions ; 
that  he  had  painted  sundry  things  in  too  strong  colours.  He  plead 
that  it  wus  now  thirteen  years,  and  he  had  used  all  his  influeuce  to 
promote  union  between  the  synods.  He  produced  hia  '  Irenicum,' 
and  the  minutes  of  the  synod,  to  show  the  state  of  the  debate.  He 
urged  that,  if  the  sermon  was  faulty,  it  was  the  fault  of  one  man, 
and  should  not  be  chiirged  on  the  whole  body."  Davies  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  pathetic  address ;  and,  in  the  end,  Chandler  gave 
them  his  name  and  co-operation. 

The  sermon  had  been  officiously  dispersed  through  Loudon  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  Tennent  was  sadly  discouraged:  and  his  success 
in  obtaining  funds  amazed  him  and  delighted  him,  as  a  gracious 
"regarding  of  the  cry  of  the  destitute." 

Having,  at  Edinburgh,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Assembly 
an  order  for  a  national  collection,  Tennent  went  to  Glasgow  and 
to  Ireland.  He  attended  the  General  Synod ;  and  they  agreed  to 
make  a  collection  through  all  their  bounds.  The  Presbytery  of 
Antrun,  "  the  New  Light, '  Non-aubscrihers,  fast  sinking  into  Arian- 
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ism,  did  the  same.  He  was  advised  to  make  private  collections  in 
Dublin.  He  returned  to  London  early  in  October,  having  received, 
in  Ireland,  above  five  hundred  pounds.  He  received  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  for  the  education  of  pious  youth  for  the  ministry. 
He  sailed  November  13,  and  reached  home  safely. 

Burr*  wrote  to  Erskine,  in  Mav,  1755,  that  the  labours  of  Ten- 
nent  had  been  blessed  in  Philadelphia;  in  June,  '^he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  enffa^ed,"  and  there  waa  much  to  encourage  him. 

He  joined  with  Almon,  and  the  Presbyterians  generally,  in  opr 
posing  the  throwing  o£f  of  the  Proprietary  government. 

In  1762,  he  began  to  need  an  assistant;  and,  the  congregation 
being  regularly  summoned,  he  presided,  and,  bv  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, a  call  was  made  out  for  Duffield,  of  Carlisle ;  yet  he,  with  the 
trustees  of  the  building,  objected  to  the  presbytery's  considering  the 
call,  until  the  question  between  the  trustees  and  the  congre^atioa 
had  been  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  presbytery  decided  that 
the  call  was  in  order,  and  gave  the  commissioners  leave  to  prose* 
cute  it.  Donegal  Presbytery  declined  to  place  it  in  Duffield's 
hands.  The  lUv.  John  Murray,  from  Ireland,  was  then  called 
and  ordained ;  but  the  synod  would  not  acknowledge  him,  and  he 
was  soon  cast  off. 

He  died  January  23, 1764.  President  Finley  preached  at  his 
funeral. 

He  made  his  will  October  20, 1763,  giving  three  hundred  pounds 
and  his  library  to  his  son  Gilbert,  and  directing  that  he  should  be 
put  to  learning,  in  the  hope  that  Ood  would  prepare  him  for  the 
ministry.  He  provides  also  for  his  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Cor- 
nelia. He  constituted  his  wife,t  his  brother  William,  and  the  wor- 
shipful John  Lyal,  of  New  Brunswick,  the  guardians  of  his  children, 
they  being  very  young.  His  son  was  lost  at  sea.  One  daughter 
married  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  other  died  young. 

As  he  drew  near  his  end,  every  symptom  of  dissolution  filled 
him  with  comfort.  His  disposition,  naturally  calm,  was  sweetened 
by  piety. 

Tennent  was  taller  than  most  men,  and  every  way  proportion- 
able ;  grave  and  venerable ;  affable,  condescending,  and  communi- 
cative. He  was  endeared  by  his  openness  and  undisguised  ho- 
nesty, eminent  for  public  spirit  and  great  fortitude ;  his  mind  was 
enriched  by  much  reading,  and  his  heart  was  laden  with  a  rich  ex- 
perience of  divine  grace.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  equalled  by  few ; 
his  reasoning  was  strong,  his  language  forcible  and  often  sublime ; 
his  manner,  warm  and  earnest.  Most  pungent  were  his  addresses 
to  the  conscience.  With  admirable  dexterity  he  exposed  the  false 
hope  of  the  hypocrite,  and  searched  the  corrupt  heart  to  the  bot- 
tom.    He  said  of  some  of  his  earliest  sermons,  that  he  begged 
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them  with  tears  of  the  Lord  Jesua.  A  lady  asked  him,  at  the  close 
of  Lib  life,  concerning  his  mode  of  prenching  while  in  New  Eag- 
land,  during  the  Bevival.  He  rephed,  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
preached ;  ho  had  no  time  to  study.  The  many  years  he  had  spent 
in  diligent  preparation,  and  hia  prevailing  absorption  in  divine 
things,  nobly  qualified  him  to  preach  without  effort.  The  drop- 
pings of  his  lipa  were  as  choice  silver. 

lie  was  a  mark  for  many  archers.  They  emptied  their  qiuvers 
on  him;  he  was  eore  wounded  by  their  calumnies;  but  he  "shook 
off  the  venomous  beasts,"  and  hved,  serving  Christ,  approved  of 
God  and  acceptable  to  men. 

The  publications  of  Tennent,  like  "  the  fourth  part  of  the  dust 
of  Jacob,"  are  not  to  be  numbered.  The  earliest  seems  to  have 
been  a  sermon  preached  in  New  York  in  March,  1734  ;  in  1735, 
"  A  Solemn  Warning  to  a  Secure  World  from  the  Ood  of  terrible 
majesty;  or,  the  Presumptuous  Sinner  detected,  his  Pleas  consi- 
dered, and  his  Doom  displayed;"  to  which  is  added  the  life  of  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Tennent.  "  The  Necessity  cf  Religious 
Violence  to  Durable  Happiness,"  preached  at  Perth  Aroboy,  June 
29,  1735;  two  sermons  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  sincere 
sanctification,  contrition,  and  an  acceptable  appreciation  of  a  suf- 
fering Saviour,  preached  at  New  Brunswick  in  July  and  August, 
1736.  A  volume  of  bis  sacramental  discourses  was  printed  in 
Boston,  in  1739;  his  sermon  on  an  "Unconverted,  Ministry,"  in 
1740;  on  the  "Priestly  Office  of  Christ,"  preached  at  New  Bruiift- 
wick,  in  1741 ;  on  the  death  of  Captain  Grant,  in  1756 ;  on  "  Pub- 
lic Fasting,"  in  1749;  on  "Religious  Zeal,"  in  1750;  on  the  "Duty 
of  being  Quiet,"  and  at  the  opening  of  the  synod,  in  1759.  He 
was  struck  by  lightning;  and  the  eagerness  of  some  to  proclaim  it 
as  a  judgment  led  him  to  preach  a  sermon  and  print  it,  on  the 
"Righteousness  of  the  Scribes,"  in  1740;  his  Moravian  sermons, 
in  1742;  *'The  Examiner  Examined,"  in  1743;  on  a  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  on  another  public  occasion,  and  a  third  on  Admiral  Mat* 
thews's  victory,  in  1744 ;  on  the  success  of  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg,  in  1745. 

He  published,  in  1746,  a  volume  of  twenty-three  sermons  on  import- 
ant subjects,*  embracing  "Man'sCbiefEnd,"  "The  Divine  Autbority 
of  the  Scriptures,"  "The  Divine  Attributes,"  and  "The  Trinity." 

A  French  privateer  came  into  Delaware  Bay  in  December,  1747. 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  met  in  the  New  Alee  tin  g-ho  use,  and 
formed  an  association  for  defence.  Tennent  preached  to  tbera 
from  Exodus  xv.  3 : — "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  A  large  num- 
ber of  copiesf  lay  unsold  when  the  British  held  the  city,  and  were 
torn  up  for  cartridges.     The  sermon  being  attacked,  ke  published, 
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within  a  month,  ** Defensive  War  consistent  with  Christianity," 
— ^the  animadversions  on  which  he  repelled,  in  1748,  by  a  tlurd 
pamphlet : — "Defensive  War  Defended." 

In  1748,  he  printed  a  Fast-sermon,  and  one  preached  before  a 
sacramental  solemnity;  in  1740,  on  the  "Display  of  Divine  Jus- 
tice in  the  Propitiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ;"  in  1756,  one  before 
Captain  Vanderspiegers  company;  m  1758,  several  on  important 
subjects ;  and,  amid  his  closing  days,  he  issued  an  "Address  on  the 
Late  Invasion  of  American  Liberty  by  the  Stamp  Act."  Most  of 
these  are  very  rare,  being  scatter^  in  public  libraries.  They  are 
all  creditable  to  his  abilities,  were  serviceable  in  their  time,  and, 
having  served  their  generation,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 


ARCHIBALD  McCOOK 


Was  received  as  a  student  from  Ireland,  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery, in  March,  1726,  and  was  licensed,  September  18,  having  sub- 
scribed the  Westminster  Confession.  He  was  sent  to  Kent,  in 
Delaware,  embracing  Dover,  St.  Jones,  and  Mother  Hill,  was  called 
March  28, 1727,  and  ordained  June  7.  Houston  proclaimed,  and 
Thomson  preached.     He  died  before  September. 

The  desolate  condition  of  the  people  in  Kent  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  presbytery  in  1714.  Anderson  was  sent  as  a  monthly 
supply ;  Gelston  went  as  a  candidate,  in  1715 ;  and  the  next  year 
they  had  occasional  supplies  in  connection  with  Cedar  Creek,  in 
Sussex.  Cross  preached  for  them  monthly  for  several  years, 
and  Hook,  Thomas  Evans,  Steward,  and  Hutcheson  visited  them. 
They  had  also  Mr.  Peter  Finch,  probably  from  England,  for  a  sea- 
son.    After  McCook's  death,  they  had  supplies  for  several  years. 


EBENEZER  PEMBERTON, 

The  son  of  one  of  the  pastors  in  Boston,  was  born  in  1704,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1721.  When  licensed,  he  was  employed 
as  chaplain  at  Castle  William.* 


*  BoblMDs'f  Seoond  Church,  Boston. 
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On  the  diemisBion  of  Anderson,  he  was  sent  by  the  Boston  miniB- 
tera  to  New  York  ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  made 
in  April,  they  ordained  him  in  his  native  town,  August  9,  1727. 
Colman  preached  the  sermon,*  from  Mark  ix.  38.  He  dwelt  on  the 
young  man's  leaving  his  beloved  mother,  and  the  city  in  which  faia 
father  had  laboured;  on  his  being  called  to  the  head-city  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  and  on  the  goodness  of  tiod  in  having  formed  and  endowed 
him  for  his  Bervice,  and  inclined  and  spirited  him  for  this  distant 
and  important  work.  He  reminded  him  of  the  hand  of  God  in 
uniting  the  affections  of  the  flock  on  him,  and  presents,  as  a  motive 
to  faithfulness,  the  piety  of  his  parenta  and  grandparents.  He 
bids  him  prepare  the  beaten  oil  and  the  aweet  incense  for  the  sanc- 
tuary, contend  oamestly  against  the  common  errors  of  the  day, 
maintain  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  established  from  the 
beginning,  assert  expressly  the  Trinity,  the  true  and  real  Oodhead 
of  Jesus,  and  justification  by  faith,  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  urge  the  duty  of  family  worship  and  family  govern- 
ment. He  concludes,  "The  God  of  New  England,  before  whom 
our  futhcrs  walked,  go  with  you  and  give  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
to  thee  and  to  thy  seed." 

The  New  York  congregation  informed  the  synod  that  they  were 
sstisGed  with  all  Dr.  NicoU'a  proceedings,  and  desired  them  to  ad- 
mit Pemberton  as  a  member.  This  they  declined  to  do,  but  not 
out  of  any  disrespect  to  him.  They  appointed  a  committee  (all 
New  Englanders)  to  settle  the  difference  between  the  Presbytery 
of  Long  Island  and  the  congregation.  The  difficulty  was  settled 
by  causing  IiigUs,  Blake,  and  Leddell  to  make  over  by  deed  all 
their  right  to  the  meeting-house  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and 
to  Dr.  NicoU,  in  trust  for  the  congregation ;  and  by  requiring  Nicoll 
to  release  those  three  from  all  bonds  and  obligations  they  were 
under  to  him  on  account  of  that  property ;  and  by  exacting  of  him 
a  bond  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  not 
to  alienate  his  right  therein,  and,  when  reimborsed,  to  transfer  all 
his  right  to  them.  They  required  also  a  bond  from  him  of  two 
thousand  pounds  to  Pierson,  Cross,  and  Dickinson,  obliging  him- 
self to  concur  with  persons  appointed  by  Edinbargh  Presbytery,  in 
selling  such  pews  as  the  majority  of  the  congregation  chose.  The 
congregation  was  allowed  to  choose  five  representatives  or  managers 
of  the  property.  Pemberton,  at  his  request,  was  received  aa  a 
member,  by  the  committee,  without  hearing  what  the  presbytery 
had  to  offer.  The  synod  refused  to  sanction  his  reception,  and 
then  proceeded  unanimously  to  receive  him,  leaving  it  to  him  and 
the  congregation  to  join  what  presbytery  they  pleased. 

In  1735,  he  was  moderator  of  the  commission  at  the  trial  of 


*  HuBBChniettB  Hutoricftl  Societ^'a  Lilirar?. 
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Hemphill;  and  his  sermon  on  that  occasion,  from  Lake  yii.  85, 
bein^  cavilled  at,  he  published  it. 

Whitefield  came  to  New  York  in  November,  1739,  and  was 
denied  the  use  of  the  coort-honse.  The  commissary,  before  being 
asked,  refused  him  the  church.  Dominie  Boel  declined  to  admit 
him  to  the  Dutch  Church,  and  Whitefield  would  not  officiate  in 
the  meeting-house  tendered  by  the  Presbyterians.  He  attended 
Trinity  Church  in  the  morning,  and  preached  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  fields,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house* 
Pemberton  wrote  to  him,  that  he  had  left  the  town  under  a  uni- 
versal concern ;  and  that,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  he  had 
appointed  a  lecture.  Many  were  deeply  afiiected ;  and  some  of 
the  loose  and  profligate  were  ashamed,  and  set  on  reformation. 

Whitefield*  wrote  to  him,  November  28,  1739,  "  I  have  been 
much  concerned,  since  I  saw  you,  lest  I  behaved  not  with  that 
humility  towards  you  which  is  due  from  a  babe  to  a  father  in 
Christ ;  but  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  meet  with  success  and 
not  be  puffed  up  with  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  such  thing  was  dis- 
cernible in  my  conduct,  oh,  pity  me,  and  pray  to  the  Lord  to  heal 
my  pride.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  desire  to  learn  of  Jesus 
to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  but  my  corruptions  are  so  strongs 
and  my  employ  so  dangerous,  that  I  am  afraid.'' 

He  wrote  from  Upper  Marlborough,  December  8,  "Till  now  I 
have  had  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  answer  your  kind  letter. 
Blessed  be  God,  who  has  opened  the  heart  of  some  of  his  people 
at  New  York  to  receive  the  word !  May  he  enable  you  to  waterf 
what  his  own  right  hand  hath  planted,  and  grant  to  your  labours  a 
divine  increase !  Oh  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  send  forth 
experimental  labourers  into  his  harvest !  for  1  fear,  among  you,  as 
well  as  in  other  places,  there  are  many  who  are  well  versed  in  the 
doctrines  of  grace, — having  learned  them  at  the  university, — ^but 
notwithstanding  are  heart-hypocrites  and  enemies  to  the  power  of 
godliness.  I  use  this  freedom,  because  I  love  simplicity.  I  con* 
fess  I  am  but  a  child  in  grace  as  well  as  years. 

At  his  second  visit,  October,  1740,  "the  Holy  Ghost  came 
down  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind." 

Dr.  NicoUJ  wrote  to  Nicholas  Spence,  agent  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  that  "  the  effects  were  visible  in  the  town,  particularly 
in  our  congregation  and  in  my  own  family.  Little  children  foL 
lowed  Mr.  remberton  to  his  lodgings,  weeping,  and  anxiously  con* 

♦  Wliitefield's  Letters. 

j-  Pemberton  had  set  np  a  lecture,  on  account  of  the  increased  desire  for  re- 
ligious instruction.  Steward,  in  bis  published  journal,  «coffs  at  this,  and  says, 
"  Some  pretend  to  water  what  God  has  planted,  by  setting  up  lectures :  they  daub 
with  untempered  mortar,  and  say  there  is  no  need  of  giTing  an  account  of  your 
conversion." 

i  Qillies's  Collections. 
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cemed  about  the  salvation  of  their  bouIs.  The  good  Lord  hath 
Btirred  up  Gilbert  and  Williaia  Tennent,  Burr,  MiTls,  (of  Ripton,) 
Leonard,  (of  Goahen,)  and  Davenport,  and  Bptrit«d  them,  in  hia 
mercy,' to  water  it;  but  Satan  is  uaing  (May  20,  1741)  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  drive  Bome  of  them  to  extremes."  Pemberton  waa 
Bent  for  to  Connecticut  College,  and  preached  twice  a  day  while 
absent.  He  printed  his  aermon  preached  at  Yale,  April  19, 
1741,  immediately  after  Tennent'a  visit.  The  subject  was,  "Know 
Christ." 

In  May,  he  attended  the  synod,  with  his  elder,  Nathaniel 
Hazard;*  and  both  signed  the  protest  against  the  exclusion  of 
the  New  Brunswick  party.  Hazard  sat  in  synod  as  an  elder  in 
172^8.  His  place  of  businesa  waa  at  the  store  of  Thomas  Noble, 
at  the  "  Old  Slip:"  he  advertises  "likely  negroes,  and  a  prime  lot 
of  old  Cheshire  cheese." 

Pemberton  preached,  September  13,  1742,  at  Stratfield,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  duty  of  committing  our  souls  to  God,  from 
2  Tim.  i.  12.  This  discourse  was  printed,  as  alao  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Nicoli,  his  valued  friend,  the  church's  benefactor.f 

A  petition  waa  addressed  by  the  congregation,  March  12,  1746, 
to  the  associated  ministers  of  Boston,  seeking  aid  to  enlarge  the 
church.  A  copy  of  this  document  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Stiles's 
papers,  signed  by  J.  Royal,  William  Smith,  Jeremiah  Owen,  Wil- 
liam Eagles,  Joaeph  Millikin,  P.  Jackson,  and  P.  V.  B.  Livingston. 
They  state  that,  when  the  church  was  first  built,  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy  or  eighty  belonging  to  it;  that  differences  grew 
up  among  the  original  undertakers  of  the  building,  and  that  for 
four  yeara  after  Pemberton's  settlement,  the  congregation  con- 
tinued small:  after  a  time,  six  of  the  eight  windows  were  glazed, 
having  before  Been  boarded.  In  173Et,  showers  of  heavenly  influ- 
ence descended,  with  an  increase  of  gifts  in  the  minister.  The 
congregation  grew  till  the  floor  was  filled  and  three  galleries ;  and 
now  they  needed  to  repair,  enlarge,  and  add  a  steeple  and  bell. 
Being  about  to  engage  an  assistant  minister,  they  would  be 
unable,  if  not  aided,  to  boar  the  whole  expense  of  refitting  the 
house. 

The  years  from  1740  to  '50  were  years  of  rapid  increase. 
Mr.  Cumming  was  settled  as  assistant  minister.  "VV  hitefield  waa 
in  New  York  eight  days  in  the  summer  of  1747.  "People  flock 
rather  more  than  over :  the  Lord  vouchsafes  us  solemn  meet- 
ings." 

*  A  Dstire  o(  Mewtowo,  Long  Inland,  and  descendant  from  one  of  the  eart;  Ht- 
tlera  Ibere.  HJa  eon,  Nathaniel  HuEiird.  wus  the  friend  and  eocstiuil  earrespondeDt 
of  Dr.  Beliam;;  his  Hccond  son,  gnmiiel.  naa  a  raerchaut  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
atoadfset  and  invaluable  member  of  the  Second  Church. 

f  Dr.  SpragUQ'e  CollecUoa  at  Frincetou. 
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.  He  wrote  to  Pemberton  from  London,  November  14,  1748| 
urging  him  to  come  thither  and  solicit  funds  for  Nassan  Hall.  In 
1739,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  ^^  ffo  home  to  Europe"  to  obtain  funds  for  erecting  a  semi- 
nary. The  Synod  of  New  York,  in  1751,  proposed  it  to  him :  he 
had*  no  family  at  the  time,  and  was  willing  to  go ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  sent  ^^  immediately"  to  treat  with  his  people. 

It  was  hisf  settled  purpose  to  have  gone;  but  his  people  and 
Mr.  Gumming  hindered  it.  His  intention,  of  going  caus^  great 
uneasiness  among  his  people,  and  created  dissatisfaction  towards 
him  in  the  minds  of  some. 

By  death  and  removal,|  he  was  left  without  an  elder  or  deacon. 
Mr.  Hazard  removed  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicoll, 
trustees  were  chosen  to  manaee  the  affairs,  bv  those  who  were 
bound  for  the  payment  of  the  cnurch  debts,  and  out  of  their  own 
number.  Troubles  arose.  The  trustees  complained  because  Pem- 
berton insisted  on  having,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  seat  in  their 
board  and  a  voice  in  the  temporal  affairs.  The  matters  in  contro- 
versy passed  from  the  presbytery  to  the  synod  in  1752.  They 
decided  that  the  church  property  belonged  to  those,  without  dis- 
tinction of  name  or  nation,  who  conformed  to  the  seneral  plan  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  as  practised  by  the  New  Yonc  Synod ;  that 
the  pastors  had  no  right,  bv  virtue  of  their  office,  to  preside  xover 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  that  Gumming  was  imprudent  in  insist- 
ing on  doing  so ;  that  the  trustees  had  acted  faithfully  and  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  church.  They  commended  Gumming 
for  insisting  that  parents  who  present  cmldren  for  baptism  shaU 
pray  in  their  famihes,  and  condemned  the  plan  of  carrying  round 
a  paper  to  set  subscriptions  to  introduce  a  new  version  of  rsalms'. 
Davies,  Fimey,  and  Beatty,  as  a  committee,  after  careful  inquiry, 
nominated  Israel  Horsefield  and  David  Yanhome  ;§  and  they  were 
elected  elders.  Though  empowered  to  recommend  Watts's  Psalms 
if  they  thought  proper,  the  committee  declined  to  do  so,  recom- 
mending to  both  parties  moderation  and  forbearance. 

In  1758,  Pemberton  was  blamed  by  some  of  the  people  for 
neglecting  family  visiting,  the  session  for  introducing  Watts  of 
their  own  accord,  and  both  ministers  for  neglecting  to  recommend 
the  Gatechism  in  baptism,  and  for  praying  when  asked  at  funerals. 
This  was  a  matter  of  intolerable  offence  to  the  Scotsmen :  they 
could  not  endure  "orations"  at  funerals.  The  committee  dis- 
missed these  charges,  and  lamented  the  injurious  and  contemptuous 


*  MrB.  Catharine  Pemberton  died  in  June,  1751,  haTing,  in  her  last  years, 
passed  tbroagh  **yeTj  melancholj  scenes  of  affliction  and  pain.*' 
f  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Erskine. 

MS.  Records  of  Trosteee  of  New  York  Congregation. 

David  Van  Home  died  HoTtmber  18,  1775,  agM  eizty-three. 
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treatment  on  both  sides.  Ko  one  opposed  Cumming's  request  to 
be  dismissed ;  but  a  number  of  gentlemen  strongly  remoBatraied 
against  giving  up  Femberton.  The  committee  advised  him  to 
stay  for  a  nliile,  and  make  a  further  trial ;  and,  if  at  the  end  of  a 
month  he  had  do  success  in  beuling  the  divisions,  he  was  to  be 
released. 

Visiting  Boston,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  New  Brick 
Church,  and  immediately  wrote*  to  the  synod,  desiring  that  he 
might  be  Bet  at  liberty.  He  was  dismissed;  and  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  addressedt  a  letter  of  high  commendation  in  his 
favour  to  tbc  ministers  of  Boston.  He  was  installed,  March  6, 
1754.  He  was  greatly  admired,  and  his  preaching  was  largely 
attended.  But,  towards  the  approach  of  the  Revolution,  his 
people,  being  zealous  Whigs,  were  pained  by  the  sight  of  Governor 
Hutchinson  in  tlie  front  pew,  and  standing  high  in  the  esteem  of 
their  minister.  They  withdrew;  but  the  favour  of  Hutchinson 
preserved  the  church  edifioe  from  the  desecration  and  ruin  which 
befell  the  other  places  of  worship.  His  salary  was  poorly  paid, 
and  he  generously  forgave  the  arrears.  The  Baptists,  being  with- 
out a  house,  were  welcomed  to  an  equal  use  of  the  church, — Dr. 
Stillman  preaching  alternately  with  the  pastor.  A  vain  attempt 
had  been  made  to  secure  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  Jr.,  after- 
wards of  Charleston,  as  a  colleague.  The  want  was,  in  a  me^i- 
8ure,  supplied  by  the  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  of  the  New  North 
Church,  whose  congregation  had  been  despoiled  of  their  sanctuary 
by  the  British;  and,  on  the  duath  of  Pomherton,  the  two  socielie^i 
united.  The  pastoral  relation  of  Pemberton  was  virtually  dis- 
solved in  February,  1774 ;  from  that  date  he  received  no  salary. 
During  the  War  he  retired  to  Andover,  and  died,  September  i\ 
177i». 

Dr.  Chaunccy  told  President  StUea  that  Pemberton  would  go 
to  the  death  for  Edwards's  distinguishing  tenet: — refusing  church 
privileges  to  the  uuregenerate. 

He  published  hie  sermons  at  the  ordination  of  Wilmot  and 
Brainerd.  In  1750,  he  printed  a  memoir!  of  hia  mother,  as  & 
preface  to  her  "  Meditations,"  and  dedicated  it  to  her  third  hus- 
band,— Henry  Lloyd,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Queen's  Village.  Her 
second  husband  was  John  Campbell,  of  Boston,  the  publisher  of 
the  6rst  newspaper  in  that  town. 

He  corresponded  with  Doddridge.  One  of  hia  letters,  dated 
December  16,  1743,S  is  preserved;  it  was  in  answer  to  a     ' 


MS.  Records  of  the  Xru9tcea. 
Dr,  KobbiBg's  History  of  Second  Church,  Boston. 
MnsMchusetts  Hietoricot  Societ.v'a  Libntry. 
Doddridge  CorrospondeDce,  by  HumphroyB. 
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eoneernin^  the  injustice  said  to  hare  been  done  to  tlie  Moravians 
by  the  Dissenters  in  America.    He  denies  that  there  was  any 

f round  for  snch  a  story.  *^With  ns,  they  are  evidently  en- 
eavooring  to  draw  off  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the' 
soundest  and  most  sealons  ministers  in  these  parts.  His  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Noble,  had  already  forsaken  Um. 

Davies  said,  '^Mr.  Price  is  W  far  tihe  best  oirator  I  have 
heard  in  London.  He  is  an  affable,  affectionate  gentleman,  and 
is  the  likest  man  to  Mr.  Pemberton,  both  in  conversation  and  vd 
the  pulpit,  that  I  have  seen."  The  Hon.  William  Smithy  father 
of  the  historian,  said,  ^^  His  deficiency  in  delivery  was  natural, 
l>nt  surprisingly  mended  with  great  pains  taken." 


DANIEL  ELMER 

Was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1690,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1718.  He  married  soon  after,  and,  '^for  some  time,  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  the  ministry"  in  Brookfield,*  Massachusetts. 
The  General  Court  allowed  the  town  twenty  pounds  for  three 
years,  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  gospeL  Elmer  received  only  half 
of  this  encouragement,  having  left  before  1716.  Where  he  spent 
the  next  twelve  years  is  not  known.  Li  1728,  he  settled  at  Fair- 
field, in  Cohanzy.  At  the  declaring  for  the  Confession,  in  1729, 
he  was  the  only  minister  who  professed  himself  unprepared  to  act. 
Time  WM  granted  him  to  connder;  and  the  next  year  he  in- 
formed  the  synod  that  he  had  declared  before  the  presbytery  hia 
cordial  adoption  of  the  Confession  aiid  the  Catechism. 

Whitefield  visited  West  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1740.  Gilbert 
Tennent  was  there  in  the  summer;  and,  wnile  Whitefield  waa 
preaching  (November  19)  on  Wednesday,  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
down  ^^like  a  mighty  rushina  wind"  at  Cohansy.  Some  thou- 
sands were  present.  The  whde  congregation  was  moved,  and  two 
cried  out. 

At  the  separation  in  1741,  Elmer  and  his  elder,  Jonathan 
Fithian,  though  present  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions,  seems  to* 
have  gone  home  before  the  Protest  was  introduced.  He  ad- 
hered to  the  Old  Side.  The  congregation  divided:  even  his  own 
son  occasionally  went  to  Greenwich  to  hear  Andrew  Hunter. 

Finley  spent  much  time  in  the  vicinity;  and  New  Brunswick 

*  The  B«v.  I>r.  Jogiph  J.  Foot's  mstorietl  IMwaons  at  AtookiiUL 
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Presbytery  was  eonatantlj  importuned  for  Bupplie 
promising  candidates  were  sent  to  Cohanzy. 

At  Elmer "b  request,  Cowell,  McHenry,  and  Kinkaid  were  sent 
by  the  synod,  in  September,  1754,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the 
difficulties  he  compl&ined  of  in  bis  congregation ;  but  all  proceed- 
ings were  stayed  by  hia  death.  Ho  lies  buried  in  the  Old  New 
England  town -graveyard,  with  this  inscription : — 

"In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Elmer,  lato  paator  of  Christ's 
Chnrch  in  this  place,  who  departed  this  life,  January  14,  1755, 
aged  sixty-five  years." 

Dr.  Alison  wrote  to  President  Stilea,  July  20,  1755,  informing;^ 
him  that  the  two  parts  of  Elmer's  congregation  bad  united  on  his 
death,  and  introducing  Mr,  Thomas  Ogden,  whom  they  had  sent  as 
their  meHsenger  to  Connecticut  to  procure  a  minister. 

Elmer  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Parsons,  of 
"West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  sister  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parsons,  of  Newbnryport ;  she  was  the  mother  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters.  His  second  wife  was  a  Webster,  tbe  mother  of 
two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

His  son  Daniel  was  oom  in  1714,  and  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  and  General  Ebenezer  Elmer. 


HUGH  STEVENSON, 

A  STtiDEXT  of  theology  from  Ireland,  was  received  under  the 
care  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  May  11,  1726,  and  was  licensed, 
September  13.  He  was  sent  from  time  to  time  to  supply  Lower 
Octorara  (now  Nottingham)  and  Newcastle  and  Lewestown,  He 
was  called  to  Snow  ftill,  Maryland,  March  26,  1728,  Edmnnd 
Cropper  being  the  commissioner.  He  accepted  the  call  in  June ; 
Anderson,  Thomson,  and  Houston  were  appointed  to  examine  his 
discourse,  and  Thomson,  Stewart,  and  McCook  to  proceed  with 
his  trials.     He  was  ordained  before  June,  1729. 

In  1733,  while  preaching  in  Virginia,  he  received  harsh  and 
injurious  treatment  from  some  gentlemen.  A  copy  of  bis  repre- 
sentation was  sent  by  the  synod  to  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and 
aid  was  asked  to  maintain  some  itinerant  ministers  in  AHrginia  and 
elsewhere ;  and  especially  was  that  venerable  body  urged  to  use 
Influence  with  the  Government  to  lay  "a  restraint  upon 


gentlemen  in  said  neighbouring  province  as  may  discourage 
fr       '  ■  ■        .. 


:rom  hampering  our  missionaries  by  illegal  prosecutions.' 
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In  1739  or  '40,  he  opened  a  grammar-school  in  Philadelphia, 
being  a  teacher  of  high  reputation.*  Just  before  the  introductioi| 
of  the  Protest  in  1741,  he  was  suspended  by  the  synod,  bavins 
omitted  his  ministry  and  fallen  into  some  irregularities.  He  died 
before  May,  1744. 


JOHN  WILSON, 

A  MINISTER  from  Ireland,  ''coming  providentially  into  thes^ 
parts,"  presented  his  credentials  to  the  synod  in  1729,  and  was 
unanimously  received.  He  preached  at  Lower  Octorara,  and  mad^ 
a  strong  party  in  his  favour.  The  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  received, 
January  27,  1730,  a  letter  from  Armagh  Presbytery  concerning 
him ;  and  they  resolved  not  to  employ  him.  He  was  then  preachr 
ing  at  Newcastle  with  much  acceptance,  and  a  misunderstanding 
sprung  up  between  the  congregation  and  the  presbytery  in  regard 
to  him.  Robert  Gordon,t  Judge  of  Newcastle  County  Court,  and 
Probate  of  Wills,  wrote  to  the  synod  to  interpose  in  the  breacL 
This  brought  under  review  the  presbytery's  action,  and  the  synod 
judged  that  they  had  not  acted  with  any  severity  towards  him,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  He  removed  soon  after  to  Boston,  and  died 
there,  January  6,  1733,  aged  sixty-six. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  was  his  son,  who  was 
born  in  Ulster  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Chester,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784,  and  who  died  there,  February 
1,  1779,  aged  seventy-six. 


EBENEZER  GOULD, 

A  NATIVE  of  New  England,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1723,  and 
became  the  minister  of  Greenwich,  in  Cohanzy,  about  the  time 
Elmer  settled  in  Fairfield,  in  1727. 

In  1736,  Philadelphia  Presbytery  was  informed  of  diflBculties  in 
his  congregation ;  and,  he  being  absent  at  the  time  set  for  consider- 
ing the  case,  they  heard  the  complainants  on  two  points : — 

1.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  any  case  to  have  evidence  which  is 
to  be  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  case,  sworn  before  a  magistrate  ? 

*  Miller's  Life  of  Rodgers. 

f  He  died,  September,  1786,  **%  man  much  beloTed«" 
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2.  Wlietlicr  a  congrogution  or  a  private  member  may,  after 
proper  means  used,  complain  of  their  minister  to  tbe  presbytery? 

Ad  affirmative  answer  was  given,  and  the  complainants  went 
home ;  and,  the  day  after,  Gould  came.  The  othera  were  sent  for 
to  return,  but  in  vain.  It  was  all  happily  reconciled  soon  after, 
having  grown  out  of  Gould's  saying  that  if  he  had  money  he 
would  go  to  England.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time,  and 
when  he  afterwards  expressed  his  scruples  freely  about  '*the 
Prcabyterian  way"  in  some  things,  it  was  surmised  that  only 
poverty  kept  him  from  going  to  England  and  taking  orders. 

Further  difficulties  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1739,  and  lie 
removed  without  being  dismissed,  and  was  installed  in  1740  at 
Cutchogne,  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island. 

He  united  in  April,  1747,  with  Ebenezer  White,  of  Bridge- 
hampton,  Nathaniel  Mather,  of  Acquebague,  Ebenezer  Prime,  of 
Huntingdon,  Sylvanus  White,  of  Southampton,  and  Samuel  Buell, 
of  East  Hampton,  in  forming  Suffolk  Presbytery.  A  member*  of 
Gould's  church  was  present,  and  approved  of  the  plan,  though  not 
delegated  by  the  brethren.  The  majority  being  rigid  Congrega^ 
tionalists,  a  crisis  ensued:  separations,  divisions,  and  alienations 
left  him  with  no  prospect  of  support  or  of  usefulness,  He  and 
they  mutually  agreed  to  part. 

No  intimation  is  given  that  the  Great  Revival  was  felt  at 
Cutchogue ;  it  doubtless  was,  and  the  separation  was  owing  not  to 
the  matter  of  church  government,  but  to  the  peculiar  views  of 
those  who  were  carried  away  by  Davenport  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  and  who  abjured  him  when  he  renounced  his  errors.  They 
formed  separate  churches  throughout  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
which  bear  to  this  day  the  name  of  Strict  Congregational  churches ; 
the  strictness  bein^  in  tbe  maintenance  of  the  purity  and  exact- 
ness of  discipline  of  the  primitive  era. 

He  removed  to  Middlefield,  the  southwest  part  of  Middletown, 
then  newly  organized  into  a  society,  and  was  installed,  October  10, 
1747.  He  removed  in  1756,  and  died  in  Granville,  Massachusetta, 
in  1778. 


ELEAZEE  WALES 


Is  not  mentioned  in  the  published  genealogy  of  the  Walea 
family,  tliuugh  undoubtedly  sprung  from  it. 

Nathaniel  Wales,  who  settled  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
16-36,  was  the  father  of  Timothy,  whose  son  Eleaier 


*  prima'*  Uistary  of  Long  IsUod. 


as  bora        J 
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<<  25tli,  Tentb  month,  1657."  He  was  probably  either  the  father 
or  grandfather  of  Eleaser  Wales,  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1727, 
and  settled  at  AUentown,  New  Jersey,  in  1730. 

Crosswicks,  or  Crossweeksnng,  was  an  early  Quaker  settlement. 
An  Episcopal  church  was  proposed  to  be  erected  there  in  1702. 
Morgan  probably  refers  to  it  when,  in  his  Latin  letter  to  Mather, 
in  1721,  he  speaks  of  two  congr^tions  suddenly  erown  np  twenty 
miles  from  iVeehold,  and  where  lormerly  were  omj  seren  Presby* 
terian  families.  He  began  to  pi^^ftoh  there  in  May,  1720,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  Walton.  The  Presbyterians  had  a  meeting^ 
house  before  1722.  In  1780,  the  synod  considered  a  supplication 
from  Grosswicks,  and  directed  Andrews  to  reply.  Wales  soon 
after  settled  there;  but  he  asked  leave,  September  19, 1784,  of 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  to  resign,  on  account  of  inadequate  sup- 
port: his  statement  bemg  confirmed  by  the  representatiye  of  tne 
congregation,  Mr.  Ingliss,  he  was  dismissed.  He  was  directed  to 
join  with  Andrews  in  writing  to  the  Rector  of  Yale  for  a  minister 
to  visit  the  destitutions  of  West  Jersey.  He  was  called  to  Mill- 
stone, September  19,  1785,  and  joined  East  Jersey  Ptesbytery, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  it  lay. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, and  the  only  New  Englander,  besides  Treat,  who  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  Protest.  He  u  mentioned  incidentally,  once  or 
twice,  in  Whitefield's  Journal,  as  havins  come  to  Amwell  and  New 
Brunswick  to  meet  him.  His  name  is  also  seen  in  Brainerd's 
diary,  among  the  contributors  to  the  support  of  his  mission. 
Kingston  is  entered  as  giving  j£5  lis. 

No  notice  appears  of  Kingston  or  Millstone  among  the  con- 
gregations highly  favoured  during  the  Revival. 

Wales  died  in  1749. 


RICHARD  TREAT, 

Born  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  September  25, 1708,  was  a  de- 
scendant or  near  relative  of  (Jovemor  Robert  Treat,  an  early  set- 
tler of  that  town*  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1725,  and  was  or- 
dained by  PhilsKlelphia  Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  Abing- 
don, Pennsylvania,  December  80,  1781.  David  Evans  preached 
on  the  occasion,  showing  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  a  godly,  con- 
siderate man  in  the  ministry. 

Treat,  in  1739,  while  hearing  Whitefield  preach,  was  convinced 
of  his  formal  state,  notwithstanding  he  held  and  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  grace. 
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Whitefielil*  waa  at  Abingdon,  April  17,  17-10,  and  says,  "God 
has  lately  bIiowd  mercy  to  him.  He  was  deeply  convinced,  when  I 
waa  here  last,  that  he  nad  not  experienced  the  Baring  power  of  the 
gospel.  Soon  after  I  went  away,  ho  attempted  to  preach,  but 
could  not,  and  told  his  people  how  miserably  he  had  deceived 
himself  and  them.  He  desired  tUem  to  pray  for  him,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  to  seek  Jesua  Christ,  sorrowing.  He  is  now 
under  deep  convictlona  and  a  very  humbling  sense  of  sin.  He 
preaches  aa  usual,  though  he  has  not  a  full  assurance  of  faith, 
because,  he  said,  it  was  best  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty.  I 
believe  the  Lord  is  preparing  him  for  great  services.  I  obserred 
a  great  presence  of  God  in  our  assembly,  and  the  word  came  with 
a  80 ul- convincing  and  comforting  power  to  many," 

He  had  before  acted  with  the  majority  of  the  synod;  but  now, 
becoming,  in  their  iudgment,  "  a  ringleader  in  destroying  learning 
and  good  order,"  ne  was  excluded  in  1741.  With  his  neighbour 
Tonnent,  of  Neshaminy,  he  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
A  division  in  the  congregation  ensued;  and,  when  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  met  (March  19,  1742)  at  Abingdon,  Treat  demurred  to 
their  jurisdiction,  and  they  referred  the  matter  to  synod.  In 
May,  Benjamin  Jones,  Malachi  Jones,  Archibald  McCtcan,  Ben- 
jamin Armitage,  and  others,  asked  the  presbytery  for  advice;  and 
they  were  directed  to  settle  the  matter  as  should  be  most  for  the 
glory  of  God.  The  next  spring,  the  papers  were  laid  before  the 
synod ;  and,  on  their  recommendation,  the  presbytery  sent  eupplies 
to  Abingdon  as  often  as  they  could. 

Whitefield  often  preached  in  the  ^avcyard  to  a  great  con- 
course from  all  the  region  round.  Treat's  labours  were  also 
largely  blessed. 

When  the  Presbyterians  at  Milford.  Connecticut,  asked  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  to  ordain  Jacob  Johnson  for  their  minister, 
they  declined,  but  sent  Treat  to  heal  the  difference.  He  failed ; 
for  they  of  Milford,  instead  of  succumbing  to  Congregational 
despotism,  made  out  a  call  for  him,  August  10,  1743.  The  pres- 
bytery advised  him  not  to  accept  it,  and  sent  them  Sackett,  of 
Bedford,  Lamb,  of  Baskingridge,  and  Youngs,  of  Southold.  New 
Haven  Associationf  retaliated  by  closing  their  pulpits  against  all 
the  members  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 

Treat  published  his  sermonj  preached,  in  1747,  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Lawrence,  in  the  Porks  of  Delaware,  and  on  the  death  of 
Pi'esident  Finley. 

In  1751,  Abingdon  Presbytery  was  formed,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  ministers  of  Brunswick  Presbytery  residing  in  Pennsylvania  and 
"West  Jersey.  It  was  merged  in  Philadelphia  Presbytery  on  then: 
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He  died,  NoTember  20, 17T8,  surviving  many  years  all  who  had 
been  in  our  ministry  before  him,  and  being  reverenced  as  a 
peace-maker  and  a  man  full  of  good  works.  He  laboured  to  the 
close  of  his  days,  having  preached  on  "  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Forks'*  (Allen  township)  shortly  before  his  decease. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  colleague  with  Dr.  Rodgers  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  his  son.  Another  of  his  sons  was  settled  there 
as  a  physician. 


ROBERT  CATHCART, 

A  LICENTIATE  from  Ireland,  was  received  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery, April  15,  1730,  and  was  sent  to  supply  Middletown,  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Brandvwine,  Kent,  and  Lewes,  in 
Delaware.  In  December,  he  was  called  to  Kent,  but  declined, 
and  settled  at  Brandywine,  and,  probably,  at  Middletown. 

In  1720,  an  address  from  some  people  in  Birmingham,  on 
Brandywine,  was  read  in  synod,  and  McGill  was  appointed  to 
preach  to  them.  The  next  year  they  were  directed  to  apply  to 
l^ewcastle  Presbytery,  and  are  described  as  people  on  Brandywine, 
White  Clay,  and  the  north  side  of  Red  Clay.  Laing  was  the  sup- 
ply of  White  Clay  and  Brandywine  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1723 ;  and  the  22d  of  August  is  noted  by  the  presbytery  for  a  re- 
markable freshet  of  White  Clay  Creek,  as  though  it  had  risen  in 
its  might  to  wash  away  all  remembrance  of  Lamg's  Sabbath-day 
bathing.  In  the  fall,  McGill  was  there;  and  then  Creaghead 
served  them  for  several  years.  In  1727,  they  called  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Vance,  of  Burt,  Ireland ;  and  the  presbytery  sent  the  call 
to  him  in  Ireland.  In  1729,  they  had  the  services  of  John  Ten- 
aent.  A  meeting-house  being  contemplated  by  the  people  of 
Brandywine  and  Middletown,  the  fears  of  White  Clay  Congrega- 
tion were  aroused,  and  the  intervention  of  the  presbytery  was  in- 
voked.    Leave  was  gi^n  them  to  build. 

In  1740,  Cathcart  began  to  preach  in  Wilmington.*  The 
undertakers  of  the  meeting-house.  Captain  Chambers  and  Captain 
Hutchinson,  obtained  a  gift  from  the  synod's  fund  of  fifty  pounds, 
and  a  loan  of  thirty  pounds. 

Cathcart    signed  the   Protest   in  1741;    and,  as   Whitefield 

*  Thomas  Chalkley,  a  Friend,  in  September,  1786,  being  there,  says,  '*  It  is  a 
newl j-settled  town  on  Christiana  Creek,  which,  I  beUeye,  will  be  a  flooxishing  plaoe 
if  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  U¥«  in  the  tear  of  Ood." 
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often  preached  at  Wilmington  and  the  Ticinity,  his  congregatioc 
divided,  and  the  New-Side  Church  of  Lower  Brandywine  waa 
formed, — his  own,  in  proceEs  of  time,  having  taken  the  name  of 
Red  Clay. 

He  died  in  1754. 


WILLIAM  ORE 


Was  received  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  as  a  student  from  Ire- 
land, November  15,  1730,  and  was  licenaed:  before  1732,  they 
ordained  him  pastor  of  Lower  Octorara  or  Nottingham. 

The  Mouth  of  Octorara  began  to  receive  supplies  in  1725, 
and  asked  for  SteveoBon  in  1727:  it  soon  after  obtained  one-third 
of  Hutuheaon's  time.  It  is  frequently  styled  Lower  Octorara, 
and  is  named  Nottingham  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1730.  Un- 
pleasant disputes  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  location  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  still  more  from  the  desire  of  some  to  have 
John  Wilfion  settled  over  them.  There  were  some  who  "scrn* 
pled  our  way  of  adopting  the  Confession,"  being  shocked  at  tho 

Eossibility  of  having  a  minister  admitted  into  our  connection  who 
ad  a  difficulty  concerning  an  iota  of  it. 

Donegal  Presbytery  forbade  its  members,  in  1732,  to  baptize  or 
preach  among  the  people  living  between  Nottingham,  Chestnut 
Level,  Donegal,  and  Swatara, 

Nottingham  informed  the  presbytery,  in  1733,  that  they  had 
agreed  on  the  following  persons  for  elders,  and  they  were  ap- 
proved:— Hugh  Kirkpatrick,  John  Kirkpatrick,  James  Bnchanan, 
John  Luckie,  John  Moor,  Hugh  Fulton,  David  Patterson,  John 
Smith,  and  John  Mackadoo. 

John  Kirkpatrick  accused  his  minister  (April  2, 1733)  of  preach- 
ing false  doctrine  concerning  election, — alleging  that  be  bad  used 
against  it  the  common  Arminian  flings.  His  explanations  were 
accepted ;  and  a  new  complaint  was  made  t^ainst  him  for  having 
married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  with  a  license,  which  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  More 
serious  complaints  were  made ;  and  Gillespie,  Thomas  Evans,  and 
Houston  were  invited  to  sit  as  correspondents  in  considering  them. 
To  this  Orr  objected ;  hut  they  proceeded,  and  acquitted  him, 
though  they  blamed  his  conduct  during  process  as  insulting,  in- 
docent,  and  reproachful. 

The  synod  sent  a  committee  to  adjudicate  on  the  b_ 
Irom  this   sentence   of  acquittal.      Gillespie,  HutcheBOn,  ' 


he  spot  an  appeal     M 
lutcheaon,  Treaty     I 
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Thomas  Evans,  and  Andrews  met  in  November,  1784.  They'ob- 
tained  from  the  presbytenr  an  acknowledgment  that  they  had 
erred  in  refusing  to  hear  John  Kirkpatrick's  supplication  and  to 

five  him  copies  of  certain  papers.  Though  these  refusals  had 
een  owing  to  want  of  time,  and  disturbance  among  the  people^ 
they  entered  their  acknowle4ginent  on  the  records,  and  all  of  theni 
signed  it.  Orr  and  his  session  made  an.  acknowledgment  of  harsh«> 
ness  to  some  and  undue  lenitv  to  other  offenders*  IChe  committee 
restored  Eirkpatrick  and  his  adherents  to  church  privileges,  oil 
their  acknowledgment  of  rashness  and  imprudence  in  representing 
their  minister's  doctrine  as  false,  and  in  abruptly  and  irr^iularly 
breaking  off  from  the  session. 

The  presbytery  in  the  following  year  declared  that  they  could 
not  give  Orr  a  certificate  of  good  standing:  he  ceased  to  preach, 
and  said  he  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  certificate. 
He  then  sued  Paton  and  Steel,  the  representatives  of  the  congre* 

fuion,  on  the  bond  for  his  salary,  and  harassed  them  sorely, 
he  presbytery  blamed  his  action  as  irregular,  unaccountable,  pro^ 
fane,  and  disagreeable  to  the  Christian  character.  Being  dismissed 
from  his  charge,  he  deserted  the  boundir  of  the  presbytery  as  s 
fugitive  from  cBscipline.  He  was  ordained'*'  by  Gibson,  JSishop  of 
London,  as  a  deacon,  September  19,  1786,  and  was  admitted  to 
priests'  orders  ten  days  after.  He  arrived  in  South  Carolina,  from 
England,  in  1787,  and  took  charge  of  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Paul's* 
In  March,  1743,  be  reported  that  uie  Indian  tribe  of  Cushoes,  once 
numbering  a  thousand,  were  reduced  to  sixty-three;  and  that  thf 
number  of  his  communicants  in  his  dmrch  had  increased  from 
eight  to  thirty-four.  In  1746,  he  took  charge  of  St.  Helena  parish, 
in  Beaufort,  and  removed,  in  1750,  to  St.  Jomi's,  Colleton.  He  died 
there,  in  1755. 

He  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  which,  with  Commissary 
Garden  at  its  head,  cited  Whitefield  in  1740,  condemned  him  for 
canonical  irregularities,  suspended  and  denounced  him. 


WILLIAM    BERTRAM 

Presented  to  the  synod,  in  1782,  most  ample  testimonials  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Baneor,  in  Ireland,  of  his  ordination,  ministerial 
qualifications,  and  regmar  Christian  conversation ;  and,  having  de- 
clared his  full  and  free  assent  to  the  Confession  and  Catechism, 

«  Dtlcho'0  History  of  ProtMtsiit  Epiioopftl  Chureh,  South  Carolina. 
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tery.    At     1 
m  invita-     1 


wa3  unanimously  received,  and  joined  to  Donegal  Presbytery, 
the  same  time,  George  Renick  {Renwick}  presented  him  an  in' 
tion  to  settle  at  Paxton  and  Derrj,  and  at  the  firat  meeting  of 
Ponegal  Presbytery  be  declared  hia  acceptance  of  it.  No  regular 
call  vaa  made ;  but  be  was  satisfied  with  the  paper  of  eabscriptions 
put  into  his  bands.  He  was  installed,  November  lo,  1732,  at  the 
meeting-house  on  Swatara.  The  congregation  then  appointed  re- 
p resell tativ es : — "on  tbia  side,  Thomas  Foster,  George  Renick,  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  and  Thomas  Mayes;  on  the  other  side,  Boirlajid 
Chambers,  Hugh  Black,  Robert  Campbell,  John  WilltamB,  William 
"Williama,  James  Quigley,  William  McCord,  and  John  Sloan." 
They  executed  to  Bertram  the  right  and  title  to  the  Indian  town 
they  had  purchased.  He  informed  the  presbytery  that  hia  wants 
had  been  tenderly  regarded. 

Rowland  Chambers*  appeared  before  Newcastle  Presbytery  in 
behalf  of  the  settlements  towards  Susquehanna,  in  September,  1722. 
John  Harris,  from  Yorkshire,  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Paxton  Creek 
in  172(5;  and  soon  after  James,  Robert,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin 
Chambers,  from  county  Antrim,  took  up  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Fishing  Creek.  In  1729,  Swatara  had  been  allowed  one-fifth  of 
Anderson's  time,  and  the  next  year  Fishing  Creek  asked  for  sup- 
plies. Swatara  called  the  Rev.  John  McKinstry,  a  minister  from 
Scotland;  but  he  returned  the  call,  and  settled  at  Ellington,  Con- 
necticut. 

On  the  settlement  of  Bertram,  the  congregation  on  Swatara  took 
the  name  of  Derry,  and  the  upper  congregation  on  Fishing  Creek 
was  styled  Paston.  They  gave  the  presbytery  the  list  of  the 
elders  they  had  selected,  and  their  choice  was  approved. 

Bertram  complained,  in  1735,  of  "the  intolerable  burden"  ha 
was  under  with  the  two  congregations,  and  desired  leave  to  confine 
himself  to  one.  Derry  engaged  to  pay  sixty  pounds  in  hemp,  corn, 
linen  yarn,  and  cloth,  and  he  was  released  from  the  care  of  Pax- 
ton, September  13,  1736. 

He  died  May  3,  1746,  aged  seventy-two ;  and  "  his  tombf  may 
be  seen  by  leaving  the  main  road,  near  Hummellstown,  and  tra- 
versing the  cool,  clear,  spring  creek  to  Dixon's  Ford :  there  stands 
the  venerable  t)erry  meeting-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Swatara." 

Bertram's  son  was  surveyor-general  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  "1734,  M  of  lOth  momli.  Both  of  tlic  propriotariea  present.  At  tho  request 
of  Rowland  Chnmbera  and  Thomas  ArmBtrang.  one  hunilred  acres  each  «er«  graDled 
to  the  congregationa  of  Paiton  and  Deir;,  at  a  liolf-pennj  alerting  yearly,  fur  luect- 
ing-hanaea." — SiHlm't  Land  TiUt4. 

f  Uark  Bauoroft'a  Sloriea:  in  Atkiuon's  Casket. 
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JOHN  CROSS, 

Styled,  by  Dr.  Brownlee,  "a  Scottish  worthy,**  was  received  as  a 
member  of  synod  in  1732,  and  settled  at  a  place  ^'  called  The  Moun<* 
tains,  back  of  Newark.*'  The  remarkable  revival  in  his  congrega* 
tion  there,  in  1734  and  *35,  is  noticed  in  Edwards's  "  Thoughts  on 
Revivals.**  East  Jersey  Presbytery  blamed  him,  in  1735,  for  not 
attending  their  meetings,  and  for  moving  from  one  congregation  to 
another  without  their  consent.  He  was  the  minister  of  Basking- 
ridge  and  Staten  Island,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
zeal  and  his  success  during  the  (^eat  Revival.  Whitefield  was 
refreshed  by  meeting  him  and  Gilbert  Tennent  on  Staten  Island, 
in  1740,  and  by  hearing  from  him  of  the  wonderful  things  often 
seen  under  his  ministry. 

He  had  been  absent  from  home,  and  had  left  Davenport  to 
preach  to  his  people.  Whitefield  went  with  him  to  Baskingridge, 
and  found,  on  his  arrival,  Davenport  with  three  thousand  people 
assembled.  Whitefield  preached,  standing  in  a  wagon.  Some  cried 
out,  and  others  wept.  When  this  vehemence  of  feeling  abated. 
Gross  saw  a  little  boy  weeping  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and 
lifted  him  into  the  wagon.  Whitefield  was  touched  with  the  sight, 
and  turned  from  his  subject  to  dwell  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  in 
melting  a  child  and  leaving  so  many  in  security.  A  universal  con- 
cern immediately  appeared :  fresh  persons  dropped  down,  and  the 
cry  increased.  At  night  Tennent  preached  in  a  barn  on  "  Spi- 
ritual Desertion  ;*'  Whitefield  prayed  and  exhorted,  and  there  was 
a  great  commotion. 

The  next  day  they  went  to  New  Brunswick,  followed  by  a  throng 
of  persons  from  distant  places.  A  deaf  and  dumb  man  from  New 
Germantown  lost  no  opportunity  of  being  present  on  any  of  these 
occasions ;  and  to  the  end  of  life  he  amazed  and  delighted  those 
who  witnessed  his  delineations,  by  looks  and  motions,  of  those 
memorable  scenes. 

Cross  told  Whitefield,  in  1739,  of  the  wonderful  things  often 
seen  in  his  assembly :  at  first,  only  eight  or  nine  had  been  afiected ; 
but  afterwards,  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  his  congregation, 
which  is  not  large,  were  efiectually  brought  home  to  Christ.  He 
had  remarkable  success  on  Staten  Island,  in  1741. 

When  Whitefield  preached  at  Nottingham,  the  heavenly  influence 
descended  as  the  dew.  Tennent  followed;  and,  the  meeting-house 
being  closed  against  Cross,  he  preached  in  the  woods,  amid  an 
astonishing  outcry,  swooning,  and  overwhelming  concern. 


4f4  BENJAHIK   CAMPBELL. 

WhitefieH  wrote  to  Noble,  of  New  York,  September  22,  1742, 
wbo  had  expressed  his  high  admiration  of  Crosa,  "I  do  not  won- 
der; be  is  a  dear  soul,  and  one  that  the  Lord  delights  to  honour." 
He  said  of  him  also,  "  He  is  indeed  one  that  I  believe  would  re- 
joice to  Buffer  for  the  Lord  Jesua.  Oh  that  I  might  be  hke- 
minded !"  Tennent,  on  seeing  these  things  in  print,  wrote  to 
Whitefield,  who  rcphed,  "I  aliall  write  to  some  friends  about  Mr. 
C.'s  priuciples.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  caution.  Mj  mistakea 
often  humble  me." 

Thomson,  of  Chestnut  Level,  charges  him  with  having  required 
parents,  on  presenting  their  children  for  baptism,  to  own  the 
Solemn  League  aud  Covenant  of  Scotland's  Reformation. 

More  serious  charges  than  this  were  laid  against  him,  in  April, 
1739,  and,  new  complaints  being  made,  he  was  called  up  by  hia 
preshyterj  and  suspended,  June  23, 1742.  Dickinson  says,  "  His 
dreadful  scandals  came  to  light  in  the  midst  of  the  Revival,  and  hia 
previous  high  character  for  zeal  and  piety  caused  the  enemies  of 
God  to  blaspheme  and  triumph."  Dickinson  regarded  hie  princi- 
ples as  wholly  Antinomian.  A  large  body  of  people  adhered  to 
him  and  welcomed  bis  ministrations.  In  October,  1746,  he  asked 
to  be  restored ;  but  the  presbytery  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  evidence  of  his  repentance. 

In  the  time*  of  the  great  land-riots,  ho  was  accused,  by  the  par- 
ties who  brought  the  ejectment  suits,  of  being  the  counseUor  of  the 
people  who  resisted  the  process,  and  of  having,  in  connection  with 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Taylor, —  the  Independent  minister  of  Newark 
Mountains, — encouraged  them  to  liberate  the  prisoners,  and  to  the 
like  deeds  of  violence.  The  actual  settlers,  it  was  said,  pretended 
a  just  title,  having  purchased  of  those  who  bad  obtained  a  tract  fif- 
teen miles  square,  of  the  Indians,  for  a  five-shilling  bill  and  a  bot- 
tle of  rum.  A  New  York  paper,  of  December,  1747,  suggests  the 
publication  of  "Sermons  to  Violent  Men,"  founded  on  Proverba 
xxix.  7. 


BENJAMIN  CAMPBELL, 

A  STtTDENT  of  divinity  from  Ireland,  was  received  by  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  November  5, 1729,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  to  a 
charge  in  their  boimds  before  September,  1733.     He  married  be- 
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fore  January,  1784;  and  his  death  was  reported  to  the  synod  in 
September,  1735. 

Mr.  Legate,  who  came  over  with  him,  a  fellow-student,  is  not 
mentioned  after  his  being  taken  on  trials  by  Newcastle  Presby* 
tery. 


JOHN  NUTMAN 

Was  a  native  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  His  father  f  James*  Nut- 
man^  was  from  Scotland,  and  married  a  daughter  of  tne  Rev.  John 
Pruaden.  Dr.  Alden,  in  his  "  Epitaphs,"  says,  "  The  old  rule  at 
Yale  was  to  rank  the  scholars  on  the  roll  according  to  the  relative 
position  of  their  family."  As  Nutman  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
graduates  of  1727,  we  may  understand  that  he  was  of  a  family  of 
distinguished  consideration. 

He  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  ordained 
pastor  of  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  in  1730.  Dr.  Alden  calls  the 
congregation  Whippany:  it  included  at  first  West  Hanover  and 
South  Hanover.  He  appeared  in  synod,  in  1733,  to  lay  before 
them  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  A  lot  had  been  cast,  with 
sacred  solemnity,  to  determine  the  site  of  the  meeting-house :  the 
people  of  West  Hanover  or  Morristown,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
lot,  formed  a  separate  congregation,  and  left  Nutman  with  only  a 

Portion  of  his  people  and  a  proportionate  diminution  of  support, 
he  synod  blamed  the  resorting  to  the  lot  as  unnecessary,  and 
directed  the  Presbytery  of  East  Jersey  to  travail  with  the  people 
to  reunite,  at  least  till  they  be  better  able  to  subsist  apart ;  failing 
in  this,  to  grant  him  a  dismission  on  his  application.  They  did 
not  succeed;  and  West  Hanover  applied  to  the  synod,  in  1734,  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cleverly.  The  matter  was  left  to  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery;  and  they  met  at  Hanover,  August  8, 1787,— 
many  delays  having  occurred, — and  declined  to  ordain,  though  not 
judging  the  candidate  unfit.  The  next  year,  the  synod  was  in- 
voked by  Mr.  Budd,  a  commissioner,  to  consider  whether  West 
Hanover  was  bound  by  the  lot,  which  had  been  cast  in  the  lap  five 
years  before,  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  a  committee  of  East  Jersey 
Presbytery.  The  matter  was  ended  by  appointing  a  committee  of 
ministers  to  proceed  to  Hanover  and  hear  both  parties. 


*  Dr.  Steania's  History  of  First  Charoh,  Newark. 
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On  the  20th  of  July,  1738,  GUbert  Tennent  opened  the  ( 
mittee  with  a  Bermon  on  Ezek.  xi.  19: — "I  will  give  them  one 
heart,"  Andrews,  Treat,  and  Cowell  were  there,  with  John  Croaa, 
Gilbert  Tennent,  and  his  brother  William.  It  appeared  that, 
since  the  lot  was  cast.  West  Ilanover  was  one-half  abler  than 
before;  and  that  Uanoyer  was  aLso  much  stronger,  and,  though 
"  it  was  hard  with  them  at  present  to  support  Mr,  Nutman,  jet 
they  were  in  growing  circumstances,  and  able  to  support  of  them- 
selves. They  had  no  mind  to  unite  with  the  whole  of  the  western 
part,  nor  on  any  of  the  former  terms."  The  committee  decided, 
that  it  was  now  impracticable  to  comply  with  the  engagements 
under  the  lot,  and  that  every  good  purpose  would  be  much  better 
answered  by  there  being  two  separate  societies.  All  parties  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  this  decision. 

Nutman  resigned  the  charge  in  17i5,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Newark.  He  died,  September  1,  1751,  aged  forty-eight.  Ha 
daughter  was  the  first  wife  of  Jonathan  Sergeant,  and  the  mother 
of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swing,  of  Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL  HEMPHILL, 

'While*  a  probationer  in  Ireland,  preached  to  the  vacant  con- 

f'egation  of  Burt,  and  gave  offence  by  his  doctrine  to  the  Rev. 
atrick  Vance.  When  Hemphill's  name  was  published  in  the 
synod  in  the  usual  manner  before  ordination,  Vance  was  present, 
but  made  no  objections ;  but  in  private  he  spoke  of  him  freely  as 
erroneous  in  his  sentiments.  When  Hemphill  came  to  America, 
Vance  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  Kilpatrick,  (probably 
Kirkpatvick,  the  eliler  at  Nottingham,)  intimating  his  opinion  of 
the  man.  Hemphill  produced  ample  credentials  to  tiie  synod 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Strabane ;  and,  having  adopted  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechisms  as  "  the  rule  of  his  faith  and 
the  guide  of  hia  practice,"  he  was  received  as  a  member.  He 
preacheil  at  New  London  with  acceptance;  but,  Kirkpatrick  hav- 
ing showed  Vance's  letter  to  the  ministers  of  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery and  to  other  persons,  an  investigation  was  made  by  that 
body,  and  they  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  his  teachings. 


I  Miimtcs  of   Ihc  CDmmiBsion :    Old  Suuth   Church 
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Andrews'*'  wrote  to  Colmaii  from  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1735, 
'^  There  seems  to  be  now  a  more  dreadful  plot  laid  by  Satan  to 
root  Christianity  out  of  the  world  than  ever  was  known  before,  so 
that  all  Christ's  friends  have  reason  to  be  awakened,  and  to  do 
what  they  can  to  save  the  sinking  ship.  It  has  been,  since  last 
November,  the  most  trying  time  with  me  that  ever  I  met  with. 
There  came  from  Ireland,  at  that  time,  one  Mr.  Hemphill,  to 
sojourn  in  town  for  the  winter,  as  was  pretended,  till  he  could  faU 
into  business  with  some  people  in  the  country ;  though  some  think 
he  had  other  views  at  first,  considering  the  infidel  disposition  of 
too  many  here.  Some  desiring  that  I  should  have  assistance,-— 
and  some  leading  men  not  disaffected  to  that  way  of  Deism,  as 
they  should  be, — that  man  was  imposeid  on  me  ana  the  congrega- 
tion. Most  of  the  best  of  the  people  were  soon  so  dissatisfied 
that  they  would  not  come  to  meeting.  Freethinkers,  deists,  and 
nothings,  getting  a  scout  of  him,  flocked  to  hear.  I  attended  all 
winter,  but,  ma&ing  complaint,  brought  the  ministers  together, 
who  acted  as  is  shown  in  the  books  I  send  you." 

Hemphjill  said,  Andrews  invited  him  to  preach  once  a  day,  and, 
being  grieved  at  seeing  multitudes  come  to  hear  him,  went  from 
house  to  house  to  prejudice  the  people  against  him.  He  called 
the  commission ;  and  they  met,  April  17,  1685.t 

Pemberton  was  moderator:  the  members  present  were  Creag* 
head,  Gross,  Pierson,  Anderson,  Gillespie,  and  Thomson.  The 
correspondents  were  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  David  Evans,  Treat, 
Boyd,  Hutcheson,  Houston,  Archibald,  Jameson,  Thomas  Evans, 
Cathcart,  Hubbel|,  and  Gilbert  Tennent. 

^^  Never  was  there|  such  a  trial  known  in  the  American 
World.  I  was  obliged,  though  with  great  regret,  to  article 
against  him." 

The  articles  were,  in  substance,  these  :§ — 

1.  The  gospel  is  a  revival,  or  new  edition,  of  the  law  of  nature, 
except  two  positive  precepts,  and  the  worship  of  God  by  a  medi- 
ator.    Taught  in  a  sermon  on  Bom.  viii.  8. 

2.  The  Lord's  supper  is  a  means  of  promoting  a  good  life ;  but 
in  it  the  believer  has  no  communion  with  Christ.  Sermon  on 
Gal.  vi.  16. 

3.  He  declaimed  against  salvation  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  as 
representing  God  as  stern  and  inexorable.  He  said  Christ  is 
preached  up  as  a  charm  to  work  up  enthusiasm.  Sermon  on  Acts 
xxiv.  25. 


*  MSS.  of  AmerieaD  Antiquarian  8ooU^. 

f  Franklin  wrote  a  most  artful,  insidious  dialogue,  and  published  it,  anony- 
mously, in  his  "  Gatette,"  a  few  days  preyiously. 

Andrews  to  Colman. 
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4.  Faith  is  a  persuasion,  founded  on  natural  grounds.  Mys- 
teries were  only  for  those  times  in  which  the  apostles  lived. 
Faith  and  obedience  are  the  same  thing.  Sermon  on  Mark 
xvi.  16. 

5.  Cornelius  was  a  heathen  when  the  angel  appeared  to  him. 
Sermon  on  Acts  x.  24. 

6.  In  preaching  on  Ps.  xli.  4, — "  Heal  my  soul," — ^he  made  no 
mention  of  original  sin.  He  said,  the  passions  and  affections  were 
right  in  themselves ;  he  did  not  include  the  blood  of  Christ  among 
the  remedies  of  the  soul,  Mid  advanced  a  peculiar  notion  concern- 
ing hell. 

7.  In  preaching  from  Eph.  ii.  8,  he  said,  it  referred  to  the  hea- 
then, and  not  lo  us ;  and  asked.  Is  not  James  as  good  as  Paul? 

8.  In  prayer,  he  prays  for  mankind,  and  not  for  the  church, 
and  thanks  God  that  he  has  given  us  reason  for  a  rule. 

'^  If  I  am  mistaken,"  said  Andrews  to  the  commission,  ^^I  shall 
be  abundantly  more  ready  to  retract  than  to  accuse." 

Hemphill  objected  to  Thomson  and  Gillespie,  as  having  avowed 
their  opposition  to  him ;  but  the  objection  was  overruled. 

Though  he  had  promised  to  produce  his  notes,  yet  he  fell  back, 
and  put  Andrews  on  proof  of  his  articles. 

Hempliill  said  he  had  promised  to  show  Andrews  his  notes  in 
private ;  that  he  was  not  bound  to  furnish  accusation  against  him- 
self;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of' the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  require  it  of  him.  He  adds,  but  ^Hhey  had  prejudged 
the  case  already." 

Tennent  and  his  son,  however,  testified  that  he  had  told  them 
he  would  produce  his  notes  to  the  commission. 

Andrews  said,  ^^  I  was  put  to  a  difficulty ;  for  those  that  would 
have  been  evidences  did  not  attend,  and  I  could  not  persuade  them 
to  it ;  and  others  that  could,  would  not." 

Hemphill  says,  "  Andrews  did  produce  two  men ;  but  their  evi- 
dence was  of  no  value."  One  of  them,  it  is  said,  testified  that  he 
had  heard  many  of  the  things  specified  by  Andrews,  but  he  could 
not  repeat  the  exact  words  in  which  they  were  uttered,  or  name 
the  text  of  the  sermon  in  which  they  occurred. 

"  Thus  the  first  week,  from  Thursday,  p.m.,  was  spent." 

On  Sabbath,  Pemberton  and  Cross  preached,  and,  Hemphill 
alleged,  with  the  design  of  holding  him  up  as  a  heretic  to  the 
people.     They,  in  self-defence,  printed  their  sermons. 

On  Monday,  he  consented  to  bring  his  notes.  ''Then,"  said 
Andrews,  ''I  left  all  to  the  ministers  and  meddled  no  more.  As 
Providence  ordered,  all  my  charges  came  out  fair." 

The  notes  were  publicly  read  on  Monday.  Under  the  first 
article,  he  admitted  he  had  said,  ^'  This  is  no  more  than  to  live  ac- 
cording to  our  nature,  and  have  the  government  of  ourselves  in 
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our  own  hands.     The  gospel,  as  to  its  ultimate  end  and  most 
essential  parts,  is  implanted  in  our  very  nature  and  reason." 

The  commission  nnanimoosly  felt  themselves  obliged  to  declare 
his  teachings  unsound  and  dangerous,  and  suspended  him. 

They  prmted  their  minutes,  and  appointed  persons  to  defend 
what  was  done,  who  published  a  vindication  of  the  commission 
from  Hemphill's  remarks  on  their  minutes. 

^^  Since  then,"  said  Andrews,  in  July,. ^' there  have  been  many 
discourses  of  doing  this  and  that;  and,  though  soxite  are  bo  angry 
as  to  stay  away,  yet  most  give  their  attendance.  There  is  in  the 
press  an  atiswer  to  the  ^Abstract  of  the  Minutes  and  a  Vindication 
of  his  Sermons ;'  what  it  will  be,  I  know  no^  Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  weary  of  these  things,  though  all  carry  fair;  and,  though  the 
best  of  the  people  dread  the  thing,  I  intend  to  get  away  and 
leave  them." 

Franklin  was  a  pewholder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
attended  with  much  pleasure  on  Hemphill's  preaching;  and, 
finding  that,  though  a  fluent  preacher,  he  could  not  write,  he  pre^ 
pared  one  or  two  pamphlets  in  his  defence,  besides  several  columns 
in  the  newspapers. 

One  of  these  was  probably  **  Some  Observations  on  the  Pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Hemphill,  with  a  Vindication  of  his  Ser- 
mons." A  second  edition  of  this  pamphlet  appeared  in  1785. 
The  first  issue  was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  printen  It  is 
claimed  that,  in  all  his  discourses,  Hemphill  enforced  Christian 
charity  and  the  necessity  of  a  good  life.  '^  The  old  man  [Andrews] 
admitted  that  he  was  of  an  excellent  temper," 

The  conimission  having  expressed  surprise  at  his  adopting  the 
Confession,  he  replied,  he  had  done  so  only  so  far  as  the  funda^ 
mental  articles  were  concerned.  That  he  asked  the  commission 
how  many  articles  they  esteemed  fundamental,  and  they  said  they 
could  not  tell;  but,  his  defender  says,  'Hhey  would  make  au 
fundamental  to  serve  a  turn."  The  commission  had  said,  they 
'^were  obliged  to  declare  him  unsound  and  dangerous;"  he  insinu* 
ates  that  the  declaration  was  made  solely  to  save  Andrews's 
character,  and  that  they  had  ^^  no  pattern  for  their  proceedings 
but  that  hellish  tribunal,  the  Spanish  Inquisition." 

A  manuscript  note  on  one  of  the  pamphlets*  states,  that  a 
Quaker  woman  appeared  before  the  commission  and  insisted  on 
being  heard  in  Hemphill's  behalf. 

The  synod  approved  of  the  doings  of  the  commission;  and 
Hemphill  sent  a  silly  message,  in  writing,  with  a  postscript : — '^  I 
shall  think  you  do  me  a  deal  of  honour  if  you  entirely  excom- 
municate me." 

*  Old  Soath  Ohiiroli  Uhnrj* 
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In  July,  1735,  he  preached  twice  to  a  very  numerous  assembly, 
where  the  congregation  generally  met. 

His  pamphlet  was  soon  answered;  but,  to  the  shame  of  his 
friends,  it  appeared  that  the  sermon'*'  on  Mark  xvi.  16  was  in  the 
|>Qblished  works  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Arian,  and  those  on  GraL  vi* 
15,  Bonu  viiL  8,  and  Ps.  xli.  3,  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Ibbots,  his 
colleague ;  Dr.  James  Foster,  also  an  Arian,  being  the  authiHr  of 
the  one  on  Acts  zxiv«  26. 

Franklinf  says,  *^  Hemphill  admitted  that,  by  reading  over  a 
dJ0Gour8e  two  or  three  times,  he  ooold  remember  it  so  as  to  repeat 
it  fiuently  from  the  pulpit  as  if  extempore."  ^^  This,  like  a  frost, 
nipped  his  popularity,  and  his  adherents  fell  off  like  withered 
kaves,  at  once.  Franklin  upheld  him,  out  of  dislike  to  the  old 
synod,  and  because  he  preferred  bearing  a  man  preach  the  fine 
compositions  of  others  instead  of  his  own  ordinary  or  insipid  pro- 
ductions." 

,   Another  defence  of  }Iemphill  from  Franklin's  pen  appeared, 
with  this  motto  :-^ 

^^I  never  knew  any  good  to  come  from  the  meetings  of 
priests.  * ' —  TiUoUon. 

'  •*  Wherefore,  rebuke  them  sharply." — PemL 
'■  Andrew  Bradford,  of  New  York,  printed,  in  1785,  a  satirical 
refutation  of  this  piece: — ^Remarks  on  HemphilFs  Defence  of  his 
Observations,  showing  his  orthodoxy,  the  excellency  and  meek- 
ness of  his  tempei^  and  the  justice  of  his  complaints :  by  Obadiah 
Jenkins." 

The  horrid  profaneness  of  his  book  is  censured,  and  his  rude- 
ness in  styling  the  synod  men  of  impenetrable  stupidity  and 
reverend  asses.  He  had  said,  that  ^^  original  sin  was  as  ridiculous. 
as  imputed  righteousness,"  that  there  was  '^  no  need  of  spiritual 
pangs  and  convulsions,"  and  that  ^^  good  works  put  men  in  Crod's 
way  and  reconciles  God  to  them." 

His  plagiarism  overwhelmed  him :  he  slunk  away  into  deserved 
obscurity. 


ANDREW  ARCHBOLD 

Was  ordained  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  1783,  and  was  sus- 

S ended  in  1786.     Two  instances  of  his  gross  wickedness  being 
iscovered,  he  "wholly  absconded.*' 

*  Obadiah  Jenkms's  Bemarks  on  Hempbill*8  Defence, 
f  Memoirs, 
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JOHN  TENNENT, 

The  third  son  of  Tennent,  of  Neshaminj,  was  born  in  eounty 
Armagh,  (Ireland,)  November  12,  1707.*  His  anguish  when 
awakened  was  violent  in  degree.  He  had  been  subject  to  rash 
anger,  and  was  for  four  days  ^^a  rack  of  acute  and  continued 
anguish  under  dismal  apprehensions  of  impending  ruin  ^nd  end- 
less misery  from  vengeance  of  8^  just  eaxd  holy  God."  His  con- 
solations were  eminent  and  conspicuous. 

He  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  was  taken  on  trial  by  Kew- 
castle  Presbvtery,  November  21,  1728,  when  he  delivered  "a 
homily  to  universal  satisfaction."  He  was  licensed  September  18, 
1729,  and  went  as  supply  to.  Brandywine,  Middletown,  Newcastle, 
and  Middle  and  Lower  Octorara.  Reports  being  raised  of  his 
having  spoken  unwisely,  Creaghead,  Thomson,  and  Hutcheson 
conferred  with  him,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  rumour  was  un-i 
founded. 

About  this  time  Freehold  became  vacant,  and  the  people  were, 
so  grievously  divided,  that  there  seemed  no  hope  of  their  ever, 
settling  a  minister.  Walter  Kerr  left  his  harvest-fieldf  and  went 
to  Neshaminy  to  persuade  Tennent  to  go  home  with  him.  He 
totallv  refused;  but  Kerr  told  him,  on  leaving  him,  that  he  knew  he 
would  soon  decide  differently.  He  sent  after  Kerr  to  say  he  would 
come ;  but,  on  coming,  he  expressed  his  regret  in  having  consented 
to  visit  a  people  who  seemed  given  up  by  God  for  their  abuse  of 
the  gospel. 

There  was  a  German  sect  that  styled  themselves  "  The  New 
Born,"  and  were  widely  spoken  of  for  their  follies  and  their  sins. 
In  Monmouth,  this  name  was  applied  in  derision  to  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  experience  religion  under  the  faithful  labours  of  Freling- 
huysen  and  the  English  ministers. 

Tennent  stayed  only  four  or  five  Sabbaths ;  but  the  Lord  so 
blessed  his  labour s|  that  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  Christ  had 
a  full  harvest  to  bring  home  there.  He  said  that,  should  they  call 
him,  he  would  settle  with  them,  poor  and  broken  though  they  were, 
and  though,  by  so  doing,  he  should  be  put  to  beg  his  bread.  He 
had  a  unanimous  call,  April  15, 1730,  and  was  ordained  by  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  November  19.     Rightly  dividing  the  word  of 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Alexiuider,  from  his  life  by  Gilbert  Tennent. 

f  On  bis  return,  be  found  tbat  bis  neigbbours  bad  cut  bis  grain  and  stacked  it. 
A  very  general  loss  of  tbe  crop  followed  tbrougb  some  accident  after  bousing  it. 
Kerr's  escaped,  and  fumisbed  seed  to  tbose  wbo  bad  so  kindly  reaped  bis  field. 
Tbis  tradition  was  mentioned  to  ma  by  tbe  Rev.  Job  F.  Halsey. 

{  William  Tennent,  of  Freebold,  in  tbe  Cbristian  History. 
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truth,  he  avoided  that  "bane  of  preaching,*  setting  a  common 
mess  before  his  hearers  and  leaving  to  them  to  divide  it  among 
themselves  as  fancy  and  humour  directed."  Wonderful  success 
attended  him;  the  place  of  worship  was  usually  crowded  with 
persons  of  all  classes  and  persuasions,  listening  as  for  their  lives. 
Sometimes  the  body  of  the  congregation  was  moved,  minister  and 
people  being  wet  with  tears,  many  sobbing,  and  some  carried  out 
as  if  they  were  dead.  There  was  "no  public  outcry."  A  great 
reformation  followed ;  "  all  talked  of  religion,  though  all  did  not 
approve  of  the  power  of  it." 

He  died  April  23, 1732,  aged  twenty-five;  for  six  months  before 
he  was  unable  to  preach,  his  pulpit  being  supplied  by  his  brother 
William.  During  his  sickness,  many  came,  inquiring  what  they 
must  do  to  be  saved ;  but  the  blessing  on  his  labours  to  the  con- 
viction and  conversion  of  souls,  was  more  discernible  after  his 
death.  Almost  in  every  neighbourhood  were  sin-sick  souls,  longing 
for  Christ,  the  dear  physician. 

His  brother  Gilbert  appended  to  his  "  Presumptuous  Sinner  De- 
tected," a  life  of  his  brother,  with  his  two  sermons  on  the  "Nature 
of  Regeneration,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  Salvation 
demonstrated."  Whitefield,  on  reading  it,  exclaimed,  "Let  me  die 
the  death  of  that  righteous  man !"  Dickinson  prepared  an  epitaph 
for  his  tomb.  Dr.  Alexander  speaks  of  his  sermons  as  in  no  way 
remarkable,  but  sensible,  solemn,  and  earnest. 
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The  second  son  of  the  minister  of  Neshaminy,  was  bom  in 
county  Antrim,  June  3,  1705. 

He  was  early  led  to  the  Saviour,  and,  upon  finishing  his  classical 
course  with  his  father,  he  beganf  the  study  of  divinity  with  his 
brother  Gilbert.  While  preparing  for  examination  before  the 
nresbytery,  he  fell  ill  with  a  pain  in  his  breast  and  a  slight  hectic 
fever.  His  flesh  dropped  away  till  little  hope  of  life  remained; 
his  spirits  sunk,  and  his  hope  of  salvation  was  wellnigh  gone. 
While  conversing  with  Gilbert  in  Latin  on  his  fears  for  his  soul,  he 
fainted,  and  every  sign  of  life  departed  except  a  scarcely-percept- 
ible tremour  under  the  left  arm.     He  was  laid  on  a  cooling-board ; 


*  Gilbert  Tennent. 

t  Memoir  of  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  bj  Dr.  Henderson,  and  commonlj  ascribed 
to  Ellas  Boudinot. 


but  the  phjBician,  a  young  man,  his  intimate  friend,  having  put  his 
own  hand  in  warm  water,  felt  the  heart  and  afSrmed  that  there  was 
an  unusual  warmth.  The  eyes  were  sunk,  the  lips  discoloured. 
Gilbert,  hearing  a  hope  expressed  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  What !  a  man  not  dead  that  is  as  cold  and  stiff  as  a  stake !" 
The  body  was  restored  to  a  warm  bed,  and  all  probable  means  used 
without  success.  On  the  third  day  the  tongue  was  Swollen  and 
ready  to  crack;  the  physician  moistened  the  lips,  and  Gilbert 
blamed  him  for  '^  feeding  the  dead."  Suddenly  the  eyes  opened, 
and,  with  a  dreadful  groan,  the  body  sunk  as  if  twice  dead.  In 
about  an  hour  the  eyes  again  opened,  the  dreadful  groan  followed, 
and  then  all  was  deathlike.  In  an  hour,  however,  there  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  vital  action :  for  six  weeks  he  was  so  low  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of ;  in  a  twelvemcMith  he  regained  his  health. 

His  own  account,  as  given  to  his  elder.  Dr.  Henderson,  and  to 
his  successor.  Dr.  WoodhuU,  was,  that  the  three  days  seemed  like 
twenty  minutes ;  that  he  felt  himself  wafted  along  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  superior  being,  till  at  a  distance  he  beheld  an  unutterable 
glory ;  he  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy  beings,  and  heard 
their  songs  of  praise  with  rapture.  He  thought,  ^^  Well,  blessed  be 
God,  I  am  safe  at  last,  notwithstanding  all  my  fears."  He  was 
about  to  join  the  happy  company,  when  one  came  to  him  and  said, 
^'You  must  go  back."  It  was  like  a  sword  through  his  heart: 
with  the  shock  he  awoke,  and  saw  his  brother,  disputing  with  the 
doctor. 

He  had  lost  all  his  knowledge;  he  did  not  know  the  Bible,  nor 
how  to  read,  nor  what  reading  meant.  When  he  became  capable 
of  attention,  he  was  taught  to  read,  like  a  child,  and,  when  reciting 
Nepos,  it  appeared  to  him  he  had  read  the  book  before.  Gradually 
his  knowledge  and  his  health  were  fully  restored. 

He  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and,  bein^  called  to 
succeed  his  brother  John,  he  was  ordained  by  Philadelphia  Presby- 
tery, October  25, 1783. 

Uis  salary  was  not  large,  but  there  was  an  excellent  plantation 
attached  to  the  parsonage :  leaving  the  care  of  it  entirely  to  an 
overseer,  he  became  clogged  with  debt.  He  married  the  widow 
of  Mr.  John  Noble,  of  New  York,  and  left  to  her  the  management 
of  all  his  affairs.  When  his  oldest  child  was  about  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  his  views  of  duty  changed,  and  he  saw  the  propriety 
of  a  minister's  making  reasonable  provision  for  his  household. 

After  the  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  his  brother's 
labours,  God  continued  to  bless  his  ordinances  to  the  conviction, 
conversion,  and  consolation  of  precious  souls,  so  that  every  year 
more  or  less  were  converted;  but  there  were  fewer  from  1742  to 
'44  than  formerly.     Some,  however,  were  awakened  in  1744. 

Whitefield  preached,  in  his  journeys  across  the  State,  on  week- 
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days,  in  Freehold :  "  the  new  meeting-house"  is  mentioned  in  1729. 
In  the  next  April,  Tennent  refreshed  AMiitefield  by  tellins  him 
what  God  was  doing  for  hundreds  in  the  Hif^hlands  of  New  York, 
where  he  had  lately  been. 

Hia  brother  Gilbert  mentions,  in  1740,  that  his  labonrs  at  that 
time  were  remarkably  blessed  in  Barlington  county.  Several  reli- 
gions societies  were  formed  there. 

In  1757,  a  revival  was  granted  to  Freehold,  equal  in  power  to 
that  which  was  then  descending  on  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Burr  apeake  of  it,  in  June,  as  a  remarkable  revival: — 

"We  have  reason  to  remember  it  as  the  most  glorious  day  of  the 
Son  of  man.  The  assembly  was  large.  The  manner  of  administra- 
tion  did  particularly  engage  their  attention.  It  appeared  as  one 
of  the  days  of  heaven  to  some  of  us,  and  we  wished  that,  with 
Joshaa,  we  could  have  delayed  the  revolutions  of  the  heavena  to 
prolong  it." 

In  March,  1753,  there  was  a  remarkable  revival  and  quickenings. 

During  the  exciting  scenes  in  the  synod,  be  appears  to  have  been 
a  silent  but  steady  supporter  of  his  brother;  in  all  the  ficrceneaa 
of  the  pamphlet-warfare,  not  a  Bjllubte  was  uttered  ngainst  him. 
He  visited  Virginia,  in  company  with  Samuel  Blair,  and  assisted  in 
dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Hanover. 

In  company  with  Rowlaud  and  two  elders  from  Hopewell,  in 
New  Jersey,  he  attended  a  sacramental  occasion  in  Maryland,  in 
1741  or  '42.  Not  long  after,  Rowland  was  indicted  for  having  stolen 
a  horse  in  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey.  The  time  when  the 
theft  was  committed  being  the  time  when  he  was  with  them  in 
Maryland,  Tennent  and  the  elders  came  forward  and  proved  that 
he  was  a  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  period  alleged.  Rowland 
was  acquitted,  but  was  assailed  with  a  storm  of  invective,  as  having 
escaped  by  perjury.  Tennent  was  indicted,  and  the  elders ;  one 
was  convicted,  and  the  other  escaped  only  by  taking  advantage  of 
some  error  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Able  counsel  appeared 
for  Tennent;  but,  instead  of  sending  for  the  minister,  or  others 
from  Maryland,  to  sustain  his  veracity,  thoy  proposed  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  a  flaw.  This  he  would  not  do ;  and,  just 
before  the  case  came  on,  a  man  and  hia  wife  presented  themselves 
to  him,  having  come  from  Marvland  in  consequence  of  dreams  of 
danger  portending,  wMch  only  their  presence  could  avert  from  him. 
They  must  have  been  persons  knovrn  in  Trenton;  for  their  testi- 
mony was  admitted,  and  the  prosecution  abandoned. 

"His  manner  was  remarkably  impressive,  and  hia  sermons, 
though  seldom  polished,  were  generally  delivered  with  indescrib- 
able power;  what  he  said  seldom  failed  to  instruct  and  please. 
He  was  remarkable  for  a  pointed  attention  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstancea  of  the  afflicted  in  body  and  mind.      Eminent  aa  a 
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peacemaker,  all  were  charmed  with  his  converse.  His  hospi- 
tality and  domestic  enjoyments  were  proverbial. 

'^  More  than  six  feet  high,  of  a  spare,  thin  visage,  erect  carriage, 
with  bright,  piercing  ^es,  his  countenance  was  grave  and  solemn, 
yet  at  all  times  cheerful.  He  lived  above  the  world,  with  such 
clear  views  of  heavenly  things  as  seemed  to  give  him  a  foretaste  of 
them." 

Tennent  took  a  deep  interest  in  Brainerd*8  mission,  and  for  a 
season  took  the  oversight  of  it.  When  Whitefield  visited  him,  he^ 
saw  with  delight  the  school,  and  marked  the  proficiency  of  the 

Jmpils  under  Tennent's  fatherly  carei  The  life  of  Tennent  was 
ong.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  education  of  youth,  and 
trained  several  in  philosophy  and  divinity.  Among  others  who 
studied  theology  with  him  were  Gumming,  McWhorter,  and  Oliver 
Hart,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Charleston.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  sons,  John  and  William,  awakened  during 
the  revival  at  Princeton,  under  Dr.  Finley ;  and  of  seeing  another 
of  great  promise,  but  of  loose  habits,  graciously  brought  back,  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  his  soul.  This 
son  died  soon  after.  Another  died  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  his  son 
William,  a  distinguished  minister  and  patriot  in  South  Garolinai 
was  suddenly  called  from  earth,  not  long  after  his  father's  decease. 

Unlike  Gilbert,  he  published  biit  one  sermon, — a  plain,  judicious 
discourse  on  Galatians  v.  25.  It  was  printed  in  Boston,  in  1739, 
in  the  ^'  Sacramental  Discourses." 

Many  striking  incidents  in  his  life  are  so  universally  known, 
that,  beyond  all  the  ministers  of  his  day,  he  lives  in  the  memory  or 
the  people. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  sleep-walker,  from  his 
having 

«  gone  to  bed  with  ten  toes  on. 
And  when  he  waked  up,  one  was  gone  ;** 

as  is  smartly  said  of  him,  by  one  who  ridiculed  his  undertaking  to 
give  advice  to  "His  Orace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  The 
toe  disappeared ;  whether  cut  off  by  treading  on  glass  in  a  som- 
nambulism,'*' or  gnawed  off  by  rats,  or  how  else,  may  be  disputed. 
Can  it  be  that  Tennent  believed  that  he  who  contended  with 
Michael  for  the  body  of  Moses  strove  also  for  his,  and,  failingi 
wrenched  off  the  great  toe?     Such  is  the  tradition. 


*  As  supposed  bj  Dr.  Alexander. 
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SAMUEL  BLAIR 

Was  bom  in  Ireland,  June  14,  1712,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  a  lad.  Where  his  parents'*'  resided  is  not  mentioned.  ^^  He 
was  blestf  with  early  piety,  and  on  his  death-bed  Could  recollect, 
with  delight,  various  evidences  of  gracious  influence  in  his  tender 
years.  He  was  made  sensible,  betimes,  of  his  guilty  state  by  na- 
ture and  practice,  felt  his  total  inability  to  deliver  himself,  saw 
plainly  that  he  lay  at  mercy,  and  that  it  was  entirely  at  God's 
ffood  pleasure  to  save  or  reject  him.  He  was  restless  till  he  s^w 
the  way  of  life, — that  God  could  save  in  consistence  with  the 
honour  of  governing  justice,  for  that  the  obedience  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  in  the  room  of  sinners  have  made  sufficient  atonement 
for  sm.  His  soul  approved  of  the  divine  glorious  plan.  Strict 
holiness  was  his  choice.     He  grew  in  stature  and  in  grace." 

He  studied  at  the  Log  College,  became  conversant  with  the 
original  languages  of  the  scriptures,  and  had  much  critical  learn- 
ing, with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  divinity.  He  was  licensed, 
November  9,  1733,  at  Abingdon,  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  at 
their  first  meeting  after  the  Presbytery  of  East  Jei:sey  was  set  off; 
he  preached  his  trial  sermon  before  them,  on  Romans  iv.  5.  He 
was  called,  May  24,  1734,  to  Middletown  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
also  to  Millstone  and  Cranberry.  He  accepted  the  former,  Sep- 
tember 19,  and  was  dismissed  to  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  and  was 
soon  after  ordained.  When  licensed,  and  when  ordained,  he  de- 
clared his  acceptance  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  Catechisms, 
and  Directory. 

Middletown  and  Shrewsbury  were  among  the  towns  first  settled 
in  East  Jersey.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  at  the  former 
place  in  1689.  There  was  a  Presbyterian  church  there  before 
1711,t  and  "the  spirit  of  mixed  communion  prevailed  in  both 
societies.  The  divisions  among  the  Baptists  rose  very  high ;  and, 
as  a  healing  measure,  they  a^eed  "to  keep  their  own  places,  and 
not  wander  to  other  societies.  '  Blair  met  with  little  success,  the 
people  in  both  of  his  congregations  "being  very  irreligious.*'  His 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  September  5, 1739,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed by  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  12,  to  join  Newcastle 
Presbytery.  A  sermon  of  his  was  published,  about  this  time,  in 
Boston,  in  a  volume  of  Tennent*s  "Sacramental  Discourses.'' 


*  The  name  of  William  Blair  occurs  as  an  elder  in  1729,  and  1782,  from  Brandy- 
wine  or  Red  Clay.  f  Finlej'»  sermon  at  his  foneraL 

X  Morgan  Edwards's  History  of  New  Jersey  Baptists. 
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His  three  sennons  on  Justification  were  also  published,  and  are 
commended  by  Seward,  in  1740,  as  full  of  solid  divipity. 

At  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  people  of  Fagg's  Manor,  he 
removed  thither  in  the  beginning  of  November,  accepted  their  call 
in  the  winter,  and  was  installed  in  ApriL  The  place  was  newly 
settled,  from  Ireland ;  the  congregation  had  been  formed  in  ITSO, 
but  had  never  had  a  minister.  Some  of  them  applied'*'  to  the  ASf 
sociate  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  in  1785,  but  without  success.  Il 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  Blairf  to  find  some  hopefuUy-pioua 
people  among  them  at  his  first  coming ;  but  religion  lay  as  it  were 
dying,  and  ready  to  expire  its  last  breath.  ^^  Having  some  view 
and  sense  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  land  in  general,  the 
scope  of  my  preaching  for  the  first  winter  was  mainly  calculated 
for  persons  in  a  natural  unregenerate  state.  I  dealt  solemnly  and 
searchingly:  four  or  five  were  brought  under  deep  oonvictions* 
Leaving  home  in  March,  I  obtained  a  neighbouring  minister  to 
preach  a  Sabbath  in  my  absence."  This  was,  in  all  probability, 
Alexander  Craighead,  of  Middle  Octorara.  ^^  He  seemed  to  be 
earnest  for  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  secure  sinners.  He 
preached,  from  Luke  xui.  7,  on  the  dangerous  and  awful  case  of 
such  as  continue  unregenerate  and  unfruitful  under  the  means  of 
grace.  Under  that  sermon  there  was  a  visible  appearance  of  much 
soul-concern;  some  burst  out  with  an  audible  noise  into  bitter  cry«* 
ing, — a  thing  unknown  in  those  parts  before."  ^^  A  pretty  lighty 
merry  sort  of  a  youth"  came  to  Blair,  on  his  return,  under  cfeep 
trouble.  The  sermon  had  not  impressed  him;  but,  the  next  day, 
when  he  went  to  grubbing  in  order  to  clear  new  land,  as  he  saw  a 
pretty  large  tree  with  a  high  top  fall,  the  words  "Cut  it  down: 
why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?"  came  to  his  remembrance,  and 
went  as  a  spear  to  his  heart.  "  So  must  I  be  out  down  by  the  jus- 
tice of  God  for  the  burning  of  hell,  unless  I  get  into  another  state 
than  I  am  now  in."  He  came  under  deep  and  abiding  distress : 
"his  conversation  since  becomes  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

Blair's  first  sermon,  on  coming  back,  ifas  from  Matthew  vi.  33. 
In  pressing  the  injunction,  he  urged  that  they  had  already  too,  too 
long  neglected  to  seek  the  kingdom.  This  cut  like  a  sword;  and 
several  could  not  contain,  but  burst  out  into  the  most  bitter  weep- 
ing. He  besought  them  to  moderate  their  passions,  but  so  as  not 
to  stifle  convictions,  and  to  avoid  hindering  themselves  and  others 
from  hearing  what  was  spoken.  The  number  of  the  awakened 
increased  very  fast ;  scarcely  a  sermon  or  a  lecture  through  the 
whole  summer  failed  to  produce  impressions. 

Often  these  impressions  were  very  great  and  general:  some  were 


*  MoEerrow's  History  of  the  Secession  Chnroh. 
f  Letter  in  Christian  ^ittoiy. 
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overcome  and  fainting,  others  deeply  sobbing;  some  crjring  in  a 
most  dolorous  manner,  many  more  silently  weeping ;  a  solemn  con- 
cern on  every  face.  Comparatively,  a  few  were  affected  with  some 
ttrange,  unusual  bodily  motions.  Very  few  in  the  congregation 
Were  without  solemn  thoughtfulness  about  their  souls.  The  awa> 
kened  had  a  rational,  fixed  conviction  of  their  dangerous  perishing 
state;  they  were  much  given  to  reading  the  Scriptures  and  good 
books.  Excellent  works,  which  had  lain  neglected,  were  perused, 
and  lent  from  one  to  another.  Blair  preached  on  Fridays,  through 
the  spring  and  summer,  his  great  aim  beine  to  lay  open  the  de* 
tolerable  state  of  man,  by  nature,  since  the  faU,  and  the  way  of  the 
sinner's  closing  with  Christ  by  faith,  and  obtaining  a  right  peace 
to  an  awakened,  wounded  conscience. 

Many  afforded  very  hopeful,  satisfying  evidence  that  the  Lord 
had  brought  them  to  a  true  closure  with  Jesus  Christ:  several  had 
had  remarkable  and  sweet  deliverances. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  there  seemed  to  be  a  stop  put 
to  the  awakening  and  conviction  of  sinners ;  and,  for  the  next  four 
years,  there  were  few  instances  of  persons  convinced.  Blair  makes 
no  mention  of  the  two  visits  of  Whitefield.  He  made  a  tour  of 
preaching  through  New  England  in  the  summer  of  1744. 

Of  the  rupture  of  1741,  Blair  spoke  when  near  his  end,  ^^It 
pleased  God  to  make  me  and  a  number  of  my  brethren  instru- 
mental in  promoting  what  I  always  believed  was  a  work  of  his 
power  and  grace ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  our  mother's  children  were 
angry  with  us  who  were  instrumental  in  carrying  it  on,  and  unjustly 
excluded  us  from  communion  with  them." 

Blair  published  a  ^'  Vindication  of  the  Excluded  Brethren,*'  an 
answer  to  Thomson  on  the  "Government  of  the  Church,"  and  to 
Creaghead's  "Reasons  for  Forsaking  our  Church;"  also,  a  "Trea- 
tise on  Predestination." 

His  school  produced  such  men  as  Davies,  Rodgers,  Cumming, 
James  Finley,  Robert  Smith,  and  Hugh  Henry.  "Each  one  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king."  As  scholars,  preachers,  pastors, 
patriots, — in  their  piety  and  their  success, — a  noble  company,  a 
goodly  fellowship,  showing  the  church  what  manner  of  men  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  were. 

Blair  spoke'*'  as  one  who  knew  the  worth  of  souls,  and  felt  in 
himself  the  sweet  constraint  of  the  love  of  God  and  man.  He 
was  grave  and  solemn,  yet  cheerful,  even  pleasant,  facetious, 
witty. 

Davies  spoke  of  him  as  the  incomparable  Blair.  "When,  in 
1758,  I  passed  the  meeting-house  where  I  had  so  often  heard  the 
great  Mr.  Blair,  I  could  not  help  crying  out, '  Oh,  how  dreadful  is 

♦JRnley. 
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this  place !  this  is  no  otlier  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven.' " 

He  was  a  man  of  great  weight  in  judicatories :  ^^  they  waited  for 
him  as  the  rain."  His  leal  for  the  c^lege  made  him  journey  when 
sick  to  promote  its  interests.  After  severe  sickness  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  was,  beyond  his  expectation,  restored  to  health  and  home; 
he  then  laboured  as  one  near  his  end  to  awaken  the  perishing,  but, 
failing,  he  changed  his  strain;  ^'only  he  publicly  reminded  them  of 
a  certain  day,  March  25, 1744,  trhen  he  was  enabled  to  set  eternal 
things  before  them  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  and  pun* 
gency."  ^    ^        . 

He  then  entered  on  a  new  course  of  sermons  for  the  edification 
and  establishment  of  the  people  .of  Qod,  wherein  he  clearly  ex- 
plained and  satisfyingly  confirmed  the  whole  system  of  gospel  doc- 
trine, from  the  state  of  innocence  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  He  concluded  the  course  with  a  sermon  on  1  Corinthians  xv. 
24,  with  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  public  ministry;  for, 
though  he  afterwards  preached  twice,  it  was  with  so  little  strength 
and  efficacy,  that  he  called  them  ^'supernumerary  sermons." 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1751,  apprehending  his  end  to  be  near,  he 
sent  for  the  elders  and  two  out  of  every  quarter  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  gave  them  his  parting  counsels.  He  asked  them  to  col- 
lect the  remnant  of  his  debts  and  give  their  good  countenance  to 
his  widow  and  his  half-a-score  of  children.  "Adhere  to  your  own 
presbytery ;  but,  if  the  sytiods  unite,  be  not  obstinate  and  separate." 
In  seeking  a  successor,  ne  bids  them  not  to  expect  from  a  young 
man,  at  the  outset,  all  that  they  saw  in  him  after  many  years  of 
experience.  His  son-in-law,  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  published 
his  dying  counsels,  with  several  of  his  sermons. 

Blair  had,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  an  habitual  assurance 
of  his  interest  in  the  favour  of  God.  His  last  words,  a  minute  or 
two  before  his  departure,  were,  "  The  Bridegroom  is  come,  and 
now  we  shall  have  all  things;"  and,  under  a  gleam  of  heaven,  he 
breathed  his  last,  on  July  5,  1751. 

His  son  Samuel  was  early  in  life  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Nassau  Hall,  and  was  settled  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston. 
His  daughters  married  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Robert  Smith, 
David  Rice,  of  Kentucky,  William  Foster,  of  Octorara,  and  John 
Carmichael,  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine. 

He  was  above  the  middle  stature,  comely,  and  well  set ;  in  aspect 
grave  and  venerable,  with  a  clear  understanding,  quick  apprehen- 
sion, prompt  elocution,  solid  judgment,  strong  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  tenacious  memory.  His  voice  was  clear  and  command- 
ing; his  pronunciation  distinct  and  deliberate;  his  style  natural, 
elegant,  pure.  He  studied  plainness,  being  naturally  poetic,  copi- 
ous, and  florid ;  preaching  without  notes,  but  seldom  or  never  ex 
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tempore.    His  advise  to  Dr.  Rodgers  was,  ^^ Speak  slow;  speak 
low;  be  short.*' 

-  Finlej  speaks  of  him  as  gentle,  prudent,  cautions ;  as  having  a 
glorious  arousing  view  of  God's  power,  the  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  with  a  particular  appropriation 
of  them  to  himself  and  his.  His  was  a  divine  calmness. 
.  Davies  said  to  Bellamy,  ^'  The  greatest  lieht  in  these  parts  is 
fust  about  to  take  wing."  In  his  travels  in  Great  Britain,  he 
heard  no  one  equal  to  his  instructor ;  not  one  whom  he  thought,  in 
any  way,  to  resemble  or  approach  to  him  in  the  matter  or  ue  do* 
livery  of  his  discourses. 
In  his  elegiac  verses'*'  he  says:— 

** Blair  is  no  morel  then  tliis  poor  world  has  lost 
As  rioh  a  jewel  as  her  stores  could  boast. 
While,  hoyering  on  the  verge  of  life,  he  laj 
Eager  for  flight,  and  jret  resign'd  to  stay, 
How  oft  did  we,  in  agonies  of  prayer, 
Wreetle  with  Heayen  his  sacred  breath  to  spare  I 
Bat,  ah !  his  worth  but  cherish'd  our  despair, 
And  threatened  the  denial  of  oar  prayer. 
So  great,  so  heayenly,  so  matore  a  mind 
Reqaired  employment  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Too  mach  refined  in  this  dark  world  to  bear 
The  humble  place  of  Zion's  minister, 
Heayen  oall'd  him  to  sustain  some  nobler  ftuiotion  there. 

An  intellect  as  clear  as  blaie  of  day. 
Sedate  as  midnight,  boundless  as  the  sea. 
Free  as  the  wind,  yet  steady  as  the  pole, 
Passiye  to  truth,  impatient  of  control 
From  yulgar  error ;  regular  and  smooth 
As  genuine  reason  and  harmonious  truth ; 
Truth  link'd  to  truth  and  thought  to  thought  co^join'd 
Spontaneous  rose  in  his  harmonious  mind ; 
His  rude,  unstudied  thoughts  in  order  sprung, 
Expressed  in  equal  order  by  his  tongue ; 
Clusters  of  ripen' d  sense  on  each  young  period  hung. 
His  passions  yigorous,  yet  by  reason  ruled, 
By  calmest  reason  kindled,  tempered,  cool'd ; 
His  heart  reseryed  as  prudence,  and  confined, 
And  yet  as  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind. 

His  life,  a  fix'd,  unerring  walk  with  God, 
A  constant  progress  in  the  heayenly  road ; 
His  heart,  Uie  rest  of  constant  peace  and  loye  ; 
,  There  g^ow'd  the  passions  seraphs  feel  above; 

There,  pleased  and  unmolested,  dwelt  the  heavenly  dove. 

His  breath,  like  grateAil  incense,  to  the  skies 

Did  daily  in  refined  devotions  rise. 

His  soul  exerted  with  his  praying  breath 

The  almighty  importunity  of  faiUi ; 

Hence  guilty  heads  escape  the  falling  blow. 

And  blessings  to  unworthy  millions  flow. 

Nations  partook  the  bounty  of  his  prayer 

And  future  tunes  the  benefit  shall  share." 

*  Printed  in  the  collection  of  his  sermons  published  after  his  death,  containing 
Finley*s  funeral  sermon,  and  Robert  Smith's  accotmt  of  his  closing  days. 
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JAMES  MAETIN, 

From  Ireland,  was  the  pastor  of  Lewes,  m  Delaware,  in  1734, 
and  died  there  in  1748.  He  is  said  to  have  organized  the  church 
at  Cool  Spring. 

Whitefield  landed  about  five  (o'clock)  in  the  evening  of  October 
3,  1739,  at  Lewestown;  and,  in  reference  to  this  event,  he  ob- 
serves, "  We  had  not  been  long  in  the  inn  but  two  or  three  of 
the  chief  inhabitants,  being  apprized  of  his  arrival,  came  and 
spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  desired  me  to  give  them  a  sermon 
on  the  morrow." 

He  preached  there,  in  1740,  to  "  as  unaffected  a  congregation 
as  he  had  seen  in  America.  They  wept,  next  day,  when  he  por- 
trayed the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith.  Alas !  when  I  turned  from 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  to  talk  of .  the  love  of  God  in 
sacrificing  his  only  Son,  I  observed  their  tears  dry  up.  I  told 
them  of  it ;  and  could  not  but  infer  hence  the  dreadful  depravity 
of  human  nature,  that  can  weep  at  the  sufferings  of  a  martyr, — a 
man  like  ourselves ;  but  when  are  we  affected  at  the  relation  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God?" 

The  Church  missionary  gives  a  different  view.  He  says  White- 
field  preached  from  a  balcony,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  was  violent,  but  after  a  time  it  abated. 

Martin  signed  the  Protest  in  1T41.  His  death  is  mentioned  in 
May,  1743. 


ROBERT   JAMISON, 

From  Ireland,  settled  in  Delaware,  and  was  a  member  of  synod 
in  1734. 

From  a  manuscript  of  Joshua  Evans, '*'  an  Independent,  it 
appears  that  there  were  Welsh  Baptists  at  Duck  Creek ;  and  that 
the  first  name  of  their  meeting-house  was  Bryn-Sion,  i.e.  Zion 
Hill.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was  built  in  1733,  on  land 
given  by  Mr.  Dickinson.     Thomas  Evans  preached  the  first  ser- 

*  Quoted  by  Morgan  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Delawarei 
of  which  only  a  fragment  remains. 
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mon  in  it,  Angust  12,  1733,  and  administered  the  commnnion, 
November  9.  At  first  the  Baptists  used  the  house,  but  after- 
irards  worshipped  in  private  houses.  There  was  a  great  mortality 
in  that  region  in  the  spring  of  1787.  Jamison  began  to  preach, 
December  26, 1734. 

He  died  in  1744;  and,  the  congregation  having' neglected  to 
liave  the  property  conveyed  to  them  by  deed,  it  reverted,  during 
the  long  vacancy  that  followed,  to  the  I}ickinBon8,  and  was  made 
over  to  the  Baptists  in  1771. 


ISAAC  CHALKER, 

Of  the  family  of  Ghalkers  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  CTaduated 
at  Yale  in  1728 ;  and,  after  being  licensed,  he  married,  and  re- 
sided on  Long  Island.  He  was  ordained,  in  1734,  by  East  Jersey 
Presbytery,  pastor  of  Bethlehem  and  Wallkill,  in  the  Highlands 
of  New  York.  John  Smith,  an  elder  from  Bethlehem,  sat  with 
him  in  the  synod  in  1735,  and  is  almost*  the  only  elder  who,  for 
fifty  years,  asked  to  have  his  dissent  entered  against  a  synodical 
decision.  The  presbytery  had  ordained  Ghalker  at  a  distance 
from  his  congregations;  and  he  found  himself  in  great  difficulty 
at  Wallkill,  through  a  wide-spread  report  of  his  not  having 
adopted  the  Westminster  Confession.  He  had  lost  the  good-wiS 
of  Samuel  Neely,  of  Neelytown.  The  synod  judged  that  Chalker 
was  hearty  in  his  adherence  to  our  standards,  and  that  Neely  was 
to  blame  in  exciting  discontent. 

Chalker  left  the  bounds  of  the  synod  in  1743,  havingf  lost  his 
stock  of  cattle  in  the  extremity  of  the  cold  winter  of  1741-2. 
He  also  ^'  lost  a  man,''  became  very  poor,  and  much  in  debt.  In 
1744,  he  was  settled  in  Eastbury,  (Second  Society  in  Glasten- 
bury,)  Connecticut,  with  a  settlement  of  three  hundred  pounds,  old 
tenor,  and  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year.  He 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  relief,  and  aid  waa  granted  to  him, 
but  not  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from  bis  embarrassments.  He 
remained  until  1760,  and  died.  May  28, 1765. 

«  John  Oardner,  of  White  Clay,  did  the  same  in  the  case  of  Walton, 
f  MSS.  Connecticut  State  Library. 
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SIMON  HORTON 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Msrch  80, 1711.  The  fimily  remored  to 
East  Jersey  in  1727;  and  he  ffradnated  at  Yale  in  1781.  He  was 
ordained,  by  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  pastor  of  Connectiont  Farms, 
New  Jersey,  in  1734.  He  succeeded  Pomry  at  Newtown  in  1746; 
On  the  death  of  Colgan,*  Church  missionary  at  Januuea,  Long 
Island,  the  Dissenters  prerailed — ^by  their  majority  in  the  vestry 
in  1756— to  present  to  the  goyemor  ^^  one  Simon  Horton"  for 
induction  into  the  parish;  but  Sir  Oharles  Hardy,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  rroyincial  Goyemment,  refused  to  induct  him 
into  the  cure. 

Horton  seems  to  haye  resigned  the  pastoral  care  before  1778, 
as  is  supposed,!  from  his  becoming  sensible  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  do  them  good,  by  his  plain  and  unattractiye  manner;  but,  on 
the  remoyal  of  Bay,  his  successor,  he  acted  as  stated  supply  until 
his  death.  May  8, 1786,  aged  seyenty-fiye. 

He  was  sent  yearly  by  New  York  Presbytery,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  to  supply  the  East  and  West  Houses  on  Staten 
Island.  Dayies  heard  Horton,  during  the  synod  of  1758,  preach 
on  Sabbath  morning  *^  an  honest,  judicious  sermon"  on  ^^  Chnst  the 
Wisdom  and  the  Power  of  Ood." 

During  the  Beyolution,|  he  resided  at  Warwick,  Orange  county, 
with  his  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Coe.  The  congrepttion  of  New- 
town was  so  scattered  durmg  the  war,  that,  at  its  close,  there  were 
only  five  communicants  in  the  congregation.  The  church  was 
dilapidated  through  the  madness  of  the  Sritish  and  the  Tories. 


HUGH  CABLISLE 

Was  '^  admitted  into  the  Newcastle  Presbytery"  before  Septem- 
ber, 1735,  probably  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  He  adopted 
the  standards  at  tmtt  time;  but,  not  haying  seen  the  Adopting  Act 
until  he  met  with  the  synod,  ^'  he  had  the  same  read  to  him,  and 
did  then  concur  in  his  assent  to  the  terms  of  it."    At  that  time, 

*  llMdonald't  Jtmaioft. 

t  Bikv's  HIHoij  €C  Htwlom.  |  lUiL 
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Newtown  and  Plumstead,  in  Bncks  county,  obtained  leave  of  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery  to  employ  him;  and  he  joined  that  body  in 
June,  1736.  Hugh  Hunter  and  Anthony  Thompson  requested  the 
presbytery  that  a  call  might  be  moderated  for  him.  Treat  was 
directed  to  preside.  The  call  was  presented  in  May,  1737 ;  but, 
in  August,  he  declined  it,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  Plumstead 
from  fTewtown.  He  continued  to  service  them,  and  was  sent,  im 
November,  to  supply  Amwell  and  Bethlehem,  in  Hunterdon 
county.  New  Jersey,  with  other  vacancies,  Martin  met  widi 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  March  14,  1788,  to  request  that  Carlisle 
might  go  into  the  bounds  of  Lewes  Presbytery.  He  removed  at 
once,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  that  presbytery  in  1742 : 
subsequently  his  name  is  not  seen. 


ALEXANDER  CRAIGHEAD 

Was  probably  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craighead,  and 
may  have  been  bom  in  this  country.     He  appeared  before  Done- 

fal  Presbytery,  January  5,  1784 ;  and  was  licensed  October  8, 
aving  preached  from  Prov.  z.  9.  He  was.  sent  to  Middle  Octo- 
rara  and  "  over  the  river,"  being  the  first  to  whom  that  duty  was 
assigned.  He  was  called  (April  9,  1735)  to  Middle  Octorara,  the 
people  promising  sixty  pounds,  and  declaring  their  ability  to  raise 
seventy-one  pounds.  Ue  accepted  in  June,  and  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  sermon  on  Col.  ii.  7,  a  lecture  on  the  first  Psalm,  and  to 
discuss  the  question.  Where  revelation  is  necessary  to  salvation  ? 
He  was  ordained  November  18,  Boyd  having  preached  from  2  Tim. 
ii.  15. 

A  zealous  promoter  of  the  "  Revival,"  he  accompanied  White- 
field  while  in  Chester  county ;  and  they  made  the  woods  ring,  as 
they  rode,  with  songs  of  praise.* 

He  carried  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  New  London,  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  wish  of  the  minister,  session,  and  most  of  the  congre- 
gation. A  part  of  his  flock  complained  of  his  introducing  new 
terms  of  communion,  requiring  them,  when  having  their  children 
baptized,  to  adopt  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He  also 
was  charged  with  denying  that  ministers  should  be  confined  within 

*  MThitefield,  after  preaching  at  Wllling8ton,(  Wilmington,)  rode  towards  Not- 
tingham with  Tennent,  Craighead,  and  Blair,  accompanied  bj  tuary  from  Phila- 
delphia, most  iweet^  singing  and  praiatiig  God,  Haj  18, 1740. — Giiket, 
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the  bonndfl  of  one  congregation,  bnt  should  roam  as  eyangelists; 
and  with  excluding  from  communion  one  who  seemed  opposed  tOt 
the  new  methods. 

The  presbytery  eame  to  his  meetins-house  in  December,  1740^ 
to  adjudicate  the  case.  He  was  preaching  from — ^'  They  be  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind."  It  was  a  continued  inyective  against 
Pharisee  preachers,  and  the  presb^ry,  as  given  over  to  judicial 
blindness  and  hardness.  '^  He  railed  on  Mr.  Boyd."  The  people 
were  invited  at  the  close  to  repair  to  ^Uhe  tent"  and  bear  his  de- 
fence, which  was  read  by  DaWd  Alexander  and  Samuel  Finley. 

The  presbytery,  though  summoned  to  hear  it,  remained  in  the 
church,  and  were  proceeding  to  business,  when  the  people  rose  m 
a  tumult,  and,  with  railing,  compelled  them  to  withdraw.  When 
they  met  next  day,  be,  with  his  coadjutors,  appeared;  and, 
haying  read  the  defence  from  the  pulpit,  he  declin^  their  juris- 
diction, because  they  all  were  his  accusers.  They  suspended 
him;  but  resolyed  that,  if  be  should  signify  his  repentance  to 
any  member,  a  meeting  shoidd  be  called  at  once,  to  consider  his 
acknowledgment  and  take  oflf  the  suspension.  He  sat  in  the  next 
synod ;  and,  they  haying  spent  the  first  week  in  considering  his 
case  without  coming  to  any  decision,  the  Protest  was  intro£iced 
on  Monday,  and  separated  the  conflicting  parties. 

Some  of  his  people  respected  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery^ 
and  forsook  him.  He  asked  the  presbytery,  just  before  the  rup- 
ture, to  see  to  it  that  those  persons  fulfilled  their  engagements  to 
him. 

He  separated  from  the  Brunswick  party  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  conjunct  presbyteries,  because  they  refused  to  reviye  the 
Solemn  League  and  Goyenant.  Soon  after,  he  published  his  rea- 
sons for  leaving  their  connection,  putting  forward,  as  his  promi- 
nent inducement,  that  neither  synod  nor  presbytery  had  adopted 
the  Westminster  Standards  by  a  public  act.  Blair  repUed  to  him; 
Gilbert  Tennent  lamented  his  party-spirit  and  censoriousness. 
Craighead  addressed  the  Beformeoi  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  declar-> 
ing  his  adherence  to  their  views  and  methods,  and  soliciting  helpers. 
He  issued  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  his  opinions,  to  draw  together 
all  who  held  the  like  sentiments. 

Thomas  Cookson,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  for  Lan- 
caster county,  appeared  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  May  26, 
1743,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  laid  before  them  a  paper 
to  be  considered.  All  other  business  was  at  once  deferred,  and 
the  paper,  with  an  accompanying  affidavit,  was  read.  The  synod 
unanimously  agreed,  ^^  That  it  is  full  of  treason,  sedition,  and  dis- 
traction, and  grievous  perverting  of  the  sacred  oracles,  to  the  ruin 
of  all  societies  and  civil  government,  and  directly  and  diametrically 
opposite  to  our  religious  principles,  as  we  have  on  all  occasions 
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openly  and  publicly  declared.  We  hereby  declare,  with  the  ffrea:te0t 
sincerity,  that  we  detest  this  paper,  and,  with  it,  all  princijHee  and 
practices  that  tend  to  destroy  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  man- 
kind, or  to  foment  or  encourage  sedition  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
civil  government  that  we  are  now  under,  or  rebellion,  treason,  or 
any  thing  that  is  disloyal.  If  Mr.  Alexander  Craighead  l>e  the 
author,  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  has  been  no  membw 
of  our  society  for  some  time  past,  nor  do  we  acknowledge  him  as 
such,  and  heartily  lament  that  any  man  that  was  ever  called  a 
Presbyterian  should  be  guilty  of  what  is  in  this  paper." 

DicKinson,  Pemberton,  Alison,  and  the  moderator,  Gowell,  pre- 
pared an  address  to  the  governor.  It  was  presented  to  him,  with  a 
copy  of  the  minute,  by  Andrews^  Cross,  and  Cathcart. 

Tennent  said,  about  the  same  time,  ^'  His  late  and  present  divi- 
sive conduct  we  utterly  detest  and  disclaim.  I  hope  he  is  a  pious 
man ;  but,  having  more  zeal  and  positiveness  than  knowledge  and 
judgment,  he  has  schismatically  broken  communion  with  us,  and 
adopted  the  rigid  Gameronian  scheme.  He  is  indeed  tinged  with 
an  uncharitable  and  party  spirit,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  real  reli- 
fpxm  in  some  places  this  way.  May  the  Almighty  forgive  him  and 
feotify  his  judirment !" 

His^Buccess  fn  forming  praying  societieB  is  not  known;  no  minis, 
ter  came  from  Britain  to  his  assistance. 

^^With  apparent  sincerity,  he  objected  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
system  on  which  the  Philadelphia  Synod  was  constituted,  and,  with 
seeming  sincerity,  joined  himself  to  the  support  of  the  languishing 
cause  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, possess  stability.  Overstrained  zeal  is  seldom  permanent. 
This  man,  having  co-operated  with  the  Covenanters  with  an  ardour 
which  appeared  to  some  of  them  enthusiastic,  left  his  profession 
and  vows,  and  turned  to  the  flocks  of  his  former  companions.  The 
societies  which  he  had  forsaken  continued  eight  years  in  this  dis- 
tressed condition,  imtil,  moved  by  their  entreaties,  the  Rev.  John 
Cuthbertson'*'  came  to  them  from  Scotland,  in  1752."t 
.  In  1751,  he  wrote  to  the  Anti-Bur^her  Associate  Presbytery  in 
Scotland;  but,  though  ministers  were  directed  by  the  presbytery  to 
go  in  answer  to  his  appeal,  they  failed  to  comply. 

He  is  said  to  have  removed  to  Windy  Cove,  on  Cowpasture  River, 
in  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  in  1749  ;X  but  it  was  probably  not  till 
after  the  ill  success  of  his  second  application  to  Scotland.     A 


*  Through  the  kindnees  of  the  Rer.  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  of  the  Beformed  Preebyte- 
riaa  Church,  I  learn  that  Cuthberteon  laboured  forty  years  at  Middle  Octorara, 
Lancaster  county,  and  joined  in  forming  the  Associate  Reformed  body.  He  died 
there,  March  10,  1791,  aged  seTcnty-three. 

Beformed  Principles  exhibited  by  the  Befoimed  Presbyterian  Church.      ^^ 

Dr.  Footers  Sketches  of  Virginia. 
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large*  bnttonwood-tree,  close  to  the  river-bank,  marks  the  site 
where  stood  his  humble  eabin.  About  a  half  mile  above,  stood  his 
little  loff  church ;  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  a  few  stones  of 
the  back-wall  of  the  firepUce,  amidst  a  thick  grove  of  pines.  He 
and  his  people  went  to  tne  house  of  God  fully  equipped  to  meet 
any  sudden  attack  of  savMes.  He  joined  Newcastle  Presbytery 
before  the  fall  of  1754.  On  Braddodc's  defeat,  his  congregatioa 
fled  from  the  frontier,  and  a  portion  settled  in  North  Carolina. 

He  met  with  Hanover  Pl^bytery,  September  2, 1767,  and,^in 
January,  was  sent  to  Rocky  Biver,  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  otfier 
vacancies.  He  was  called,  in  Aprfl,  to  Rocky  Biver ;  and  Richard* 
son,  on  his  way  to  labour'  among  the  Cherokees,  was  directed  to 
install  him. 

He  died  in  March,  1766,  leaving  behind  him  the  affectionate 
Remembrance  of  his  faithfiU,  libundant,  and  useful  labours.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  prey  to  dejection  of  spirits,  as  was  also  his 
relative,  John  Craighead,  the  pastor  of  Bocky  Spring,  PennsyU 
vania. 

The  first  numerous  settlementf  between  the  Yadkin  and  Ca- 
tawba was  three  miles  north  of  Charlotte.  In  1750,  there  were  no 
white  inhabitants;  but  they  poured  in  so  rapidly  that,  in  1756,  the 
church  on  Sugar  Creek  was  formed.  Here  was  Craighead's  home, 
and  his  burial-place :  no  stone  marks  his  grave ;  but  it  is  known  by 
two  large  sassafras-trees,  which  grew,  it  is  said,  from  the  sticu 
being  tmrust  into  the  ground,  on  which  his  coflSn  was  borne  to  the 
grave. 

His  son  Thomas  became  a  minister  of  our  church  in  Tennessee, 
and  rose  to  high  standing.  His  third  daughter  married  the  Bev. 
David  Caldwdl,  of  Bu&lo  and  Allemance.  Her  son,  Samuel 
Craighead  Caldwell,  was  licensed  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
ordamed  pastor  of  Hopewell  and  Sugar  Creek  in  1792.  His  har- 
monious continuance  in  that  relation  for  thirtv-five  years  is  his 
best  eulogium.  At  one  time,  seventy  were  added  to  the  church. 
He  died  in  1826.    Two  of  his  sons  are  in  the  ministry. 


*  Rer.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Wind j  Goto. 
t  Dr.  Footo'B  Skotohos  of  North  Carolins. 
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JOHN  PAUL 

Was  received  by  the  standing  committee  of  Donegal  PreBbytery 
as  a  licentiate  from  Ireland,  December  10, 1785,  and  was  soon  afW 
called  to  Nottingham.  Thomson  ^'served  his  edict,"  and  he  was 
installed  the  second  Wednesday  of  October,  1736. 

He  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Dayid  Alexander,  at  Peqnea, 
in  1788,  and  was  one  of  the  first  8m)plies  sent  to  Deer  Creek| 
Maryland.  He  died  in  1789 ;  and  in  June  the  commission  remitted 
his  bond  for  twelve  pounds,  and,  the  next  year,  gave  his  widow  one 
pound  out  of  the  fund. 

His  tomb  remains  in  the  old  graveyard  near  the  Rising  Sun: 
the  inscription,  nearly  obliterated,  tells  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three. 


PATRICK  GLASGOW, 

After  the  ordinary  trials,  and  after  adopting  the  Westminster 
Confession,  was  licensed  by  Lewes  Presbytery.  Having  a  call  to 
Monokin,  he  was,  after  the  usual  steps,  and  a  repeated  oeclaration 
of  his  adopting  the  Westminster  Confession,  ordained  and  installed 
in  1736. 

He  is  not  mentioned  after  1741  on  our  records:  he  was  or- 
dained after  the  Episcopal  mode,  and  became  the  rector  of  All-Hal- 
lows, in  Worcester  county,  Maryland.  He  died  there,  March 
28,  1753. 


SAMUEL  BLACK,  • 

A  STXTDBNT  of  theoloCT,  from  Ireland,  was  licensed  by  New- 
castle Presbytery.  The  Forks  of  Brandy  wine,  in  Chester  county, 
were  formed  into  a  separate  congregation.  In  September,  1735, 
Donegal  Presbytery  gave  them  leave  to  invite  Black  to  preach  as  a 
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can^date  for  Bettiement.  He  was  called,  October  7,  and  was  or- 
dainedy  November  18, 1786.  Boyd  preached  firom  2  l^othr  iL  16. 
A  portion  of  his  people  preferred  complaints  agunst  him,  Septem* 
ber  2, 1740,  and  requested  the  presbjterr  to  call,  as  correspondents, 
Charles  Tennent  and  Samnel  Blanr,  when  they  took  np  the  case» 
This  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield.  The  presbytery,  m  writing  to  Newcas- 
tle ^esbytery  for  correspondents,  requested  the  moderator  that 
any  of  the  members  might  be  sent  to  tneir  aid  but  Blair  and  Ten- 
nent,— alleging  that  the  congregation,  in  asking  for  them,  evinced  a 
desire  to  choose  their  own  judges. 
Black  was  put  on  trial  November  4,  to  answer  the  charges — 

1.  Of  saying,  ^'  He  sought  not  theirs,  but  them,"  whib  he  did 
not  seek  their  salvation. 

2.  Of  representing  himself  as  weary  through  much  labour  in  the 
ministry,  while  he  did  not  toil  in  the  vineyard. 

8.  Of  drunkenness. 

4.  Of  lying,  in  speaking  of  the  Revival  at  different  times  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

5.  Of  sedition,  in  sowing  dissensions  among  the  people. 

6.  Of  making  no  application  of  the  truth  to  the  states  or  cases 
of  his  hearers. 

7.  For  opposing  the  work  of  Ood  then  in  progress  in  neighbour- 
ing congresations. 

The  presbytery  rebuked  him  for  the  drunkenness,  and  for  slight- 
ing his  work :  he  acknowledged  his  fault,  ifeid  thev  laid  no  censure 
on  him  at  the  time.  In  May,  they  suspended  him  for  a  season, 
the  people  complaining  that  much  evidence  had  been  industriously 
kept  back  at  the  triiu.  The  presbytery  very  soon  after  made 
inquiiT  on  the  spot,  and  restored  him :  the  majority  of  his  people 
followmg  the  "  Brunswick  Brethren,"  they  released  him  fipom  the 
pastoral  relation. 

The  new  congregation  of  Oonewago,  in  Mount  Joy,  fin  Adams 
county,)  Pennsylvania,  called  him  in  October,  1741,  and  ne  was  in- 
stalled the  second  Wednesday  in  May.  He  began  to  visit  Vir- 
ginia as  a  missionary,  and  was  sent  to  Potomac  in  1748.  Di£S- 
culties  arose  in  his  flock,  and  they  asked  to  have  Steel  sent  to 
them.  "^ 

North  and  South  Mountain,  in  Virginia,  (the  former  six  miles 
west  of  Staunton,)  asked  for  him,  March  6,  1746.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  Conewago  in  April;  but  in  the  fall  they  sought  to  re- 
gain him.  A  division  took  place:  those  who  left  him  obtained 
one-fifth  of  the  time  of  Boan,  pastor  of  the  New-Side  churches  of 
Paxton  and  Derry. 

In  1747,  he,  with  Thomson  and  Craig,  was  directed  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  vacancies  in  Virginia.    He  was  at  the  synod  in 
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1751^  and  was  directed  to  sapplj  Buffalo  Bettlement,  and  the  adja- 
cent places,  four  Sabbaths ;  he  also  visited  Hies,  Eno,  and  Haw 
Biver,  in  North  Carolina. 

He  took  charge  of  the  congregations  of  Rockfish  and  Mountain 
Plain  before  1752.  In  1759,  he  attended  synod,  and  rainly 
sought  to  have  a  presbytery  formed  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 

Hanover  Presbytery  decided  that  the  people  in  Woods's  Gkip,  in 
the  mountains  of  Albemarle,  were  not  in  his  bounds,  and  erected 
them  into  the  congregation  of  Albemarle.  They  dismissed  him 
from  his  charge,  July  18,  1759. 

He  died  August  9,  1770.  The  presbytery  style  him  ^^  an  aged 
minister." 


FRANCIS  ALISON, 

Born  in  Ireland,  in  1705,  studied  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  came  as  a  probationer  to  this  country  in  1734  or  '35. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Franklin,'*'  he  was  employed  by 
John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Farmer's  Let- 
ters," as  the  tutor  of  his  son.  Leave  to  take  a  few  other  pupils 
was  granted ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  academy  at  Thunder 
Hill,  Maryland.f 

The  commission,  in  1736,  wrote  to  him  to  ofBciate  as  a  supply 
for  the  new  erection  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
New  London  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  before  Mav,  1737. 

He  was  a  correspondent  of  President  Stiles,  who  has  preserved 
many  of  his  letters.  He  says,  he  commenced  his  school  in  1743 ; 
and  Professor  Hutcheson,  of  Glasgow,  having,  in  1746,  advised 
the  setting  on  foot  of  a  seminary  by  the  synod,  he  also  opened  a 
correspondence  with  him.  The  synod,  failing  in  their  attempt  to 
endow  a  college,  did  what  was  in  their  power,  and  took  the  iTew 
London  school  under  their  patronage.  They  gave  Alison  twenty 
pounds,  (Pennsylvania  currency,)  with  the  liberty  of  choosing  an 
assistant  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  pounds.  In  1748,  the  salaries 
were  raised ;  one  to  forty  pounds,  and  the  other  to  twenty  pounds. 

Alison  complained  to  Donegal  Presbytery,  that  Alexander 
Craighead  had  intruded  into  his  congregation,  ^^  to  rend  and 
divide  it  against  his  mind,  the  mind  of  the  session,  and  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  the  congregation  in  general." 

*  JoBhoa  Edwards,  Esq.  f  Watson's  Annals  of  PMUdelphiA. 
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He  signed  the  Protest;  but  he  agreed  with  the  New  York  bre- 
thren in  demanding  that  the  whole  proceeding  should  be  reviewed 
in  1742;  and  he  entered  his  dissent  from  the  vote  refusing  thia 
request.  Though  foremost  on  the  Old  Side,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  his  congregation  deserted  him.  In  1744,'*'  they 
erected  the  largest  church  in  that  region.  The  building  was 
sixty-three  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  wide,  with  long,  low,  brick 
walls,  an  antique,  Swedish,  or  hipped  roof.  The  side  of  the  edifice 
was  turned  to  the  road;  and  it  had  arched  doors  and  windows, 
with  imported  leaden  sashes.  The  pulpit  was  on  the  side ;  and  the 
pews  were  of  forms,  patterns,  and  colours  as  diverse  as  the  tastes 
and  the  incomes  of  tneir  respective  owners. 

In  1749,  he  was  invited  to  Philadelphia,  a  ^mmar-school 
having  been  opened  in  that  city  bv  subscription.  He  asked  leave 
of  the  synod  to  sit  as  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery :  they 
declined,  and  promised  him  thirty  pounds  for  educating  their 
beneficiaries,  with  liberty  to  charge  at  his  pleasure  for  the  tuition 
of  others.  The  grammar-school  in  Philadelphia  was  incorporated 
in  1750,  endowed  in  1753,  and  erected  into  a  college  in  1755. 
Alison  left  New  London  before  May,  1752,  without  consulting 
presbytery  or  synod ;  but  this  was  excused,  owing  to  the  pressing 
circumstances  of  his  position.  He  took  charge  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  became  colleague  to  Gross.  Among  his  elders  who 
sat  with  him  in  synod  were  the  Hon.  Charles  l^omson  and  Mr. 
William  Humphreys. 

He  was  made  vice-provost  of  the  college  in  1755 ;  and  Nassau 
Hall  gave  him  the  degree  Of  A.M.  in  1756,  and  the  University 
of  Glasgow  created  him  doctor  of  divinity  in  1756.  He  was  the 
first  of  our  ministers  who  received  that  honour ;  and  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  returned  their  thanks,  for  the  favour,  to  the  Uni- 
versity, f 

On  the  union  of  the  synods,  Mayv24,  1758,  he  preached  from 
Eph.  iV.  4-7.  The  sermon  was  published,  with  the  title,  ^^  Peace 
and  Union  recommended,*'  and  a  note,  suggesting  that,  as  in  the 
perusal  it  might  to  many  Seem  long,  they  may  conveniently  divide 
it  by  pausing  at  the  twenty-eighth  page. 

He  went,  with  Colonel  Burd,  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition  to 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  remained  from  August  to  November. 

Together  with  Gilbert  Tennent  and  the  Presbyterians  gene- 
rally, who  were  headed  by  Chief-Justice  Allen,  (father-in-law  of 
Governor  John  Penn,)  he  opposed  the  throwing  oflf  of  the  Pro- 


*  Dubois's  Historioi^  Discourse  at  New  London. 

f  The  diploma  was  transmitted  to  him  through  the  Rev.  James  Moodj,  of 
Newry. — Philadelphia  Nevotpaper, 
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prietary  Ooyemment;  and,  as  a  reward*^  for  lus  servioee  in  tliat 
matter,  Bichard  Penn  gave  Alison  the  splendid  tract  of  one  thou- 
sand acres  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bald  Eagle  with  the  West 
Branch  of  the  8u8<|aehanna. 

He  was  the  eflScient  agent  in  the  establishment  of  the  Widows 
Fund  in  our  church;  and  was  wisely  active  in  the  convention  with 
the  Connecticut  ministers  to  withstand  the  gradual  but  determined 
innovations  of  Churchmen  and  the  Crown  on  our  liberties  as  dti 
gens  and  Christians. 

Among  his  correspondentsf  were  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Stepney, 
England;  William  Boyd,  minister  of  TaughbQyne,  in  Ireland,  (who 
visited  New  England  in  1718,)  and  John  Holmes,  of  Glendermot, 
both  able  and  lealous  advocates  for  the  subscription  of  the  West- 
minster Confession ;  and  James  Moody,  of  Newry,  who  differed 
with  them  on  that  point. 

Alison  was  so  much  pleased  with  Connecticut  that  at  one  time 
he  thought  of  making  it  the  retreat  of  his  old  age.  Probably 
aome  hint  of  this  induced  the  people  of  New  London,  who  had 
remained  vacant  since  his  removal,  to  send  Elijah  McClenadian 
and  William  Montgomery  as  commissioners  to  the  Second  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  with  a  call  for  him,  August  14, 1765.  He 
took  it  under  consideration,  and  returned  it,  November  26,  1766. 

Although  his  family  could  ill  afford  it,  he  set  free  his  daves  by 
will:  'Uhe  good  man^  followed  the  dictates  of  his  oonscienoe, 
leaving  his  widow  to  Providence." 

He  died,  November  28,  1779,  aged  seventy-four.  His  wife  was 
an  Armitage.  He  left  a  son  (a  physician,  at  Fagg's  Manor)  and 
two  daughters:  one  of  his  sons  died  before  him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

Among  his  pupils  were  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  Dr.  Ewing,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Iiatta,  of 
Chestnut  Level,  Matthew  Wilson,  of  Lewes,  Hugh  Williamson, 
and  David  Ramsay,  the  historian  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,-^-Govemor 
McKean,  George  Bead,  and  James  Smith.  He  had  the  reputa* 
tion§  of  bein^  the  best  Latin  scholar  in  America.  Bishop  White 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  and,  in  his  *' Memoirs,*'  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of   unquestionable  ability  in  his  department,  of  real  and 


*  Day's  Hiitorical  OoUoetions  of  PemksylTaiiia.  Bat  Judge  Huston  says  that 
the  lands  of  the  West  Branch  were  laid  out  for  officers  of  first  and  second  bat- 
talions of  reginisnt  under  Colonel  Boquet.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  on  west  side  of 
the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  were  oonyeyed  to  Br.  Alison,  February  4,  1769,  and  were 
^id  for  in  full,  April  8, 1772.--L(utd  TiOes. 

Stales's  MSS.,  Yale  CoUege. 

Philadelphia  Newspaper. 

Morgan  Edwards. 
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rational  piety;  with  a  proneness  to  anger,  which  was  forgotten  in 
his  placableness  and  affability.  Dayies  speaks  of  him  to  Cowell 
as  '^  onr  learned  friend." 


DAVID  COWELL 

Was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1704,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1782,  and  came/as  a  licentiate  to  Trenton,]?.  J.,  in  1736. 

Trenton,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  Hopewell,  asked  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  in  September,  1784,  to  proyide  them  a 
minister.  In  the  next  fall,  Cowell  b^an  his  labours  there.  On 
his  receiving  a  call,"*"  the  presbytery  examined  him  on  his  religious 
principles  and  sentiments,  heard  him  preach  firom  Rom.  iii.  25, 
and,  after  a  sermon  by  Andrews,  ordained  him,  November  8^ 
1736. 

A  debate  was  maintained  between  him  and  Gilbert  Tennent  on 
a  most  important  matter :  namely,  Whether  a  motive,  to  which 
the  natural  man  is  susceptible,  a  regard  to  what  he  sees  to  be  on 
the  whole  most  for  his  interest,  is  acceptable  with  Gh>d  when  it 
leads  one  to  embrace  Christ's  salvation  and  God's  service? 
Cowell  disclaimed  the  affirmative,  which  Tennent  charged  him 
with  holding,  and  probably  was  equally  unwilling  to  admit  that 
our  obedience  to  God  is  worthless  if  we  be  influenced  by  a  desire 
for  our  own  salvation  as  well  as  the  ^lory  of  Grod. 

He  took  no  part  at  the  division  in  1741 ;  but  he  was  fully  op* 
posed  to  the  extreme  measures  of  the  Brunswick  party.  H!e  re* 
mained  with  the  Old  Side ;  but  his  intercourse  with  the  New  York 
brethren,  and  his  intimate  friendship  with  Burr,  was  not  inter* 
rupted. 

In  1749,  the  commissions  of  both  synods  met  at  Trenton,  to 
treat  about  a  union.  Cowell  was  chosen  moderator;  but,  a  heated 
discussion  arising  about  the  Protest,  they  broke  up,  unanimously 
agreeing  that  each  synod  more  fully  prepare  proposals  of  recon* 
cuiation,  and  that  there  be  in  the  mean  time  a  mutual  endeavour 
to  cultivate  candour  and  friendship. 

He  was  an  early,  an  ardent,  and  an  indefatigable  friend  of  New 
Jersey  College,  and  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  place  Davies  in 
the  presidency.     He  wrote  to  him,t  ''  The  college  ought  to  be 

*  It  is  dated  April  7,  1786,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Cowell. 

t  MSS.  in  the  poaaession  of  Bir.  Joseph  Y.  Cowell,  of  Philadelphia.     Davies 
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esteemed  of  as  much  importance  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
liberty  as  any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  America.  God  at 
first,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  owned  and  blessed  it.  It 
was  the  Lord's  doing.  He  erected  it;  for  our  beginning  was 
nothing.  He  carried  it  on,  till  it  was  marvellous  in  oar  eyes. 
But  it  hath  been  under  terrible  frowns  of  Divine  Providence: 
first,  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Burr,  the  life  and  soul  of  it;  and  then  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  from  whom  we  had  such  raised  expectations.  Mav 
the  Father  of  mercies  look  with  pity  and  compassion  on  the  work 
of  his  own  hands !  I  am  sensible  that  your  leaving  Virginia  is 
attended  with  great  difiSculties ;  but  I  cannot  think  your  affairs  are 
of  equal  importance  with  the  college." 

Upon  the  union,  he  joined  New  Brunswick  Presb^ry,  June  8, 
1758 ;  and,  the  next  year,  Trenton  asked  for  supplies.  He  died, 
December  1,  1760,  having  never  married.  Davies  prj^ached  at  his 
funeral — ^himself  so  soon  to  follow — from  Heb.  iv.  11,  having  been 
*^  nominated  by  him  to  that  service." 

'*  During*  the  short  time  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  pro- 
vince, he  has  been  my  very  intimate  friend ;  and  I  have  conversed 
with  him  in  his  most  unreserved  hours,  when  conversation  was  the 
image  of  his  souL  I  had  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  him 
for  ten  years  before. 

''  The  characteristics  of  his  youth  were  a  serious,  virtuous,  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind,  free  from  the  vices  and  vanities  of  that 
thoughtless  age ;  and  a  remarkable  thirst  for  knowledge :  and  I 
am  witness  how  lively  a  taste  for  books  and  knowledge  he 
cherished  to  the  last.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  mind 
steadily  and  habitually  bent  towards  God  and  holiness.  If  his 
religion  was  not  so  warm  and  passionate  as  that  of  some,  it  was 
perhaps  proportionally  more  even,  uniform,  and  rationaL  His 
religion  was  not  a  transient  passion,  but  appeared  to  be  a  settled 
temper.  Humility  and  modesty,  those  gentle  virtues,  seemed  to 
shine  in  him  with  a  very  amiable  lustre.  He  often  imposed  a 
voluntary  silence ,  upon  himself,  when  he  would  have  made  an 
agreeable  figure  in  conversation.  He  was  fond  of  giving  way  to 
his  brethren  with  whom  he  might  justly  have  claimed  an  equality, 
or  to  encourage  modest  worth  in  his  inferiors.  He  was  not  im- 
pudently liberal  of  unasked  advice,  though  very  judicious,  impar- 
tial, and  communicative  when  consulted.  He  had  an  easy,  grace- 
ful negligence  in  his  carriage,-^a  noble  indifference  about  setting 
himself  off;  he  seemed  not  to  know  his  own  accomplishments, 
though  they  were  so  conspicuous  that  many  a  man  has  made  a 


relied  upon  his  skill  as  s  phjsiciaix,  and  requested  Ids  presence  when  the  studenti 
had  been  inoculated  for  the  smallpox. 
*  MS.  Sermon  of  Danes. 
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brilliant  appearance  with  a  small  share  of  them.  He  had  a  re* 
piarkable  command  of  his  passions ;  he  appeared  calm  and  un- 
ruffled amid  the  storms  of  the  world, — peaceful  and  serene  amid 
the  commotions  and  uproar  of  human  passions.  Remarkably 
cautious  and  deliberate,  slow  to  determine,  and  especially  to 
censure,  he  was  well  guarded  against  extremes.  In  matters  of 
debate,  and  especially  in  religious  controversy,  he  was  rather  a 
moderator  and  compromiser  than  a  party.  Though  he  could  not 
be  neuter,  but  judged  for  himself  to  direct  hk  own  conduct,  he 
could  exercise  candour  and  forbearance  without  constraint  or  re- 
luctance ;  when  he  happened  to  differ  in  opinion  from  any  of  his 
brethren,  even  themselves  could  not  but  acknowledge  and  admire 
his  moderation. 

^'  His  accomplishments,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  were 
very  considerable.  Bis  judgment  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  pene- 
trating ;  his  sentiments  were  well  digested,  and  his  taste  excellent. 
He  had  read  not  a  few  of  the  best  modem  authors,  and  was  no 
stranger  to  ancient  literature.  He  could  think  as  well  as  read ; 
and  the  knowledge  he  collected  from  books  was  well  digested,  an4 
became  his  own.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  had  a  rational  theory  of  the  Christian  system. 

^^  He  had  an  easy,  natural  vein  of  wit,  which  rendered  his  con- 
versation extremely  agreeable:  he  sometimes  used  it  with  great 
dexterity  to  expose  the  rake,  the  fop,  the  infidel,  and  other  fools 
of  the  human  species ;  it  was  sacrea  to  the  service  of  virtue,  or 
innocently  volatile  and  lively,  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  con- 
versation. 

''He  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  delighted  in  every  office 
of  benevolence.  Benevolence  appeared  to  be  his  predominant 
virtue,  and  gave  a  most  amiable  cast  to  his  whole  temper  and 
conduct. 

''  That  he  might  be  able  to  support  himself  without  oppressing 
a  small  congregation,  he  gave  some  part  of  his  time  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  physic ;  in  which  he  made  no  inconsiderable  figure. 
A  friend  of  the  poor,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  to  relieve 
them. 

''  I  never  had  the  happiness  to  hear  him  in  the  sacred  desk. 
In  prayer,  I  am  sure,  he  appeared  humble,  solemn,  rational,  and 
importunate,  as  a  creature, — a  sinner  in  the  presence  of  God. 

"  In  the  charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  trustees ;  and  but  few  invested  with  the  same 
trust  discharged  it  with  so  much  zeal,  diligence,  and  alacrity. 
His  heart  was  set  upon  his  prosperity ;  he  exerted  himself  in  this 
service,  nor  did  he  forget  it  in  his  last  moments. 

''  The  church  has  lost  a  judicious  minister,  and,  as  we  hope,  a 
sincere  Christian ;  the  world  has  lost  an  inoffensive,  useful  mem- 
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ber  of  Booiety,  this  town  an  agreeable,  peaceable,  beneToIent 
inhabitant,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  a  father;  and  I  have  losi 
a  friend." 


CHARLES  TENNENT. 

Thb  yonngest  child  of  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  was  bom  in  the 
county  Down,  May  8,  1711,  and  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Donnell.  He  is  said*  to  have  learned  the  trade  of  a  saddler.  After 
studying  with  his  father,  he  was  taken  en  trials  by  t^hiladelphia 
Presbytery  in  May,  1786 ;  in  June,  at  Neshaminy,  he  was  examined 
on  the  evidences  of  his  pietv,  and  was  licensed  Sept.  20.  He  Was 
called,  April  6,  1787,  to  Pilesgrove  and  vicinity;  but  the  call  was 
not  put  into  his  hands.  He  soon  after  was  ordained,  by  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  the  pastor  of  Whiteclay. 

In  November,  1739,t  Whitefield  assisted  him  at  the  sacrament ;  he 
preached  from  the  tent  to  eight  thousand  persons.  Among  the 
hearers  was  Mrs.  Douelass,  the  sister  of  Charles  Thomson,  Secre- 
tary to  Congress,  and  the  grandmother  of  the  Rev.  James  W. 
Douglass,  of  Fayetteville.  She  describes  Whitefield  as  bathed  in 
tears  during  nearly  all  the  service.  It  was  a  glorious  day.  The 
effect  was  happy  and  extensive.  To  his  delight,  he  found  there  a 
family  named  Howell,  who  had  heard  him  at  Cardiff  and  Kings- 
wood.  In  the  following  year  he  was  there  on  a  like  occasion ;  some 
opposers  being  present,  Whitefield  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  singing 
the  23d  Psahn  :— 

«Mj  table  thou  hast  ftimished, 
In  presence  of  my  foes ; 
My  head  ihon  dost  with  oil  anoint. 
And  my  oup  oYerflows.'' 

A  separation  took  place  in  the  congregation :  the  Old  Side  joined 
with  Elk  River.  On  the  union  of  the  synods,  some  of  the  most 
tealous  friends  of  the  Revival  forsook  Tennent  and  went  over  to  the 
Seceders,  being  unable  to  understand  how  it  could  be  right  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  those  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  heart- 
enemies  to  the  power  of  religion.  '^  Shouldest  thou  help  the  un- 
godly, and  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord  ?  therefore  is  wrath  upon 
tnee  from  before  the  Lord."  Tennent  was  dismissed  from  his 
charge  in  1763,  and  settled  at  Buckingham,  now  Berlin,  on  the 

*  Letter  of  a  Gorenanting  Presbyterian. 
f  Log  GoUege,  Whitefield*6  JonrnaL 
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Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  ''  There  was  a  great  stir  about  reli* 
gion/'  said  Davies,  in  1751,  "some  four  years  ago  in  Buckingham, 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  a  place  called  the  Ferry,  which  were  then 
without  a  minister." 

Of  his  success  there  little  is  known ;  he  was  involved  in  difiScul* 
ties  that  threw  a  cktom  over  his  closing  days.  He  died  in  1771. 
His  son,  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Tennent,  was  licensed  before  his  death: 
his  granddaughter.  Miss  Stewart,  died  a  Yew  years  ago,  in  advanced 
life. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  preacher,  but  high-spirited  and 
hasty.     Davies  joins  him  with  his  brothers  in  high  praise : — 

**  SnrriTing  remnant  of  the  saored  tribe, 
Who  knew  the  worth  these  plaintiYe  lays  desoribe, 
Tennents,  three  worthies  of  immortal  fiame. 
Brothers  in  office,  birth,  and  heart,  and  name.*' 


AARON  BURR 

Was  the  son*  of  Daniel  Burr,  of  Upper  Meadows,  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  a  descendant  of  Jehu  Burr,  an  early  settler  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr,  who  came  from  Red^ave, 
in  Suffolk,  in  1604,  and  was  the  minister  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Aaron  was  bom  Jan.  4,  1715-6,  and  was  baptized  March  4.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1785. 

The  year  afterf  he  took  his  first  degree,  he  spent  in  the  college; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  then  met  with  a  saving  change  of  heart, 
and  became  not  only  almost,  but  altogether,  a  Christian.  The  re* 
lation  of  this  important  event  I  have  extracted  out  of  his  private 
papers,  and  shall  give  you  his  own  words,  as  follows : — 

"  This  year  Qoa  saw  fit  to  open  pay  eyes,  and  show  me  what  a 
miserable  creature  I  was.  Till  then,  I  spent  my  life  in  a  dream ; 
and,  to  the  great  design  of  my  being,  had  lived  in  vain.  Though 
before  I  had  been  under  frequent  convictions,  and  was  drove  to  a 
form  of  religion,  yet  I  knew  nothing  as  I  ought  to  know.  But 
then  I  was  brought  to  the  footstool  of  sovereign  srace;  saw  myself 
polluted  by  nature  and  practice ;  had  affecting  views  of  the  mvine 
wrath  I  deserved;  was  made  to  despair  of  help  in  myself,  and 
almost  concluded  that  my  day  of  grace  had  passea.  These  convic- 
tions held  for  some  months,  greater  at  some  seasons  than  at  others ; 

*  MS.  Letter  of  K.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Hartford, 
f  Funeral  Sermon,  by  KeT.  Caleb  Smith. 
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but  I  nerer  revealed  them  to  any,  which  I  have  much  lamented 
since.  It  pleased  Ood  at  length  to  reveal  his  Son  to  me  in  the  gos- 
|>el,  an  all-sufficient  and  willing  Saviour,  and,  I  hope,  inclined  me 
to  accept  him  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  I  received  some  oonso* 
lation,  and  found  a  great  change  in  myself.  Before  this,  I  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  Arminian  scheme,  but  then  was  made  to 
see  those  things  in  a  different  light,  and  seemingly  felt  the  truth  of 
the  Calvinian  doctrines.'' 

He  was  licensed  in  September,  1736,  and  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon at  Greenfield,  Mass.  While  laboring  at  Hanover,  N. J.,  he 
was  invited  to  Newark ;  he  was  received  by  all  with  great  regard ; 
^^much  love  was  shown  to  him,''  and,  coming  in  ^'a  dav  of  tempta- 
tion and  darkness,"  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel, 
the  aspect  brightened  and  all  around  beamed  with  peace.  Witnin 
two  months  after  beginning  to  preach,  he  went  to  Newark,  and,  fall 
trial  being  made  of  his  gifts,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  East  Jersey,  Oct.  25,  1737-8.  Pierson  preached,  and  Dickin- 
son  presided  and  gave  the  charge. 

^^  There^  was  a  remarkable  revival  there  ^in  the  antumn  of 
1739 :  in  March,  the  whole  town  in  general  was  brought  under  an 
uncommon  concern  about  their  eternal  interests ;  and  under  some 
sermons  the  congregation  appeared  universally  affected.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1741,  there  was  another  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  princi- 
pally upon  the  young.  When  Whitefield  preached  at  Newark,  it 
was  nearly  dark,  and  he  could  not  see  the  effect  produced ;  but  at 
night,  at  worship  in  Burr's  house,  some  young  men,  studying  with 
him,  were  greatly  affected."  Whitefield  speaks  of  him  as  a  young 
minister,  "who,  I  trust,  will  come  fairly  out  for  God." 

In  the  divisions  at  New  Haven,t  growing  out  of  the  progress  of 
the  Revival,  it  was  proposed  in  June,  1742,  as  a  measure  likely  to 
satisfy  all  parties,  that  Burr  should  be  settled  in  the  First  Church; 
and  a  committee,  with  the  rector  of  Yale  at  its  head,  was  appointed 
to  treat  with  him. 

The  enemy  sowed  tares  at  Newark :  there  sprang  up  a  spirit  of 
arrogance  and  censoriousness  in  some  of  the  converts ;  strange  no- 
tions concerning  assurance  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  were  em- 
braced ;  and  the  great  excitement  about  the  ejectment  suits,  involv- 
ing the  property  and  the  homes  of  nearly  every  one,  and  the  land- 
riots,  sunk  divine  things  out  of  notice. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was,  on  the  death  of  Dickinson,  re- 
moved in  1747  to  Newark,  and  Burr  was  placed  at  the  head.  He 
accompanied  Whitefield  through  New  England  in  1752,  and  visited 
Edwards.     Having  seen  his  daughter  Esther,  he  wrote  expressing 


*  Dickinaon,  in  Christifta  History, 
f  Baoon. 
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his  desire  that,  as  he  was  unable  to  go  to  her,  ahd  would  come  to 
him.  Her  mother  accompanied  her  to  New  York,  where  they  were 
married  June  29,  1752. 

In  1755,  his  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  as  it  was  thought 
best  to  establish  the  college  in  Princeton.  Much  urgency  had  been 
used  to  prevail  on  him  to  go  to  Oreat  Britain  in  its  behalf,  but  his 
marriage  prompted  him  to  decline.  It  grieved  him  to  see  the  stu* 
dents  banded  in  parties,  and  exhibiting  much  alienation  of  feeling : 
there  was  in  a  degree  a  reconciliation  effected  in  the  winter  of  1757, 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  gracious  revival.  The  hand  of  God  was 
visibly  displayed  in  February,  1757;  ^^  much  old  experience"  had 
taught  Burr  to  place  little  reuance  on  relations  of  experience.  The 
students  carefully  observed  his  cautions  about  giving  way  to  irre* 
gular  heats,  and  silenced  the  gainsayers.  Finley  wrote  to  Davieg 
an  account  of  the  good  work,  who  said,  ^^  It  was  the  most  joyful 
news  I  ever  heard.  It  began  with  the  son  of  a  considerable  gen-^ 
tleman  in  New  York,  and  was  general  before  the  President  knew 
of  it."  '*  The  President,"  said  Gilbert  Tennent,  ^^  never  shone  in 
my  eyes  as  he  does  now.  His  good  judgment  and  humilitv,  his 
zeal  and  integrity,  greatly  endeared  him  to  me."  Spencer  had  seen 
nothing  more  evidently  like  a  work  of  God,  even  in  the  Great  Re* 
vival.  The  first  Tuesday  in  April  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fast«> 
ing  and  prayer.  In  the  summer  there  were  some  backslidings ; 
^^but,"  said  Burr,  ^'certainly  a  glorious  work  is  going  on." 

In  the  summer,'*'  being  in  a  low  state  of  health,  he  made  a  rapid 
and  exhausting  visit,  in  a  very  hot,  sultry  season,  to  his  father-in- 
law  at  Stockbridge.  He  soon  returned  to  Princeton,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  Elizabethtown,  and,  on  the  19th  of  August,  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  the  legal  exemption  of  the  students  from  mili- 
tary duty.  He  mourned  with  a  friend,  fprobably  Caleb  Smith,  of 
Orange,  who  had  just  lost  his  wife ;)  and  on  the  21st,  being  much 
indisposed,  he  preached  an  extemporaneous  sermon  at  a  funeral  in 
his  successor's  (Rev.  John  Brainerd's)  family  at  Newark.  From 
Princeton  he  went  to  Philadelphia  on  business  of  the  college,  and  on 
his  return  learned  that  Governor  Belcher  had  died  on  the  31st.  He 
prepared  the  sermon  for  his  funeral  under  a  high  fever,  and  at 
night  was  delirious.     He  rode  to  Elizabethtown,  and,  on  the  4th, 

E reached,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor  and  exhaustion.  His 
mguor  of  countenance  was  noticed,  but  especially  the  failure  of 
his  harmonious  delivery.  Returning  home  next  day,  he  sunk  under 
nervous  fever,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1757.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Smith 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  William  Livingston,  afterwards 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  pronounced  his  eulogium.  It  was  printed 
in  New  York,  and  speedily  reprinted  in  Boston.  The  following  is 
given  as  a  specimen : — 

*  Bav.  Caleb  Smitk. 
29 
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'*To  have  all  the  qualificatioiis  that  render  a  man  amiable  or 
great ;  to  be  the  object  of  delight  wherever  one  U  known  ;  to  poB- 
Besa  learning,  genius,  and  Bublimity  of  soul:  can  there  be  bora  t 
greater  bleHsmg  to  the  world  ?  To  exert  these  shining  endowments 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  employ  a  great  and  elevated  epirit 
only  in  doing  good  and  diffusing  good :  can  a  nobler  use  be  mads 
of  the  happiest  talents?  Amidst  such  striking  colours,  in  such  a 
degenerate  age,  who  can  mistake  the  picture  of  the  excellent  de- 
ceased} Can  jou  image  to  yourself  a  person,  moderate  in  proa- 
perity,  prudent  in  difficulty,  in  huainesB  indefatigable,  magnanimous 
m  danger,  easy  in  his  manners,  of  exquisite  judgment,  of  profound 
learning,  catholic  in  sentiment,  of  the  purest  morals,  and  great 
even  in  the  minutest  things :  can  you  image  so  accomplished  a  per- 
son without  recollecting  the  idea  of  the  late  President  Burr  1  Few 
were  more  perfect  in  the  art  of  rendering  themselves  agreeable  in 
company.  Hia  open,  benevolent,  undissembling  heart  inspired  all 
around  him  with  innocent  cheerfulness,  and  made  every  one  who 
knew  him  court  his  engaging  society.  Thougli  a  person  of  slender 
and  delicate  make,  to  encounter  fatigue  he  bad  a  heart  of  steel, 
and,  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  most  amazing  talents  joiued 
to  a  constancy  of  mind  which  induced  success  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle. As  long  as  an  enterprise  appeared  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible, be  knew  no  discouragoment,  but  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty 
augmented  his  diligence,  and  by  an  insuperable  fortitude  often  ao- 
couiplished  what  his  friends  conceived  utterly  impossible.  To  his 
unparalleled  assiduity,  next  to  the  divine  blessing,  is  doubtless  to 
be  ascribed  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which,  from  a  mere  private  undertaking,  is  become  in  a  few 
years  the  Joy  of  its  friends,  the  admiration  and  envy  of  its  en&- 

"He  was  life  and  activity  itself,  and,  though  cut  off  in  the  bloom 
and  vigour  of  his  years,  attained,  with  respect  to  bis  public  utility, 
the  remotest  period  of  old  age.  His  every  year  was  replete  with 
good  works,  and  while  others  could  boast  here  and  there  a  shining 
action,  like  a  scattered  star  in  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven,  hia  life, 
like  the  milky  way,  was  one  continued  universal  glow. 

"In  the  Scriptures  be  was  a  perfect  Apollos.  These  were  his 
constant  study,  the  subject  of  his  daily  meditations.  From  theso 
he  extracted  his  divinity,  and  the  maxima  of  his  conduct,  and  by 
these  he  was  made  wise  unto  salvation.  His  piety  eclipsed  all  his 
other  accompliahmcnts.  He  was  steady  in  his  faith,  unfluctuating 
in  principle,  ardent  in  devotion,  deaf  to  temptation,  open  to  the 
motions  of  grace,  without  ostentation,  without  pride,  full  of  God, 
evacuated  of  self,  having  his  conversation  in  heaven,  seeing  through 
the  veil  of  mortality  the  high  destiny  of  man,  breatliing  a  spiritual 
life,  and  offering  up  a  perpetual  holocaust  of  adoration  and  praise. 
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*^  In  the  pulpit  he  shone  with  superior  lustre.  He  was  fluent, 
copious,  sublime,  persuasive.  The  momentous  truths  and  the  awful 
mysteries  of  religion  so  strongly  possessed  the  mind,  that  he  spoke 
from  the  heart.  His  language  was  intelligible  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity, and  above  the  censure  of  the  highest  genius.  He  aimed  at 
perspicuity,  and  inculcated  the  luminous  and  uncontroverted  truths 
of  Kevelation.  His  invention  was  not  so  properly  fruitful  as  inez- 
haustible,  and  his  eloquence  was  equal  to  nis  ideas.  He  was  none 
of  those  downy  doctors  who  soothe  their  hearers  into  delusive  hopes 
of  the  divine  acceptance,  or  substitute  external  morality  for  vital 
godliness.  He  scorned  to  proclaim  the  peace  of  God  till  the  rebel 
had  laid  down  his  arms  and  returned  to  his  allegiance.  He  was 
an  ambassador  that  adhered  inviolably  to  his  instructions,  nor  ever 
acceded  to  a  treaty  that  would  not  be  ratified  in  the  court  of  Hea- 
ven. He  searched  the  conscience  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  before 
he  assuaged  its  anguish  with  the  sweet  emollients  of  a  bleeding 
Deity. 

<'  What  he  preached  in  the  pulpit  he  lived  out  of  it.  His  life  and 
his  example  were  a  comment  on  his  sermons,  and  by  his  engaging 
deportment  he  rendered  the  amiable  character  of  the  Christian  still 
more  lovely  and  attractive.  In  him  religion  seemed  to  have  set  up 
her  throne,  and,  as  it  were,  doubled  the  beams  of  her  majesty.  The 
pastoral  function  he  discharged  with  equal  fidelity  and  success. 

^'For  public  spirit  and  love  of  his  country,  who  ever  surpassed 
this  reverend  patriot  7  Amid  all  the  cares  of  his  academic  func- 
tion, he  thought  and  studied,  he  fanned  and  toiled,  for  the  common 
weal.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  English  liberty,  and  detested  des- 
potic power  as  the  bane  of  human  happiness.  W  ith  him  the  heresy 
of  Arius  was  not  more  fatal  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel  than  the 
positions  of  Filmer  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  repose  of  states. 
Of  our  excellent  Constitution  he  entertained  the  justest  idea,  and 
gloried  in  the  privileges  of  a  Briton. 

''In  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  how  assiduous! 

^'  With  what  dignity  and  reputation  did  he  sustain  the  office  of 
President !  He  had  the  most  engaging  method  of  instruction ;  nor 
inferior  to  his  capacity  of  receiving  was  his  facility  of  communi- 
cating knowledge.  No  man  had  a  happier  talent  of  expressing 
his  sentiments,  or  calling  latent  truth  from  her  deep  and  profound 
recesses.  No  man  more  capable  of  opening  the  mental  soil  to  the 
kindly  rays  of  science,  or  improving  and  fertilizing  it  with  the 
gentle  dews  of  exposition  and  comment.  He  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  imbuing  his  pupils  with  the  seeds  of  virtue.  With  ease 
he  secured  their  obedience  and  love." 

Davies  heard  him  preach  a  valedictory  semion,  Sept.  23,  1753, 
to  the  graduating  class.  '^  His  subject  was,  '  Aiid  now,  my  son, 
the  Lord  be  with  thee,  and  prosper  thee.*     I  was  amazed  to  see 
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how  readily  good  Bense  and  accurate  language  flowed  from  liini  ex- 
tempore. The  Bcrmoo  was  very  affcctmg  tu  me,  and  might  hav« 
been  BO  to  the  students. 

"  Sept.  24. — My  drooping  spirits  were  exhilarated  by  free  conrer- 
aatioD  with  him." 

He  printed  his  sermon  before  the  synod  in  1756,  on  Isa.  xxi. 
11,12;  also  a  "Vindication  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God,"  in  opposition  to  Emlyn ;  and  also  a  Latin  Grummar. 

Ho  left  two  very  young  children,  who  were  soon  deprived  of  their 
mother,*  and  their  grandparents  also.  The  son,  like  his  father  in 
form,  in  face,  in  talent,  in  energy,  in  eloquence,  in  polished  and 
engaging  manner,  in  his  influence  over  men,  rose  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency in  IMOO.  Oh  that  suoh  a  father  might  have  lived  to  train 
such  a  son !  alus,  that  a  son  of  such  a  father  should  have  lived  to  old 
age  with  the  heartlessncsa  of  a  profligate  and  the  brand  of  a  traitor ! 

The  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Judge  Reeve,  of  Litchfield,  Connec- 
ticut, and  was  a  follower  of  her  parents,  as  they  followed  Christ, 

Davies  wrote  to  Cowell,  Feb.  20,  1758,  "Mr.  Burr!  My  heart 
faile  me  at  the  sound  of  the  dear,  melancholy  name.  What  an  illus- 
trious triumvirate  have  the  college,  the  church,  and  the  world  lo«t 
by  the  death  of  Governor  Belcher,  Mr.  Burr,  and  Mr.  Davenport. 
I  was  the  more  affected  at  the  President's  death,  as  a  life  so  much 
less  important  than  his  waa  spared  when  in  extreme  danger  about 
the  time  of  his  illness.  Since  that,  I  have  had  frequent  touches 
of  affliction,  under  one  of  which  I  now  languish,  but,  having  ob- 
tained help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day. 

"As  the  death  of  these  good  men  waa  undoubtedly  gain  to  them, 
may  we  not  modestly  conjecture  that  it  will  also  prove  an  advan- 
tage to  the  world,  though  we  are  apt  to  lament  them  as  lost  ?  I 
cannot  conceive  of  heaven  as  a  state  of  mere  enjoyment  without 
action,  or  indolent  supine  adoration  and  praise.  The  happiness  of 
vigorous  immortals  must  consist,  one  would  think,  in  proper  exer- 
cise suitable  to  the  benevolence  of  their  hearts  and  the  exteut  of  their 
powers.  May  we  not  suppose,  then,  that  such  devout  and  benevo- 
lent soula  as  these,  when  released  from  the  confinement  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  low  labour  of  the  present  life,  are  not  only  advanced 
to  superior  degrees  of  happiness,  but  placed  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
usefulness,  employed  as  ministers  of  Providence  not  to  this  or  that 
particular  church,  college,  or  colony,  but  to  a  more  extensive  charge, 
and  perhaps  to  a  more  important  class  of  beings.  And  if,  when  thej 
cease  to  be  useful  men,  they  commence  angeh,  i.  e.  ministering  spirit^ 
we  may  congratulate  tliem  and  the  world  upon  this  more  extensiva 
beneficence,  instead  of  lamenting  them  as  lost  to  all  usefulness." 

*  Mm.  BniT  died  of  imftllpox,  April  7,  17G8,  aged  ttteoty-aiz.  Her  fJttbn-  ditd 
ir  boose,  m  forUiight  previously,  March  2^ ;  her  mother  died  on  Ilia  2d  of  lh4 
October. 
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WALTER  WILMOT 

Was  bom  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  in  1709,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1735.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Jamaica,  April  12, 
1738.  Pemberton  preached  from  Golossians  i.  7,  and  Dickinson 
presided,  and  delivered  a  discourse  on  ^^The  Divine  Appointment 
of  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  the  Method  of  its  Conveyance." 
This,  with  the  charge  which  he  gSive  to  the  people,  was  printed. 

His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Frmie  preached  at  her 
funeral  from  Ezekiel  xxiv.  16.  The  sermbn  was  printed  with  her 
journal  of  her  religious  exercises. 

In  the  Great  Revival,  Jamaica  was  favoured  highly ;  Whitefield 
preached  there,  and  Gilbert  Tennent,  on  his  wav  to  Boston,  in  the 
winter  of  1740.  "  Our  church,"  says  Mr.  Cofgan  to  the  Vene- 
rable Society,  "  has  been  depressed  of  late  by  those  clouds  of  error 
and  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  has  of  late  been  very  predominant 
among  us." 

Wilmot  did  not  survive  his  wife  and  his  babe  many  months.  He 
was  taken  sick  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July,  1744,  and  died 
on  the  6th  of  August.    He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.    ^ 


DAVID  ALEXANDER. 

Ale2LANDer  Dayidson,  a  commissioner  from  Pequea,  asked  leave 
of  Donegal  Presbytery,  in  November,  1736,  to  employ  Alexander, 
who  probably  had  lately  arrived  from  Ireland.  He  may  have  been 
educated  at  the  Log  College,  and  licensed  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery. He  was  at  "Pacque"  the  next  spring,  but  the  West  End  (Lea- 
Qock)  desired  leave  to  build.  In  August,  no  call  having  been  made 
out,  Boyd  was  directed  to  convene  the  congregation  on  a  working- 
day.  A  call  was  presented  in  October,  but,  not  being  entirely  in 
order,  was  not  given  to  him.  In  April,  1738,  the  people  promised 
him,  in  addition,  one  year's  lodgings ;  and  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled October  18,  Paul  presidmg  and  preaching. 

The  West  End  (Leacock)  petitioned  that  a  portion  of  his  time 
might  be  given  to  them.  At  length,  in  1741,  just  before  the  rup- 
ture, Leacock  was  declared  by  the  synod  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  any  vacant  congregation. 
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Alexander  let  no  man  outstrip  him  in  his  violation  of  all  roles 
in  his  treatment  of  those  whom  he  esteemed  ^^opposers  of  the 
work."  He  intruded  into  Black's  congregaticMi  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  a  people  burdened  with  a  lifeless  ministry.  When^  called,  in 
October,  1740,  to  answer  for  his  neglect  to  attend  the  stated  meet- 
ings, he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  bodily  weakness,  and 
because  the  presbytery  were  too  superficial  in  examining  candi- 
dates, and  opposed  the  work  of  God,  and  the  ministers  t^hiefly  in- 
strumental in  carryinir  it  on;  and  also  because  they  opposed  the 
cr7;mg  out  doring^Bemons.  He  withdrew,  and  reU  to  answer 
a  citation  for  intruding  into  Black's  field. 

The  presbytery  met  at  his  church  to  consider  a  charge  against 
him  of  intoxication.  He  took  the  pulpit  and  preached.  He 
acknowledged  the  intoxication  at  a  funeral,  and  the  presbytery 
judged  it  not  so  heinous  as  had  been  represented;  but  they  sus- 

5 ended  him  till  "satisfaction  was  giyen  for  his  disregardful  con- 
uct  to  us,  and  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  government  of  Christ's 
church  in  our  hands."  Yet  he  was  sufiered  to  sit  in  the  synod  of 
1741,  and  he  withdrew  with  the  excluded  brethren.  The  conjunct 
Presbyteries  of  New  Brunswick  and  Newcastle  appointed  him,  on 
account  of  "  the  necessity  in  the  Great  Valley,"  to  supply  there. 
From  that  time  he  passes  out  of  sight. 


JOHN  ELDER 

Was  born  in  Scotland,  and  educated  and  probably  licensed  there. 
Paxton  and  Pennsborough,  having  obtained  leave  to  apply  to  New- 
Castle  Presbytery  for  candidates,  in  August,  1737,  Elder  was  sent  the 
next  month  to  those  vacancies.  The  people  of  Paxton  asked  for 
him  in  November,  and  called  him  April  12 ;  and  he  was  ordained 
November  22,  1738,  Black  presiding. 

As  the  Great  Revival  spread,  it  entered  Elder's  bounds,  and  he 
was  accused  to  the  presbytery  of  preaching  false  doctrine :  they 
cleared  him,  in  December,  1740,  but  the  separation  was  made  soon 
after,  and  the  conjunct  presbyteries  answered  the  supplications 
sent  to  them  the  next  summer,  by  sending  Campbell  and  Rowland 
to  those  who  forsook  him.  He  signed  the  Protest.  His  support 
being  reduced,  he  took  charge  of  the  Old-Side  portion  of  the  Derry 
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congregation.  In  a  few  years  after,  RoiLn  became  the  pastor  of 
the  New-Side  congregationis  of  Paxton  and  Derry,  and  on  his 
death  the  two  congregations  united  in  receiving  Elder  as  their 
minister. 

When  associations  for  defence  were  formed  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, his  hearers,  being  on  the  frontier,  were  prompt  to  embody 
themselves:  their  minister  was  their  captain,  ana  thev  were  trained 
as  rangers.  He  superintended  their  discipline,  ana  his  mounted 
men  became  widely  known  as  the  '^Paxton  JBoys."  He  afterwards 
held  a  colonel's  commission  from  the  Proprietaries,  and  had  the 
command  of  the  block-houses  and  stockades  from  Easton  to  the 
Susquehanna.  In  tendering  this  appointment  to  him,  it  was^  ex- 
pressly stated  that  nothing  more  would  be  expected  of  him  than 
the  general  oversight.  His  justification  lies  in  the  crisis  of  affairs. 
Bay  at  York,  and  Steel  at  Conecocheague,  and  Griffith  at  New* 
castle,  with  Burton  and  Thompson,  the  Church  missionaries  at 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  headed  companies,  and  were  actively  en* 
gaged ;  for  no  one  can  conceive  the  dreadful  state  of  uneasiness  on 
the  borders  from  1750  to  1768.  Many  a  family  mourned  for  some 
of  their  number  shot  by  the  secret  foe,  or  carried  away  captive. 
Their  rifles  were  carried  with  them  to  their  work  in  the  field,  and 
to  the  sanctuary.  Elder  placed  his  trusty  piece  beside  him  in  the 
pulpit.  Death  often  overtook  his  flock  as  they  returned  to  their 
scattered  plantations.  In  1756,  the  meeting-house  was  surrounded 
while  he  was  preaching;  but,  their  spies  having  counted  the  rifles, 
the  Indians  retired  from  their  ambuscade  without  making  an 
attack.  The  next  year,  when  leaving  the  meeting-house,  they  were 
assailed,  and  two  or  three  were  killed.  Friendly  Indians  would 
come  and  stay  with  them  in  the  summer.  Murders  occurred  in  the 
fall,  and  the  criminals  could  not  be  found,  having,  it  was  supposed, 
a  hiding-place  among  the  Conestogas.  Elderf  besought  Governor 
Hamilton  to  remove  them,  because,  although  on  the  whole  a  harm- 
less tribe,  they  harboured  murderers.  He  engaged,  September  16, 
1763,  that,  if  this  were  done,  he  would  secure  the  safety  of  the 
frontier  without  expense  to  the  province. 

The  proposal  was  not  accepted.  A  party  of  rangers  determined 
to  destroy  the  tribe,  and  they  called  on  Elder,  as  one  knowing  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  the  den  of  miscreants,  to  lead  them  on. 
They  were  ready  to  set  off:  he  was  then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  he  commanded  them  to  desist,  and  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  about  to  destroy  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  Thev  replied,  "  Can  they  be  innocent  who  harbour  mur- 
derers?*'    They  pointed  to  instances  in  which  their  wives  and  mo- 
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thera  had  been  murdereJ  and  the  destroyers  traoed  to  the  homes 
of  the  Conestogas.  He  still  entreated,  and,  at  last,  placing  him- 
self in  their  road,  declared  that  only  by  cutting  him  dona  they  could 
advance.  They  then  prepared  to  kill  his  horse,  and  he,  seeing  hia 
efforts  all  fail,  left  tliem  to  tnke  their  course.  Tlioy  were  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  Presbyterians,  from  Panton,  Derry,  Hanover,  and 
Donegal;  not  all  young  men,  but  some  of  them  of  £lder's  own 
age,  their  leader,  Lazams  Stewart,  having  been  a  commissioner 
from  Monada  Creek  in  1735.  They  did  their  errand  thoroughly 
and  mercilessly,  destroying,  in  Conestoga  and  Lancaster,  ne&rly 
every  remnant  of  the  Indian  race. 

The  Indians  were  removed  from  every  exposed  place  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  citizens  apprehended  the  "  Pextang"  Boys  would 
pursue  them  thither.  The  Governor  published  a  proclamation, 
setting  a  reward  on  the  heads  of  Stewart  and  others.  Klder  wrote 
10  the  Proprietary,  January  27, 1764,  "  The  storm  which  has  been 
BO  long  gathering  has  at  length  exploded.  Had  Government  re- 
moved the  Indians,  which  had  been  frequently,  but  without  success, 
urged,  this  painful  catastrophe  might  have  been  avoided.  What 
could  I  do  with  men  heated  to  madness?  All  that  I  could  do  was 
done.  I  expostulated,  but  life  and  reason  were  set  at  defiance: 
yet  the  men  in  private  life  are  virtuous  and  respectable;  not  cruel, 
but  mild  and  merciful.  This  deed,  magnified  into  the  blackest  of 
crimeB,  shall  come  to  be  congidei-ed  as  one  of  those  ebullitioQB  of 
wrath  caused  by  momentary  excitements,  to  which  human  infirmity 
ia  subjected."  His  pay  was  suspended,  and  he  promptly  laid  do^ii 
his  commission. 

Pamphlets  without  number,  truth,  or  decency,  poured  like  a  tor- 
rent from  the  press.  The  Quakers  took  the  pen  to  hold  up  the 
deed  to  e-fecration ;  and  many  others  seized  the  opportunity  to 
defame  the  Irish  Presbyterians  as  ignorant  bigots  and  tawleaa 
marauders. 

A  dialogue  between  Andrew  Trneman  and  Thomas  Zealot 
speaks  of  "  Saunders  Kent,  an  elder  these  thirty  years,  that  gaed 
to  duty"  just  before  the  massacre,  and  while  he  "was  saying  grace 
till  a  pint  of  whiskey,  a  wild  litd  ran  his  gully  pcnife]  through  the 
wame  of  a  heathen  wean."  This,  and  much  more  that  is  worse, 
locks  the  first  requisite  of  a  good  lie;  it  does  not  look  like  truth: 
it  makes  Irish  Presbyterians  talk  like  English  Churchmen,  to 
whom  the  phrase  "saying  grace"  is  peculiar.  "Gaeing  to  duty" 
is  a  thrust  at  family  worship,  in  use  among  Presbyterians,  but 
highly  ridiculous  to  godless  "sayers  of  grace," 

The  Presbyterians  replied  that  "the  infamous  Teedyuscnng" 
confessed  that  he  would  not  have  complained  of  the  new  settlers  if 
he  had  not  been  encouraged  by  prominent  Quakers.  They  pro- 
duced ul£davits  that  the  Indians  who  were  killed  were  drunken, 
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debauched,  insolent,  qnarrelBome,  and  dangerous ;  thej  refer  to  the 
Christian  Indian,  Renatus,  as  notoriously  bad,  and  assert  that  the 
Indian  who  shot  Stinson,  in  Allen  township,  while  rising  from  his 
bed,  was  secured,  in  Philadelphia,  from  justice,  and  comforted  in 
a  good  room  with  a  warm  bed  and  a  stove.  They  also  charged 
that  the  representation  in  the  Assembly  was  unequal,  and  that  Lan- 
caster, with  a  larger  population^  was  allowed  fewer  members  than 
other  counties. 

In  all  the  virulent  attacks  and  retorts,  Elder  is  never  stig- 
matized as  abetting  or  conniving  at  the  massacre;  nor  is  his 
authority  or  concurrence  pleaded  by  the  actors  in  their  defence. 
Lazarus  Stewart,  and  forty  families  of  his  neighbours,  removed, 
and  settled  Hanover,  in  the  Shawnee  Flats,  in  Wyoming,  under 
the  Connecticut  jurisdiction.  Little  did  they  thiuK  a  few  years 
before,  when  Elder  marched  them  thither  to  disperse  the  New 
Englanders  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  found,  on  reaching  there, 
only  the  burned  cabins  and  the  mangled  bodies, — ^the  savages 
having  vindicated  their  title  to  the  land  by  an  exterminating 
attack, — ^that  they  would  soon  make  their  home  there,  and  stand 
for  the  defence  of  their  hearths  against  the  Pennsylvania  troops. 
Stewart,  with  many  of  his  friends,  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Wyoming,  July  8,  1778. 

The  union  of  the  synods  brought  Elder  into  the  same  presby- 
tery with  Roan,  Robert  Smith,  atd  Puffield,  they  being  at  first 
in  a  minority,  but  rapidly  settling  the  vacancies  with  New-Side 
men.  Elder,  by  the  leave  of  synod,  joined  the  Second  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery,  May  19,  1768,  and,  on  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  became  a  member  of  Carlisle  Presbytery. 
He  died  in  July,  1792,  aged  eighty-six,  having,  for  fifty-six 
years,  preached  m  the  Old  Paxton  meeting-house,  two  miles 
above  Harrisburg. 


RICHARD  SANCKEY, 

A  NATIVE  of  Ireland,  was  taken  on  trial  by  Donegal  Presby- 
tery, October  7,  1735 :  he  was  licensed,  October  18,  1736,  and 
was  sent  to  Monada  Creek.  This  congregation  is  first  mentioned 
in  October,  1735, — Lazarus  Stewart  appearing  to  supplicate  in  ita 
behalf  the  next  year.  Bertram,  of  Derry,  moderated  the  call 
which  was  brought  to  the  presbytery  for  Sanckey  by  John  Cun» 
ningham  and  Robert  Greeii,  Jane  22,  1787.    It  is  from  that  tim« 
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,  it  appearing  tBat      I 
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Styled  Hanover.  He  accepted,  August  31 ;  but,  it  a 
Ills  trial  sermon  was  traoseribed  out  of  books,  to  give  a  false  riew 
of  his  ministerial  powers,  and  contained  most  dangerous  errors, 
hia  presbytery  rebuked  him,  and  delayed  his  ordination.  Gil- 
lespie romonatrated  with  the  synod  not  to  countenance  such  lenity, 
especially  aa  Sanckey  had  sent  the  notes  to  Henry  Hunter,  "  who 
had  preached  them  to  his  own  overthrow."  Hunter  had  passed 
himself  off  as  an  ordained  minister  of  the  New-Light  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  in  the  bounds  of  Lewes  Presbytery;  and  the  synod, 
finding  his  credentials  of  license  genuine,  but  that  he  had  not  been 
ordained,  that  he  bad  been  guilty  of  prevarication,  and  also  that 
money  had  been  given  him  to  go  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  orders, 
resolved,  nem.  con.,  not  to  countenance  him,  especially  as  there  was 
"ground  to  suspect  his  principles,"  until  he  has  gone  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  trials  in  some  of  their  preahyteries.  He  ac- 
quiesced; and,  coming  before  Newcastle  Presbytery  with  notes 
stolen  from  heretical  divines,  he  was  rejected.  The  synod  blamed 
the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  for  not  taking  notice,  in  their  minutes, 
of  Sanckey's  plagiarism,  or  censuring  him  on  that  account;  but, 
as  he  had  been  sharply  rebuked,  and  his  ordination  delayed  a 
considerable  time,  they  declined  to  lay  any  other  burden  on  him. 
He  was  ordained,  August  31,  1738,  and  removed,  with  many  of 
his  congregation,  to  Buffalo,  in  Virginia,  about  1760,  on  account 
of  the  incursions  of  savages.  In  that  year  he  joined  Hanover 
Presbytery,  and  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  the 
Synod  of  Virgmia  in  1785.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  respected 
by  his  people  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 


SILAS  LEONARD 


Was  a  descendant  of  James  Leonard,  who,  with  his  brother 
Henry,  came  from  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  in  lt>52,  and 
settled  at  Raynham,  in  Massachusetts.  They  established  a  forge 
there.  Wherever  any  of  the  family  took  up  their  abode  they 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  until  it  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, "Where  is  a  Leonard,  there  is  a  forge."  Such  was  their 
probity  and  excellence  that  the  Indian  rule  was,  "  Never  hurt  » 
Leonard." 

Silas  Leonard  gratluated  at  Yale,  in  1736,  and  was  ordained  by 
East  Jersey  Presbytery,  in  1738,  pastor  of  Goshen,  New  York. 
He  was  not  a  regular   attendant   on   presbytery.     The   Bc\ival 
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spread  through  the  Highlands;  and  he*  was  **  stirred  up  and  spi* 
rited  to  water  what  was  sown"  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  other 
places.  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  and  Robinson,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  witnessed  blessed  results. 

In  1742,  he  met  with  the  synod,  to  endeaTonr  to  heal  the 
rapture,  but,  failing  in  this,  loined  in  protesting  aminst  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  New  BmnswicK  party,  and  against  the  passages  in 
the  late  pamphlets  which  disparagea  the  RenyaL 

He  died  in  1764. 


SAMUEL  CAVIN 

A  LICEKTIATB  from  Ireland,  was  sent  by  Donegal  Presbytery, 
November  16, 1787,  to  Conecocheasue.  This  settlement  was  first 
mentioned  in  September,  1786,  when  the  presbytery  refused  to 
sanction  the  employment  of  Mr.  Williams,  fiom  Englwd,  who  was 
then  preaching  there.  They  had  leave  soon  after  to  apply  to 
Newcasde  Presbytery  for  candidates,  and  Gavin  came  to  ^^  dano* 
gogig-"  This  congregation  then  embraced  Falling  Spring  (Cham- 
Eersborg)  and  Qreencastle,  Mercersbnrg  and  Welsh  Run.  The 
separation  of  the  congregation  into  East  and  West  was  som^hat 
precipitate,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  presbytery.  '  They  ap- 
proved of  it  in  August,  1788,  the  creek  being  the  dividing-line, 
and  ^^  Alexander  Dunlop  the  highest  that  belongs  to  the  society  on 
the  west  side."  ^^  Several  papers  being  read,  and  a  pretty  deal 
said  by  several  persons,"  the  call  of  the  East  Side  was  presented 
to  Cavin;  and  he  accepted  it,  April  4,  1789.  The  people,  by 
James  Lindsay,  commissioner,  supplicated,  in  September,  that  his 
ordination  might  be  hastened, — their  sutecriptions  amounting  to 
forty-six  pounds,  and  they  promising  him  what  can  be  had  over 
and  above,  and  that  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  procure  a 
plantation  for  him  to  live  upon.  They  had  a  meetine-house  then 
near  Greencastle,  and  agreed  that  the  other  should  be  at  Falli] 
Spring,  though  the  people  of  Hopewell  thought  this  too  nij^ 
them.  The  ground  at  Falling  Spring  was  given  by  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Chambers, — a  cedar-grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  where 
the  Ghambersbure  church'  now  stands. 

Cavin  was  ordained  and  installed  November  16;   Anderson 

*  Dr.  NiooU,  of  New  York,  ia  GUUm's  CoUeotioii. 
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preitchcd  from  1  Tim,  vi.  11.  In  September  of  the  next  year, 
repreaeotations  for  and  agniQst  Uim  were  brought  from  Falling 
Spring.  In  the  winter,  be  visited  the  aettlemeata  on  the  South 
Branch  of  Potomac. 

The  presbytery  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  Besaion  of  Bynod  in 
May,  1741,  admonished  him  for  his  imprudent  and  unguarded  ex- 
preaaions;  and,  yielding  to  his  requeBt,  they  dismissed  him  from 
Lis  charge  at  Fulling  Spring.  He  signed  the  Protest,  and  spent 
Bome  time,  in  the  summer,  at  Anteidcm,  (Ilagerstown,)  Marsh 
Creek,  Opequhon,  and  on  the  South  Branch.  After  labouring 
some  time  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  he  waa  called.  May  26, 
1743,  to  Goodwill,  or  Wallkill.  The  remainder  of  his  life  wm 
spent  in  itinerating  in  Virginia  and  the  other  vacancies : — at  one 
time,  six  Sabbaths  on  the  East  Branch  of  Potomac ;  at  another, 
preaching  "between  the  two  rivers."  He  was  an  occasional  sup- 
ply of  Falling  Spring  and  Conecocheague,  and  was  invited,  No- 
vember 6,  1744,  to  the  "South  Side  of  East  Conecocheague," 

He  died,  November  9,  1750,  aged  forty-nine,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  graveyard  at  SUver  Spring," 

The  Conecocheague  settlement  espoused  the  New  Side  warmly; 
and  the  complaints  against  Cavin  were,  that  he  never  asked  about 
the  state  of  their  souls,  did  not  rebuke  profanity,  claimed  for  the 
natural  man  power  to  do  good,  and  called  the  vehement,  im- 
passioned language  of  Alexander  Craighead  blasphemy.  The  Old- 
Side  congregations  remained  vacant  many  years;  and  the  New- 
Side  congregation  in  vain  called  Rodgcrs  and  others,  and  was  lef^ 
to  depend  on  occasional  supplies. 


FRANCIS  McHENRY 

Married,  before  leaving  Ireland,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh 
Wilson,  of  Coote  Hill,  in  Cavan,  who  emigrated  with  his  family 
and  friends,  and  was  among  the  first  purchasers  at  Craig's  Settle- 
ment, in  the  Forks  of  Delaware. 

JIcHenry  appeared  before  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  November 
JO,  1737,  with  recommendations  from  Monaghan  Presbytery  and 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  Deane,  He  was  examined  as  to  hia 
pii^ty,  and,  having  been  licensed,  was  directed  to  supply  Amwcll, 

*  N«Tilis'B  Cburclioa  of  tlie  VlUof. 
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Bethlehem,  and  other  vsoanoieB  in  Hunterdon  conn^.  New  Jersey^ 
and  to  preach  every  third  Sabbath  at  Newtown,  ^Bucks  coanty, 
Pennsylvania.  When  Tennent,  in  October,  1788,  oonsented  to 
have  an  assistant,  ^^  to  preach  day  about"  at  Neshaminy,  MoHenry 
was  sent  to  spend  every  third  Sabbath,  ^ving  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  Deep  Ron.  In  the  spring,  Neshammy  asked  for  half  of  hit 
time.  A  request  being  made  for  his  ordination,  the  presbytery 
met,  July  12,  1789,  at  the  meeting-house  on  the  South  ^Branch  of 
Neshaminy :  ^^  he  gave  a  modest  but  satisfactorr  account  of  his 
experience  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Robert  Cro^si 
preached;  and  he  was  ordained,  Sept^oiber  18.  In  May,  Deep 
Run  asked  leave  to  call  him;  but  the  presbytery  directed  him  to 
continue  to  serve  Neshaminy. 

The  congregation  of  Deep  Run'^  was  formed  in  1782:  William 
Allen  gave  the  parsonage  and  church  lot.  It  was  probably  styled, 
on  the  presbytery's  records,  ^^Mr.  Tennent!s  Upper  Congrega- 
tion," until  1788,  when  the  name  of  Deep  Run  appears. 

McHenry  took  no  part  in  the  time  of  the  exclusion,  but  re- 
mained with  the  Old  Side. 

A  call  for  him  from  Nottingham  was  brought,  May  28, 1742^ 
by  John  Dick,  a  commissioner ;  and  the  Rev.  Adam  Boyd  at- 
tended, to  urge  the  concurrence  of  the  presbytery.  Touched  with 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  people,  they  curected  him  to  supply 
them :  he  did  so  for  a  season,  and  then  returned  the  call.  He  was 
installed  at  Deep  Run  and  Neshaminy,  March  16, 1743. 

In  the  spring  of  1750,  he  spent  eight  weeks  as  a  missionary  in 
Virginia.     He  died  in  1757. 


SAMUEL  THOMSON, 

A  LICENTIATE  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  came  as  a  candidate  to 
the  two  societies  of  Pennsborough  m  November,  1787,  and  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  Donegal  Presbytery.  Both  societies 
united  on  him ;  and  Benjamin  Chambers  and  Thomas  Brown  came 
as  commissioners  to  ask  for  him  in  June,  1788.  Thomson  was 
blamed  before  the  presbytery  for  having  written  an  offensive  letter 
to  the  Proprietary.  His  friends  pleaded  that  he  had  been  shame- 
fully used  by  certain  persons,  and  that  they  had  threatened  to 

*  Rev.  Dr  Andrews's  Ifunial  of  the  Doytettown  Ohiurak 
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tnke  him  ont  of  tbe  palpit,  and  drag  him  &t  a  horse's  t&il  to  thfl 
New  Town.  Thomson  was  ordained,  at  Pennsborough,  November 
14,  1739,  pastor  of  Upper  and  Lower  Pennsborough,  Newcastle, 
and  Silver  Spring:  Alexander  Craighead  preached  from  Ezek. 
zxxiii.  6.  In  March,  1745,  Upper  Pennsborough  obtained  the 
whole  of  his  time.  In  174tt,  ho  was  charged  with  an  inuno- 
ralily,  and  was  suspeniled.  He  was  eubsequently  restored,  and  di&- 
miaaed  from  Pennsborough.  Ilis  congregation  divided  during  the 
Revival. 

The  first  congregation  "over  the  river"  was  on  the  Conedo- 
guinet,  and  had  supplies  in  1734:  the  first  were  A.  Craighead, 
and  Bertram,  and  Oclston.  In  1736,  Anderson  preached  at  the 
New  Town.  In  April,  1737,  Anderson  and  Bertram  were  seat  to 
Conedoguinet.  John  Penn  gave  the  settlers  three  hundred  acres 
for  meeting-bonse  and  parsonage.  They  built  their  church  first  at 
the  Meeting-house  Springs ;  and  in  the  old  graveyard  are  to  be 
seen  the  stones  with  coate  of  arms  graven  on  them. 

Ue  was  often  sent  to  supply  in  Virginia.  He  was  disaatiefied 
with  many  things  after  the  union,  and  withdrew;  but,  on  the  final 
adjustment  of  tne  matter,  he  was  annexed  to  Donegal  Presbytery. 

He  died,  April  29, 1787. 

His  son  William  took  holy  orders,  and  came  to  York  and  Cum- 
berland, as  a  missionary  of  the  Venerable  Society,  about  1750,  and 
was  the  rector  of  St.  John's,  in  Carlisle. 


JOHN  CEAIG 


Was  born  in  Ireland,  September  21,  1710,  but  educated  in 
America.  He  appeared  before  Donegal  Presbytery  in  the  fall  of 
1736,  and  was  taken  on  trial  the  nest  spring,  and  licensed, 
August  30,  1738.  He  was  sent  to  Deer  Creek  {now  ChurchvUle. 
Maryland)  and  to  West  Conecocheague.  He  spent  the  summer  in 
those  places,  and  Conewngo  and  Opcquhon.  West  Conecocheagne 
called  him  in  the  fall  of  1739 ;  but  he  declined  a  settlement  in  that 
charge. 

In  1737,  the  new-settled  inhabitants  of  Beverley's  Manor  ap- 
plied for  supplies;  and  Anderson*  visited  them,  and  settled  the 
bounds  of  the  congregations  "in  an  orderly  manner,  by  the  voice 

*  BeT.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Staunton,  in  Presbyterian 
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of  the  people."  Craig  was  sent,  at  the  close  of  1739,  to  Opequ- 
hon,  Irish  Tract,  and  other  places  in  Western  Virginia.  He  was 
^^the  commencer  of  the  Presbyterian  service  in  Augusta."  He 
gathered  two  congregations  in  the  south  part  of  the  Manor,  now 
Augusta  county,  and,  in  April,  1740,  received  a  call  from  Shana- 
dore  and  South  River.     It  is  described  in  the  call  as  the  con- 

f rogation  of  the  Triple  Forks  of  Shenandoah,  but  long  since 
nown  as  Augusta  and  Tinkling  Spring.  On  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1740,  Robert  Poag  and  Daniel  Denniston  appeared  as  repre- 
sentatives,  and  took  on  them  the  engagements  made  by  the  people 
at  installations.  On  the  next  day,  after  Sanckey  had  preached 
from  Jer.  iii.  15,  Craig  was  ordained  and  installed. 

At  this  time  all  things  were  working  mightily  ^^  to  draw  the 
lingering  battle  on."  ^^  Having  examined*  the  controversy,  had 
free  communication  with  both  parties,  (New  Side  and  Old,)  he  ap- 
plied to  Grod  for  light  and  direction  in  this  important  matter,  and 
came — ^not  instantly,  but  after  time  and  deliberation — ^to  clearness 
of  mind  to  join  in  the  Protest  against  the  new  and  uncharitable 
opinions  and  the  views  of  church  government."  The  friends  of 
the  Revival  passed  through  his  bounds,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
alienated  his  people  to  any  large  extent.  They  were  blessed  with 
much  success  throughout  the  valley. 

He  attended  the  synod  in  1741,  and  signed  the  Protest. 

^^  Going  downf  from  the  splendid  prospect  of  the  Rockfish  Crap, 
you  enter  the  bounds  of  the  oldest  congregation  in  Virginia, 
Tinkling  Spring,  with  its  old  stone  church.  Here,  in  a  wooden 
building  finished  by  the  widow  of  John  Preston,  Craig  preached. 
He  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  location  of  the  meeting,  wishing  it 
more  central."  The  people  chose  it,  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  spring ;  and,  it  is  said,  ^^  he  never  suffered  its 
water  to  cool  his  thirst." 

The  church  in  Augusta  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  French  War, 
Craig  refusing  to  flee  from  the  savage. 

On  the  union,  he  heartily  joined  with  Hanover  Presbytery, 
and  was  as  forward  as  any  in  soliciting  funds  for  Princeton 
College. 

He  resigned  the  pastoral  care  of  Tinkling  Spring  in  November, 
1754 ;  and  the  sermon  which  he  preached  on  that  occasion,  from 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  is  the  only  one  of  his  discourses  that  can  be  found. 
It  was  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ^^  Baltimore  Literary  and 
Religious  Magazine,"  in  December,  1760. 

^^In  this  short  discourse,"  he  says,  ^^I  have  collected  together 
the  sum  and  substance  of  those  doctrines  I  have  declared  to  you 
these  twenty-five  years  past 

*  MS.  Letter  of  Craig ;  quoted  by  Blr.  Smith.  f  ^-  ^ooie. 
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"I  have  long,  often,  and  aincerely  exhorted,  entreated,  ini 
and  beaought  you,  in  public,  in  private,  in  secret,  to  come  and 
take  hold  of  God's  covenant  and  Oliriat  the  Mediator  thereof.  I 
hope  some  among  you  have  sincerely  comphed:  I  wish  I  could 
Bay  all  that  I  have  been  bo  nearly  concerned  for  or  related  to. 
But  now  our  near  and  dear  pastoral  relation  is  dissolved.  And, 
oh,  how  does  my  heart  tremble  to  think  and  fear  that  too,  too 
many  among  you  have  not  sincerely  accepted  of  and  embr»ce4 
Christ  on  gospel  terms !  Oh,  how  can  I  leave  you  at  a  distance 
from  Christ,  and  strangers  to  the  God  that  made  you?  I  cannot 
leave  you  till  I  give  you  another  offer  of  Christ  and  the  covenant 
of  grace.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  for  your  souk'  sake,  for  Christ's 
Bake,  to  leave  all  your  sins,  and  come,  come  speedily,  and  lay  hold 
on  the  covenant  and  the  Mediator ;  never,  never  let  him  go  till  be 
blesB  you. 

"  Few  and  poor,  and  without  order,  were  you  when  I  accepted 
your  call ;  but  now  I  leave  you  a  numerous,  wealthy  congregation, 
able  to  support  the  gospel,  and  of  credit  and  reputation  in  the 
church. 

"  For  coming  into  the  bond  of  this  covenant  of  grace ;  it  is  by 
faith  we  take  hold  of  it.  This  we  do  when  we  are  thoroughly, 
clearly  convinced  of  our  sin,  and  misery,  and  undone  state  under 
the  covenant  of  works ;  and  do  hence  betake  ourselves  to  the  new 
covenant,  to  the  gracious  method  of  salvation  proposed  to  -tis  in 
the  gospel  through  Jesus  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  and  do  cor- 
dially approve  of,  and  acquiesce  in  this  noble  contrivance,  and  accept 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  only  Mediator,  Surety,  and  Peaceih&ker 
with  God,  and  in  Mm  do  sincerely  make  choice  of  God — Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — to  be  our  God  and  portion.  On  our  part, 
giving  ourselves  soul  and  body  to  bo  the  Lord's ;  engaging,  in  the 
strength  of  our  great  surety,  Jesus  Christ,  to  abandon  all  sin,  live 
for  his  glory,  and  walk  wicli  him  in  newness  of  life,  afl  becomes 
God's  covenanted  people.  This  great  work  is  carried  on  in  all  its 
parts  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  helping  and  determining  our  souls  to 
do  all  these  things  heartily,  cheerfully,  and  sincerely." 

In  parting,  he  makes  no  complaints  of  them,  and  no  boasting  of 
himself. 

He  remained  in  the  charge  of  Augusta  till  his  death,  April  21, 
1774,  "after  fifteen  hours'  affliction,"  aged  sixty-three  years  and 
four  months. 

"The  old  people*  in  Augusta  county  have  learned  from  their 
fathers  that  he  was  a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, — '  in  perils  oft, 
in  labours  abundant,*  for  the  gospel;  and  they  hold  his  memory  in 
the  highest  veneration." 
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Craig  said,*  when  asked  if  lie  found  suitable  persons  for  elders 
in  new  settlements,  where  he  had  organized  churches,  "  When 
there  were  no  hewn  stones  I  just  took  dornacks." 


AZARIAH  HORTON, 

A  BROTHER  of  the  RcY.  Simon  Horton,  graduated  at  Tale  in 
1735,  and,  on  being  licensed,  probably  by  New  York  Presbytery, 
he  received  a  call  to  a  promising  parish.  Long  Island,  and  was 
prepared  to  accept  it.  The  case  of  the  Indians  on  the  island  waa 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Scottish  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel ;  and  they  prevailed  on  him  to  relinquish 
the  call.  He  was  ordained  by  New  York  Presbytery  in  1740,  and 
entered  on  his  labours  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  Great  Revival.f  Thirty-five  Indians  were  soon  after  bap- 
tized. Subsequently  he  had  little  or  no  encouraging  success.  Two 
churchies|  still  exist,  the  remains  of  the  fruit  of  ms  toil :  one  at 
Poosepatuck,  on  the  Great  South  Bay,  in  the  south  of  Brookhaven, 
the  other  at  Shinnecock,  the  largest  settlement,  two  miles  west  of 
Southampton.  At  the  latter  place  he  made  his  home.  He  printed 
two  years  of  his  missionary  journal.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1742, 
he  was  at  Smithfield,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  spent  a  fortnight  in 
preparing  the  Indians  on  the  Delaware  for  Brainerd's  coming.  He 
went  from  there  to  attend  the  synod  in  Philadelphia,  and  signed 
the  Protest  of  the  New  York  brethren  against  the  exclusion  and 
rupture  of  1741.  He  met  with  many  dbcouragements  in  his  work. 
In  his  printed  letter  dated  Southtimpton,  September  14, 1751,  he 
speaks  of  having  been  annoyed  by  the  Separates ;  this,  together 
with  the  diminished  number  of  the  Indians,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  doing  them  any  good,  led  him  to  abandon  the  mission  in  1753. 
The  Indians  on  the  island  numbered  only  four  hundred  in  1740. 

He  became  the  pas.tor  of  South  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  the  con- 
gregation having  been  set  off  from  Hanover  in  1748 :  for  a  long 
time  it  was  called  Bottle  Hill,  and  now  is  known  as  Madison. 
He  was  dismissed  in  November,  1776,  and  died  March  2, 1777,  aged 
sixty -two. 


*  Edward  Graham,  in  Dr.  Dayidson's  History  of  Kentucky. 

+  Dr.  Prime's  History  of  Long  Island. 

X  He  had,  for  his  assistant,  Miranda,  formerly  an  Indian  trader,  who  had  la- 
boured to  inBtruct  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Indians;  but  he  cUed  soon  after 
his  appointment. — OiUiet, 
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Born  in  MassachueetU,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  came,  pro- 
bably as  a  teacher,  to  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  in  1737.  He  offered 
himself  to  Philadelphia  Presbytery  at  their  meeting,  in  Maidenhead, 
in  April;  and,  when  on  their  way  to  adjust  the  difficntttes  betwten 
Hanover  and  the  infant  church  of  Morristown,  the  ministers 
slopped  at  Captain  Edward  Hart's,  in  Hopewell,  and  took  him  on 
trials.  On  the  19th  of  September  they  examined  his  pious  inclina- 
tions and  dispositions,  and  licensed  him.  He  supplied  Hopewell, 
then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Morgan.  There  was  much  opposi- 
tion to  him  there ;  and  his  friends,  though  they  had  a  majority  on 
their  aide,  condescended  for  three  months,  and  the  presbytery  gave 
them  leave  to  invite  Davenport,  and  drew  up  a,  letter  for  the  con- 
gregation to  send  to  him.  They,  however,  invited  Rowland,  then 
recently  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  in  disregard  of 
the  synod's  act  concerning  the  examination  of  candidates ;  and  hfl 
preached  for  them,  although  warned  by  Cowell  that  by  doing  so  he 
would  create  and  foment  divisions.  In  October,  Benjamin  Stevens, 
John  Anderson,  Samuel  Hunt,  and  Joseph  Birt,  petitioned  for  a 
new  erection, — a  division  of  the  congregation ;  and  Enoch  Armitage, 
Thomas  Burrowes,  Edward  Hart,  and  Timothy  Baker  opposed. 
The  synod,  in  1739,  on  hearing  both  sides,  condemned  the  friends 
of  the  new  erection  for  their  treatment  of  the  presbytery,  and  for 
"improving"  Rowland,  knowing  that  the  synod  had  not  allowed 
him  as  a  candidate,  and  refused  to  form  them  into  a  new  congre- 
gation until  they  submitted  the  location  of  their  proposed  meeting- 
house to  the  determination  of  the  presbytery.  They  requested  the 
presbytery,  when  determining  the  site,  to  call,  aa  correspondents, 
Nutman,  Blair,  Burr,  Hubbel,  and  Wales.  Whether  this  was  done 
does  not  appear.  The  Revival  was  in  progreaa  in  these  congrega- 
tions; Gilbert  Tennent  published  several  of  the  sermons  preached 
to  them  during  this  period,  and  the  division  of  the  congregation 
was  effected  as  though  the  captives  were  going  out  of  Babylon,  or 
the  righteous  were  rising  from  their  graves, 

Hopewell  asked  Philadelphia  Presbytery  for  Guild,  May  22, 
1739,  and  they  referred  the  matter  to  the  synod.  He  was  called, 
September  18, 1739,  but  not  ordained  till  November  11, 1741. 

He  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  on  the  union  of  the 
synods,  June  13,  1758.  Tho  New-Side  congregation  abandoned 
their  separate  state  several  years  afterwards,  sold  their  church  to 
the  Methodists,  and  became  comfortably  united  with  Guild's  people. 
He  died  in  1787. 
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SAMUEL  fiVANS, 

The  wm  of  the  Rot.  David  Evans,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1789, 
and  offered  himself  to  Philadelphia  P^Mbyterj,  Angnst  6,  1740. 
They  inquired  diligently  tonching  the  workmgB  of  the  Spirit  upon 
him,  and  Uoensed  him,  January  8, 1741.  The  congre»tion  of 
TredrySWn,  left  vacant  by  his  lather,  asked  to  be  set  off  to  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery:  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  synod.  A 
division  took  place.  He  was  soon  called  to  Deerfield,  and  asked 
for  by  the  people  in  the  Great  Valley.  He  was  ordered  to  supply 
both.  He  was  called,  October  7, 1741,  to  Ghreat  Valley,  and  was 
ordained.  May  5, 1742.  Norrington  had  been  rent  asunder,  and  he 
was  directed  to  supply  the  Old-side  remnant. 

He  was  suspected,*  although  he  denied  it,  of  being  the  author 
of  a  scurrilous  lampoon, — ^'Tne  History  of  a  Wanderbg  Spirit.'* 
It  was  never  acknowledged  bv  anybody.  Tennent,  in  his  "Ireni* 
cum,"  clears  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  its  members  of  having 
ever  approved  of  it  or  owned  it.  It  was  probably  more  severe  than 
scurrilous;  for  even  Blairf  could  only  say, in  defence  of  Whitefield| 
that  his  education  had  been  very  defective. 

In  the  affair  of  the  School,  the  meetings  of  the  projectors  wer0 
held  at  his  house.  He  relinquished  the  pastoral  charge  in  1747, 
without  consent  of  the  presbytery,  and  made  several  voyages  to 
England.  His  conduct  was  so  disorderly  that  the  synod  disowned 
him  in  1751.     He  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Israel  Evans. 


*  Dr.  HodgB.  **  The  Hlitory  of  a  Wandering  Spirit"  wm  printed  in  the  Oenenl 
Magaaine  and  Hlstorioal  Ghroiiiole,  for  Fehnuuy,  1741.  (Tliis  number  it  wanting  i» 
the  Philadelphia  Library.)  Blair  replied  to  it  in  the  April  number,  setting  togeUier 
aU  the  aspersionB  agidnat  the  Sarionr  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as  the  <*  History,  by  a 
Rabbi,  of  a  Wandering  Spirit,"  onoe  famons  in  Palestine.  In  the  Jnne  number 
was  a  supplement  to  the  original  article,  asserting  that  it  was  the  production  of  a 
layman,  and  that  Blair  had  not  touched  the  case,  for  he  had  set  forth  the  words  of 
an  enemy,  bqt  they  had  giyen  the  Wandering  Spirit's  own  testimony. 

t  Reply  to  the  Querists. 
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ALEXANDER  McDOWELL* 

A  NATIVE  of  Ireland,  offered  himself  to  Donegal  Presbytery,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1739,  and  is  Btatcd  to  hiive  come  from  Virginia.  Tbe 
McDowell  family  bad  settled  on  Burden's  Tract  in  1737 ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Thomson,  while  visiting  the  new  settlements,  became 
acquainted  with  tbe  young  man  and  brought  him  to  tbe  presbytery. 
He  was  licensed,  July  30, 1740 :  in  the  spring  he  was  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia, supplications  ha^'iug  been  made  by  North  Mountain,  James 
River,  Eackfiah,  Joy  CreeK,  Buck  Klountain,  South  Branch  of  Po- 
tomac, and  by  the  Marsh,  in  Maryland.  He  wafi  ordained,  October 
29,  1741,  to  go  as  an  evangelist  to  Virginia;  and  in  tbe  fall  he 
was  directed  to  itinerate  in  Newcastle  Presbytery.  West  Cone- 
cocheaguD,  White  Clay,  and  Elk  Kiver,  asked  for  him.  He  seems 
to  have  settled  at  Nottingham ;  for,  in  1743,  be  was,  at  the  request 
of  Alison,  joined  to  Newcastle  Presbytery,  that  he  might  answer 
the  supplication  of  White  Clay  and  Elk  Hiver ;  and,  as  the  price 
of  this  favour,  Newcastle  Presbytery  was  directed  to  supply  Not- 
tingham for  a  year,  and,  in  1744,  it  was  placed  under  their  care. 

The  synod's  school  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  was  for  several 
years  at  Elk,  and  finally,  in  1767,  at  Newark,  Delaware.  In  1754, 
he  declined  to  have  the  whole  burden  of  the  school.  Matthew 
Wilson  was  appointed  to  teach  the  languages,  and  to  receive  twenty 
pounds  yearly.  McDowell,  "from  a  sense  of  the  public  good, ' 
continued  to  teach  tbe  other  branches.  On  the  union  he  gave  up 
the  charge  of  Elk,  and  it  united  with  East  Nottingham,  under 
Jaroes  Finley,  the  latter  being  the  New-Side  portion  which  had 
withdrawn  from  Elk  River  in  1741.  In  April,  1760,  Coneco- 
cheague  asked  for  him.  In  1767,  the  school  at  Newark  was  char- 
tered as  an  academy  by  tbe  Proprietary,  John  Penn.  Dr.  Ewing, 
and  Hugh  Williamson,  M.D.,  visited  Great  Britain  to  solicit  funds 
for  its  endowment:  they  were  very  successful,  and  Ewing  brought 
back  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars.  In  1771,  Newark  Academy 
had  seventy-one  students. 

McDowell  died  January  12,  1782,  havbg  never  married. 

*  A  person  of  the  Bsme  nKtoe,  born  in  Ireland,  graduated  at  narrard  UiiiT«rait7, 
•nd  VM  eottled  as  pualor  of  the  Prcshjurinn  Church,  Culeraine,  UtsMchuMtt^ 
September  2S,  1753,  uid  urns  dibiuisaed  in  17t>I. 
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HAMILTON  BELL 

Was  a  student  at  Neshaminy  in  1738.  He  offered  himself  ta 
the  synod  for  examination,  September  29, 1789,  and,  being  recom- 
menaed  by  the  commission  in  May,  1740,  he  was  taken  on  triab 
by  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  licensed,  September  80.  Haying 
spent  some  time  at  Nottingham,  he  was  receiyed  by  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery, October  27,  1741,  and  on  the  7th  of  Apnl  he  receiyed  a 
call  to  Nottingham.  He  was  also  inyited  to  Donegal  and  to  Lan- 
caster, and  to  White  Clay ;  bnt,  haying  accepted  the  inyitation  to 
Donegal,  he  was  ordained  pastor,  Noyember  11, 1742.  The  next 
spring  he  was  admonished,  and  in  the  fall  he  was  suspended.  Li 
February,  1744-5,  he  published  his  renunciation  of  the  presbytery 
in  the  newspapers.  He  ^^ materially  appealed"  to  the  synod,  m 
May,  1744,  and  they,  at  his  request,  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
on  the  ground  and  determine  the  affair.  It  met  at  Donegal  the 
second  Wednesday  in  June,  and  deposed  him;  and  the  synod  ap- 
proyed  the  sentence  in  1746. 


JOHN  ROWLAND 

Was  a  natiye  of  Wales.*  He  studied  at  Neshaminy,  and  was 
taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  at  its  first  meeting, 
August  8,  1738,  in  disregard  of  the  act  requiring,  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  a  degree  from  a 
uniyersity,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  certificate  from  the  synod*s  com- 
mittee. They  licensed  him,  September  7,  and  directed  him  to 
Maidenhead,  the  congregation  haying  leaye  from  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  to  ask  for  supplies.  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  informed 
Rowland  that  his  going  there  would  produce  dissension ;  but  he 
went.  On  the  19th,  some  of  the  people  of  Maidenhead  and  Hope- 
well complained  to  Philadelphia  Presbytery  of  his  haying  done  so : 
Benjamin  Steyens,  John  Anderson,  Samuel  Hunt,  and  Joseph  Birt 
asked  for  a  new  erection,  and  for  leaye  to  come  under  the  care 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery;   Enoch  Armitage,  Thomas  Bur- 

*  Professor  Kinnersley's  defence  of  himself  for  haying  blamed  the  Baptists  ia 
Philadelphia  for  admitting  him  to  their  pnlpit. 
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roweB,  Edward  Hart,  and  Timothy  Baker  appeared  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  waa  decided  not  to  consent  to  their  transfer  yet.  "  The 
presbytery  advised  them  that  Rowland  was  not  to  be  eatcemed  and 
improved  as  an  orderly  candidate  of  the  ministry."  He,  however, 
continued  his  labours ;  and  the  presbytery  referred  the  matter  to 
the  synod,  and  bis  friends  complained  of  the  presbytery,  and  asked 
to  be  set  off  as  a  new  congregation.  The  synod  first  heard  the 
objections  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to  the  act,  and  reeolved : — 
"  It  being  the  first  article  in  our  excellent  Directory,  that  candi- 
dates be  inquired  of,  what  degrees  tbey  have  taken  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  it  being  our  desire  to  come  to  the  nearest  practicable  con- 
formity to  its  incomparable  prescriptions,  therefore,  all  candidates 
not  having  a  diploma  shall  be  examined  by  the  synod  or  ita  com- 
mission before  any  presbytery  take  them  on  trials."  The  proceed- 
tng  in  licensing  Rowland  was  declared  to  be  highly  disorderly,  and 
"such  divisive  courses  are  to  be  avoided;"  and  Rowland  was  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  appointed  examination,  and  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  preacher  in  the  bounds  till  he  do  so.  They  condemned 
the  indecency  of  those  of  the  congregation  who  had  "improved" 
him,  in  disregard  of  their  presbytery,  in  uttering  unmannerly 
reflections  and  unjust  aspersions  against  tlieir  presbytery  and  the 
synod.  They  refused  their  request  to  be  made  a  separate  congre- 
gation till  they  had  submitted  the  matter  to  their  presbytery  with 
two  correspondents  from  New  Brunswick  and  three  from  New  York 
Presbytery. 

The  church  doors  were  shut  against  Rowland,  and  bams  were 
opened.  Gilbert  Tennent  preached  for  tliera,  and  administered  the 
sacrament,*  and  printed  the  sermons,  with  warm  epistles  of  dedi- 
cation to  those  who  had  heard  them.  Rowland  laboured  also  at 
Amwell, — "an  agreeable  people;"  and  they  asked  to  have  him  for 
their  minister,  October  4,  but  the  presbytery  chose  to  ordain  him 
as  an  evangelist,  and  performed  that  service,  November  6. 

In  a  letter  to  Foscroft,  of  Boston,  Rowland  sayijf  for  the  first 
six  months  there  was  no  marked  success,  he  having  strove  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  lost  and  guilty  state.  Then  he  changed  his 
method  with  immediate  happj  effect.  A  sermon,  in  May,  1739, 
from  John  xi,  28-29,  "The  Master  is  come,  and  calJeth  for  thee," 
and  another  from  Matthew  xxii.  4,  "All  things  are  ready;  come 
unto  the  marriage,"  were  blessed  to  many  souls.  On  the  fith  of 
October,  through  misinformation,  only  fifteen  assembled;  but,  while 
he  preached,  eleven  were  convinced,  and  cried  out.  He  preached, 
December 30,  from  Isaiah  xl. 6: — "And  he  said,  What  shall  I  cry?" 
— showing  that  man  knoweth  not  what  to  cry  until  guided  by  the 
word  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    In  the  evening  there  was  a  great 

*  BunmBDlal  IXieoiiraM.  -f  Chrlitua  HiiMry. 
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impression  made.  At  Maidenhead,  while  preaching  on  the  ^'Para» 
ble  of  the  Net,"  many  were  entangled  in  the  meshes:  not  a  few 
slipped  out  of  them  as  soon  as  they  could.  After  service,  July  24, 
about  fifty  stopped  at  the  ^^  Christian  houses,"  and  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  was  sung:  the  next  day  the  mighty  power  of  God  was  seen. 
There  were  also  amazing  manifestations  at  Amwell,  July  27,  and  at 
Maidenhead,  August  23.  There  was  still  a  great  revival  in  Sep*> 
tember,  1740. 

He  mentions  that  the  seal  and  diligence  of  the  ^'  Christian  peo- 
ple" were  especially  serviceable  to  the  converts,  in  promoting  their 
stedfastness ;  while,  in  Amwell,  the  same  good  effect  was  secured  by 
^^both  the  husband  and  the  wife  being  taken,"  in  many  instances, 
and  brought  into  the  fold. 

When  the  division  took  place,  he  was  sent  by  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  to  the  New-Side  congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  in  tho 
track  of  James  Campbell,  beginning  at  Fagg's  Manor,  as  far  ai 
Pennsborough,  (Carlisle,)  and  Uonecocheague,  (Chambersburg,)  and 
returning  by  way  of  Pigeon  Run,  Christina  Bridge,  and  ureem 
wich,  in  West  Jersey.  Charleston  and  New  Providence,  in  the 
Oreat  Valley,  asked  for  him,  October  12, 1741. 

While  preaching  in  the  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  on  a 
Thursday  evening,  durins  the  session  of  synod  in  1740,  the  audience 
was  sadly  overcome  by  his  description  of  their  wholly-ruined  con*> 
dition  as  sinners ;  and  the  distress  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  Gilbert 
Tennent  went  to  the  pulpit  stairs  and  cried  out,  ^^  Oh,  brother  Row* 
land,  is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?"  Then  he  changed  his  strain, 
and  joyfuUv  proceeded  to  unfold  the  way  of  recovery.* 

Mr.  Daniel  Kinley,  a  teacher  at  Deer  Creek,  Maryland,  wrote 
downf  from  the  lips  of  Davies,  the  following  circumstance,  which 
may  be  introduced  with  an  explanatory  statement  of  Samuel  Blair: 
— ^^Some  believed  there  was  a  good  work  going  on,  and  they 
desired  to  be  converted:  they  saw  others  weeping,  fainting,  and 
lamenting,  and  they  thought  if  they  could  be  like  those  it  would 
be  very  hopeful  with  them ;  hence,  they  endeavoured  just  to  gel 
themselves  affected  by  sermons,  and  if  they  could  weep  or  be  in- 
clined to  vent  their  feelings  by  cries,  now  they  hoped  they  were 
under  conviction  and  in  a  very  hopeful  way." 

A  woman  in  New  Jersey,  hearing  many  cry  out  under  sermons, 
became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  perceiving  her  undone  con- 


*  The  Rey.  Ebeneier  Kinnerslej',  ft  B^>tl8t  minister  residing  in  Philadelphia^  was 
present  at  this  horrid  harangue,  and  was  shocked  at  his  "designing,  artful,  delud- 
iiig"  way  of  working  on  the  passions.  He  remonstrated  with  the  congregation  from 
the  pulpit  shortly  after,  and  eome  roee  up  in  a  tumult  against  him.  He  defended 
himself  in  the  public  prints,  and  the  Batista  replied. 

f  In  a  MS.  volume  of  £zcerpta  from  diriiiee,  in  the  handa  <^  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
CroM. 
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ditioQ  before  she  could  heartily  embraco  the  gospel  offer.  She 
attended  wherever  she  thought  she  might  be  affected ;  but  she  heard 
the  most  rousing  preachers  and  remained  unmoved  amid  a  general 
nicltbg.  She  vas  concerned  that  she  should  be  blind  and  past 
feeling.  She  availed  herself  of  an  opportunity  to  hear  Rowland. 
The  word  was  with  power  on  many,  but  she  felt  it  not,  She  desired 
to  Bee  him  and  open  her  case  to  him.  She  waa  shown  to  the  room 
■where  he  hiid  retired  after  dinner.  He  was  walking  backward  and 
forward,  and,  asking  her  to  sit  down,  he  continued  walking  iu  silence. 
He  stopped  of  a  sudden,  and  said  to  her,  with  a  solemn  voice  and 
aepect,  "Woman,  did  you  hear  there  is  a  warrant  out  for  you?" 
Instantly,  struck  with  amazement,  she  replied,  "No,  sir."  "Uo? 
not  know  it?  that  ia  surprising  indeed!"  said  he;  and,  with  much 
solemnity,  he  continued  walking.  She  sat  awfully  silent  and  as- 
tonished, yet  assured  that  there  was  no  precept  issued  against  her. 
He  stopped  of  a  sudden : — "  It  ia  truly  amazing  indeea  that  yon 
have  not  heard  of  it.  What !  not  bear  that  there  ia  a  warrant  ont 
for  you?  can  such  a  thing  he  possible?"  With  fear  and  trembling 
she  replied,  "No,  indeed,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it  before."  After 
a  considerable  pause,  he  broke  forth,  with  a  pathetic,  solemn  voice, 
"  Woman,  whether  you  know  it  or  no,  I  now  tell  you  there  is  a 
warrant  out  for  you,  and  from  the  highest  authority ;  and  further, 
I  tell  you,  (he  warrant  is  now  in  the  officer's  hands.  O  woman,  I 
am  the  officer ;  and  I  do  here  arrest  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
God,  for  the  murder  of  his  Son."  She  almost  fainted,  and  waa 
immediately  struck  with  a  sense  of  her  lost  and  wretched  condition. 
She  soon  found  by  experience  what  conviction  was,  and  her  convic- 
tions issued  in  sound  conversion. 

Davies  spoko  of  him  to  Finley  as  eminently  holy,  and  peculiarly 
endowed  with  abilities,  natural,  supernatural,  and  acquired,  to  win 
souls  to  the  blessed  Jesus.  At  Maidenhead,  Rowland  was  admit- 
ted to  use  the  meeting-house;  but  at  Hopewell  the  New-Lights 
built  about  a  mile  from  Pennington,  towards  the  Delaware.  In 
the  middle  of  September,  1744,  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  organized 
the  church  of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell. 

A  remarkable  adventurer,  who  has  strangely  escaped  the  notioe 
of  those  who  have  transformed  criminals  into  heroes  of  romance, 
appeared  in  the  colonies  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
■was  known  by  the  name  of  Tom  Bell,  and  performed  the  exploit 
of  successfully  passing  off,  in  the  South,  a  transported  convict 
girl  as  a  daughter  of  George  II.  Passing  through  Princeton  m 
the  twilight,  he  was  invited  by  John  Stockton,  Esq.,  to  bis  house, 
who  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Rowland.  Bell  with  much  difficulty 
convinced  him  of  hia  mistake,  the  resemblance  being  so  strong." 

of  middle  italure,  with  liheav; cough.      HU  appear- 
ten  Dotioetl,  but  lie  uever  aeemt  to  htra  bMii  a,pjire- 
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The  wretch  went  to  a  vacant  congregation  in  Hunterdon  county, 
where  Rowland  was  known  by  face  to  few,  and,  introducing  himself 
as  Rowland,  was  invited  to  spend  the  week  and  preach  on  the  Sab- 
bath. While  riding  with  the  ladies  to  church,  he  professed  to  miss 
his  notes,  and  his  nost  took  his  place  in  the  wagon,  that  he  might 
on  horseback  seek  them,  and  be  back  in  time  for  the  service.  The 
people  waited;  but 

'*  Nor  hide,  nor  hair,  nor  any  trace, 
Of  horse  or  man  was  seen.'* 

Bell  rifled  a  desk  of  money  and  escaped,  proclaiming  himself  as 
Mr.  Rowland.  Rowland  at  this  very  time,  in  1741  or  '42,  was  with 
two  elders  of  his,  Joshua  Anderson  and  Benjamin  Stevens,  and 
Tennent,  of  Freehold,  attending  a  sacramental  service  in  Mary-r 
land  or  Pennsylvania.  On  his  return  he  was  charged  with  the  rob* 
bery,  and  gave  bonds  to  appear  at  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
in  Trenton.  The  chief-justice,  who  was  well  known  for  his  disbelief 
of  revelation,  charged  the  grand  jury  on  the  subject  with  great 
severity:  after  long  consideration,  they  found  no  bill.  With  an 
angry  reproof  the  judge  sent  them  back  again,  with  the  same  result. 
They  were  sent  back  a  third  time,  and,  being  threatened  with 
severe  punishment  if  they  persisted  in  the  refusal,  they  brought  in 
a  bill  for  the  alleged  crime.  He  was  acquitted  at  once  on  the  tea-  . 
timony  of  Tennent,  Anderson,  and  Stevens.  The  popular  feeling 
was  against  him ;  his  friends  were  indicted  for  perjury,  and  he  with- 
drew from  the  province,  and  settled  at  Charleston  and  New  Provi- 
dence, in  Chester  county. 

It  was  not  an  inviting  field  :*  there  was  little  piety  or  religious 
knowledge;  but  while  he  was  travelling,  his  ministrations  were 
blessed  to  a  remarkable  work  of  conviction.  It  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance ;  in  two  months  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  awakening. 
Rowland,  on  becoming  their  minister,  wisely  set  himself  to  build  up 
the  converts  in  their  most  holy  faith.  , 

In  closing  his  narrative,  he  says  to  Foxcroft,  ^^  This  is  very  little 
of  what  I  might  have  said." 

He  died  before  the  fall  of  1747. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Freehold,  in  his  Memoir  of  Tennent,  says 
he  possessed  a  commanding  eloquence,  and  many  estimable  quali- 
ties. Whitefield  said,  ^^  There  was  much  of  the  simplicity  of  Christ 
discernible  in  his  behaviour." 

hended.    In  1752  or  '58,  he  laid  aside  his  bad  habits,  and  taught  school  in  Hanover, 
Virginia. 
*  Rowland,  in  Christian  History. 
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WILLIAM   EOBINSON 

Was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  pliysician,  near  Carlisle,  in 
England,  Having  gone  np  ia  early  life  to  London,  he  was  eQEnared 
into  foolish  courecH,  which  made  him  ashamed  to  retarn  to  hi8 
father's  houae.  He  came  to  America,  and  taught  achool  in  Ilope- 
weil,  N.J.,  from  1729  until  1739. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revival,  and  probably  under  the 
influence  of  Rowland,  his  mind  was  filled  with  amazement,  in  con- 
templating the  starry  heavens,  at  the  thought  of  hia  having  lived 
BO  regardless  of  their  Maker.  "  While  meditating*  on  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  firmament,  and  aaying  to  himself,  'How  trail- 
Bcendently  glorious  must  the  Author  of  all  this  beauty  and  gran- 
deur be !'  the  thought  struck  him  with  the  suddenness  and  the  forM 
of  lightning,  *But  what  do  I  know  of  tfaia  God?  Have  I  evtx 
sought  his  favour,  or  made  him  my  friend?'  This  impression  neva 
left  him  till  he  took  refuge  in  Christ  as  the  hope  and  life  of  hii 
Mul." 

He  studied  at  the  Log  College  while  he  went  on  with  hia  school, 
and  was  taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  April  1, 
1740,  and  was  licensed  on  the  27th  of  the  next  month.  In  August 
he  was  sent  to  Craig's  and  Hunter's  settlements  in  the  Forks  of 
Delaware,  (Allen  township  and  Mount  Bethel,)  to  "  Mr.  Qreen't 
and  Pequally  (Panaquarry,^  N.J,  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist, 
Aug.  4,  1741,  and  was  again  sent  to  the  '  Forks.'  " 

He  declined  the  call  to  Keshsminy,  which  was  presented  to  him 
Aug.  2,  1742,  and  was  directed  to  supply  there  and  at  the  "New 
Erection,"  in  Nottingham. 

'*  His  dear  memoryf  will  mingle  with  my  softest  and  most  grate- 
ful recollections  as  long  as  I  am  capable  of  reflection.  The  neces- 
sitous circumstances  of  many  vacancies,  and  the  prospect  of  more 
extensive  usefulness,  engaged  him  to  expose  his  shattered  constitu- 
tion to  all  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  almost  uninterrupted  itine- 
rations. Tracing  his  travels  in  sundry  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  I  cannot  recollect  one  place  in  which  h* 
officiated  for  any  time  where  there  were  not  some  illustrious  efiecti 
of  his  ministry.  He  had  a  noble,  disinterested  ambition  to  preach 
Christ  where  he  was  not  named ;  and  therefore  he  took  a  journey  to 
the  new  settlements  at  the  South,  in  which  he  contbiued  two  years, 
oppressed  with  the  usual  difficulties  a  weakly  constitution  feels  in 
travelling  a  wilderness,  and  animated  only  by  his  glorious  successes." 
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The  smallpox  is  said  to  have  left  lasting  debilitating  effects  on 
his  frame,  and  to  have  disfigured  his  countenance  and  deprived  him 
of  an  eye. 

James  River  had  applied  to  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1739, 
and  again  in  1741 ;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the 
way  of  granting  supplies.  In  the  winter  of  1742,  Robinson  entered 
Yirgijiia,  and  was  seized  near  Winchester  by  the  sheriff  as  an  un- 
licensed preachar,  but  was  soon  released.  He  went  up"*"  the  Valley, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  North  Carolina,  where,  by  exposure,  he 
contracted  a  disease  which  clung  to  him  all  his  days.  He  had  not 
much  success  in  that  province :  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Pedee. 
In  1751,  one  hundred  families  on  that  river  petitioned  Hanover 
Presbytery  for  a  minister.  Returning,  he  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Charlotte,  Prince  Edward,  Campbell,  and  Albemarle  coun- 
ties, lately  settled  by  great  numbers  of  Irish  Presbyterians  from 
Pennsylvania.  In  Lunenburg,  near  the  North  Carolina  line,  there 
were  a  few  Presbyterians  settled  among  a  number  of  loose  Vir- 
ginians. He  was  the  happy  instrument  of  reclaiming  many  thought* 
less  creatures,  and  of  founding  a  flourishing  congregation. 

In  Hanover  and  Louisa,t  Mr.  James  Hunt,  Mr.  Samuel  Morris, 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  were,  by  the  reading  of  '^Boston's  Four- 
fold State,"  and  '^  Luther  on  the  Galatians,"  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  perishing  state :  without  being  aware  of  any  person's  feel- 
ing as  he  did,  each  absented  himself  from  the  parish  church  and 
its  lifeless  ministrations.  Being  summoned  to  answer  for  this 
offence,  each  man  found  his  case  was  not  singular.  They  agreed 
to  meet  at  each  other's  houses  on  the  Sabbath  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Luther's  great  work.  For  this  they  were  frequently 
fined.  A  copy  of  the  sermons  which  Whitefield  had  preached  at 
Glasgow,  and  which  were  printed  from  notes  taken  by  a  hearer, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Morris  in  1742 :  benefited  by  it  himself,  he 
invited  his  neighbours  to  come  and  hear  it.  ^'  The  plainness  and 
fervency  of  these  discourses  being  attended  with  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  many  were  awakened,  and  could  not  avoid  crying  out,  weep- 
ing bitterly  and  even  giving  strange  and  ridiculous  indications  of 
their  concern.  The  house  became  crowded ;  the  Lord  was  speaking 
as  on  Mount  Sinai,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  sinners,  like  that 
mountain,  trembled  to  the  centre.  A  goodly  little  number  were 
healed  by  the  word,  that  wondered  and  rejoiced  understandingly  in 
Christ.     A  reading-house  was  built :  having  not  been  used  to  social 

Erayer,  none  of  them  durst  attempt  it.     Other  reading-houses  were 
uilt,  and  the  number  of  attendants  and  the  force  of  divine  influ- 
ence much  increased.'' 

The  leaders  were  sumlnonedj  to  appear  at  Williamsburg,  and  on 

^^^■™  -        '■--—'  .-1..II  ■■■  ■■■III  ^._  ..  ■■!■  mmm^^^^^^mmm^mm^^^^^^ 

*  Tho  riTer  runs  northerly,  so  that  going  southward  is  going  up  the  Talley. 
f  Dayies  to  Bellamy.  %  Bir.  James  Hunt:  qaotMi  bj  Dr.  Foole. 
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their  Tfay,  being  OTertaken  by  a  Btorm,  tbey  stopped  at  a  poor 
man's  house,  on  whose  shelf  liiy  a  ragged  copy  of  the  Weatminstw 
Confession.  The  whole  summary  pleased  them ;  and,  having  receJTed 
the  book,  they  preaentcd  it  to  Governor  Gooch  as  the  expression  of 
their  views.  The  Governor  was  a  Scotsman,  and,  recognising  th« 
book,  at  once  said  that  they  were  Presbyterians  according  to  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  could  not  be  molested.  During  the  delibe- 
ration of  the  Council,  a  thunder-storm  shook  the  house  and  light- 
nings glared  fearfully,  and  they  were  let  go,  with  a  caotion  not 
to  disturb  the  peace.  Being  dismissed,  they  very  naturally  and 
joyfully  regarded  the  storm  as  let  loose  to  "  still  the  enemy  anj 
the  avenger." 

A  man  going  from  Augusta*  to  Hanover  for  iron  and  salt,  spoke 
of  Robinson,  and  excited  a  desire  to  hear  him.  Some  yonng  peo- 
ple from  Hanover,  being  at  Cub  Creek,  heard  him ;  and  this  led 
Morris,  and  his  friends  to  send  some  of  their  number  to  hear  him 
preach,  and,  if  they  approved  of  his  doctrines,  to  invite  him  to  visit 
Hanover.  They  found  him  at  the  Rockfish  Gap,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  promise  to  come. 

He  travelled  through  most  of  the  night  to  reach  the  place  at  the 
appointed  day.  Having  seen  his  credentials,  learned  his  doctrine 
and  method  of  procedure,  they  were  very  eager  to  hear  him.  A 
large  crowd  assembled ;  a  venerable  spreading  oak,  with  embower- 
ing shades,  gave  him  and  them  shelter.  It  was  the  Sabbath, 
July  3, 1743;  he  prenched  from  Luke  xiii.  3.  He  preached  four 
days :  the  concourse  increased  vastly.  "  'Tis  hardf  for  the  liveliest 
imagination  to  form  an  image  of  the  condition  of  the  audience  in 
those  glorious  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Many  came  through 
curiosity,  and  were  convinced  of  their  entire  ignorance  of  religion. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  there  wos  as  much  good  done  by  thos« 
four  sermons  as  by  all  preached  in  the  next  seven  years." 

In  private  he  suecceded  in  removing  some  doctrinal  errors,  and 
in  engaging  them  to  use  prayer  and  singing  of  psalms  in  thenf 
meetings.  They  offered  to  remunerate  him :  he  said,  "  I  have 
enough;"  but,  overcome  by  their  urgency,  he  took  the  money  and 
applied  it  to  assist  Davies  in  his  studies. 

When  he  came  to  Cub  Creek,!  the  people  were  warned  that  he 
would  preach  at  the  stand.  David  Austin,  a  half-breed,  but  terri- 
ble as  a  full-blooded  Indian,  went  to  hear,  nnd  lay  down  at  a  dia- 
tance,  as  if  to  sleep.  He  rose  on  hearing  the  text,  "Awake,  thoU 
that  sleepest,"  and  pressed  near  to  the  stand,  the  people  making 
way.  He  returned  home  in  great  distress:  his  convictions  were 
agonizing,  and  his  deliverance  remarkable.     He  became  an  eminent 
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Christian ;  troubled  souls  far  and  wide  sought  his  counsel.  The  ex* 
cellent  Mrs.  Morton  had  heard  Davies  and  his  compeers,  and  the 
Smiths  and  their  associates ;  but  she  believed  that  none  equalled 
Davy  Austin  in  skill  to  administer  consolation  to  the  disquieted 
and  desponding  believer. 

On  his  way  to  Hanover,  Bobinson  reproved  a  tavern-keeper  for 
his  profanity. 

^'  Who  are  you?"  was  the  rude  demand* 

'^  A  minister  of  the  gospel,"  was  the  reply.  '^  Go  with  me,  and 
you  may  hear  me  preach.** 

He  promised  to  do  so,  if  Bobinson  would  preach  from  the 
words,  '^  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made/*  designing  to  jeer 
his  visage,  scarred  and  seamed.  Bobinson  preached  from  the 
text :  the  wicked  man  heard,  and  became  a  very  pious  and  usefxd 
member  i)f  the  church.  Davies  was  ^^  the  joyful  witness  of  the 
happy  effects  of  the  four  sermons  on  sundry  thoughtless  impeni- 
tents  and  sundry  abandoned  profligates.  They  have,  ever  since, 
given  good  evidence  of  a  thorough  conversion.*' 

His  next  field  of  labour  was  in  "  the  Government  of  New  York,** 
probably  in  the  Highlands.  Gilbert  Tennent  heard  that  many  had 
been  awakened  by  his  labours. 

In  1745,  a  most  glorious  display  of  srace  began  by  his  ministry 
in  Wicomico,  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland.  In  Baltimore 
county,  there  was  a  considerable  revival;  in  Kent  county  and 
Queen  Anne*s,  a  number  of  careless  sinners  were  awakened  and 
hopefully  brought  to  Christ.  ^'  The  work  was  begun  and  mostly 
carried  on  by  that  favoured  man,  Mr.  Bobinson,  whose  success^ 
whenever  I  reflect  on  it,  astonishes  me." 

The  last  six  months  of  his  life  he  spent  at  St.  George's,  Dela« 
ware,  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation.  Of  his  labours  thUre 
we  have  no  record.  There  was  a  revival  there  under  hi^^  occa- 
sional visits  previously  and  those  of  Whitefield.  It  seems  to  have 
constituted  a  part  of  Bohemia  congregation,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  Whitefield's  visit  in  November,  1740.  It  became  a 
separate  congregation;  and  Bobinson,  in  March,  1746,  took  his 
dismission  from  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to  Newcastle,  with  a 
view  of  becoming  their  pastor.  But  his  end  was  at  hand.  He 
died,  August  1,  1746. 

Blair  preached  at  George's  Town,  August  8,  a  sermon,  in  com- 
memoration of  him,  from  Zech.  i.  7.  He  speaks  of  his  abiding 
sense  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  unregenerate,  and  of  his 
liberality,  often  giving  away,  at  a  time,  twenty  and  forty  pounds. 

The  Synodof  New  York,  at  its  first  meeting  in  September,  1745, 
having  considered  the  circumstances  of  Virginia,  and  the  wide 
door  that  is  opened  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  there,  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  Mr*  Bobinson  is  the  most  suit- 
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ftble  person  to  be  sent,  and  do  earnest! j  reoommesid  him  to  go 
down  and  help  them,  as  soon  as  his  ciroiimstanoeB  will  permit,  and 
reside  there  for  some  months* 

Robinson  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  probably  intended 
to  go.  On  his  death-bed,  he  left  it  as  his  last  request  to  Danes 
to  ^o  to  Hanover.  To  him  he  bequeathed*  most  of  his  bodcsy 
having  previously  aided  him  with  money. 

Davies  had  him  in  the  highest  estimation : — ^*  Oh|  he  did  mudi 
in  a  litde  time !  Who  would  not  ehoose  such  an  expeditioos  pil- 
grimage through  this  world?" 

The  father  of  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  had  heard  him  preach  nesr 
Opequhon,  Yirffinia,  and  thought  that  his  sermons  lacked  method. 
They  possessed  a  Urmg  power.  ^^  Thanks  be  unto  (}od,  who 
always  caused  him  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  made  manifest  the 
savour  of  his  knowledge  by  lum  in  every  place." 


CHARLES  BEATTT 

Was  bom  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  between  1712  and  171& 
His  father  died  while  he  was  a  child.  His  mother,  Christiana, 
was  of  the  Clinton  family,t  who  removed  from  England  to  county 
liongford  during  the  Qreat  Rebellion,  beins  attached  to  the 
Royalists.  Her  brother,  Charles  Clinton,  with  Alexander  Den- 
niflton  and  others,  took  ship,  in  1729,  for  Philadelphia.  They 
snb^in  May,  and  reached  Cape  Cod  in  October,  and  remained  in 
New  ongland  till  1731,  when  they  began  a  settlement  in  Ulster, 
now  Orange  county,  New  York. 

Beatty  had  received  a  classical  education  in  Ireland  to  some 
extent,  and  may  have  profited  by  the  instructions  of  the  pastors 
of  Goshen,  Wallkill,  and  Bethlehem.  Reaching  manhood,  he 
engaged  in  trade ;  and,  as  was  the  manner  of  that  day,-*-when,  in 
the  country,  few  out  of  the  seaport-towns  had  the  capital  to  lay  in 
a  supply  of  imported  goods, — he  travelled^  on  foot,  or  with  his 
pack-horse,  to  display  his  ^^auld-warld  gear"  to  the  people  in 
their  own  homes.  Stopping  at  the  Log  College,  he  amusra  him- 
self by  surprising  Tennent  and  his  pupils  with  a  proffer  in  Latin 
of  his  merchandise.  Tennent,  perceiving  at  once  that  this  was 
^' no  pedlar's  Greek,"  replied  in  Latin;  and  the  conversation  went 

*  naTenport  to  Edwards.  f  Hosack's  Lift  of  De  Witt  dinton. 

%  Dr.  Mmeri  on  the  authoriij  of  Dr.  Bodgerf. 
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on  in  the  Roman  tongue  with  such  evidence  of  scholarship,  re- 
ligious knowledge,  and  fervent  piety,  that  Tennent  commanded 
him  to  sell  what  he  had  and  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He 
^' was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision;"  for  he  who  spoke 
to  Saul  by  the  way  called  Beatty  to  ^^  this  grace  and  apostleship" 
also. 

His  kinsmen  were  not  passed  by  in  the  Great  Awakening ;  for 
Leonard,  of  Goshen,  was  specially  ^^  stirred  up  and  spirited'*  to 
water  what  Whitefield  had  planted  in  New  York.  Tennent,  of 
Freehold,  and  Robinson,  laboured  in  the  New  York  Government^ 
in  the  Highlands,  with  success. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  at  Neshaminy,  he  was  taken  on  trials 
by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  12,  1742,  and  was 
licensed  the  next  day,  and  was  sent  to  Nottingham.  He  was 
called  to  the  Forks  of  Neshaminy,  May  26,  1743,  and  was  or- 
dained, December  14,  the  excellent  Tennent  being  present  in  pres- 
bytery then  for  the  last  time. 

Brainerd  rejoiced  in  his  society,  having  seasons  of  sweet  spi- 
ritual refreshment  with  him.  He  went  with  him  to  assist  Treat 
at  the  sacrament  in  April,  1740,  and  in  June  rode  from  the 
Forks,  and  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  a  crowded  audience  at 
Neshaminy,  with  great  freedom  in  setting  forth  the  sorrows  of 
God's  people  and  their  comforting  considerations.  It  was  a  sweety 
melting  season,  happily  preparing  them  for  the  Sabbath.  Beatty 
preached,  and  there  appeared  some  warmth  in  the  assembly. 
Brainerd  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and,  towards  the  close,  discoursed  extempore  from  the  sacred 
words,  "Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,"  and  was  greatly 
favoured  with  divine  aid  in  addressing  sinners.  The  word  was 
attended  with  amazing  power :  many  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  in 
that  great  assembly  of  three  or  four  thousand,  were  very  much 
affected :  "there  was  a  very  great  mourning,  like  the  mourning  of 
Hadad  Rimmon.'' 

Beatty  and  his  wife,  with  Treat,  came  to  see  Brainerd  at 
Princeton  in  October,  1740,  when  about  to  leave  for  the  Indians. 
**My  spirits,"  says  Brainerd,  "were  refreshed  to  see  them;  but  I 
was  surprised  and  ashamed  that  they  had  rode  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  visit  me."  They  rode  with  him  ten  miles  on  his  journey. 
There  they  parted ;  but  one  special  friend  (Davenport)  stayed  on 
purpose  to  keep  him  company,  and  to  cheer  his  spirits. 

The  synod  sent  him  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  1754 ; 
and  he  accompanied  Franklin,  when  he,  with  five  hundred  men, 
came  up  to  defend  the  frontier,  after  the  burning  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  at  Gnadenhuetten,  near  Lehighton.     Franklin  says,* 

*  Hemoin. 
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"  The  chaplain  was  realouB,  and  lamented  the  backwardneM  of 
the  soldiers  to  attend  the  prayers  and  exhortations."  Franklin 
Buggeated  that  the  spirit- rations  should  be  dealt  out  under  Beatty's 
eje,  after  the  religious  exercises.  This  remedy  secured  unifona 
attendance ;  but  Beatty  soon  left,  to  go  down  into  Bucks  county 
and  aid  in  recruiting.  The  synod,  in  175ti,  judged  it  hia  duty 
to  go  with  the  Pennsylvania  forcos,  if  the  Government  should  a«L 
for  hia  services.  He  was  again  invited  in  1759;  but  the  synod, 
on  account  of  the  stat«  of  his  congregation,  advised  him  not  to 
go.  They  advised  bim  to  comply  with  Colonel  Armstrong's 
request,  and  go  as  chaplain  to  bis  regiment. 

The  Corporation  for  the  Widows'  Fund  sent  him  to  Great 
Britain  in  1760.  He  was  furnished  with  letters  from  Caviee, 
which  were  of  the  highest  service  to  him.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk  ordered  a  national  collection  to  be  taken  up. 
The  R«v.  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Ipswich,  wrote  to  Bellamy,  October  27, 
1701,  "Mr.  Beatty  is  over  in  England  collecting.  Have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hia  company.  He  is  at  my  brother's,  (Thomas 
Field,  bookseller,  London.)  Expect  he  will  get  three  thousand 
pounds  before  he  returna." 

The  H«v.  Provost  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  took  the  ground  that 
much  of  the  money  had  been  raised  for  the  distressed  inhabitants 
on  the  frontier,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
Indians.  This  involved  Beatty  in  a  long  correspondence,  to  vin- 
dicate bis  character,  and  to  prevent  the  fund  from  being  per- 
verted from  its  rightful  use.  The  corporation  desired  tbe  synod 
to  send  two  mtesionaries  to  the  frontiers  of  the  province;  and 
they,  in  1766,  appointed  Beatty  and  Duffield  to  preach  two  months 
in  those  parts,  and  to  do  what  else  is  best  for  the  advancement  of 
religion,  according  to  the  instructions  of  tbe  corporation.  They 
left  Carlisle  in  August,  Duffield  going  through  Path  Valley, 
Fannet,  and  the  Cove,  and  Beatty  passing  along  the  Juniata. 
The  Delaware  town,  on  the  Muskingum,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  beyond  Fort  Pitt,  was  visited  by  them.  They  found  a  very 
agreeable  prospect  of  a  door  opening  for  tbe  spread  of  the  gospel 
among  tbe  Indians.  The  white  settlers  were  ready  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  have  the  gospel  among  them,  but  were  very 
necessitous  from  tbe  distresses  and  losses  of  the  war. 

Beatty  was  married,  June  24,  174ti,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  John  Reading,  of  New  Jersey.  He  took  her  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1768,  to  obtain  relief  for  ner  from  eminent  surgeons; 
but  she  died,  soon  after  landing,  at  Greenock.  The  journal  of  bis 
tour  was  printed  in  London.*  He  also  published  two  pamphlets 
on  tbe  Indian  missions,  and  a  sermon,  entitled,  "  Double  honour 
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is  due  to  the  laborious  Gospel  Minister,  which  he  had  preached  at 
ihe  ordination  of  Mr.  Ramsaj,  at  Fairfield,  New  Jersey. 

To  relieye  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  but  died,  August  18,  1772,  soon  after  reaching  Bridge- 
town, in  Barbadoes. 

Three  of  his  sons  became  ruling  elders  in  our  church.  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Beattj,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  is  his  grandson.  His 
grand-daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Ber.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  died  while 
labouring  as  a  missionary  among  the  Creek  Indians. 


JOHN  HINDMAN 

Was  received  as  a  candidate  by  Donegal  Presbytery,  Septem^p 
ber  3,  1740 ;  and,  Gillespie  having  represented  to  them  ^^  his  im- 
prudence and  childish  simplicity,"  they  resolved,  in  the  next 
April,  not  to  continue  him.  Soon,  however,  they  were  satisfied 
that  they  might  retrace  their  steps ;  and  he  was  licensed,  May  80. 
He  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  was,  in  1742,  at  James  Biver  and 
Head  of  Shenandoah,  and  at  Opequhon  and  Bullskin.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  to  go  to  Virginia,  November  11, 
1742;  and  we  find  him  at  Opequhon,  Bockfish,  Potomac,  ^'Cub 
Creek  on  Bound  Oak."  Bockfish  and  Mountain  Plain  called 
him,  March  26,  1745 ;  and,  in  June,  John  Woods  appeared,  as  a 
commissioner,  to  urge  the  request  of  Bockfish.  He  was  also 
invited  to  Marsh  Creek  and  Conecocheague.  His  name  is  not 
again  seen  on  the  records. 


TIMOTHY  JOHNES, 

Of  Welsh  descent,  was  born  at  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
May  24,  1717,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1737.  Of  the  period 
between  his  leaving  college  and  going  to  Morristown  we  have  seen 
no  notice,  except  that,  in  that  perilous  time,  when  some  ^^  haply 
were  found  fighting  against  Gt>a,"  those  who  separated  from  the 
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First  Parish  in  New  Haven  worshippeil  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Timo- 
thy  Johncs.*  He  went  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  August  1^ 
1742 ;  stayed  six  Sabbaths :  ''  fetched!  my  family,  and  wai 
©rdained,  February  9,  1743,"  by  New  York  ft-esbytery. 

As  early  as  1735,  West  Hanover  bad  separated  from  Hanover, 
and  asked  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cleverly.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1715,  and  remained  at  Morristowu  till  his  death  is 
December,  1776,  aged  eighty-one.  He  never  married.  His  sm^ 
property  became  nearly  exhausted  towards  the  close  of  life,  and 
reduced  him  to  bardBbips. 

The  congregation  of  Morristowu  "was,  under  Christ,  col- 
lected, settled,  and  watered"  by  Johnea,  He  bad  a  happy  faculnr 
of  iuBtilling  BuccGssfully  the  principles  of  religion.  He  was  mucB 
with  bis  people.  He  read  accounts  of  revivals  to  them ;  but  no 
instance  of  more  than  ordinary  success  is  recorded  during  the 
first  twenty-one  years  of  bis  labours.  Ninety-four  were  added  t9 
the  church  in  17(34:  "these  were  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  won- 
derful effusion  of  God's  admirable  grace  begun  on  our  sncrament- 
day,  July  1,  1764,"  "  The  LordJ  Jebovab  has  rent  the  heavens 
and  come  down,  and  the  mountains  are  fleeing  at  his  presence. 
There  is  something  of  this  blessed  work  all  around  me."  It  wbi 
a  season  of  "  deep  feeling  and  much  an.xiety,"  arising  from  awfnt 
apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  of  the  justice  of  God. 
Fifty  were  added  in  1774:  "those  that  follow  are  the  ingathra^ 
ings  of  the  divine  harvest  of  1774 ; — sweet  drops  of  meowing 
dew." 

As  the  result  of  the  revival  of  1790,  forty  united  with  the 
church;  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  under  hia  ministry  pro- 
fessed their  faith  in  Christ.  "  Few  men  laboured  more  zealously 
or  more  succeasfully." 

The  American  army  passed  the  winter  of  1777  encamped  near 
Morristown.  It  was  a  disastrous  stage  of  our  public  affairs:  sick- 
ness swept  away  the  soldiers;  and  the  gloom  was  made  horrible 
by  the  abounding  profanity  and  the  ceaseless  gaming.  Washing- 
ton,§  as  the  communion  drew  nigh,  asked  Dr.  Johnes  if  member- 
ship with  the  Presbyterian  church  was  required  by  biiri  as  a  term 
of  admission  to  the  ordinance. 

He  replied,  "All  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  were  welcome." 

"That  is  right,"  was  the  answer;  and  he  sought,  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  God's  people  and  in  the  remembrance  of  redeeming  love, 
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on  the  Sabbath,  relief  from  tht  scenes  that  appalled  him,  and  from 
the  forebodings  that  oppressed  his  soul.  The  services  were  held  in 
the  open  air,  even  in  winter,  in  a  sheltered  spot. 

The  church  was  at  that  time  occupied  as  a  hospital ;  and  often, 
in  the  morning,  the  dead  were  found  lying  in  the  pews.  Dr. 
Johnes,  the  son  of  the  pastor,  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and,  through  his  judicious  arrangements,  the  comfort  of  the 
sufferers  was  promoted,  and  the  mortality  checked. 

'^  Distinguished  for  his  fidelity,  his  discourses  were  clear,  plain, 
practical,  persuasive.  By  an  affectionate  appeal  to  the  heart,  he 
aimed  to  win  men  to  the  practice  of  holiness.  Few  congregations 
were  so  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  practical 
duties  of  religion  and  in  the  great  doctrines  of  grace."  A  lover 
of  peace,  his  own  people  and  the  neighbouring  congregations 
unhesitatingly  reposed  with  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  tried 
friendship.  He  was  not  lacking  in  firmness  as  a  ruler  in  the 
house  of  God,  having,  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  cases,  sought 
the  welfare  of  the  church  by  timely  and  wholesome  discipline. 

In  1791,  an  unworthy  man  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pas- 
toral work.  The  truth,  long  suspected,  was  finally  made  clear 
enough  to  secure  his  dismission  in  1793.  The  late  &ev.  Dr.  Bich« 
ards,  while  a  candidate,  preached  to  the  aged  man  in  his  own 
dwelling,  (then  near  his  end,)  that  he  might  judge  of  his  fitness. 
He  received  a  call  just  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnes,  who  was 
removed  by  dysentery,  September  19,  1794,  aged  seventy-eight. 


TIMOTHY  GRIFFITH 

Was  probably  a  son  of  Timothy  (Griffith,  an  elder  in  the  Great 
Valley.     He  taught  a  classical  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1737,  and 

fraduated  at  Yale  in  1742.  Newcastle  Presbytery  ordained  him,  in 
743,  as  successor  to  Thomas  Evans  in  Pencader.  Understanding 
the  Welsh  language,  he  was  ordered  by  the  synod  to  supply  Tred- 
ryffryn  once  a  month  for  several  years.  On  the  death  of  Dick,  he 
removed  to  a  farm  in  Appoquinimy,  and  resided  on  it  till  his 
death  in  17t54.  During  that  time,  he  probably  supplied  New- 
castle and  Drawyers,  tney  being,  like  Pencader,  divided  by  the 
New  Side,  and  left  very  feeble. 

When  the  province  was  threatened  with  invasion,  he  was  elected 
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captain  of  the  company  raised  in  Newcastle  county  in  September, 
1748. 

He  was  a  miaaionarj  in  Western  Virginia  in  1751. 


JOHN  STEEL, 


A  PiiOBATiONBR  from  Londonderry  Presbytery,  appeared  before 
the  commisHion  in  May,  1742 ;  and  there  being  some  irregularity 
in  his  marriage,  by  reason  of  a  pre-contract,  letters  were  written 
to  Ireland  before  any  steps  were  taken  in  hia  case.  He  was  sent, 
in  April,  1743,  to  supply  Rockfish  and  Koanoke,  and  in  the  fall  he 
was  sent  to  Conestoga,  being  under  the  care  of  Donegal  Presby- 
tery. He  was  ordained  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  before  May, 
1744,  and  was,  for  a  time,  at  New  London.  He  removed  to  West 
Conecocheague*  in  1752,  perhaps  earlier,  and  remained  till  the 
Upper  West  Settlement  (now  Mercersburg)  was  broken  up.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity :  bis  church  was  fortified,  and  h« 
led  his  men  to  attack  the  savages.  In  1755,  he  received  a  cap*' 
tain's  commisaion,  and  held  it  many  years.  Several  of  his  letters, 
in  those  difficult  times,  are  preserved  in  the  Colonial  Documents, 
lie  preached  for  a  time  at  Nottingham,  and  then  at  York  and 
Shrewsbury ;  and,  on  the  union  of  the  synods,  he  removed  to  Car- 
lisle and  Silver  Spring.  Duffield  had  just  before  been  called  to 
Big  Spring  and  the  New-Side  congregation  in  Cai-liale.  The  call 
to  Steel  was  made  out  April  20,  1759,  and  he  was  installed  before 
June,  giving  two-thirds  of  hia  time  to  Carlisle.  Duffield  resented 
this, — lis  call  being  of  an  earlier  date,  and  stipulating  that  two- 
thirds  of  his  time  should  be  given  in  town.  The  synod,  in  May, 
1759,  lamented  the  unhappy  state  of  feeling,  and  directed  the  two 
congregations  to  unite  in  building  a  house  of  worship,  and  ea- 
treated  the  ministers  to  join  their  counsels  to  bring  about  a  cor- 
dial agreement.  In  1761,  the  church  was  built  by  a  lottery,  and 
used  by  both  parties. 

He  withdrew  from  the  synod,  with  the  other  Old-Side  minis- 
ters of  Donegal  Presbytery,  and  finally  was  permitted  to  join  the 
Second  Philadelphia  I'reabytery.  Pennf  wrote  to  him,  February 
24,  1768,  to  dispossess   the  settlers  on  the  Red  Stone  and  the 
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Youghiogenj.  In  April,  he  assembled  the  people,  and  reasoned 
the  case  with  them.  There  were  one  hmidred  and  fifty  families  oa 
the  Youghiogeny. 

Dr.  Martin  said,  '^He  was  a  good  preacher;  sound  in  his 
theology." 

He  died  in  August,  1779. 


JAAIES  SCOUGAL, 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley,  haying  receiyed  a  call 
from  the  Old-Side  portion  of  Snow  Hill  and  the  Ferry,  in  Wor- 
cester county,  Maryland,  (it  had  been  sent  to  him  with  the  con- 
currence of  Newcastle  Presbytery,)  came  to  this  country  in  1743. 
He  produced  sufficient  testimonials  of  his  piety,  prudence,  learn- 
ing, soundness  in  the  faith,  and  blameless  conyersation. 

"  The  place  called  the  Ferry"  is  mentioned  by  Dayies  as  the 
scene  of  a  remarkable  work  of  grace,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
on  the  ministry. 

Scougal  died  in  1746. 


CHARLES  Mcknight 

Was  taken  up  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  June  23,  1741, 
and  was  licensed  probably  in  the  fall.  Ijq  the  next  May,  the 
Forks  of  Delaware  and  Greenwich,  in  Warren  county.  New 
Jersey,  asked  for  him,  as  did  also  Staten  Island  and  Basking- 
ridge.  In  August,  Amboy  supplicated  for  his  seryices,  and 
Greenwich  and  Forks  renewed  their  request.  Staten  Island  and 
Baskingridge  called  him  in  October,  and  he  was  ordained,  Octo- 
ber 12, 1742,  at  the  same  time  with  Finley  and  Youngs.  He  was 
installed,  October  16,  1744,  at  Cranberry  and  Allentown.  Allen- 
town  asked  supplies  in  1788;  Cranberry,  at  the  same  time,  by 
their  commissioner,  John  Chambers,  askea  adyice,  being  troubled 
about  a  proposal  to  build  their  meeting-house  in  common  with  the 
Church  of  England. 
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Whitefield  preached  several  times,  hotli  at  Crosswicka  and  Allen- 
town,  on  weekdays. 

McKnight  waa  dismissed  from  Cranberry  in  October,  lldOf 
and  Burden's  Town  obtained  one-fourth  of  his  time  in  1758.  He  wu 
called,  May  28.1700,  to.Middletovfn  Point  and  Shrewsbury;  and^ 
in  the  fall,  Trenton  asked  for  him.  He  was  dismissed  from 
Allentown  in  October,  and  accepted  the  call  to  Middletown  Point, 
Shark  River,  and  Shrewsbury,  April  21,  1767. 

He  was  seized  by  the  British,  and  his  church  was  burned.  H« 
died,  soon  after  hia  release,  in  1778. 

In  1789,  Morgan  Edwards  said  of  the  Presbyterian  church  >t 
the  Point,  "The  place  which  knew  it  knows  it  no  more."  It  wu 
rebuilt  by  a  tottery,  and  was  only  rarely  used  by  the  Presby- 
terians till  1820.  Shrewsbury  remained  vacant  till  1812;  and 
Shark  River  has  long  been  surrendered  to  other  denominations. 


JOHN  BLAIR, 


A  BROTHER  of  Samuel  Blair,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1720,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Log  College,  and  licensed  by  the  New-Side 
Presbytery  of  Kcwcastlo  at  its  earliest  sessions,  He  was  ordained, 
December  27,  1742,  pastor  of  Middle  Spring,  Rocky  Spring,  and 
Big  Spring,  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania.  These  places 
Lad  been  served  by  Thomas  Craiehead;  the  first  two  being  then 
called  Upper  and  the  third  Lower  Hopewell.  They  divided  on  the 
rupture,  Hopewell  having  supplicated  the  conjunct  presbyteries  in 
1741, and  Campbell  and  Rowland  having  been  sent  to  tbem.  Blaif 
gave  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  Big  Spring,  and  divided  the  re- 
mainder between  the  others. 

He  visited  Virginia  soon  after  Robinson.  "Truly*  he  came  to 
us  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Former 
impressions  were  ripened,  and  new  ones  made  on  many  hearts. 
One  night,  a  whole  houseful  of  people  was  quite  overcome  by  tlie 
power  of  the  word,  particularly  of  one  pungent  sentence;  they 
would  hardly  sit  or  stand,  or  keep  their  feelings  under  any  proper 
restraint.  So  general  was  the  concern  during  his  stay,  and  bo 
ignorant  were  we  of  the  dangers  of  apostasy,  that  we  pleased  our- 
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selres  with  the  thought  of  more  having  been  brought  to  Christ  than 
now  appear  to  have  been.  There  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe 
that  several  bound  themselves  in  an  everlasting  covenant  to  the 
Lord."  He  visited*  the  New-Side  congregations  east  and  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  also  on  his  second  visit  in  1746.  In  that 
year  he  organized  the  congregations  of  North  Mountain,  including 
jBethel  and  Hebron,  of  New  Providence,  Timber  Ridge,  and  the 
Forks  of  James  River,  now  New  Monmouth  and  Lexington. 

The  incursions  of  the  Indians  led  him  to  resign  his  pastoral 
charge,  December  28, 1748.  He  seems  to  have  remained  without 
settlement  till  1757,  when  he  succeeded  his  brother  at  Fagg's 
Manor.  He  continued  his  school  with  reputation.  In  1767,  he 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  officiated  as  President.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  1769,  he  resigned,  and  accepted  the 
call  to  Wallkill,  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  May  19, 1769.  He 
died,  December  8,  1771. 

During  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  question  concerning 
the  examination  of  candidates  on  their  experience  of  saving  grace, 
one  of  the  Old  Side  published  ^'  Thoughts  on  the  Examination  and 
Trials  of  Candidates."  On  this  pamphlet  Blair  published  ^' Ani- 
madversions," dated  "Fagg's  Manor,  August  27, 1766."  He  also 
published  a  reply  to  Harker's  "Appeal  to  the  Christian  World," 
entitled  "The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  vindicated." 
He  left  behind  lum  a  treatise  on  Regeneration,  orthodox,  and  ably- 
written  :  it  was  published  shortly  before  his  death,  with  the  title, 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Subjects  of  the  Sacraments ;  on 
Regeneration ;  and  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Means  of  Grace." 
The  preface  is  dated  "  Goodwill,  alias  Wallkill,  December  21, 1770." 
In  it  he  states  that  his  opinions  have  undergone  a  change ;  and  he 
begs  that  those  who  attempt  to  answer  his  reasons  for  the  change  will 
not  throw  dust.  He  had  formerly  believed  that,  though  the  unre- 
generate  ought  to  have  their  children  baptized,  they  ought  not  to 
adventure  to  the  Lord's  table.  On  this  point  he  had  changed  his 
views  and  his  practice.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
more  propriety  in  excluding  those  who  wish  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ments than  there  would  be  in  excluding  them  from  other  parts  of 
public  worship.  It  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  in  his 
collection  of  Sacramental  Treatises. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  John  Durborrow,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Rev.  John  D.  Blair,  of  Richmond,  was  his  son.  His  daughter 
Rebecca  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  Linn,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York  City.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Linn,  of  the 
First  Church  in  Philadelphia,  was  her  son. 



*  Dr.  Foote. 


EAUUEL  FINLET. 


1  hia  elegy  on  Samuel  Blair  :- 


"When,  sl1-&tt«ntiTe,  eager  to  admit 
The  flowing  lniuwl«d)te,  at  his  reTerand  fMt 
Raptured  wo  mi,  0  ihou  abore  the  roat. 
Brother  and  image  of  tlie  dear  decpai'ed, 
SnrTiTinn;  Blur!  ah,  let  spontaneons  Qow 
The  floods  of  tribatttry  grief  joq  awe." 


SAMUEL  FINLEY 

Was  born  in  the  connty  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1715.  His  parenta 
early  sought  the  Lord's  blessing  on  each  of  their  children,  and  he 
was  fleriouflly  impresBed  by  divine  truth  in  his  sixth  year.  The 
family  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  September  28, 1734,  and  made  their 
home  in  West  Jersey.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had 
already  made  some  progress  in  preparing  for  the  ministry :  he 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Log  College.  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery took  him  on  trials,  August  4,  1740,  and  licensed  him  the 
nest  day.  He  went  into  the  bounds  of  Donegal  Presbytery,  and 
was  present  at  the  trial  of  Craighead,  in  December,  and  abetted 
him  in  his  contumelious  treatment  of  that  jtidicatory.  He  preached, 
January  20, 1741,  at  Nottingham,  from  Matthew  xii.  27,  28 : — ■•  If 
I  by  BeelEebub  caat  out  devils,  by  whom  then  do  your  sons  cast 
them  ont?"  This  sermon  was  published  with  the  title,  "Christ 
victorious,  and  Satan  raging,"  and  was  soon  reprinted  at  Boston  and 
London.  Soon  after  appeared  in  print  his  letter  in  commendation 
of  Whitefield. 

The  conjunct  presbyteries,  in  August,  1741,  sent  him  to  Dover 
and  Baltimore,  and  directed  him  to  supply  the  new  erection  at  Not- 
tingham, He  then  went  into  West  Jersey,  and  his  labours  were 
remarkably  blessed  at  Greenwich,  in  Cohanzy,  and  Deerfield*  in 
Gloucester  county.  WTiitefield  had  passed  through  the  region,  and 
Gilbert  Tennent  had  laboured  there.  "There  was  a  remarkable 
stir  of  a  religious  kind  in  Cape  May."  In  the  spring  of  1740, 
Abel  Morgan,  the  Baptist  minister  in  Middletown,  New  Jersey, 
"  was  BO  affected  by  Whitefield's  spirit  that  he  went  forth  preach- 
ing the  goapel  on  the  sea-coast"  anil  other  places  in  that  province. 
He  came  to  Cohanzy,  and  Finley  soon  appeared :  on  Tuesday  he 
went  to  Cape  May,  and  on  Thursday  Finley  came.  The  mode  and 
the  subjects  of  baptism  became  the  topic  of  general  discourse; 
"many  of  the  disciples  went  among  the  Baptists,  which  caused 
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freat  wrath."*  Finley  and  Morgan  had  a  debate  whieh  lasted  two 
ays,  with  the  usual  result  of  greater  estrangement  of  the  parties* 
Two  elders  and  six  members  left  the  Presbyterian  for  the  JBaptist 
church.  Finley  published  ^'A  Charitable  Plea  for  the  Speechless ;" 
Morgan  replied.  Finley  vindicated  the  claim  of  infants  to  the 
promise  and  the  seal  of  the  promise;  Morgan  put  forth  a  re» 
joinder.  Morgan  Edwards  says  that  Morgan's  book  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  wit,  of  very  genteel  irony,  and  master  of 
the  Oreek. 

Morgan  alludes  to  Finley's  fondness  for  controversy.  He 
printed,  in  January,  1743,  a  sermon,  on  2  Thessalonians  ii.  11, 12, 
against  the  Moravians,  entitled  *^  The  Strength,  Nature,  and  Symp- 
toms of  Delusion,"  and,  in  the  same  year,  replied  to  Thomson's 
sermon  on  convictions,  in  a  discourse  headed,  ^'  Clear  Light  shining 
out  in  Obscure  Darkness."  In  all  of  these  early  productions  is 
much  that  is  uncalled  for,  and  much  more  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proved. 

Cohanzy  and  Gloster  supplicated  for  him  in  May,  1742.  The 
presbytery  granted  the  request,  and  ordained  him  an  evangelist, 
October  13:  Robinson  preached  from  Ezekiel  iii.  17.  He  went  to 
preach  for  the  Presbyterians  in  Milford,  Connecticut;  but  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Law  put  an  odious  statute,  lately  enacted,  in  force, 
and  he  was  carried  from  one  constable  to  another  and  transported 
as  a  vagrant  out  of  the  colony.  In  August,  1743,  calls  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  Cohanzy,  Nottingham,  and  Milford,  and  the 
presbvtery  sent  him  to  Milford  ''with  allowance  that  he  also 
preach  for  other  places  thereabouts  where  Providence  may  open  a 
door  for  him."  Having  preached  at  Milford,  he  went,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  to  preach  for  the  Second  Society  of  New  Haven,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  the  son  of  the  former  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  present  pastor. 
The  Second  Church,  though  regularly  organized,  was  not  recog- 
nised by  the  civil  authority  or  the  New  Haven  Association ;  it  was 
an  indictable  offence  to  preach  for  them.  Yet  Finley  went ;  and, 
on  September  5,  as  he  was  going  to  meeting,  he  was  seized  by  the 
constable  and  confined.  The  grand  jury  presented  him  on  the 
11th,  and  judgment  was  given  that  he  should  be  carried  out  of  the 
colony  as  a  vagrant.  The  sentence  was  executed.  Finley  peti- 
tioned in  October  that  the  Assembly  would  review  the  case ;  pleas 
were  heard  in  abatement,  and  his  prayer  was  denied.  During 
these  visits  he  made  many  friends,  and  maintained  a  most  affec- 
tionate correspondence  with  Bellamy  till  his  death.  He  spent  six 
months  in  Philadelphia,  preaching  to  the  new  congregation.     He 
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was  called,  in  June,  1T44,  to  KottiBgh&m,  and  was  the  pastor  there 
BCTenteen  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1745,  by  appointment  of  the  conjunct  pna- 
byteri«8,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Finley  waited  on  Governor  Gooch 
to  repel  the  insinuations  made  against  Roan,  and  the  New  Side  tn 
general,  as  echismatics,  defamers,  and  fanatics.  The  governor 
received  them  kindly,  gave  them  permission  to  preach,  and  opened 
the  door  for  the  preaching  of  New-Light  ministere  without  moles- 
tation. They  continued  at  Hanover  about  a  week,  and  did  much 
good.  The  people  of  God  were  refreshed,  and  some  careless  sin- 
ners awakened  from  their  foolish  trust  in  their  moral  conduct  and 
religious  duties.  Thus  the  dreadful  cloud  which  overshadowed 
them  on  Boan'a  pcrsecntion  was  scattered  for  a  while :  they  con- 
tinued vacant  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  Lord  favoured  their 
reading-meetings  with  his  presence. 

Finley's  school  soon  became  celebrated.  Among  hia  pupils  were 
Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  Ebencier  Hazard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  and  Judge  Jacob  Rush,  (sons  of 
Mrs.  Finley's  sister,)  Dr.  McWhorter,  of  Newark,  Dr.  Tennent,  of 
Abingdon,  and,  most  celebrated  of  all,  James  Waddel,  of  Virginia. 

Id  1754,  it  was  proposed  to  call  him  to  New  York :  he  was  liked 
as  a  preacher,  "but,  his  voice  being  uncommon  low,  it  was  thought 
he  would  not  suit"  that  congregation. 

When  Davies  was  urged,  after  having  declined  the  presidency, 
to  act  as  vice-president  of  the  college  for  six  months,  he  would  not 
consent,  on  hearing  from  the  messenger,  Mr.  Halsey,  afterwards 
minister  at  Lamington,  that  some  of  the  trustees  preferred  Finley. 
He  wrote  at  once  to  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  "  I  recommend  Mr.  Fin- 
ley, from  long  and  intimate  acquainiance  with  him,  as  the  best- 
qualified  person,  in  the  compass  of  my  knowledge,  in  America, — 
Incomparably  better  qualified  than  myself.  Though  the  want  of 
some  superficittl  accomphshmenta  for  empty  popularity  may  keep 
him  in  obscurity  for  some  tittle  time,  his  hidden  worth,  in  a  few 
months  or  years  at  most,  will  blaze  out  to  the  satisfaction  and  even 
astonishment  of  all  candid  men.  A  disappointment  of  this  kind 
will  certainly  be  of  service  to  the  college." 

In  a  note  to  a  sermon  in  May,  1758,  he  styles  him  "the  best  of 
men,  and  my  favourite  friend," 

He  was  elected,  on  the  death  of  Davies,  to  be  his  successor; 
and,  soon  after  entering  on  the  office,  there  was  an  extensive  re- 
vival in  the  college:  about  half  the  students  experienced  religion. 

He  died,  July  17,  1766,  while  in  Philadelphia,  whither  he  bad 
gone  for  medical  advice.  His  state  of  mind  was  peculiarly  happy 
and  redolent  of  divine  influence.  Dr.  Mason  has  placed,  in  strik- 
jng  contrast,  his  end  with  the  closing  scene  of  David  Hume's  life. 
Treat,  of  Abingdon — ^the  last  Burvivor,  except  Tennent,  of  Free- 
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hold,  of  the  brethren  cast  out  in  1741 — preached  at  the  funeral  of 
his  good  fellow'labourer  in  that  day  of  abundant  harvest. 

Small  in  figure,  with  a  round,  ruddy  face,  he  was  remarkable  for 
great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  for  uncommon  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  polite  behaviour.  Many  were  his  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys  to  carry  the  gospel  to  vacant  and  destitute  congregations. 
Abundant  in  labours,  fervent  in  spirit,  He  that  sent  him  was  with 
him,  giving  him,  in  the  establishing  of  many  hearts  with  grace 
through  his  preaching,  testimony  that  his  work  pleased  God. 

His  first  wife,  Sartui  Hall,  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  July  80, 
1761, — her  mother  being  the  second  wife  of  Gilbert  Tennent,— 
and  lies  buried  at  the  ^' Rising  Sun."  His  second  wife  was  Ann 
Clarkson,  daughter  of  Matthew  Clarkson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
His  son  Ebenezer  was  a  physician  in  Charleston;  and  his  son 
William  Perroneau  Finley  is  the  President  of  Charleston  College^ 
Dr.  Finley's  daughter  married  Samuel  Breeze,  of  Amboy,  and 
among  her  descendants  is  the  inventor  of  the  electric  tele^aph. 

He  published,  in  1749,  his  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Kodgers; 
in  1751,  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Blair;  in  1754,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  from  2  Cor.  x.  14 ;  in  1762,  on  the  death 
of  Davies ;  and  in  1764,  at  the  funeral  of  Gilbert  Tennent. 

He  was  the  second  minister  of  our  church  who  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  University  of  Glagow,  having 
conferred  it  before  on  Alison,  "adorned"  Finley  with  it  in  1763. 

At  Nottingham,  he  had  for  his  near  neighbour  Samuel  Blair; 
and  Davies  says  of  their  intimacy, — 

<*  Finley,  who  full  ei^oy'd  the  anbosom'd  friend." 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hazard  made  persevering  attempts 
to  publish  a  collection  of  his  works ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  was  not  obtained. 


ELIAB  BTRAM 


Was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1740.  His  ancestor,  Nicholas  Byram,  settled 
at  Bridgewater  in  1660. 

He  became  the  minister  of  Rocsiticus,  now  Mendham,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  October,  1743.  Before  1740,  there  had  been  a  meeting- 
house about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village ;  in  1745,  a  new  one 
was  built  in  town,  and  continued  in  use  till  1816.  Rocsiticus  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1738,  but, 
at  its  request,  was  restored  to  New  York  Presbytery  the  next  year. 

Brainerd  had  him  for  his  companion  in  his  first  journey  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  speaks  of  him  with  much  afiection.     Ue  spent 
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Borne  time  in  1746  and  *47  in  Augusta  county,  and  hislaboure  were 
blessed :  the  awakening  lasted  till  1751.  Falling  Sprine  and  Pro- 
vidence called  him  in  1747,  having  had  experience  of  hia  faithful- 
Aess  and  ability;  but  he  declined  to  settle  in  Virginia.  He  joined 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  22, 1751,  and  accepted  the  call 
to  Amwell,  June  25.     He  died  before  May,  1754. 

He  married  Phebe,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Leonard,  of  Raynham, 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  His  daughter  married  Jo- 
siah  Dean,  of  Raynham,  the  owner  of  the  forge  there,  the  manu* 
facture  of  iron  being  the  hereditary  occupation  of  the  Byrams  and 
the  Leonards. 

His  brother  Ebenezer  moved  with  his  family  to  Mendham,  in 
1744,  and  died  there,  August  9, 1758,  a^ed  sixty-one.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Philip  Lindfiley^  of  Nashville  University,  is  the  grandson  of  his 
daughter  Huldah. 

Eliab  Byram  taught  while  at  Mendham.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Benjamin  Miller,*  who  had  been  in  a  remarkable  manner  converted 
Tinder  the  ministry  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  was  baptized  by  him. 
He  began  to  prepare  for  the  ministry ;  but,  adopting  Baptist  views, 
he  was  immersed,  and  was  the  useful  and  honoured  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  of  Scotch  Plains.  His  labours  as  an  evangelist,  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  were  highly  valuable  in  1755. 


ROBERT  STURGEON 


Was  a  nativef  of  Scotland,  and,  having  completed  his  studies, 
was  about  to  be  taken  on  trials,  when  some  circumstances  caused 
the  presbytery  to  pause.  He  came  to  New  England,  and  was 
licensed  by  a  council,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  Cotton  Mather,  who 
felt  that  his  conduct  here  had  justified  the  course  of  the  presby- 
tery. Wodrow  lamented  that  there  was  so  little  of  a  safeguard  in 
Congregationalism  against  hasty  admission  of  unfit  persons  into 
the  sacred  office. 

He  became  the  minister  of  Wilton,  the  Second  Society,  in  Nor- 
walk,  July  20,  1726,  and  was  dismissed  in  1732. 

He  is  said,  in  President  Stiles's  papers,  to  have  been  settled  at 
Bedford,  New  York,  for  twelve  years.  Bolton,  in  his  *'  History  of 
West  Chester  County,"  represents  him  as  being  the  minister  there  in 
1746.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
would  have  installed  Sackett  there  in  1743,  if  Sturgeon  then  sus- 
tained any  relation  to  that  people ;  but,  when  so  many  other  ties 
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fvere  sniidered  rudely,  even  this  tmbrotherly  act  may  hare  been 
committed. 

Sturgeon  was  present,  in  1745,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  as  a  member  of  Jfew  York  Presbytery.  His  name 
is  not  mentioned  after  1760. 

William  Sturgeon,  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1745,  was  probably 
his  son.  Being  recommended*  by  the  Rey.  Henry  Barclay,  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  he  was  sent  out  at  the  expense  of 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1746,  to  receive  dea- 
cons' and  priests'  orders  in  England.  He  returned  in  October,  and 
was  inducted  as  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church,  and  catechist 
of  the  negroes.  He  was  agreeable  to  the  people ;  and,  '^  considering 
his  youth  and  the  stinted  education  ^ven  in  the  American  colleges^ 
he  discharges  extremely  well"  his  official  duties.  He  resigned  the 
charge  in  1766. 


JAMES  McCREA 


Was  probably  from  Ireland,  and  may  have  been  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam McCrea,  a  prominent  elder  from  White  Clay  during  all  the 
exciting  scenes  in  the  synod  which  ended  in  the  rupture.  He 
studied  at  the  Log  College,  and  was  taken  on  trials  by  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  October  4, 1789,  and  was  licensed,  November  6, 
At  that  time  Muscinnecunk  (Musconetcong)  asked  for  supplies,  and 
he  was  called,  April  1,  1740,  to  Lamington,  Lebanon,  Pepack, 
Readington,  and  Bethlehem.  This  call  he  accepted,  but  was  not 
ordained  till  August  4, 1741. 

Pepack  and  Lebanon  supplicated  in  1738,  and  Lammintunck  in 
the  fall  of  1739:  the  presbyteir  wrote  to  Mr.  Edwards  to  send 
some  young  men  into  their  bounas. 

Among  other  separations  which  were  especially  cared  for  by  the 
conjunct  presbyteries,  in  August,  1741,  were  Pigeon  Run  and 
Christine  Bridge,  in  Delaware.  Campbell  and  Rowland  were  sent 
to  them.  In  the  next  August,  Pigeon  Run  and  Newcastle  pre- 
sented a  call  for  McCrea,  but  without  success.  Pigeon  Run  was 
nearly  midway  on  the  stage-road  from  St.  George's  to  Newcastle. 
One  stone  in  the  graveyard  indicates  a  burial  there  as  early  a^ 
1730.  It  was  probably  united  with  the  New-Side  portion  of  Draw- 
yers  in  forming  St.  George's. 

McCrea  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Lam- 
ington, or  Bedminster.  A  portion  of  the  people  procured  his  dis- 
mission, November  11, 1755;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  congre- 
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Ektion  united  in  a  new  call  to  him,  and  the  synod,  believing  that 
s  removal  could  be  of  no  service,  directed  the  call  to  be  placed  in 
his  hands, — adding,  expressly,  that  his  acceptance  of  it  would  not 
entitle  the  minority  to  supplies,  or  to  be  refunded  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  meeting-house.  Bedminster,  Lebanon,  and  Reading- 
ton,  (the  White  House,)  presented  their  call,  and  he  accepted  it, 
October  26,  1756,  and  was  installed,  May  1.  Gharffes  were  then 
alleged  against  him,  which  on  investigation  appeared  baseless;  and 
he  was  fully  cleared.     When  he  resigned,  October  21,  1766,  his 

B»ople  engaged  to  provide  for  him,  being  near  the  end  of  his  days, 
e  died,  May  10,  1769. 

His  son.  Colonel  John  McCrea,  resided  in  Albany,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Beekman,  who  built  the  Vanderheyden  House, 
which,  with  its  galloping  horse  for  a  weathercock,  is  placed  safe 
from  the  tooth  of  time  m  the  pages  of  Washington  Irving.  The 
site  was  sold  by  Colonel  McCrea's  heirs,  and  on  it  now  stands  the 
Pearl  Street  Baptist  Church. 

Jane  McCrea,  the  second  daughter  of  the  minister,  perished  by 
the  hands  of  savages,  near  Fort  Edward,  while  accompanying 
them  to  meet,  within  the  British  lines,  an  American  gentleman  to 
whom  she  was  soon  to  be  married.  The  Indians  quarrelled  as  to 
which  should  receive  the  reward  for  conveying  her  to  the  place  of 
the  wedding,  and  ended  her  life  and  the  dispute  with  the  toma- 
hawk. 

It  is  said  that  Captain  Jones,  the  suitor,  entered  the  British  ser- 
vice with  the  design  of  seizing  General  Burgoyne,  and  delivering 
him  to  the  Americans,  as  had  been  successfully  done  in  the  case  of 
Colonel  Prescott  and  General  Lee. 


DAVID  YOUNGS, 


A  GRANDSON  of  the  Rev.  John  Youngs,  the  first  minister  of 
Southold,  Long  Island,  was  born  in  that  town  in  1719,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1741.  Davenport  was  his  pastor;  and  he 
warmly  espoused  the  views  with  which  that  good  man  prosecuted 
his  mmistry.  In  his  class-mates  Buel  and  Brainerd  he  found 
congenial  spirits. 

In  the  closing  year  of  his  college-course,  Tennent  visited  New 
Haven.     The  college  had  been  so  much  moved   by  Whitefield's 

E reaching,  that  the  enemies  of  "  the  stir'*  represented  it  as  being 
roken  up,  and  the  students  scattered  to  their  homes.  Tennent 
preached  seventeen  times.  Among  those  who  were  savingly 
awakened  were   Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  and   Dr.  Sproat,  of 
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Philadelphia.  The  former  speaks  strongly  of  the  eminent  piety 
and  zeal  of  Brainerd  and  Buel,  but  of  Youngs  as  excelling  them 
in  fervency  of  spirit,  and  of  his  successful  endeavours  for  the 
unconverted. 

It  is  probable  that,  on  graduating,  he,  as  well  as  Buel,  waa 
licensed  at  once ;  for,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1742,  Brookhaven,  or 
Setauket,  Long  Island,  supplicated  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to 
ordain  him.  Why  they  passed  by  New  York  Presbytery  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  that  body  had  not  identified  itself  with 
the  peculiar  measures  of  the  Great  Revival.  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  ordained  him  at  their  next  meeting,  October  12 ;  and, 
in  1746,  the  year  after  the  Synod  of  New  York  was  formed,  cave 
him  leave,  on  account  of  its  being  more  convenient,  to  join  New 
York  Presbytery.  He  became  a  member  of  Sufiblk  Presbytery  in 
May,  1749. 

He  died  before  May,  1752,  leaving  his  people  sadly  weakened 
and  discouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Separates  in  alienating 
many  of  his  early  and  warmest  friends  from  him. 


DAVID  THORN 


Was  probably  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  a  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Thorn,  who,  in  November,  1674,  was  intrusted  (together  with 
Edmund  Cantwell)  with  the  public  property  at  Newcastle,  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros.  He  was  examined  by  the  committee  of  synod, 
and  approved  as  a  candidate.  May  28,  1745.  He  was  ordained 
by  Donegal  Presbytery  between  May,  1746,  and  May,  1747,  and 
was  settled  at  Chestnut  Level. 

He  died  in  1750. 

His  son  William  was  the  first  minister  at  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, and  died  in  early  life. 


JOHN    DICK, 


Probably  born  in  West  Nottingham,  Maryland,  was  ordained, 
by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  November  12,  1746,  pastor  of  the  Old- 
Side  portion  of  Newcastle  and  Drawyers,  they  being  so  weakened 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  New-Side  churches  that  they  needed  to 
unite  that  they  might  support  the  gospel. 

He  died  in  1747  or  '48. 
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JOHN  HAMILTON, 

Having  been  examined  by  the  STnod's  committee,  was  sp* 
proved,  Mav  28, 1745,  and  was  ordained,  by  Newcastle  PreBbj- 
tery,  in  1746,  pastor  of  the  Old-Side  portion  of  Rehoboth  and 
Monokin,  Maryland.  In  1750,  he  was  the  minister  at  Chester 
Town,  Maryland. 

He  died  in  1756. 


HECTOR  ALISON 

Was  examined  by  the  synod's  committee,  and  approved.  May 
28,  1745.  He  was  ordained  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  174o, 
probably  at  White  Clay.  He  was  settled  at  Drawyers  from  1753 
to  *58. 

A  curious  instance  occurs  in  the  records  of  synod,  in  1750,  in 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  a  young  man  blamed  for  having 
hastily  promised  marriage.  The  lady  was  willing  to  release  him ; 
but  she  had  a  scruple  whether  it  was  lawful  for  her  to  do  so. 
The  synod  decided  it  was  lawful,  and  called  up  the  young  man, 
and  directed  John  Thomson  to  rebuke  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
synod, — "  it  being  necessary  to  show  our  detestation  of  such  rash 
proceedings  in  young  people."  He  submitted ;  and  Cathcart  and 
Thomson  were  directed  to  go  with  him  to  the  young  woman,  to 
endeavour  to  issue  the  affair.  They  reported  that  they  went  to 
White  Clay  about  Alison's  affair,  and  that  the  parties  subse- 
quently made  a  mutual  release. 

In  1750,  he  was  sent  for  eight  Sabbaths  to  Western  Virginia. 
In  1758,  he  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation.  The 
presbytery  referred  it  to  the  synod,  and  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, to  meet  at  New  London  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 
They  determined  the  affair,  and  he  probably  removed  to  Drawyers. 

In  1760,  he  was  allowed  to  go  as  chaplain  to  the  Pennsylvania 
forces ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  very  pressing  application  made  to  the 
synod  in  May  of  that  year  by  the  English  Presbyterian  gentle- 
men in  Albany,  he  was  directed  to  supply  there  till  July.  He 
joined  Newcastle  Presbytery  after  the  union  in  1761,  and  was  re- 
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leMed  in  a  littlo  time  from  his  charge  at  Appoquinimy.     Ad  ap- 
plicfttion  being  made  from  Bnltioiore  town  on  bia  behalf,  a  com- 
mission  wuB    sent   there    in    November,   who   jndgeii    that  thth— 
proposals  were  ea  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  suffaf  1 
BQch  a  call  to  he  placed  iu  Lis  butiils.     He  wa»  dismisse'l  from  thtf  ^ 
presbytery  in   December,   1761,   probably  with  a  riew  to   joilf 
South  Carolina  Frtfibytery,  and  settled  at  Williamaburg,  Soutlt 
Carolina.* 

On  bis  removal  or  death,  the  congregation  vere  annoyed  aod 
divided  by  Samuel  Kennedy,  from  Dromore  Presbytery,  who  ba^ 
given  no  Braall  trouble  to  the  synod;  and,  although  disowned  by 
them,  he  went  south  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 


David  Brown,  a  minister  from  Scotland,  ioined  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery in  1748,  and,  the  next  year,  roturaea  to  his  own  country. 


JOHN  CAMPBELL 

Was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1713,  and  came  to  America  in  1734,»^ 
He  studied  at  the  Log  College,  but  at  what  period  does  not 
appear,  nor  in  what  occupation  ho  passed,  or  in  what  place,  the 
first  thirteen  years  after  his  arrival.  Hia  home  was  probably  in 
the  Great  Valley,  in  Chester  county ;  for  Charlestown  and  New 
Providence  petitioned  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  that,  if  he 
should  be  licensed,  they  might  have  his  services.  At  the  same 
time,  May  19,  1747,  Campbell  was  taken  on  trials,  and  when  he 
was  licensed,  October  14,  a  call  was  presented  for  him,  and,  on 
the  27tb,  be  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Charlestown  and  Nev^ 
Providence. 

On  the  death  of  Rowland,  Treat,  of  Abingdon,  took  charge  o 
these  congregations,  and  had  the  assistance  of  David  Brainerd  ^ 
Cliarlcstown  ut  the  sacrament,  August  11,  1741*.  This  was 
last  journey  to  the  Susquehanna;  and,  on  bis  return,  he  preachej 
there  twice  on  the  Lord's  day,  September  14,  and  spent  the  nea 
day  in  composing  a  difference  between  certain  persons.  '"  There 
seemed  to  be  a  blessing  on  our  endeavours." 

On  tlie  first  day  of  May,  1753,  Campbell  was  atruck  with  palsy 


•  Het.  J.  A.  W»Um*,  King's  Tree,  Sgutb  Caroliiu 
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in  the  pulpit,  when  commencing  the  morning  eerrioes,  and  giiisg 
•oat  these  words  in  the  116th  Psalm  :— 

'*  Dear  in  tby  eight  is  thj  sftints'  death ; 
Tky  senrant,  Lord,  am  L" 

• 

DaTcnport,  under  date  of  May  29,  1768,  mentions  to  Bellaaij 
ihat,  a  few  weeks  before,  Mr.  Campbell,  ^'  a  sealous  and  mwAd 
young  minister,  was  struck  in  the  pulpit  with  a  dead  palsy,  and 
died  in  little  more  than  a  week  after."     He  was  about  forty. 

His  daughter  Mary  was  but  two  years  old  at  that  time.  She 
married  General  WUliam  Harris,  of  the  Valley,  and,  after  a 
widowhood  of  twenty-five  years,  was  gently  called  away  in  1888, 
in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  She  left  six  sons,  of  whom  mar  be 
mentioned  Dr.  William  Harris  and  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  of  Philsr 
delphia. 

The  churches  continued  vacant  for  many  years,  Charleetown 
yearly  seeking  supplies  from  Newcastle  rresbytery,  and  New 
i^rovidence  at  length  uniting  with  Abingdon  and  Norriton,  in 
settling  Dr.  William  M.  Tennent. 


JOHN  ROAN, 

A  NATIVE  of  Ireland,  was  brought  up  as  a  weaver.  He  studied 
at  the  Log  College,  and  taught  on  the  Neshaminy,  probably  while 
completing  his  theological  course.  He  had,  for  one  of  his  pupils, 
^  Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  for  several  years.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  sent  to  Hanover, 
in  Virginia,  in  the  winter  of  1744.  He  continued  for  a  longer 
time  than  either  Robinson  or  Blair,  and  the  happy  effects  of  his 
ministrations  were  visible  and  lasting.  In  several  places  which  he 
visited  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  religious  concern  commenced, 
where  there  was  little  appearance  of  it  before,  and  increased ;  and 
this,  with  his  free  comments  on  the  Established  Church,  led  to  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  silence  him,  and  suppress  '^  the  New  Light" 
altogether.  Affidavits  were  laid  before  Governor  Gooch,  charging 
him  with  blasphemous  language  and  saying  that  the  adherents  oi 
the  Episcopal  way  were  damned,  and  worshipped  the  devil.     The 

Sovernor  delivered  a  vehement  charge  to  the  grand  jury.     An  in- 
ictment  was  prepared,  April  9,  1745,  against  Roan,  (though  he 
had  left  the  colony,)  on  the  information  of  James  Axford,  for  re- 
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fleeting  upon  and  yilifymg  the  Established  reli^on  in  dirers  ser- 
mons preached  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Moms,  in  James  City 
parish,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  January,  beft^e  a  numerous 
audience  unlawfully  assembled. 

The  governor's  charge  was  published.  ^^  Without  a  breach  of 
eharity,  we  may  pronounce  that  'tis  not  liberty  of  conscience,  but 
freedom  of  speech,  they  so  earnestly  prosecute."  An  order,  for* 
bidding  any  meetings  of  Mora?ian»,  Muggletonians,  and  New 
Lights,  was  issued,  for  which  there  was  some  show  df  reason,  it 
being  the  memorable  1745,  when  the  Pretender  made  his  last 
attempt  on  the  Grown.  In  the  next  month,  the  people  of  Hano- 
ver sent  Samuel  Morris  and  three  others  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  conjunct  presbyteries.  They  sent  an  address  to  the  governor 
by  the  hands  of  uilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Finley.  Before 
they  arrived,  Axford  confessed  himself  perjured,  by  fleeing  and 
never  returning.  The  indictment  was  tried,  October  19 ;  Imt  the 
six  witnesses,  cited  by  the  attorney-general,  fully  proved  that  he 
had  uttered  none  of  the  expressions  imputed  to  mm. 

It  is  probable  that  he  had  been  ordamed  before  this  time.  He 
was  soon  after  settled  over  the  united  congregations  of  Derry, 
Paxton,  and  Mount  Joy.  The  latter  was  in  Adams  county,  and 
is  now  Gh*eat  Conewago.  It  was  a  division  of  Black's  con- 
gregation of  Conewago,  and  had  one-fifth  of  Roan's  time. 

Brainerd  passed  through  Paxton  and  Derry  in  the  fall  of  1745 ; 
but  in  his  printed  journal  no  mention  is  made  of  Roan.  As  he 
rode  along,  September  11,  he  had  a  very  importunate  invitation 
to  preach, — the  people  being  gathered  at  the  meeting-house ;  but 
he  could  not,  by  reason  of  weakness.  He  was  annoyed  by  the 
rudeness  of  irreligious  fellows  at  a  tavern  where  he  lodged  in 
Paxton.  ^^  The  Pextang  Boys"  were  hearers  of  Boan,  as  well  aa 
of  Elder. 

The  union  of  the  synods  placed  Roan  in  Donegal  Presbytery; 
and  points  of  difficulty  continually  arose,  which  admitted  of  no 
compromise.  The  licensing  of  William  Edmeston  was  the  oc- 
casion of  much  uneasiness.  He  was  a  student  of  Sampson 
Smith's  and  a  prominent  witness  in  his  defence.  These  were  no 
recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  Boan ;  and  he  declared  himself 
dissatisfied  with  what  the  majority  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
young  man's  piety.  Edmeston  prosecuted  Roan  for  various 
things,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  party  and  a  principal  mover  in 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  Smith  by  perjured  or  dishonest  witnesses. 
The  trial  was  protracted,  and  was  in  the  last  degree  insulting ; 
trivial  questions  without  end  were  asked,  and  persons  were  sworu 
as  witnesses,  seemingly  only  to  annoy  them.  It  ended  in  Ed- 
meston's  going  to  England  for  holy  orders.  Some  friend  recom- 
inended  mm  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  parish  in  MarylfMQ^d, 
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^hich  the  Lord-Proprietary  of  Maryland  very  higWy  reeented; 
**  giving  an  idea,"  says  Bishop  White,  "  of  the  reception  a  bishop 
would  probably  have,  if  sent  over  to  that  province." 

Boan,  towards  the  close  of  life,  informed  the  presbytery  that  his 
congregations  were  deeply  sunk  in  debt.  He  was  sent  on  mis- 
sionary tours,  and,  at  one  time,  spent  eight  weeks  on  the  South 
Branch  of  Potomac. 

He  died,  October  8,  1775,  and  lies  buried  at  Deny  meeting- 
house, on  the  Swatara,  with  this  inscription : — 

**  Beneath  this  stone 
Are  deposited  the  remains 

Of  an  able  and  faithftil. 

Courageous   and   successfU 

Minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  '* 

^'Truths  for  once  told  on  a  tombstone,"  says  the  author  of 
«  Mark  Bancroft's  Tales." 

William  Graham,  of  Washington  College,  Virginia,  was  a  mem* 
her  of  his  church,  and  received  from  him  the  education  preparatory 
to  entering  Nassau  Hall,  and  his  theological  training. 


DAVID  BOSTWICK 

Was  born  in  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  1721,  of  parents  who 
were  from  Scotland.  He  entered  Yale  College,  but,  before  gradu- 
ating, left,  and  completed  his  studies  with  Burr,  at  Newark.  For 
some  time  he  was  his  assistant  in  the  Academy. 

He  was  ordained,  by  New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  October  9,  1745.  Burr  preached  from  2  Timothy 
ii.  16,  and  Pemberton  exhorted  the  minister  and  people. 

Davies  heard  him  preach,  during  the  synod  in  1753,  an  excellent 
sermon  on  Acts  ii.  11.  "He  has,  I  think,  the  best  style,  extem- 
pore, of  any  man  I  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  the  next  evening 
on  "Godliness  is  Profitable  for  all  Things,"  and  was  much  charmed 
with  both  his  matter  and  his  language.  The  next  day  being  the 
Lord's  day,  he  preached  in  the  evening,  "  When  Christ  who  is  your 
life  shall  appear.**  "My  pleasure  under  his  sermon  was  renewed 
and  increased." 

The  next  year  he  was  appointed  on  a  mission  to  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  went. 

He  continued  at  Jamaica  ten  years,  enjoying  the  respect  and 
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affection  of  his  own  people  and  of  the  town,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception ;  for,  at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  in  the  spring  of  1753, 
only  three  persons  dissented  from  giving  to  the  elders  and  deacons 
certain  lands,  and  the  right  to  sell  them  for  the  support  of  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  forever. 

The  troubles  in  the  congregation  of  New  York  had  not  been  re> 
moved  by  dismissing  the  pastors,  Pemberton  and  Gumming ;  bnt 
an  agreement  had  been  effected  in  relation  to  the  modQ  of  electing 
trustees,  the  enlargement  of  the  session  in  reference  to  Psalmody, 
also,  and  the  administration  of  Infant  Baptism. 

"By  order*  of  the  synod,  in  1754,  Samuel  Finley  and  John  Blair 
came  to  New  York  to  call  a  committee  in  the  congregation  of  such 
men  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  act  for  that  congregation  in  relation 
to  a  call  and  settlement  of  a  pastor,  as  our  elders  appeared  too  in- 
dolent in  the  matter.  The  congregation  was  opposed  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  with  much  vehemence,  which  much  surprised  the 
ministers :  they  abused  some  publicly,  and  their  behaviour  more  and 
more  convinced  us  that  the  church's  real  good  was  little  their  care 
or  concern.  They  talk  of  putting  to  vote  in  the  congregation  for 
Mr.  Bostwick  and  Mr.  Blair.  We  have  been  refused  Mr.  Davies* 
We  find  that  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Bellamy  would  oppose  Mr. 
Edwards."  They  tmited  with  unanimity,  in  July,  1755,  in  a  call 
for  Bostwick.  The  presbytery  asked  the  advice  of  the  synod,  and  a 
large  committee  of  the  most  valuable  ministers  was  appointed  to 
meet  at  Jamaica  and  determine  the  affair.  Twelve  ministers  at- 
tended ;  but,  not  having  sufficient  light,  they  referred  it  to  the  com- 
mission. They  appointed  Bostwick  to  spend  ten  sabbaths  in  New 
York,  and  provided  a  constant  supply  for  his  people.  "Mr.  Bost- 
wickf  began  his  ten  weeks  of  probation  (as  also  his  trial  of  us)  the 
first  Sabbath  in  December.  We  have  had  a  Seceder  minister  (Rev. 
Alexander  Gcllatly)  invited  here,  who  has  preached  for  a  month 
four  discourses  a  week,  in  a  house  provided  for  him :  he  is  a  man 
of  sense  and  learning,  and,  to  all  appearance,  really  pious.  Mr. 
Bostwick  and  Mr.  Halt  went  to  hear  lum  in  the  evening,  who  both 
approved  of  his  preaching."  "No  opposition  J  appears  to  Mr. 
Bostwick :  jhe  gentlemen  that  were  opposed  to  Bellamy  are  very 
zealous  for  him.  He  may  be  settled,  and  a  seceding  congregation 
raised  up,  chiefly  out  of  our  congregation;  though  pious  people  of 
almost  ail  denominations  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Grellatly's  preaching. 
For  my  part,  I  like  it  very  much,  and  think  it  well  calculated  to  do 
good  here.  It  is  a  pity  his  principles  are  so  narrow ;  but  this  city 
has  so  long  been  fed  with  bread,  perhaps  a  change  will  be  health- 
ful."    His  labours  among  them  very  much  increased,  and  strength- 


*  Samuel  Lowden  to  Bellamy,  October  7,  1754. 

t  N.  Hazard  to  Bellamy,  December  8,  1756.  J  Ibid.,  January  9, 1766. 
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med  the  desire  for  him.  The  commiseion  dissolved  the  pmstoral  »• 
lation,  April  15, 1756,  because  so  many  fruitless  attempts  had  been 
made  to  resettle  the  gospel  in  New  York,  and  there  was  00  daeirablt 
a  prospect  of  his  usefulness  there. 

Immediately  the  Scots  erected  a  small  house  of  worship;  and  ia 
June,  1761,  the  Rev.  John  Mason  arrived  from  Scotknd, — ^''a 
great  philosopher,  but  not  popular."  He  had  rejected  several  calls 
from  other  churches,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  by  his 
friends  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remove  to  New  York  from  a  pe^^lt 
earnestly  entreating  him  to  remain. 

^'As  the  congregation  of  Jamaica  will  necessarily  be  pot  to 
charge  in  obtaining  a  resettlement  of  the  gospel  ministry,  the  com* 
mission  earnestly  recommend  to  the  church  in  New  York  to  exer- 
cise a  Christian  generosity  towards  them,  that  they  may  be^  better 
enabled  to  settle  another  minister." 

He  was  soon  after  installed  in  New  York.  One  of  his  hearecm 
Wm.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  his  ^^  History  of  New  York,"  gave  this  account 
while  he  was  living: — ^'Of  a  mild  and  catholic  disposition,  with 

Jie^,  prudence,  and  zeal,  he  confines  himself  entirely  to  the  proper 
usiness  of  his  function.  In  the  art  of  preaching  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  clergymen  in  these  parts.  His  discourses  are 
methodical,  sound,  and  pathetic  in  sentiment,  and,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, singularly  ornamented.  He  delivers  himself  without  notes, 
and  yet  with  great  ease  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  performs 
every  part  of  divine  service  mth  a  striking  solemnity." 

In  the  winter  of  1756,  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  put  him  to 
study  what  is  present  duty,  and  the  mind  of  Providence  in  regard 
to  himself  and  his  family.  ^'I  had  rather  die  in  the  way  of  dutf 
than  purchase  life  by  running  out  of  it.  I  have  therefore  con- 
cluded to  stay :  but  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  send  my  family  to 
Newark.  I  see  many  people  will  venture  to  tarry  when  they  have 
nothing  in  prospect  but  a  little  worldly  advantage :  and  will  it  do 
for  a  minister  of*  Christ,  whose  work  is  so  very  important,  to  leave 
it  for  such  appearances  of  danger  as  will  not  influence  worldly  men 
to  quit  their  worldly  interests  ?  If  I  have  any  more  work  to  do 
for  God,  he  will  carry  me  safely  through ;  to  him  I  commit  my 
cause,  and  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  wait  for  eternal  life." 

He  preached  before  the  commissions  of  the  two  synods,  inmie- 
diately  previous  to  the  union,  in  1758,  from  1  Corinthians  iv.  2& 
The  sermon  was  printed,  with  the  title,  ^'Self  Disclaimed  and 
Christ  Exalted,"  and  in  1802,  it  was  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "Evangelical  Preacher,"  in  Edinburgh,  with  are- 
commendation  by  Dr.  Erskine. 

He  delivered  a  eulogiimi  on  President  Davies,  and  followed  him 
the  next  year  to  a  better  world.  He  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
November  12,  1763,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  "  being 
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remarkably  atipported."  His  health  had  been  for  a  long  time  aa 
delicate  that  he  needed  an  assistant ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat 
was  called  to  be  his  colleague^  in  October,  1762. 

'^  As  a  preacher  he  was  uncommonly  popnlar.  His  gifts  and 
qualifications  for  the  pulpit  were  of  a  hi^  order.  His  appearance 
and  deportment  were  peculiarly  yenerable.  He  possessed  a  dear 
understanding,  a  warm  heart,  a  quick  apprehension,  a  lively  imagip 
nation,  a  solid  judgment.  He  had  a  strong  voice,  and  spoke  in  a 
distinct,  deliberate,  and  impressive  manner,  and  with  a  command- 
ing eloquence.  He  dealt  faithfully  with  his  hearers,  declaring  to 
them  the  whole  counsel  of  Gt>d,  snowine  them  their  danger  and 
their  remedy ;  speaking  with  the  solemnity  becoming  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  in  language  pure  and  elegant,  plain  and  affec- 
tionate, never  below  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  nor  above  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  of  his  hearers." 

Dr.  Miller  says,  '^  He  possessed  pulpit  talents  superior  to  most 
of  his  brethren:  his  piety  and  pru^noe  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
brilliant  gifts.  His  eloquence  was  such  as  few  attain :  the  ardour 
of  his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life,  gave  him  a  strong  hold  on 
public  esteem.  His  ministry  in  New  York  equalled  the  most  san^ 
guine  expectations  of  his  friends;"  but  ha  could  not  bring  back  the 
Scots'  Presbyterian  Society. 

Not  long  after  his  decease,  his  treatise  entitled  "A  Fair  and 
Rational  \andication  of  the  Biffht  of  Infants  to  the  Ordinance  of 
Baptism"  was  published  in  New  xork,  and  reprinted  the  next  year^ 
in  London.  ^ 

His  widow  died  at  Newark,  September  22,  1778,  aged  fifty^ 
seven.  His  daughter  Hannah  was  married  to  Mr.  Barret,  Majors 
General  McDougal,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roe,  of  Woodbridge. 

In  May,  1762,  the  congregation  purchased  a  parsonage;  but, 
besides  being  strengthened  in  numbers,  established  in  peace,  and 
favoured  with  prosperity,  a  better  benefit  descended  from  heaven. 
Shortly  before  his  decease,  the  means  of  grace  were  attended  with 
a  more  than  common  blessing.  A  portion  of  its  happy  influence 
remained  when  Rodgers  was  installed,  in  1766. 

The  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  in  1762,  was  a  heavy  blow,  ^^  who  was 
so  much  the  darling  and  hope  of  my  family."  ,  In  January,  1768, 
he  said,  ^'our  church  affairs  are  but  in  an  indifferent  situation. 
Unhappily  for  us,  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Treat  has  made  some  jar, 
and  dissatisfied  a  number,  though  I  hope  not  many.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Hazard,  Wells,  and  others,  to  erect  an-* 
other  congregation,  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  employed  as 
a  preacher;  but  with  no  success.  Religion  is  indeed  at  a  low  ebb 
with  us^."  Shortly  before  his  death,  the  means  of  grace  were  at* 
tended  with  a  more  than  common  blessing ;  '*  thoughtfulness  about 
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religion"  continned;  and  this  was  probably  a  strong  indnoement  to 
Rodgers  to  accept  the  call. 

Bostwick  said,  in  1759,  ^^  There  were  some  slight  awakenings,  but 
no  genuine  convictions ;  good  people  have  not  a  rieht  temper." 
Hazard,  whose  heart  was  bound  up  in  Bellamy,  said,  '^  Our  con- 
gregation is  yearly  increasing  in  grandeur  and  finery,  but,  I  be* 
ueve,  has  seen  its  best  days  as  to  godliness,  perhaps  for  this  age." 


THOMAS  ARTHUR 

Graduated  at  Yale  in  1748,  and  was,  on  being  licensed,  em- 
ployed for  a  time  at  Stratfield,  Connecticut.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed,  by  New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  New  Brunswick,  in 
1746.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  from  the  remark  of  Gilbert  Tennenti 
in  1744,  that  the  congregation  there  was  then  sadly  changed  from 
its  favoured  condition  when  it  was  as  a  field  the  Lord  had  blessed; 
and  that  his  removal  had  been  preceded  or  followed  by  some  un- 
happy occurrences,  which  led  to  its  placing  itself  under  New  York 
Presbytery. 

Arthur'*'  was  a  good  scholar,  a  graceful  orator,  a  finished 
preacher,  an  excellent  Christian ;  steadfast,  without  a  tincture  of 
bigotry;  cheerful  in  conversation,  without  the  appearance  of 
levity ;  of  an  amiable  and  engaging  behaviour ;  the  darling  of  his 
people. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  New  Jersey  College,  as 
was  also  Mr.  Johannes  Leydt,  the  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  New  Brunswick. 

His  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thane,  in  August,  1750,  waa 
printed,  and  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  of  New  York  re- 
quested a  copy,  for  publication,  of  his  sermon  preached  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Cumming  as  their  pastor,  in  October  of  that  year. 

He  died,  February  2, 1760-1,  aged  twenty-seven.  His  distemper 
was  violent,  and  soon  affected  his  head ;  but  as  death  approached 
the  clouds  scattered.  He  passed  away  calmly,  leaving  his  soul  in 
the  hands  of  Christ,  saying,  '^I  am  not  afraid  to  depend  on  his  all- 
sufficient  merits  alone  for  eternal  life.*' 

The  meeting-house  was  struck  with  lightning  in  June,  1752,  and 
was  pretty  much  shattered.    A  long  vacancy  ensued  in  the  pastoral 
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office,  daring  which  Gumming  probably  supplied  them  from  1758 
to  1761.  About  this  time  the  congregation  again  came  under  the 
care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 


ANDREW  HUNTER 

Was  taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  September 
11,  1744,  and  was  licensed  May  28,  1745:  he  was  ordained  tho 
pastor  of  Greenwich  and  Deerfield,  in  West  Jersey,  September  4^ 
1746. 

In  1720,  Gloster  and  Pilesgrove  were  associated  in  endeavouni 
to  ^^  settle  the  gospel  among  them,"  and  continued  united  till 
1738,  when  the  name  of  Gloster  ceases,  and  Pilesgrove  and  Deer«^ 
field  had  the  Rev.  Daniel  Buckingham  as  a  candidate.      Piles* 

gove  was  anxious  to  make  efforts  to  secure  him  permanently;  but 
eerfield  refused.  A  new  meeting-house  was  needed  at  the  former 
place,  and,  after  much  contention,  was  placed,  with  the  consent  of 
the  commission,  within  six  miles  of  Deerfield  Church.  This  pui 
them  asunder ;  and,  when  Pilesgrove  and  Quihawken  called  David 
Evans,  the  presbytery  mournfully  record  that  Deerfield  is  left.  It 
passed  over  to  the  New  Side,  and  united  with  Greenwich  in  settling 
Hunter. 

Greenwich  was  left  vaci^nt  by  Gould's  removal  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revival ;  it  was  fully  enlisted  on  the  side  of  its  pro- 
moters. Whitefield  preached  in  April  and  in  October,  1740,  at 
Greenwich  and  Gloster.  Tennent  had  been  there  before  his  second 
visit,  and,  on  the  rupture,  Campbell  and  Rowland  were  bidden  to 
complete  their  circuit  by  preaching  at  Cape  May  and  Greenwich. 
Cohanzy,  or  Fairfield,  seems  to  have  been  highly  favoured  during 
Whitefield's  stay,  while  of  Greenwich,  he  says,  at  one  time,  none 
were  moved.  In  September,  1746,  he  preached  three  sermons 
there  to  large  and  affected  auditories.  Finley  laboured  with  zeal 
and  success  in  Deerfield  and  the  adjoining  congregations. 

Hunter  drew  many  from  Fairfield  to  him :  on  the  deaths  of  their 
pastors,  Elmer  and  Evans,  both  Fairfield  and  Pilesgrove  passed 
over  to  the  New  Side  and  settled  Ramsey  and  Greenman.  Hunter 
gave  up  Deerfield  in  1760,  and  died,  July  28, 1776. 
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DAVID  BRAINERD, 

Born  of  a  respectable  family  at  Haddam,  Connectieat,  April 
20,  1718,  was  early  left  an  orphan.  Losing  his  father  at  the  ago 
of  eight,  he  was  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  death,  bat  booh 
turned  from  the  care  of  his  soul,  esteeming  religion  a  melancholy 
business  that  destroyed  his  eagerness  for  play.  At  thirteen,^* 
awakened  he  knew  not  how,^— his  concern  was  increased  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness.  The  death  of  hia  mother,  in 
March,  1732,  exceedingly  distressed  him.  Frequent,  ooastahti 
and  sometimes  even  fervent,  in  prayer,  he  took  delight  in  readiag 
pious  books,  especially  ^^Janewav's  Token  for  GUldren."  M 
times  he  was  much  melted  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and,  being  r^ 
markably  dead  to  the  world,  his  thoughts  were  almost  wholly  mxh 
ployed  about  his  soul's  concern.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  weal 
to  Haddaim,  and  resided  there  till  nineteen,  still  attending  aecret 
prayer,  though  much  addicted  to  the  company  and  the  amuse* 
ments  of  the  young.  His  conviction  abated.  Having  gone  te 
Durham,  to  work  his  farm,  love  of  study  prompted  him  to  aeek  a 
liberal  education ;  and,  at  twenty,  he  entered  on  a  course  of  leam^ 
in^  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Fiske,  the  minister  of  Haddam.  He 
finished  his  preparation  for  college  with  his  brother,  the  minister 
of  Eastbury.  Naturally  inclined  to  melancholy,  he  was  now 
regular  in  life,  sober  in  deportment,  and  settled  on  a  self-righteoui 
foundation. 

Walking  out  for  prayer,  of  a  Sabbath  morning  in  the  winter  of 
1738,  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  of  a  sudden  such  a  view  of  hit 
danger  and  of  the  divine  wrath,  that  he  stood  amazed*  He 
envied  the  birds  and  the  beasts  their  happiness  in  not  being  ex« 
posed,  like  him,  to  eternal  misery.  Day  by  day  mountains 
seemed  to  obstruct  his  hoping  for  mercy,  and  the  work  of  con* 
version  seemed  so  great  that  he  thought  he  should  never  be  the 
subject  of  it.  Spending  a  day  in  February,  1739,  in  fasting  and 
almost  continual  cries  that  his  eyes  might  be  opened  to  see  the 
evil  of  sin  and  the  way  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  was  pleased 
to  make  to  him  a  considerable  discovery  of  his  heart:  his  en* 
deavours  that  day  became  a  means  of  showing  him  in  some 
measure  his  helplessness*  One  night,  while  walking  alone,  such 
a  view  of  his  sin  opened  to  him  that  he  feared  the  ground  would 
cleave  and  become  his  grave.  These  many  disappointments,  dis* 
tresses,  and  perplexity,  put  him  in  a  horrible  frame  of  con- 
testing with  the  Almighty, — ^with  inward  vehemence  and  virulence 
blaming  his  ways  of  dealing  with  man.     ^^I  found  great  fault 
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with  the  impatation  of  A<^am'8  Bin  to  his  poeteritj,  and  vished 
for  some  other  way  of  salvation  than  b^  Jesus  Christ.  Being 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  deep  hnAiliation  in  order  to  a  saving 
interest  in  Christy  I  used  to  set  myself  to  produce  in  my  heart  the 
convictions  requisite  in  such  a  humiliation*  Scores  of  times  I 
vainly  imagined  myself  humbled  and  prepared  for  mercy."  In 
this  distressed,  bewildered,  and  tumultuous  state,  he  was  espe* 
cially  irritated  with  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  and  with  the 
fact  that  faith  was  the  condition  of  salvation.  He  could  not  find 
out  what  faith  was,  nor  what  it  was  to  believe  and  come  to  Christ. 
*^  I  could  not  bear  the  divine  sovereignty."  At  last,  on  Friday^ 
July  10, 1739,  seeing  all  was  in  vain,  he  was  brought  to  a  standi 
as  being  totally  loet.  The  tumult  was  now  quieted,  and  he  wai 
somewhat  eased  of  the  distress  he  had  felt  in  struggling  with  a 
view  of  himself  and  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  He  saw  that,  in 
all  his  performances,  he  had  regard  to  nothing  but  his  self* 
interest :  his  duties  were  nothing  but  self-worship  and  horrid  abuse 
of  God. 

On  the  next  Sabbath,  while  walking  in  a  thick  grove  and  ent 
deavouring  to  pray,  though  in  a  veVy  senseless,  stupid  frame,  un« 
Bpeakable  glory  opened  to  his  soul  in  a  new,  inward  appro* 
hension  or  view  of  God.  ^'  I  stood  still,  wondered,  and  admired* 
It  was  widely  different  from  all  the  conceptions  I  ever  had  of  (jod 
or  things  divine.  My  soul  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  to  see 
such  a  God;  and  I  was  inwardly  pleased  and  satisfied  that  h# 
should  be  over  all  for  ever  and  ever. '  So  captivated  was  he  with 
the  excellency,  loveliness,  greatness,  and  other  perfections  of  God| 
that  he  had  no  thought  at  first  of  his  own  salvation,  or  that  there 
was  such  a  creature  as  himself.  '^  The  way  of  salvation  opened 
with  such  infinite  wbdom,  suitableness,  and  excellency,  that  I  won« 
dered  I  should  ever  think  of  any  other  way.  Could  I  have  been 
saved  in  any  other  way,  my  whole  soul  would  have  refused  it.  I 
wondered  that  all  the  world  did  not  see  and  comply  with  this  way 
of  salvation  entirely  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

''  ^  Stoddard's  Guide  to  Christ'  was,  I  trust,  in  the  hands  of 
God,  the  happy  means  of  my  conversion." 
-  ^^  While  spending  some  time  in  prayer  and  self-examination,  the 
Lord  so  shined  into  my  heart  that  I  enjoyed  the  full  assurance  of 
his  favour  for  that  time,  and  was  unspeakably  refreshed  with  hea- 
venly enjoyments." 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  September,  1789,  and  enjoyed  con- 
siderable sweetness  in  religion  all  the  winter,  though  ambition  in 
his  studies  greatly  wronged  the  activity  and  vigour  of  his  spiritual 
life.  The  class  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  entered  the  instil 
tution,  and  he  stood  at  the  head  of  it.  An  attack  of  measles,  in 
the  winter,  made  him  despair  of  life;  and  in  August,  close  appli- 
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cation  to  study  compelled  him  to  go  home  In  great  weakneBs.  He 
did  not  return  to  New  Haven  till  after  Whitefield's  visit.  His  old 
temptation,  ambition  in  8tu%,  sunk  him  into  coldness  and  dul- 
ness.  The  Oreat  Awakening  began  in  February,  1741,  and  he 
was  much  quickened  and  abundantly  engaged  in  religion. 

On  his  death-bed  he  destroyed  so  much  of  his  diary  as  reached 
from  January,  1741,  till  April  14,  1742,  because  of  the  "im* 
prudences  and  indecent  heats"  into  which  he  was  carried  by  *^a 
tincture  of  the  intemperate  and  indiscreet  zeal*'  then  prevalent. 

Gilbert  Tennent  laboured  ^th  greatvsuccess  among  the  stadents 
and  the  citizens.  When  he  left,  many  people  followed  him  to  Mil- 
ford.  The  scholars  were  fined  for  going  without  leave;  and 
Brainerd  was  accused  of  having  said,  he  ^'wondered  the  rector 
did  not  fear  to  drop  down  dead  for  doins  so."  In  the  spring,  he 
went  over,  with  Buel,  to  Southold,  and  witnessed  the  glorious  die> 
plays  of  grace. 

In  the  summer,  Davenport  came  to  New  Haven ;  and  many  who 
had  long  disliked  the  preaching  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Noyes, — ^both 
his  doctrine  and  his  manner, — ^now  withdrew,  and  formed  a  new 
congregation.  The  rector,  Mr.  Clap,  disliked  the  preaching,  and 
took  unwearied  pains  afterwards  to  form  a  church  in  the  coUegei 
that  he  and  the  students  might  enjoy  ministrations  more  orthodox 
and  attractive.  But  he  was  a  foe  to  all  violations  of  order ;  and 
Brainerd  incurred  his  displeasure  for  going  once,  when  forbidden, 
to  the  separate  meeting. 

Being  alone,  with  some  companions  in  the  hall,  after  the 
tutor  (Mr.  Whittlesey)  had  been  unusually  pathetic  in  his  prayer, 
Brainerd  was  overheard  by  a  paseer-by  to  say,  "  He  has  no  more 
grace  than  this  chair."  This  reached  the  rector;  and  he  extorted 
from  those  who  were  present  the  information  as  to  the  person 
of  whom  Brainerd  spoke.  Being  required  to  make  a  public  con- 
fession, and  to  humble  himself  before  the  whole  college,  in  the  hall, 
for  what  he  had  said  in  private  conversation,  he  would  not  comply, 
and  was  expelled. 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1742;  and  he  went  to  prosecute  his 
theological  studies  with  Mills,  of  Ripton,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  neighbouring  ministers,  Cooke,  of  Stratford,  Graham,  of 
Southbury,  and  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem.  In  May,  he  spread  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  rector  and  tutors  before  a 
council  of  ministers  at  Hartford,  and  they  entreated  the  college 
authorities  to  restore  him  to  his  former  privileges,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  Association  met  at  Danbury,  July  29,  and,  having  exa- 
mined him  as  to  his  learning  and  experience  in  religion,  licensed 
him  to  preach.  His  first  sermon  was  from  1  Pet.  iv.  8,  and  was 
delivered  at  Southbury.  "  Had  much  of  the  comfortable  presence 
of  God  in  the  exercise;  seemed  to  have  power  to  get  hold  of  the 
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hearts  of  the  people."  Being  forced  by  the  people  to  preach  at  a 
place  near  Kent,  some  Indians  cried  oat  in  great  distress,  and  all 
appeared  greatly  concerned.  **  Hired  an  Englishwoman  to  keep 
a  kind  of  school  among  them." 

On  the  17th  of  August,  he  began  to  see  that  he  had  erred  in 
many  things.  *'  It  cuts  and  wounds  my  heart  to  think  how  much 
self-exaltation,  spiritual  pride,  and  warmth  of  temper  have  intei^ 
mingled  with  my  endeavours  to  promote  God's  work.  Sometimes 
I  long  to  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  opposers  and  confess  what  a  poor 
imperfect  creature  I  am."  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  "the  most 
disorderly  strolling  preachers,"  and  had  to  use  much  care  to 
escape  imprisonment  at  New  Haven  for  having  preached  to  the 
Separate  Society  there.  He  came  into  the  town,  secretly,  in  the 
evening.  Preaching,  in  October,  at  West  Suffield,  with  clearness, 
power,  and  pungency,  "  there  was  some  noise  and  tumult  in  the 
assembly  that  I  did  not  well  like,  and  I  endeavoured  to  bear  public 
testimony  against  it  with  moderation  and  mildness  through  the 
current  of  my  discourse." 

"I  cried  to  Ood  to  enable  me  to  bear  testimony  against  the 
false  appearances  of  religion,  which  breed  confusion  and  hinder 
the  progress  of  vital  piety."  At  Canterbury,  where  there  had 
been  a  division,  he  preached  in  the  meeting-house :  "  exhorted  th^ 
people  to  love  one  another,  and  not  to  set  up  their  own  frames  as 
a  standard  by  which  to  try  all  theur  brethren."  He  went  to  see 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
had  much  influence  in  convincing  Davenport  of  his  errors,  and 
who  wrote  against  the  book  of  his  kinsman,  Jonathan  Edwards,  on 
requiring  a  profession  of  personal  piety  as  a  term  of  sacramental 
communion.  "  Spent  several  hours  with  him ;  was  greatly  de- 
lighted with  his  serious,  deliberate,  impartial  way  of  discourse 
about  religion." 

At  New  London,  January  28,  1748,  "  Found  some  fallen  into 
extravagancies,  carried  away  with  a  false  zeal  and  bitterness. 
God  had  not  taught  them  with  briers  and  thorns  to  be  of  a  kind 
disposition  towards  mankind."  A  few  weeks  after,  Davenport 
came,  and  foolishly  made  a  bonfire  of  some  pious  books  and  gen- 
teel clothing. 

To  Bellamy  he  said,  February  4,  1742-8,  "Last  week  I 
preached  for  Mr.  Fish  at  Stonington.  The  Lord  helped  me  to  be 
all  love  there  while  I  was  undermining  false  religion,  so  that,  if 
they  had  any  inclination  to  quarrel  with  me,  he  helped  me  to  love 
them  all  to  death.  There  was  much  false  zeal  among  them,  so 
that  some  began  to  separate  from  that  dear  man.  He  wants  to 
see  you  in  these  parts  more  than  any  man  on  earth.  Indeed,  I 
believe  you  might  do  service  there,  if  the  Lord  should  help  you  to 
ioftness." 
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At  Stonington,  where  there  was  abo  a  rending  of  the  churdii 
he  insifited  on  humility  and  steadfastnesB  in  keeping  God's  com- 
mands, and  that  we  should  not  make  onr  own  frames  the  role  bj 
which  we  judge  others.  ^^  I  felt  sweetly  oalm,  full  of  brotherly 
love,  and  never  more  free  from  party  spirit.  I  hope  some  good 
will  follow ;  that  Christians  will  be  freed  from  false  joy,  party 
seal,  and  censuring  one  another.  A  few  days  aeo,  me  Lorn 
let  me  feel  as  if  I  could  rend  heaven  down  on  their  n^ds  if  thej 
would  not  come  to  God;  and  that  showed  me  that,  while  I  waa 
warring  against  wild-fire  because  of  that  cursed  pride  th«re  was  in 
it,  I  might  fall  into  an  extreme  that  way.  Oh,  the  Lord  help  t8| 
or  we  shall  wound  the  cause  of  God  some  way  or  other." 

In  after  years  he  said,  ^^When  Gtod  sets  before  me  my  past 
misconduct,  especially  any  instances  of  misguided  seal,  it  smks 
me  into  shame  and  confusion."  ^^  Longed  to  get  on  my  knees  and 
ask  forgiveness  of  everybody  that  had  ever  seen  any  thinff  amiaSy 
especially  in  my  religious  seal."  ^^Was  grieved  at  uke  mrj 
thoughts  of  a  fiery,  angry,  and  intemperate  seal  in  religioiii' 
mourned  over  past  follies  in  that  regard." 

These  things  serve  to  show,  like  the  acknowledgments  of  Davea^ 
port,  how  much  man  did  to  mar  God's  work,  while  yet  most  truly 
desirous  of  promoting  his  glory. 

He  had  long  indulged  the  hope  of  being  sent  to  the  heaiheft 
afar  off,  and  of  seeing  them  flock  home  to  Christ;  but  his  disgrace 
at  college  seemed  to  render  it  impossible.  While  at  New  Haven, 
November  19,  1742,  he  received  a  letter  from  Pemberton,  desiring 
him  to  come  speedily  to  New  York,  to  meet  with  the  corrs* 
spondents  of  the»  Scottish  Society  in  relation  to  the  Indians. 
^^  My  mind  was  instantly  seized  with  concern ;  so  I  retired  with 
two  or  three  friends  and  prayed,  and  it  was  indeed  a  sweet  time 
to  me."  Oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  affair,  but  casting  his 
burden  on  the  Lord,  he  reached  the  city,  November  24,  and,  the 
next  day,  ^'was  examined  of  my  Christian  experience,  my  ao« 
quaintance  with  divinity,  and  some  other  studies,  in  order  to  my 
improvement  in  that  important  affair  of  evangelizing  the  heathen. 
J  was  forced  to  go  and  preach  to  a  considerable  assembly,  before 
some  grave  and  learned  ministers." 

Having  now  undertaken  the  missionary  work,  and  thinking  he 
should  have  no  occasion  among  the  Indians  for  the  estate  left  him 
by  his  father,  (though  afterwards  he  found  himself  mistaken,)  no 
way  presented  itself  to  his  thoughts  wherein  he  could  do  so  much 
good  with  it  as  by  educating  a  young  man  for  the  ministry.  He 
selected  ^'a  dear  friend,"  Nehemiah  Greenman,  of  Stratford,  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  thoughts,  and  left  him  to  consider  of  it  till 
they  met.  He  was  soon  put  to  learning,  and  was  supported  hf 
Brainerd  till  the  latter  died,  Greenman  having  gone  through  hii 
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third  year.  He  was,  for  many  years,  the  pastor  of  Fittsgrovey  in 
West  Jersey. 

His  expectation  was  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Forks  of  Delac 
ware ;  and  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  as  if  never  to  meet  them 
again  on  earth*  In  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  December  26, 
he  rode  firom  New  Haven  to  Branford,  ^^  after  I  had  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  with  a  nnmber  of  dear  Christian  friends,  in  a  very  re» 
tired  place  in  the  woodi.  The  next  evening  I  preached  from 
Matt.  vi«  83,  ^  Bat  seek  ye  first,'  with  much  freedom,  sweet  poweit, 
and  pungency :  the  presence  of  Gtod  attended  our  meeting.  Oh, 
the  sweetness,  the  tenderness,  I  fait  in  my  soul !  If  I  ever  felt 
the  temper  of  Ohrist,  I  had  some  sense  of  it  now.  Blessed  be  my 
God!  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  more  comfortable  and  profitabM 
day  than  this."  Yet  this  was  the  thing  set  foremost  in  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Bobbins:  ^^his  earnestness  in  improving 
those  strolling  preachers  that  were  most  disorderly,  more  espa^ 
cially  in  one  meeting  carried  onv  at  his  own  house  by  Messrs* 
Brainerd  and  Buell." 

The  Correspondents  not  wishing  him  to  begin  his  labours  in 
the  winter,  he  spent,  by  request  of  the  people  of  East  Hampton, 
four  weeks  with  them. 

While  detained  at  Saybrook,  he  wrote  to  Bellamy,  February  4^ 
1742-8  :— 

^^Dbabsst  Brothbr:*- 

*^  I  received  the  line  ^ou  sent  me  from  Branford  with  satis^ 
faction,  but  longed,  if  Divine  Providence  had  permitted,  to  hav4 
seen  yourself  in  the  room  of  it.  I  have  been  so  hurried  of  late^ 
especially  this  week,  while  a  friend  from  East  Hampton  has  been 
wuting  for  me,  that  I  despak*ed  of  writing  to  you  before  I  left 
the  shore,  having  sundry  other  letters  to  write  of  absolute 
necessity.  But  Divine  Providence  has  given  me  this  opportunity, 
for  want  of  wind  to  sail;  ,and  oh  that  my  time  in  writing  these 
lines,  and  yours  in  reading  them,  may  be  spent  for  the  glory  of 
our  blessed  Lord  1  Almost  my  whole  time,  since  I  left  Branforck 
has  been  spent  in  One  continued  series  of  spiritual  distress  ana 
inward  conflicts, — ^though  I  have  taken  a  journey  to  the  eastward 
since,  in  which  I  preached  near  twenty  times,  and  sometimes  with 
divine  softness,  tenderness,  and  some  degree  of  power  and  pun- 
gency. All  the  praise  be  to  the  Oreat  Donor  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift!  What  I  have  endured  in  my  soul  is  perfectly 
beyond  expression  and  the  conception  of  any  but  those  that  feel 

the  same My  distress  consists  wholly  in  privation ;  and^ 

being  unable  to  bear  the  distress,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  amuse 
and  aivert  myself  with  some  mean  conversation,  or  something  else, 
while  my  conscienqe  stings  me  for  that  criminal  waste  of  time,  vaA 
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for  attempting  to  please  m jself  with  any  thing  short  of  Gk^.  •  •  •  • 
However,  I  am  persuaded  that  God  has  done  and  will  do  me  good 
by  these  trials.  Nothing  could  ever  have  shown  me  so  miKm  of 
my  insufficiency  to  make  myself  happy ;  that  our  blessedncfle  if 
not,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  and  of  ourselves,  but  from  Qod  alone,-^ 
as  these  dispensations  have  done.  Nothing  kills  cursed  pride  and 
self-conceit  like  it.  Nothing  destroys  a  positive,  confident,  dog- 
matical spirit  like  it.  So  that,  seeing  we  are  dark  and  benighM 
and  so  infinitely  vile  and  ignorant,  mstead  of  saying,  *  I  know,' 
and  ^  I  know  as  sure  as  God  lives,'  &;c.,  we  shall  be  ready  to  say, 
'I  don't  know;'  ^I  am  a  poor,  dark,  ignorant,  benighted  worm;' 
^Oh,  the  Lord  only  knows.'  Further:  nothing  makes  me  so 
tender  towards  all  mankind  in  general,  and  towardis  those  we  hope 
to  be  our  fellow-Christians  in  particular,  though  they  and  w« 
differ  widely  in  sentiment  in  some  respects. .  This  I  have  found 
by  experience,  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  late,  when  I  have  had 
any  dawn  of  divine  light,  so  that  I  could  even  love  a  close,  refined 
hypocrite,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  nauseous  actions. .  Bat,  deaxeat 
brother,  I  am  afraid  of  extremes  everywhere.  I  fear  whether  yoQ 
and  I  haven't  been  too  dogmatical  with  regard  to  our  own  frwmee 
and  feelings;  i.e.  set  them  up  as  standards,  at  least  too  much  ta 
try  others  by,  though  I  don't  dare  to  say  we  have;  but  what  I 
see  more  ana  more  is,  that  Qod  don't  deal  with  all  his  ohildren  aa 

with  me My  soul  has  undergone  inexpressible  anguisli 

yesterday  and  to-day;  'and  the  greatness  of  my  work  liee  like 
mountains  of  lead  upon  me,  though  I  had  much  rather  go  thaa 
tarry  in  these  parts,  and  I'd  rather  die  than  go  or  stay;  not  be* 
cause  death  is  desirable,  as  sometimes ;  but,  dearest  brother,  if 
there  is  an  object  of  pity  on  earth,  and  one  that  needs  the  prayer* 
of  all  God's  people,  'tis  1,  at  present.  Oh,  therefore,  pray  for  mer 
and  tell  your  dear  Christians  to  pray  for  me,  that  God  would  go^ 
with  me  and  help  me ;  for,  at  present,  I  don't  desire  the  ^"^^f^f^ 
should  be  converted,  and  yet  I  can't  but  go  among  'em. 

"I  expect  to  tarry  four  or  five  weeks  at  East  Hampton,  before  E 
ffo  to  York.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  write  to  Mr.  Peoi- 
Derton  and  enclose  a  letter  in  his  for  me,  and  do  take  some  care  of 
brother  Greenman,  my  scholar,  for  I  can't  hear  a  word  from  him, 
though  I  have  wrote  to  him:  and  when  you  write  to  me  at  York^ 
let  me  know  where  he  is,  and  how  he  is.  So,  dear,  dear  brother, 
wishing  you  well  for  time  and  eternity,  and  hoping,  after  a  few 
gloomy  days  more,  to  meet  you  in  that  world  where  sin  and  sorrow 
is  eternally  banished,  I  remain  your  benighted  but  very  afiectioiK 
ate  brother,  DAyiD  B&aikebd. 

'^  P.S.  Dear  Brother: — I  long  to  see  you  more  than  any  friend 
on  earth,  to  converse  with  you  of  some  dear  topics.    I  wonder  wo 
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should  spend  any  time  frmtlessly  when  we  were  together,  sinca 
BOW  I  would  give  any  thing  for  one  hoar ;  but  I  know  not  but  we 
annst  defer  onr  communion  and  conference  to  the  world  of  spirits* 
O  Lord,  let  our  souls  meet  there  ere  long,  and  rejoice  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen,  and  amen." 

At  New  York,  the  following  letter  from  Bellamy  was  waiting  for 
*      dated  March  7, 1748:— 


^  Dearbst  Brother  : — 

**Last  night  I  received  yours  from  Seabrook.  I  read  it,  and 
loved  yon  and  pitied  you,  and  felt  a  sweet  mixture  of  ffrief,  sor- 
tow,  and  joy*  x  ou  seem  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides. 
It  waa  not  from  want  of  love  I  did  not  come  to  see  you  from  Bran* 
ford,  nor  is  it  from  want  of  love  I  don't  now  set  out  for  New  York 
to  meet  you  there^;  but,  dear  brother,  we  must  travel  far  asunder, 
the',  by  your  letter,  I  see  'tia  thro'  much  the  same  wilderness.  X 
liope  we  shall  meet  in  the  same  blessed  world  at  last.  All  your 
sore  conflicts  do  and  will  work  for  your  good ;  only  keep  on^follow* 
ing  after  the  Lord,  and  verily  he  will  be  kind:  Isa.  zl.  81.  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  a  great  inclination  among  some  of  the  Indians 
above  Susquehanna,  to  receive  y*  gospel,  tho'  at  that  place  I  heaf 
y^  are  much  prejudiced,  and  are  very  surly.  John  Mac,  the  Mora- 
vian preacher,  has  been  in  all  those  parts,  and,  as  he  tells  me,  (I  saw 
him  last  week,)  has  strangely  got  mto  the  hearts  of  the  Indians^ 
But,  by-the-way,  I  fear  he  is  not  sound  in  his  principles :  he  would 
not  talk  very  plain,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  he  seemed  to  hold 
universal  redemption,  free-will,  and  that  the  essence  of  faith  is  a 
persuasion  of  the  love  of  Christ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  more  taken 
with  the  blood  and  wounds  of  Christ  than  with  Christ  himself,  and 
seemed  to  talk  as  if  a  law-work  was  not  so  very  needful,  but  all 
sinners  have  to  do  is  to  believe;  but  yet  I  might  misunderstand 
him.  I  can't  but  hope  he  is  a  Christian;  and  yet  he  talks  just  as 
other  Moravians  that  I  saw  at  New  York ;  but,  the  truth  is,  the 
Moravians  puzzel  me  more  than  any  people  I  ever  met  with. 
....  In  general,  I  have  had  a  sweet  winter,  loose  from  the 
world,  had  clearness  and  freedom  in  writing ;  yet  many  times  I  have 
been  so  deserted  for  days  together,  that  I  wonder  I  should  ever  pre* 

tend  to  write May  Gtod  always  be  with  us,  and  teach 

us,  and  humble  us,  and  bring  us  to  his  kingdom  at  last.    I  love  you 
dearly  in  the  Lord  Jesus.    All  our  Christians  love  you  dearly. ' 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  March  19,  Brainerd  rode  to  Newark, 
and  had  some  sweetness  in  conversation  with  Burr,  and  in  prayinff 
together.  He  preached  next  day :  '^  God  gave  me  assistance  and 
sweetness,  and  enabled  me  to  speak  with  real  tenderness,  love,  and 
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for  attempting  to  please  m jself  with  any  thing  short  of  Gk>d«  •  •  •  • 
However,  I  am  persuaded  that  God  has  done  and  will  do  me  eood 
by  these  trials.  Nothing  could  ever  have  shown  me  bo  mu<m  of 
my  insufficiency  to  make  myself  happy ;  that  our  bleaaedneeB  ii 
not,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  and  of  ourselves,  but  from  Gk>d  alone,—- 
as  these  dispensations  have  done.  Nothing  kills  cursed  pride  and 
eelf-conceit  like  it.  Nothing  destroys  a  positive,  confident,  dog- 
matical spirit  like  it.  So  that,  seeing  we  are  dark  and  benigktea 
and  so  infinitely  vile  and  ignorant,  mstead  of  saying,  *  I  know,' 
and  ^  I  know  as  sure  as  God  lives,'  &;c.,  we  shall  be  ready  to  say, 
'I  don't  know;'  ^I  am  a  poor,  dark,  ignorant,  benighted  worm;' 
'Oh,  the  Lord  only  knows.'  Farther:  nothing  makes  me  so 
tender  towards  all  mankind  in  general,  and  towards  those  we  hops 
to  be  our  fellow-Christians  in  particular,  though  they  and  w# 
differ  widely  in  sentiment  in  some  respects.  This  I  have  found 
by  experience,  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  late,  when  I  haTe  had 
any  dawn  of  divine  light,  so  that  I  could  even  love  a  close,  refined 
hypocrite,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  nauseous  actions..  But,  dearesl 
brother,  I  am  afraid  of  extremes  everywhere.  I  fear  whether  yoo 
and  I  haven't  been  too  dogmatical  with  regard  to  our  own  frames 
and  feelings ;  i.e.  set  them  up  as  standards,  at  least  too  much  to 
try  others  by,  though  I  don't  dare  to  say  we  have;  but  what  I 
see  more  ana  more  is,  that  God  don't  deal  with  all  his  children  as 

irith  me My  soul  has  undergone  inexpressible  anguisk 

yesterday  and  to-day ;  'and  the  greatness  of  my  work  lies  like 
mountains  of  lead  upon  me,  though  I  had  much  rather  go  than 
tarry  in  these  parts,  and  I'd  rather  die  than  go  or  stay;  not  be- 
cause death  is  desirable,  as  sometimes ;  but,  dearest  brother,  if 
there  is  an  object  of  pity  on  earth,  and  one  that  needs  the  prayers 
of  all  God's  people,  'tis  1,  at  present.  Oh,  therefore,  pray  for  me,* 
and  tell  your  dear  Christians  to  pray  for  me,  that  God  would  go 
with  me  and  help  me ;  for,  at  present,  I  don't  desire  the  Indians 
should  be  converted,  and  yet  I  can't  but  go  among  'em. 

^^  I  expect  to  tarry  four  or  five  weeks  at  East  Hampton,  before  I 
go  to  York.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  write  to  Mr.  Pem- 
Derton  and  enclose  a  letter  in  his  for  me,  and  do  take  some  care  of 
brother  Greenman,  my  scholar,  for  I  can't  hear  a  word  from  him, 
though  I  have  wrote  to  him :  and  when  you  write  to  me  at  York, 
let  me  know  where  he  is,  and  how  he  is.  So,  dear,  dear  brother, 
wishing  you  well  for  time  and  eternity,  and  hoping,  after  a  few 
gloomy  days  more,  to  meet  you  in  that  world  where  sin  and  sorrow 
is  eternally  banished,  I  remain  your  benighted  but  very  afiection- 
ate  brother,  David  Bbainbrd. 

^^  P.S.  Dear  Brother: — I  long  to  see  you  more  than  any  friend 
on  earth,  to  converse  with  you  of  some  dear  topics.    I  wonder  wa 
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should  ipend  sny  time  frmtlessly  when  we  were  together,  ainca 
now  I  would  give  any  thing  for  one  hour ;  but  I  know  not  but  we 
muBt  defer  our  communion  and  conference  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
O  Lord,  let  our  souls  meet  there  ere  long,  and  rejoice  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen,  and  amen." 

At  New  York,  the  following  letter  from  Bellamy  was  waiting  for 
him,  dated  March  7, 1748:— 

**  Dbarest  Brother  : — 

''Last  night  I  received  yours  from  Seabrook.  I  read  it,  and 
loved  you  and  pitied  you,  and  felt  a  sweet  mixture  of  ffrief,  sor- 
row, and  joy.  xou  seem  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides. 
Jt  was  not  from  want  of  love  I  did  not  come  to  see  you  from  Bran*- 
ford,  nor  is  it  from  want  of  love  I  don't  now  set  out  for  New  York 
to  meet  you  there^;  but,  dear  brother,  we  must  travel  far  asunder, 
tho',  by  your  letter,  I  see  'tis  thro'  much  the  same  wilderness.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  in  the  same  blessed  world  at  last.  All  your 
sore  conflicts  do  and  will  work  for  your  good ;  only  keep  on.  follow* 
ing  after  the  Lord,  and  verily  he  will  be  kmd:  Isa.  zl.  81.  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  a  great  inclination  among  some  of  the  Indians 
above  Susquehanna,  to  receive  y*  gospel,  tho'  at  thai  place  I  heaf 
y7  are  mucn  prejudiced,  and  are  very  surly.  John  Mac,  the  Mora- 
vian preacher,  has  been  in  all  those  parts,  and,  as  he  tells  me,  (I  saw 
him  last  week,)  has  strangely  got  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indians^ 
But,  by-the-way,  I  fear  he  is  not  sound  in  his  principles :  he  would 
not  talk  very  plain,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  he  seemed  to  hold 
universal  redemption,  free-will,  and  that  the  essence  of  faith  is  a 
persuasion  of  the  love  of  Christ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  more  taken 
with  the  blood  and  wounds  of  Christ  than  with  Christ  himself,  and 
seemed  to  talk  as  if  a  law-work  was  not  so  very  needful,  but  all 
sinners  have  to  do  is  to  believe;  but  yet  I  might  misunderstand 
him.  I  can't  but  hope  he  is  a  Christian;  and  yet  he  talks  just  as 
other  Moravians  that  I  saw  at  New  York ;  but,  the  truth  is,  the 
Moravians  puzzel  me  more  than  any  people  I  ever  met  with. 
«  •  .  .  Ld  general,  I  have  had  a  sweet  winter,  loose  from  the 
world,  had  clearness  and  freedom  in  writing ;  yet  many  times  I  have 
been  so  deserted  for  days  together,  that  I  wonder  I  should  ever  pre- 
tend to  write May  God  always  be  with  us,  and  teach 

US,  and  humble  us,  and  bring  us  to  his  kingdom  at  last  I  love  you 
dearly  in  the  Lord  Jesus.    All  our  Christians  love  you  dearly. ' 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  March  19,  Brainerd  rode  to  Newark, 

and  had  some  sweetness  in  conversation  with  Burr,  and  in  prayinff 

together.     He  preached  next  day:   '^God  gave  me  assistance  and 

sweetness,  and  enabled  me  to  speak  with  real  tenderness,  love,  and 
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impartiality.  In  the  evemng  preached  again,  and  of  a  tmtli  Ood 
was  pleased  to  assist  a  poor  worm.  I  was  enabled  to  apeak  widi 
life,  power,  and  passionate  desire  of  the  edification  of  God's  peoplSi 
and  with  some  power  to  sinners." 

On  Monday  he  went  to  Woodbridge,  met  with  the  Oorrespood- 
ents,  who  ordered  him  to  go  to  a  number  of  Indians,  among  whom 
was  a  hopeful  prospect  of  success,  at  Eaunaumeek,  ^^in  the  woods 
between  Albany  and  Stockbridge."  He  wrote  to  Bellamy  firom 
Scaticoke,  March  26,  1743  :— 

<^  My  Dearest  Brother  : — 

^^  When  I  received  your  last  letter  in  N.  York,  which  I  imme- 
diately answered,  I  was  so  wholly  engrossed  and  confnsed  that  I 
wholly  omitted  mentioning  some  things  you  inquired  of  me, — ^ris.: 
when  I  expected  to  see  New  England  again.  I  could  not  then 
have  guessed  that  I  should  see  any  part  of  it  so  soon,  as  I  find  dir. 

Srovidence  has  brought  me  just  to  the  borders  of  it.  Dir.  provi- 
ence  has  strangely  and  unexpectedly  changed  my  course,  bo  thal| 
instead  of  going  among  the  Delaware  Indians  and  SusqnehannaSi 
I  am  going  to  a  tribe  of  'era  near  Albany ;  as  nigh  as  I  can  learn, 
about  18  miles  northeast  from  Albany ;  for  the  Commissioners  are 
not  willing  I  should  go  among  t'other  Indians  while  they  are  sus- 
pected of  contention  with  the  English ;  and,  knowing  I  most  come 
near,  if  not  thro'  some  part  of  New  England  in  my  journey  to  the 
Indians  near  Albany,  my  soul  long'd  exceedingly  to  see  yon  by  the 
way,  to  communicate  some  things  to  you  respecting  religion,  and  to 
mourn  with  you  over  Zion,  while  labouring  under  so  many  unhappy 
burdens.  0,  I  long'd,  I  long'd  for  it  exceedingly ;  but  the  Loid 
has  disappointed  me.  May  I  learn  to  be  resigned !  However,  in 
hope  to  see  you,  tho'  I  was  detained  in  the  Jerseys  and  York  till 
past  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  last,  before  I  could  get  out  of  the  city, 
and  tho'  I  had  determined  to  be  with  these  Indians  at  Scaticoke, 
near  Kent,  on  the  Sabbath,  yet  I  hoped  to  ride  so  hard  as  to  sa^e 
a  little  time  to  see  you.  Aco'^  I  rode  near  50  miles  after  10  on 
Thursday,  and  yesterday  designed  to  reach  your  place  before  I 
slept,  ii^ch  would  have  been  something  above  50  miles  more,  and 
so  to  have  spent  tliis  day  while  noon  with  you,  and  then  have  come 
to  N.  Milford,  and  so  to  these  Indians :  but  coming  to  Danbury 
yesterday,  I  heard  that  vou  were  certainly  set  out  for  Boston,  and 
so  my  heart  sunk,  and  almost  died,  and  I  felt  almost  tired  to  death, 
and  so  tarried  there  last  night,  and  to-day  am  come  hither ;  and 
the  Lord  knows  all  my  sorrows  of  heart  and  heavy  burdens.  I 
never  wanted  to  see  yoiti  as  I  do  now,  to  unbosom  my  griefs  and 
fears  to  you  respecting  the  cause  of  God.  0,  how  is  the  interest 
of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom  attacked  on  every  side!  Ood  only 
knows  what  will  be  the  issue  and  event  of  all  the  dark  and  threat- 
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ening  aspects  relating  to  religions  matters.  But,  dear  brother,  let 
ois  watch  and  pray  without  ceasing,  that  Ood  would  enable  u$ 

to  conduct  piously  and  judiciously  in  this  difficult  day I 

believe  Antinomianism  is  likely  to  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the 
land ;  but,  dear  brother,  'tis  a  tender  point  to  touch ;  we  had  need 
be  very  cautious  in  thinking  of  and  treating  with  others  that  don't 
feel  as  we  do.  Our  frames  and  feelings  alter  and  vary  almost  every 
day,  so  that  I  scarce  know  what  to  make  of  myself  sometimes. 
Let  us  then,  mj  dearest  brother,  put  on  utmost  tenderness,  love, 
meekness,  humility,  and  candour;  and  love  our  enemies  to  death, 
(for  that's  a  weapon  they  can't  withstand,)  and  let  us  love  all  that 
don't  think  as  we  do,  even  our  enemies.  So  shall  we  be  the  children 
of  our  heavenly  Father:  Matt.  v.  46. 

^^  P.S.  I  shall  not  be  above  18  or  20  miles  from  Mr.  Sergeant.  I 
should  greatly  rejoice  if  you  could  come  up  and  see  me ;  it  might 
possibly  be  much  for  our  assistance  and  comfort  in  our  way  towards 
Zion :  but  if  not,  I  beseech  you,  dear  brother,  not  to  vex  yourself 
so  much  with  the  blazing  hypocrites,  for  they  roar  at  you  now  very 
much. 

«<The  Lord  be  with  you  forever,  and  make  you  a  pilgrim  all  the 
while  you  live  in  y*  world." 

Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  com- 
menced his  labours  at  Stockbridge  in  1785;  he  had  not  much  suc- 
cess, having  never  acquired  the  use  of  the  Iiidian  language,  though 
he  labour^  assiduously.  His  advice  was  that  Brainerd  shodd 
master  the  language  so  far  as  to  write  it  and  understand  it  when 
spoken,  but  should  communicate  with  the  people  through  an  inter- 
preter, and  teach  the  Indian  children  the  English  language  by  the 
aid  of  schoolmasters.     He  .died  in  1749. 

The  Indians'*"  to  whom  Brainerd  ministered  lived  about  five  miles 
northwest  of  New  Lebanon,  on  the  road  to  Albany :  the  place  is  now 
called  Brainerd's  Bridse,  a  toll-bridge  having  been  built  across  the 
Kay aderosseras  Creek  by  a  person  of  that  name.  The  Indians  dwelt 
in  the  meadow  at  some  distance  below  the  bridge.  In  1828  there 
were  traces  of  their  dwellings,  orchard,  and  burying-place.  The 
nearest  white  people  spoke  omy  Low  Dutch ;  a  Scottish  Highlander 
was  the  only  person  with  whom  Brainerd  could  converse.  The 
Indians  received  him  kindly,  and  were  seriously  attentive  to  his 
instructions ;  two  appeared  under  concern,  and  one  told  him,  pri- 
vately, that  her  heart  had  cried  since  she  heard  him  first.  His 
interpreter  was  an  ingenious  Indian,  who  had  been  taught  by  Mr. 
Sergeant,  understood  both  English  and  Indian  very  well,  and  wrote 

*  8.  E.  Dwii^t:  Edwards's  Works. 
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a  good  band.  To  mstrnct  himself  he  translated  English  disooonei 
into  Indian  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  as  near  verbatim  as  the 
sense  admittea,  and  observed  strictly  how  thej  use  words,  and  what 
construction  they  will  bear.  He  also  composed  several  forms  of 
prayer  suited  to  their  capacities  and  circumstances,  and,  translatiiig 
them  into  their  language,  prayed  with  them  in  their  own  tongue; 
by  translating  several  psalms,  ^^we  were  soon  after  able  to  sing  in 
the  worship  of  Grod." 

In  June  he  visited  the  Correspondents,  and  they  granted  his 
request  to  set  up  a  school,  and  appointed  his  interpreter  the  teaoher* 
He  then  went  to  New  Haven  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
rector,  and  soon  after  renewed  the  attempt.  In  the  fall  he  attended 
the  Commencement,  and  consulted  Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  he 
met  for  the  first  time :  the  Correspondents  sent  Burr  to  solicit  that 
his  degree  might  be  given  him.  He  prepared  a  most  humble  and 
ample  acknowledgment.  The  authorities  were  so  far  satisfied  thai 
they  offered  ta  give  him  the  degree  if  he  would  reside  a  twelve- 
month in  the  college.  The  Correspotidents  would  not  oonsent  to 
this,  and,  though  earnest  application  was  made,  the  faculty  would 
accept  of  nothing  else.  "I  was  witness,"  says  Edwards,  "  to  the 
very  Christian  spirit  he  showed  at  that  time ;"  the  trial  was  the 

freater,  since,  but  for  the  displeasure  of  the  heads  of  the  college^ 
e  would  have  taken  the  highest  honours. 
Burr  wrote  to  him  May,  16,  1748, . "  I  rec*  yours  of  Ap*  5, 
which  was  refreshing  to  me.  I  bless  God  he  gave  you  so  much 
favour  with  Mr.  Sergeant.  I  was  not  a  little  concerned  about 
the  entertainment  you  would  meet  with  from  him.  'Tis  blessed 
news  y'  God  inclines  the  hearts  of  y*  Indians  to  receive  and  hear 
you.  I  pray  and  trust  you  may  see  y*  fruit  of  your  labours  to 
Tour  abundant  rejoicing  m  the  Lord.  If  God  should  make  yo« 
instrumental  in  turning  many  of  these  poor  benighted  souls  froa 
darkness  to  light,  how  will  it  abundantly  compensate  for  all  the 
hardships  and  tryals  you  meet  with !  My  heart  sometimes  mourns 
for  you  on  account  of  your  outward  difficulties ;  but  I  have  more 
reason  to  rejoice  with  you  for  the  consolations  of  Gbd,  which  an 
not  small,  I  trust,  to  your  souls.  I  wonder  with  you  y^  any  Chria- 
tian  sh"^  love  the  o ;  and  yet  my  foolish  heart  is  onen  running  after 
it,  though  it  always  gets  a  wound  and  a  smart  for  it.  O  that  I 
was  wholly  dead  to  it,  y^  I  might  live  only  to  God!  When  will  it 
once  be  ?     D"  Br.,  pray  for  me. 

^'The  ministers  forbid  my  going  to  N.  England,  by  reason  of  y* 
Presb^  and  Synod;  and,  some  important  affairs  depending,  by 
reason  of  something  y^  happened,  I  could  not  go  before  y*  Synod, 
so  can't  be  there  for  some  time  before  Commenced  I  shall  write 
to  rector  and  Mr.  W — Isey ;  so  will  rest  of  ministers.  I  doubt  not 
of  your  having  a  degree,  but  whether  in  this  class  is  a  question. 
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Br.  Johnson,  who  is  here,  Bcmples  it.    I  shall  use  all  my  interest 
to  have  the  thing  accomplisht,  for  I  think  'tis  of  importance. 

^*I  long  to  see  you.  The  Lidian  interpreter,  I  hope,  will  answer 
onr  end.  If  he  will  not,  what  shall  we  do  ?  for  I  can  hear  of  no 
other.  If  yon  don't  come  down  before,  don't  fail  being  at  Com« 
menceS  Then  most  be  the  time  for  your  affair  to  be  issued^ 
when  the  trustees  are  together.  I  shall,  God  willing,  meet  you  ai 
N.  H",  then,  or  week  before.  May  the  Lord  be  ever  with  you !  Lei 
US  meet  daily  at  the  throne  of  grace.  And  0  for  the  happy  day 
when  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  to  spend  an  eternity  in  singing 
praises  to  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  in  his  own  blood.' 

To  escape  the  confusion  of  living  in  a  wigwam,  he  built  a  house 
for  himself  on  a  knoll.  He  could  not  procure  bread  within  ten  or 
fifteen  miles:  he  made  cakes  of  Indian  meal  and  fried  them.  He 
Buffered  much  by  sickness,  and  by  riding  frequently  in  winter  to 
Stockbridge  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  native  language  with  Ser« 
geant. 

In  March,  1744,'*'  the  Indians  having  removed  to  StockbridffO) 
the  Correspondents  directed  Brainerd  to  go  to  the  Forks  of  Deli^ 
ware.  At  Sheffield  he  met  a  messenger  from  East  Hampton  bearing 
a  unanimous  call  for  him.  It  was  the  fairest,  pleasantest  town  on 
the  whole  island,  and  one  of  its  largest  and  most  wealthy  parishes. 
^'When  I  heard  of  the  great  difficulties  of  that  place,  I  was  much 
conoemed  and  grieved,  and  felt  some  desire  to  comply  with  their 
request.'*  The  people  were  unanimous  in  their  desires  to  have  him 
for  their  pastor,  and  for  a  long  time  continued  their  earnest  endea- 
vours to  obtain  him. 

The  people  of  Millington,  near  his  native  place,  sent  their  mes- 
senger, very  earnestly  desiring  his  coming  among  them  on  proba* 
tion  for  settlement.  ^*  Resolved  to  go  on  still  with  the  Indian 
affair." 

On  the  8th  of  May  he  came  to  Fishkill,  and;  crossing  the  Hud- 
son, reached  Goshen  the  next  day,  and  then  across  the  woodsy 
through  a  desolate  and  hideous  country  above  New  Jersey.  He 
came,  on  the  10th,  to  a  settlement  of  Irish  and  Low-Dutch  people, 
called  The  Minnisinks,  twelve  miles  above  the  Forks. 

On  the  13th  he  came  to  Lakhauwootung,  (Lehigh,)  within  the 
Forks,  and  was  respectfully  received  by  the  king,  and  preached 
most  of  the  summer  at  his  house.  This  was  near  the  settlements 
of  Hunter,  at  Mount  Bethel,  and  Craig,  in  Allen  township. 

Among  the  Irish  were  some  that  appeared  sober  and  conQpmed 

*  The  Bey.  W.  B.  0.  Peabodj,  in  his  Life  of  Brainerd,  says  that  at  this  time  he 
sold  his  books.  Brainerd  owned  the  first  edition  of  Baxtorf 's  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
published  at  Basle  in  1646.  His  Indians  covered  it  with  otter-skins,  painted  in  the 
■tjle  of  moccasins.  It  passed  from  him  to  Jonathan  Edwards. — Reo,  Dr,  EdunnxUf 
0f  Ntw  London.  « 
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about  religion.  After  a  fortnight  spent  with  them  and  the  IndiaiM^ 
he  set  out  to  meet  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  Newark.  HaT- 
ing  preached  from  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18,  and  been  examined  on  the 
vsual  course,  and  on  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  religioiiy 
he  was  ordained  on  the  11th  of  June.  Pemberton  preached  from 
Luke  xiv.  28,  and  said,  at  the  close,  ^^We  trust  that  you  are  a 
chosen  vessel  designed  for  extensive  service  in  this  honourable 
though  difficult  employment.  We  adore  the  God  of  nature,  who 
has  furnished  you  with  such  endowments  as  suit  you  to  this  irn* 
portant  charge.  We  adore  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  for  the 
nobler  gifts  and  graces  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  we  trust  you  are 
enabled  to  engage  in  this  mission  with  an  ardent  love  to  God,  with 
a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  with  tender  eont* 
eems  for  the  souls  of  a  people  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  It  is  at  the  command  of  Christ  that  you  go  forth,  who, 
by  a  train  of  surprising  providences,  has  been  preparing  your  way 
for  this  important  embassy."  The  presbytery  universally  approvea 
of  his  trials,  and  judged  him  uncommonly  qualified  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

In  the  summer  some  of  the  Indians  manifested  serious  eoncorn, 
and  continued,  with  diligence,  afiection,  and  becoming  solicitude,  to 
seek  after  salvation,  in  July,  hearing  of  a  numW  of  Indians 
residing  at  Kanksesauchung,  f  Catasaqua,)  he  preached  to  them,  and 
they  invited  him  to  come  to  tneir  home  on  the  Susquehanna,  their 
temporary  abode  being  on  the  Indian  land  between  Biery'a  Bridge 
and  Cherry ville.*  This  invitation  gave  him  great  encouragement; 
and,  after  a  journey  to  New  England,  he  set  out,  in  October,  with 
^'  dear  brother''  Byram,  the  minister  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  and 
made  their  way,  for  three  days,  over  lofty  mountains,  deep  valleys, 
and  hideous  rocks.  His  horse  hung  one  of  her  legs  in  the  rocks: 
nothing  remained  but  to  kill  her  and  pursue  his  journey  on  foot. 
They  reached  Opeholkaupung,  (Wapwallopen,t)  visited  the  Indiana 
in  their  house,  and  preached  four  days.  The  Indians  gave  up  their 
hunting  design,  and  listened  attentively. 

On  the  way  back,  both  he  and  Byram  preached  at  the  Irish  set- 
tlement, where  was  a  numerous  congregation,  and  then  returned  to 
his  dwelling.  His  abode  was  at  Lower  Mount  Bethel,  where  his 
house  still  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century:  it 
was  then  called  Hunter's  settlement,  and,  on  the  records  of  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  Forks  North,  to  distinguish  it  from  Forks 
West,  or  Craig's  settlement,  now  known  as  Allen  township.  In 
these  places  were  Presbyterian  congregations  under  the  care  of 

*  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania. 

f  On  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  Berwick.  The  caTing-in  of  tht 
jiver-bapk  discloses  remains  of  pottery,  arrows,  &c.,  indicating  a  large  aettle- 
ment 
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New  Brnnswick  Presbytery,  which  had  been  supplied  for  Beveral 
years  with  frequent  preaching. 

.  Ten  miles  from  his  house,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  was  Ghreen- 
wich,  where  he  occasionally  preached.  Once  in  December,  in  the 
intermission,  he  got  among  the  bushes  and  cried  to  Ood  for  pardon 
of  his  deadness,  and  was  in  anguish  and  bitterness  that  he  could 
not  address  souls  with  more  compassion  and  tenderness. 

"  Lord's  Day,  February  17. — -Preached  in  the  wilderness,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  hill,  to  a  considerable  assembly  of  white  people, 
many  of  whom  came  near  twenty  miles, — ^from  Kreidersyille  to 
Martin's  Creek.  Discoursed  to  them  all  day  from  John  vii.  87 ;  in 
the  afternoon  spoke  with  great  freedom  and  fervent^.  I  think  I 
was  scarce  ever  enabled  to  offer  the  free  grace  of  God  to  perishing 
sinners  with  more  freedom  and  plainness.  Afterwards  I  was 
enabled  earnestly  to  invite  the  children  of  Gk>d  to  come  renewedly 
to  this  fountain  of  the  water  of  life,  from  whence  they  have  hereto* 
fore  derived  unspeakable  satisfaction.  There  were  many-tears  in 
the  assembly ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  there, 
convincing  poor  sinners  of  their  need  of  Christ.'' 

In  March  he  made  another  short  visit  to  New  England,*  and  on 

*  To  Rot.  BIr.  Sergeant,  in  Peabodj'e  Life  of  'Brainerd: — 

'*WooDBUBT,  (Conn.,)  15th  March,  1745. 

''Rererend  and  hononred  Sir: — ^In  Norember  last,  I  attempted  to  send  yon  a  line 
hy  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  to  inform  yon  of  the  state  of  affairs  with  ns,  and  aotualhr 
wrote ;  but,  he  leaving  New  York  an  hour  sooner  than  I  expected,  I  was  disappointeOi 
And  now  I  am  in  the  greatest  hnrry,  and  can  but  hint  at  things  I  would  otherwise 
be  a  little  more  particular  in.  As  to  my  affairs  here,  I  took  a  Journey,  last  Oc- 
tober, to  Susquehanna,  and  continued  there  some  time,  preaching  frequently  to  the 
Indians,  in  a  place  called  Opeholhaupung,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  down  the 
riTcr  from  the  place  you  formerly  visited.  I  supposed  I  had  some  encouragement 
among  them,  and  I  propose  to  visit  them  again,  about  the  middle  of  next  month, 
with  leave  of  Divine  Providence,  and  think  to  spend  most  of  the  summer  in  those 
parts,  if  a  door  opens  for  it.  There  is  one  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  way;  the 
land  these  Indians  live  upon  belongs  to  the  Six  Nations, — 1.0.,  the  Mohawks;  and 
it  is  something  doubtful  if  they  will  sulTer  a  missionary  to  come  among  their  tribu* 
taries  and  on  their  lands.  Yet  this  difficulty,  we  hope,  may  be  remoired  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  maintains  a  strict  fHendship  with  the 
Six  Nations,  whose  assistance  the  Correspondents  have  endeavoured  to  engage  in 
this  affair.  May  He  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands  open  their  hearte 
to  receive  the  gospel  t 

**I  have,  this  winter  past,  had  more  encouragement  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  than  ever  before.  A  spirit  of  seriousness  and  concern  has  seemed  to 
spread  among  them,  and  many  of  them  have  been  very  attentive,  and  desirous  of 
instruction.  But  I  have  also  met  with  many  discouragements,  so  that  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say.  Yet  I  am  not  discouraged,  but  still  hope  that  the  day  of  divine 
power  shall  come,  when  they  shall  become  a  willing  people. 

'*  I  long  to  hear  of  your  affairs,  especially  how  things  are  likely  to  turn  out  with 
respect  to  your  plan  of  a  free  boarding-school,  which  is  an  affair  much  upon  my 
heart  amidst  all  my  heavy  concerns,  and  I  can  learn  nothing,  whether  it  is  likely  to 
succeed  or  not. 

**I  fully  designed  to  have  ^ven  something  considerable  towards  promoting  that 
good  design;  but  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  give  any  thing,  or  whether  it  will  be 
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his  return  met  a  nttmber  of  nunifiters  at  Woodbridge,  coiiT«ned  ^^U 
consult  about  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  some  importaDl 
articles/' — the  preliminaries,  probably,  to  the  formatioii  of  the 
Bynod  of  New  York.  Soon  after,  he  waited  on  the  govemor,  iu 
Philadelphia,  to  obtain  leave  to  liye  at  Susquehanna,  most  of  the 
Indians  haying  removed  from  the  Forks.  This  journey  gave  him 
opportunity  to  join  with  Beatty  in  assisting  Treat  at  the  aacrameni 
at  Abingdon:  ^^the  assembly  was  sweetly  melted  by  his  preaching; 
^ores  were  in  tears;  there  was  a  most  amazing  attention,  and  it 
was  a  sweet  season  to  many." 

.  Early  in  May  he  traveUed  with  his  interpreter  to  the  Svaqna* 
lumna,  and  went  about  a  hundred  miles  up  this  river,  as  far  ai 
^hamokin,  and  preached  to  several  tribes  by  different  interpretenh 
Going  down  the  river,  he  came  to  an  island  called  Juniata,  (Dun- 
can's  Island,)  where  the  Indians  appeared  more  free  from  prqj»! 
dices  against  Christianity  than  any  others. 

Weak  and  feeble,  he  soon  after  went  to  Neshaminy  and  assisted 
Beatty  at  the  sacrament:  on  Saturday  the  crowded  audience  wts 
melted  while  he  preached.  Towards  the  close  of  the  adminiatra% 
lion  of  the  ordinance  he  discoursed  to  the  multitude  extempore, 
with  great  assistance  Ia  addressing  sinners.  The  word  was  attended 
with  amazing  power ;  perhaps  hundreds  in  that  great  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  tlu'ee  or  four  thousand,  were  much  affected,  so  that  there 
was  a  great  mourning.  On  Monday  he  preached  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  clearness,  and  some  warmth;  there  was  great  attention  and 
solemnity,  and  to  God's  people  sweet  refreshment. 

Passing  on  to  Maidenhead,  he  came  to  Cranberry  to  visit  the 
Indians  at  Crosswicks.  '^  My  body  was  feeble,  and  my  mind  scarce 
ever  so  much  discouraged  about  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  aa 
when  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey."  Wed* 
nesday,  June  19,  1745,  he  preached  to  a  few  women   and  chit 

my  duty  to  do  bo  under  present  circiimstanoes,  I  know  not  I  hare  met  with  seTenl 
losses  lately,  to  the  value  of  £60  or  £70  New  England  money.  In  particular,  I  broka 
9iy  mare's  leg  last  fall,  m  my  journey  to  Susquehanna,  and  was  obliged  to  kill  hef 
on  the  road,  and  I  oan't  get  her  place  supplied  for  £60.  And  I  have  lately  moTed  to 
have  a  colleague  or  companion  with  me,  for  my  spirits  sink  with  my  soUtary  cir» 
cumstances;  and  I  expect  to  contribute  something  to  his  maintenance,  seeing  bit 
salary  must  be  raised  wholly  in  this  country,  and  can't  be  expected  from  Scotland. 

**I  sold  my  tea-kettle  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Woodbridge,  and  an  iron  kettle  to  Mr.  T. 
W.,  both  which  amounted  to  something  more  than  four  pounds,  which  I  ordered 
them  to  pay  to  you  for  the  school.  I  hope  you  will  use  the  money  that  way;  if 
not,  you  are  welcome  to  it  for  yourselfl  I  desire  my  teapot  and  bed-tickiiig  may  b« 
improved  to  the  same  purpose. 

**  As  to  my  blankets,  I  desired  Mr.  Woodbridge  to  take  the  trouble  of  turning 
them  into  doer-skins.  If  he  has  not  done  it,  I  wish  he  would,  and  send  the  skins 
to  Mr.  Hopkins,  or,  if  it  might  be,  to  Mr.  Bellamy.  Please  to  remember  me  to 
Madam  and  all  friends.     I  am,  in  greatest  haste, 

«  Your  obedient,  humble  seryant, 

«'D.  Bbaxxkbo.** 
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fthoiild  ipend  mj  time  frmtlessly  when  we  were  together,  sinoi 
now  I  would  give  any  thing  for  one  hour ;  but  I  know  not  bat  we 
VkXkBi  defer  our  communion  and  conference  to  the  world  of  spiriteu 
O  Lord)  let  our  souls  meet  there  ere  long,  and  rejoice  for  ever  and 
€vtr.    Amen,  and  amen." 

At  New  York,  the  following  letter  from  Bellamy  was  waiting  for 
liim,  dated  March  7, 1748:— 

^  Dbarbst  Brother  : — 

^'Last  night  I  received  yours  from  Seabrook.  I  read  it,  and 
loTed  yon  «id  pitied  you,  and  felt  a  sweet  mixture  of  grief,  sor- 
row, and  joy.  You  seem  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides* 
It  was  not  firom  want  of  love  I  did  not  come  to  see  you  from  Bran** 
ford,  nor  is  it  from  want  of  love  I  don't  now  set  out  for  New  York 
to  meet  you  there^;  but,  dear  brother,  we  must  travel  far  asundor^ 
ttio',  by  your  letter,  I  see  'tis  thro'  much  the  same  wilderness.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  in  the  same  blessed  world  at  last.  All  voor 
sore  conflicts  do  and  will  work  for  your  good ;  only  keep  on.  follow* 
ing  after  the  Lord,  and  verily  he  will  be  kind:  Isa.  zl.  81.  I  have 
beard  that  there  is  a  great  inclination  among  some  of  the  Indians 
above  Susquehanna,  to  receive  y*  gospel,  tho'  at  that  place  I  best 
y  are  much  prejudiced,  and  are  very  surly.  John  Mac,  the  Mora- 
vian preacher,  has  been  in  all  those  parts,  and,  as  he  tells  me,  (I  saw 
Um  last  week,)  has  strangely  got  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indians* 
But,  by-the-way,  I  fear  he  is  not  sound  in  his  principles :  he  would 
not  talk  very  plain,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  he  seemed  to  hold 
universal  redemption,  free-will,  and  that  the  essence  of  faith  is  a 
persuasion  of  the  love  of  Christ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  more  taken 
with  the  blood  and  wounds  of  Christ  than  with  Christ  himself,  and 
seemed  to  talk  as  if  a  law-work  was  not  so  very  needful,  but  all 
8inn«rs  have  to  do  is  to  believe;  but  yet  I  might  misunderstand 
him.  I  can't  but  hope  he  is  a  Christian;  and  yet  he  talks  just  aS 
other  Moravians  that  I  saw  at  New  York ;  but,  the  truth  is,  the 
Moravians  puszel  me  more  than  any  people  I  ever  met  with. 
•  •  •  •  In  general,  I  have  had  a  sweet  winter,  loose  from  the 
World,  had  clearness  and  freedom  in  writing ;  yet  many  times  I  have 
l>eeii  so  deserted  for  days  together,  that  I  wonder  I  should  ever  pre* 

tend  to  write May  Gt>d  always  be  with  us,  and  teach 

Us,  and  humble  us,  and  bring  us  to  his  kingdom  at  last    I  love  Toa 
4early  in  the  Lord  Jesus.    All  our  Christians  love  you  dearly. ' 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  March  19,  Brainerd  rode  to  Newark, 
Wkud  had  some  sweetness  in  conversation  with  Burr,  and  in  prayinff 
"together.  He  preached  next  day:  **God  gave  me  assistance  and 
•weetness.  and  enabled  me  to  speak  with  real  tenderness,  love,  and 
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impartiality.  In  the  evening  preached  agun,  and  of  a  truth  Ood 
was  pleased  to  assist  a  poor  worm.  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with 
life,  power,  and  passionate  desire  of  the  edification  of  God's  people^ 
and  with  some  power  to  sinners." 

On  Monday  he  went  to  Woodbridge,  met  with  the  Correspond- 
ents, who  ordered  him  to  go  to  a  number  of  Indians,  among  whom 
was  a  hopeful  prospect  of  success,  at  Kaunaumeek,  ^*in  the  woods 
between  Albany  and  Stockbridge/'  He  wrote  to  Bellamy  from 
Scaticoke,  March  26,  1748  :— 

^<  My  Dsarest  Brothbr  : — 

^^When  I  received  your  last  letter  in  N.  York,  which  I  imme> 
diately  answered,  I  was  so  wholly  engrossed  and  confused  that  I 
wholly  omitted  mentioning  some  things  you  inquired  of  me, — vis.: 
when  I  expected  to  see  New  England  again.  I  could  not  then 
have  guessed  that  I  should  see  any  part  of  it  so  soon,  as  I  find  div. 
providence  has  brought  me  just  to  the  borders  of  it.  Div.  provi- 
dence has  strangely  and  unexpectedly  changed  my  (course,  bo  that, 
instead  of  going  among  the  Delaware  Indians  and  SusquehannaSi 
I  am  going  to  a  tribe  of  'era  near  Albany ;  as  nigh  as  I  can  learn, 
about  18  miles  northeast  from  Albany ;  for  the  Commissioners  are 
not  willing  I  should  go  among  t'other  Indians  while  they  are  sus- 
pected of  contention  with  the  English ;  and,  knowing  I  must  come 
near,  if  not  thro'  some  part  of  New  England  in  my  journey  to  the 
Indians  near  Albany,  my  soul  long'd  exceedingly  to  see  you  by  the 
way,  to  communicate  some  things  to  you  respecting  religion,  and  to 
mourn  with  you  over  Zion,  while  labouring  under  so  many  unhappy 
burdens.  0,  I  long'd,  I  long'd  for  it  exceedingly ;  but  the  Lord 
has  disappointed  me.  May  I  learn  to  be  resigned!  Howev^,  m 
hope  to  see  you,  tho'  I  was  detained  in  the  Jerseys  and  York  till 
past  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  last,  before  I  could  get  out  of  the  city, 
and  tho'  I  had  determined  to  be  with  these  Indians  at  Scatieoke^ 
near  Kent,  on  the  Sabbath,  yet  I  hoped  to  ride  so  hard  as  to  save 
a  little  time  to  see  you.  Aco''  I  rode  near  50  miles  after  10  on 
Thursday,  and  yesterday  designed  to  reach  your  place  before  I 
slept,  which  would  have  been  something  above  50  miles  more,  and 
so  to  have  spent  this  day  while  noon  with  you,  and  then  have  come 
to  N.  Milford,  and  so  to  these  Indians :  but  coming  to  Danbury 
yesterday,  I  heard  that  you  were  certainly  set  out  for  Boston,  and 
so  my  heart  sunk,  and  almost  died,  and  I  felt  almost  tured  to  death, 
and  so  tarried  there  last  night,  and  to-day  am  come  hither ;  and 
the  Lord  knows  all  my  sorrows  of  heart  and  heavy  burdens.  I 
never  wanted  to  see  yofh  as  I  do  now,  to  unbosom  my  griefs  and 
fears  to  you  respecting  the  cause  of  God.  0,  how  is  the  interest 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  attacked  on  every  side!  God  only 
knows  what  will  be  the  issue  and  event  of  aU  the  dark  and  threat- 
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ening  aspeete  relating  to  religions  matters.  But,  dear  brother,  let 
lis  watch  and  pray  without  ceasing,  that  Ood  would  enable  tit 

to  conduct  piously  and  judiciously  in  this  difScult  day I 

belieye  Antinomianism  is  likely  to  preirail  in  many  parts  of  the 
land;  but,  dear  brother,  'tis  a  tender  point  to  touch;  we  had  need 
be  Tery  cautious  in  thinking  of  and  treating  with  others  that  don't 
feel  as  we  do.  Our  frames  and  feelings  alter  and  vary  almost  eyery 
day,  so  that  I  scarce  know  what  to  make  of  myself  sometimes. 
Let  us  then,  my  dearest  brother,  put  on  utmost  tenderness,  love, 
meekness,  humility,  and  candour ;  and  loye  our  enemies  to  death, 
(for  that's  a  weapon  they  can't  withstand,)  and  let  us  loye  all  that 
d<m't  think  as  we  do,  eyen  our  enemies.  So  shall  we  be  the  children 
c{  our  heayenly  Father:  Matt.  y.  45. 

^*  P.S.  I  shall  not  be  aboye  18  or  20  miles  from  Mr.  Sergeant.  I 
should  greatly  rejoice  if  you  could  come  up  and  see  me ;  it  might 

Ksibly  be  much  for  our  assistance  and  comfort  in  our  way  towards 
n :  but  if  not,  I  beseech  you,  dear  brother,  not  to  yex  yourseUT 
so  much  with  the  blazing  hypocrites,  for  they  roar  at  you  now  yery 
much. 

^The  Lord  be  with  you  foreyer,  and  make  you  a  pilgrim  all  the 
while  you  liye  in  y*  world.'* 

Sereeant  was  a  natiye  of  Newark,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  com- 
menced his  labours  at  Stockbridge  in  1785;  he  had  not  much  sue- 
oess,  haying  neyer  acquired  the  use  of  the  Indian  language,  though 
lie  laboured  assiduously.  His  adyice  was  that  Brainerd  shoiud 
master  the  language  so  far  as  to  write  it  and  understand  it  when 
spoken,  but  should  communicate  with  the  people  through  an  inter- 
preter, and  teach  the  Lidian  children  the  English  language  by  the 
aid  of  schoolmasters.     He  .died  in  1749. 

The  Indians*  to  whom  Brainerd  ministered  liyed  about  fiye  miles 

Iiorthwest  of  New  Lebanon,  on  the  road  to  Albany :  the  place  is  now 

filled  Brainerd's  Bridee,  a  toll-bridge  haying  been  built  across  the 

JKayaderoeseras  Creek  by  a  person  of  that  name.    The  Indians  dwelt 

in  the  meadow  at  some  distance  below  the  bridge.    In  1828  there 

"Were  traoes  of  their  dwellings,  orchard,  and  burying-place.     The 

white  people  spoke  only  Low  Dutch ;  a  Scottish  Highlander 

the  only  person  with  whom  Brainerd  could  conyerse.     The 

Indians  receiyed  him  kindly,  and  were  seriously  attentiye  to  his 

instructions ;  two  appeared  under  concern,  and  one  told  him,  pri- 

^Vately,  that  her  heart  had  cried  since  she  heard  him  first.     His 

interpreter  was  an  ingenious  Indian,  who  had  been  taught  by  Mr. 

Sergeant,  understood  both  English  and  Indian  yery  well,  and  wrote 

^— — ^— ^M^— ^—i  I  ■  1 

*  S.  S.  Pwight:  Bdwardt'8  Worin. 
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a  good  hand.  To  instrnct  himself  he  translated  English  disooarsM 
into  Indian  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  as  near  verbatim  as  the 
sense  admittea,  and  observed  strictly  how  they  nse  words,  and  what 
construction  they  will  bear.  He  also  composed  several  forms  of 
prayer  suited  to  their  capacities  and  circimistances,  and,  translating 
them  into  their  language,  prayed  with  them  in  their  own  tongue; 
by  translating  several  psalms,  ^^we  were  soon  after  able  to  sing  m 
the  worship  of  Gt>d." 

In  June  he  visited  the  Correspondents,  and  they  granted  his 
request  to  set  up  a  school,  and  appointed  his  interpreter  the  teacher. 
He  then  went  to  New  Haven  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
rector,  and  soon  after  renewed  the  attempt.  In  the  fall  he  attended 
the  Commencement,  and  consulted  Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  hs 
met  for  the  first  time :  the  Correspondents  sent  Burr  to  solicit  that 
his  degree  might  be  given  him.  He  prepared  a  most  humble  and 
ample  acknowledgment.  The  authorities  were  so  far  satisfied  tint 
they  offered  ta  give  him  the  degree  if  he  would  reside  a  twelve- 
month  in  the  college.  The  Correspondents  would  not  consent  to 
this,  and,  though  earnest  application  was  made,  the  faculty  would 
accept  of  nothing  else.  "I  was  witness,"  says  Edwards,  ^^to  tiia 
very  Christian  spirit  he  showed  at  that  time;"  the  trial  was  the 

freatcr,  since,  but  for  the  displeasure  of  the  heads  of  the  college^ 
e  would  have  taken  the  highest  honours. 
Burr  wrote  to  him  May,  16,  1748, . "  I  rec*  yours  of  Ap^  fi^ 
which  was  refreshing  to  me.  I  bless  Qoi  he  gave  you  so  muck 
favour  with  Mr.  Sergeant.  I  was  not  a  little  concerned  aboot 
the  entertainment  you  would  meet  with  from  him.  'Tis  blessed 
news  y^  God  inclines  the  hearts  of  y*  Indians  to  receive  and  hear 
you.  I  pray  and  trust  you  may  see  y*  fruit  of  your  labours  to 
your  abundant  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  If  God  should  make  yon 
mstrumental  in  turning  many  of  these  poor  benighted  souls  fraa 
darkness  to  light,  how  will  it  abundantly  compensate  for  all  the 
hardships  and  tryals  you  meet  with !  My  heart  sometimes  mourns 
for  you  on  account  of  your  outward  difficulties ;  but  I  haye  more 
reason  to  rejoice  with  you  for  the  consolations  of  God,  which  are 
not  small,  I  trust,  to  your  souls.  I  wonder  with  you  y^  any  Chris- 
tian  sh"^  love  the  o ;  and  yet  my  foolish  heart  is  onen  running  after 
it,  though  it  always  gets  a  wound  and  a  smart  for  it.  O  thai  I 
was  wholly  dead  to  it,  y*  I  might  live  only  to  God!  When  will  it 
once  be  ?     D'  Br.,  pray  for  me. 

^^  The  ministers  forbid  my  going  to  N.  England,  by  reason  of  y* 


to  rector  and  Mr.  W — Isey ;  so  will  rest  of  ministers.     I  doubt  not 
of  your  having  a  degree,  but  whether  in  this  class  is  a  question. 
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Br.  Jolmson,  who  is  here,  scmples  it.    I  shall  use  all  my  interest 
to  haye  the  thing  aocomplisht,  for  I  think  'tis  of  importance. 

**I  long  to  see  you.  The  Lidian  interpreter,  I  hope,  will  answer 
our  end.  If  he  will  not,  what  shall  we  do  ?  for  I  can  hear  of  no 
other.  If  yon  don't  come  down  before,  don't  fail  being  at  Com« 
menoe^  Then  must  be  the  time  for  your  affair  to  be  issued^ 
when  the  trustees  are  together.  I  shall,  Ood  willing,  meet  you  at 
N.  H%  then,  or  week  before.  May  the  Lord  be  ever  with  youl  Lei 
US  meet  daily  at  the  throne  of  grace.  And  0  for  the  happy  day 
when  we  shall  meet  in  heayen,  to  spend  an  eternity  in  sinking 
praises  to  him  that  loyed  us,  and  washed  us  in  his  own  blood.' 

To  escape  the  confusion  of  living  in  a  wigwam,  he  built  a  house 
fSor  himself  on  a  knoll.  He  could  not  procure  bread  within  ten  of 
fifteen  miles:  he  made  cakes  of  Indian  meal  and  fried  them.  He 
■nffered  much  by  sickness,  and  by  riding  frequently  in  winter  to 
Stockbiidge  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  native  language  with  Ser- 
geant. 

In  March,  1744,*  the  Indians  having  removed  to  Stockbridfe, 
the  Correspondents  directed  Brainerd  to  go  to  the  Forks  of  Dela- 
ware. At  Sheffield  he  met  a  messenger  from  East  Hampton  bearing 
a  unanimous  call  for  him.  It  was  the  fairest,  pleasantest  town  on 
the  whole  island,  and  one  of  its  largest  and  most  wealthy  parishes. 
^'When  I  heard  of  the  great  difficmties  of  that  place,  I  was  much 
eonoemed  and  grieyed,  and  felt  some  desire  to  comply  with  theijf 
request.'*  The  people  were  unanimous  in  their  desires  to  haye  him 
for  their  pastor,  and  for  a  long  time  continued  their  earnest  endea- 
vours to  obtain  him. 

The  people  of  Millington,  near  his  native  place,  sent  their  mes- 
senger, very  earnestly  desiring  his  coming  among  them  on  proba* 
tion  for  settlement.  ^*  Resolved  to  go  on  still  with  the  Indian 
affair." 

On  the  8th  of  May  he  came  to  Fishkill,  and;  crossing  the  Hud- 
son, reached  Goshen  the  next  day,  and  then  across  the  woods^ 
through  a  desolate  and  hideous  country  above  New  Jersey.  He 
came,  on  the  10th,  to  a  settlement  of  Irish  and  Low-Dutch  people, 
called  The  Minnisinks,  twelve  miles  aboye  the  Forks. 

On  the  13th  he  came  to  Lakhauwootung,  (Lehigh,)  within  the 
Forks,  and  was  respectfully  received  by  the  king,  and  preached 
most  of  the  summer  at  his  house.  This  was  near  the  settlements 
of  Hunter,  at  Mount  Bethel,  and  Craig,  in  Allen  township. 

Among  the  Irish  were  some  that  appeared  sober  and  conq^med 

*  The  Bey.  W.  B.  0.  Peabodj,  in  his  Life  of  Brainerd,  says  that  at  this  time  he 
fold  his  books.  Brainerd  owned  the  first  edition  of  Baxtorf 's  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
published  at  Basle  in  1645.  His  Indians  covered  it  with  otter-skins,  painted  in  the 
■tjle  of  moccasins.  It  passed  Irom  him  to  Jonathan  Edwards. — Rev,  Dr,  Edward^ 
of  New  Limdan. 
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about  religion.  After  a  fortnight  spent  with  them  and  the  Indiant, 
he  set  out  to  meet  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  Newark.  Hay- 
ing preached  from  Acts  zxyi.  lY,  18,  and  been  examined  on  the 
vsual  conrse,  and  on  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion, 
he  was  ordained  on  the  11th  of  June.  Pemberton  preached  Irom 
Luke  xiy.  28,  and  said,  at  the  close,  ^^We  trust  that  you  are  a 
chosen  yessel  designed  for  extensiye  seryice  in  this  honourable 
tiiough  difficult  employment.  We  adore  the  God  of  nature,  who 
has  furnished  you  with  such  endowments  as  suit  you  to  this  im- 
portant charge.  We  adore  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  for  the 
nobler  gifts  and  graces  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  we  trust  you  an 
enabled  to  engage  in  this  mission  with  an  ardent  Ioto  to  Giod,  with 
a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  with  tender  con« 
eems  for  the  souls  of  a  people  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  It  is  at  the  command  of  Christ  that  you  go  forth,  who, 
by  a  train  of  surprising  proyidences,  has  been  preparing  your  way 
for  this  important  embassy."  The  presbytery  uniyersalfy  mproyed 
of  his  trials,  and  judged  him  uncommonly  qualified  for  toe  work 
of  the  ministry. 

In  the  summer  some  of  the  Indians  manifested  serious  concern, 
and  continued,  with  diligence,  affection,  and  becoming  solicitude,  to 
seek  after  salyation.  In  July,  hearing  of  a  number  of  TniliAng 
residing  at  Kanksesauchung,  f  Catasaqua,)  he  preached  to  them,  and 
they  inyited  him  to  come  to  tneir  home  on  the  Susquehanna,  their 
temporary  abode  being  on  the  Indian  land  between  Biery's  Bridge 
and  Cherry ville.*  This  inyitation  gaye  him  great  encouragement; 
and,  after  a  journey  to  New  England,  he  set  out,  in  October,  with 
f '  dear  brother''  Byram,  the  minister  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  and 
made  their  way,  for  three  days,  oyer  lofty  mountains,  deep  yalleys, 
and  hideous  rocks.  His  horse  hung  one  of  her  legs  in  the  rocks: 
nothing  remained  but  to  kill  her  and  pursue  his  journey  on  foot. 
They  reached  Opeholkaupung,  (Wapwallopen,t)  yisited  the  Indians 
in  their  house,  and  preached  four  days.  The  Indians  gaye  up  thdr 
hunting  design,  and  listened  attentiyely. 

On  the  way  back,  both  he  and  Byram  preached  at  the  Irish  set- 
tlement, where  was  a  numerous  congregation,  and  then  returned  to 
his  dwelling.  His  abode  was  at  Lower  Mount  Bethel,  where  his 
house  still  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century:  it 
was  then  called  Hunter's  settlement,  and,  on  the  records  of  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  Forks  North,  to  distinguish  it  from  Forks 
West,  or  Craig's  settlement,  now  known  as  Allen  township.  In 
these  places  were  Presbyterian  congregations  under  the  care  of 


*  Northampton  county,  PennsyWania. 
f  On  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  abore  Berwick.    The  caTing-in  of  the 
H^er-bapk  discloses  remains  of  pottery,  arrows,  &€.,  indioiktuig  a  large  eettle- 


ment 
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New  Bnmswick  Presbytery,  which  had  been  supplied  for  sereral 
years  with  frequent  preaching. 

.  Ten  miles  from  his  house,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  was  Green* 
wich,  where  he  occasionally  preached.  Once  in  December,  in  the 
intermission,  he  got  amon^  the  bushes  and  cried  to  Ood  for  pardon 
of  his  deadness,  and  was  m  anguish  and  bitterness  that  he  could 
not  address  souls  with  more  compassion  and  tenderness. 

*^  Lord's  Day,  February  17. — -Preached  in  the  wilderness,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  hill,  to  a  considerable  assembly  of  white  people, 
many  of  whom  came  near  twenty  miles, — ^from  Ejreidersyille  to 
Martin's  Greek.  Discoursed  to  them  all  day  from  John  vii.  87 ;  in 
the  afternoon  spoke  with  great  freedom  and  fervency.  I  thixik  I 
was  scarce  ever  enabled  to  ofier  the  free  grace  of  God  to  perishing 
sinners  with  more  freedom  and  plainness.  Afterwards  I  was 
enabled  earnestly  to  invite  the  children  of  Gt>d  to  come  renewedly 
to  this  fountain  of  the  water  of  life,  from  whence  they  have  hereto* 
fore  derived  unspeakable  satisfaction.  There  were  many^tears  in 
the  assembly ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  there, 
convincing  poor  sinners  of  their  need  of  Christ." 
In  Blarch  he  made  another  short  visit  to  New  England,*  and  on 

*  To  R«r.  BIr.  Sergeant,  in  Peabodj'B  Life  of  Brainerd: — 

"WOODBUBT,  (COKH.,)  15th  MftTOh,  1745. 

''Rererend  and  hononred  Sir : — ^In  Norember  last,  I  attempted  to  send  yon  a  line 
bj  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  to  inform  yon  of  the  state  of  affairs  with  ns,  and  aotoalhr. 
wrote ;  but,  he  leaving  New  York  an  hour  sooner  thim  I  expected,  I  was  disi4[>pointedL 
And  now  I  am  in  the  greatest  hurry,  and  can  but  hint  at  tilings  I  would  otherwise 
be  a  little  more  particular  in.  As  to  my  affairs  here,  I  took  a  Journey,  last  Oo- 
tober,  to  Susquehanna,  and  continued  there  some  time,  preaching  frequently  to  the 
Indians,  in  a  place  called  Opeholhaupung,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  down  tha 
riTer  from  the  place  you  formerly  visited.  I  supposed  I  had  some  enoourag^menl 
among  them,  and  I  propose  to  visit  them  again,  about  the  middle  of  next  month, 
with  leave  of  Divine  Providence,  and  think  to  spend  most  of  the  summer  in  those 
parts,  if  a  door  opens  for  it.  There  is  one  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  way;  the 
land  these  Indians  live  upon  belongs  to  the  Six  Nations, — ^1.0.,  the  Mohawks;  and 
it  is  something  doubtful  if  they  will  suffer  a  missionary  to  come  among  their  tribu* 
taries  and  on  their  lands.  Yet  this  difficulty,  we  hope,  may  be  remoi^  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  maintains  a  strict  fHendship  with  the 
Six  Nations,  whose  assistance  the  Correspondents  have  endeavoured  to  engage  ia 
tills  affair.  May  He  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands  open  their  hearts 
to  receive  the  gospel  t 

<*I  have,  this  winter  past,  had  more  encouragement  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  than  ever  before.  A  spirit  of  seriousness  and  concern  has  seemed  to 
spread  among  them,  and  many  of  them  have  been  very  attentive,  and  desirous  of 
instruction.  But  I  have  also  met  with  many  discouragements,  so  that  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say.  Yet  I  am  not  discouraged,  but  still  hope  that  the  day  of  divine 
power  shall  come,  when  they  shall  become  a  willing  people. 

*'  I  long  to  hear  of  your  affairs,  especially  how  things  are  likely  to  turn  out  with 
respect  to  your  plan  of  a  free  boarding-school,  which  is  an  affair  much  upon  my 
heart  amidst  all  my  heavy  concerns,  and  I  can  learn  nothing,  whether  it  is  likely  to 
succeed  or  not. 

**I  fully  designed  to  have  ^ven  something  considerable  towards  promoting  that 
good  design;  but  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  give  any  thing,  or  whether  it  will  be 
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his  return  met  a  mtmber  of  nunifiters  at  Woodbridge,  conyeoed  ^^to 
consult  about  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  some  important 
articles/' — the  preliminaries,  probably,  to  the  formation  of  the 
Bynod  of  New  York.  Soon  liter,  he  waited  on  the  goyemor,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  obtain  leaye  to  live  at  Sosqnehanna,  most  of  tho 
Indians  haying  remoyed  from  the  Forks.  This  journey  gaye  him 
opportunity  to  join  with  Beatty  in  assisting  Treat  at  the  saeramenl 
at  Abingdon:  ^'the  assembly  was  sweetly  melted  by  his  preaching; 
scores  were  in  tears;  there  was  a  most  amazing  attention,  and  it 
was  a  sweet  season  to  many/' 

.  Early  in  May  he  trayelled  with  bis  interpreter  to  the  Siiaqn^ 
luuuia,  and  went  about  a  hundred  miles  up  this  riyer,  as  far  ta 
^hamokin,  and  preached  to  seyeral  tribes  by  different  interpreters. 
Qoing  down  the  riyer,  he  came  to  an  island  called  Juniata,  (Dun- 
can's Island,)  where  the  Indians  appeared  more  free  from  prqj«» 
dices  against  Christianity  than  any  others. 

Weak  and  feeble,  he  soon  after  went  to  Neshaminy  and  assisted 
Beatty  at  the  sacrament:  on  Saturday  the  crowded  audience  wsa 
melted  while  he  preached.  Towards  the  close  of  the  administra^ 
lion  of  the  ordinance  he  discoursed  to  the  multitude  extempore, 
with  great  assistance  vi  addressing  sinners.  The  word  was  attended 
with  amazing  power ;  perhaps  hundreds  in  that  great  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  tlu'ee  or  four  thousand,  were  much  affected,  so  that  there 
Uras  a  great  mourning.  On  Monday  he  preached  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  clearness,  and  some  warmth;  there  was  great  attention  and 
solemnity,  and  to  God's  people  sweet  refreshment. 

Passing  on  to  Maidenhead,  he  came  to  Cranberry  to  yisit  the 
Xndians  at  Crosswicks.  *^My  body  was  feeble,  and  my  mind  scarce 
eyer  so  much  discouraged  about  the  conyersion  of  the  Indians  as 
when  I  made  mv  first  yisit  to  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey."  Wed- 
nesday, June  id,  1745,  he  preached  to  a  few  women   and  chit 

my  duty  to  do  BO  under  present  oiroamstances,  I  know  not  I  hare  met  with  seTenl 
liMses  lately,  to  the  Talue  of  £60  or  £70  New  Engl&nd  money.  In  pardcnlar,  I  hnkm 
917  mare's  leg  last  fall,  in  my  journey  to  Susquehanna,  and  was  obliged  to  kUI  haf 
on  the  road,  and  I  oan't  get  her  place  supplied  for  £60.  And  I  haye  lately  moTed  to 
hftTe  a  colleague  or  companion  with  me,  for  my  spirits  sink  with  my  solitary  oir* 
oumstances ;  and  I  expect  to  contribute  something  to  his  maintenance,  seeing  hii 
salary  must  be  raised  wholly  in  this  country,  and  can't  be  expected  trcm  Scotland. 

**I  sold  my  tea-kettle  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Woodbridge,  and  an  iron  kettle  to  BIr.  T. 
W.,  both  which  amounted  to  something  more  than  four  pounds,  which  I  ordered 
them  to  pay  to  you  for  the  school.  I  hope  you  will  use  the  mon^y  that  way;  if 
not,  you  are  welcome  to  it  for  yourselfl  I  desire  my  teapot  and  bed-ticking  may  b« 
improved  to  the  same  purpose. 

**A8  to  my  blankets,  I  desired  Mr.  Woodbridge  to  take  the  trouble  of  turning 
them  into  doer-skins.  If  he  has  not  done  it^  I  wish  he  would,  and  send  the  skins 
to  Mr.  Hopkins,  or,  if  it  might  be,  to  Mr.  Bellamy.  Please  to  remember  me  to 
Madam  and  all  friends.     I  am,  in  greatest  haste, 

«  Your  obedient,  humble  serrant, 

'*D.  Braiskbp." 
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dr^:  the  women  readily  set  oat,  and  travelled ien  or  fifteen  milei 
to  give  notice  of  his  preaching  next  day.  Numbers  were  gathered} 
he  preaohed  twice.  On  Saturday  the  power  of  God  evidently  at- 
tended the  word:  thirty  were  present,  and  several  were  brought 
under  great  conoem,  and  wept.  Having  preached  on  the  first  thre0 
days  of  the  week,  they  desired  him  to  preach  twice ;  and  he  did  so 
en  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  on  the  Sabbath  and  Monday.  This 
encouraging  readiness  to  receive  instruction,  seems  to  have  been  the 
eflfect  of  the  conviction  which  one  or  two  of  them  met  with  at  the 
Forks,  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  show  their  friends  the  evil 
of  idolatrv.  The  like  happy  appearances  cheered  him  at  the 
Forks,  ana  on  the  21st  of  July  he  baptized  his  interpreter  and  hii 
wife:  he  had  been  awakened  while  hearing  Brainerd  preach  to  ^e 
whites,  in  Jnly,  1744.  He  was'  about  Sty  years  old,  and  was 
named  Moses  Finda  Fautaurv. 

Returning  to  Crosswicka,  he  found  that  the  labours  and  endear* 
yours  of  William  Tennent  had  much  promoted  the  convictions  of 
the  people.  A  surprising  concern  appeared  under  Brainerd*s  first 
sermon:  out  of  twenty  audults,  scarce  two  had  dry  eyes. 

Fifty  persons  accompanied  him  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra* 
ment  at  Cranberry,  and  were  much  afiected ;  but  especially  on  the 
Monday  ^Uhey  were  universally  engaged  about  their  soul's  con?* 
oems.     One  woman  obtained  comfort." 

On  Tuesday,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  but  their  attention,  till^ 
near  the  close  of  his  discourse,  scarcely  three  in  forty  could  restrain 
tears  and  bitter  cries :  they  seemed  in  an  agony  to  obtain  an  interest 
in  Christ.  ^^The  more  I  invited  them  to  come  to  Christ,  the  more 
their  distress  was  aggravated,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  come.'' 

The  next  day,  some  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  cryins  incessantly  for 
mercy:  persons  from  remote  places,  as  soon  as  tney  came,  were 
awakened. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fcniowing,  the  power  of  Ood  seemed 
to  descend  on  the  assembly  like  a  mighty,  rushing  wind,  bearing 
down  all  before  it.  Old  people  and  little  children,  the  boaster  and 
the  drunkard,  the  conjurer  and  the  murderer,  were  bowed  down 
with  concern  together.  McKnight,  of  Cranberry,  was  present,  and 
says,  '^  While  Mr.  Brainerd  urged  upon  them  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  speedy  closure  with  Christ,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  con- 
ceal their  distress.  This  prompted  the  pious  to  gather  the  di^* 
persed  congregation  together,  who  soon  seemed  to  be  in  the 
greatest  extremity,  begging  for  mercy,  and  some  unable  to  rise. 
A  white  person,  seeing  this,  was,  I  trust,  by  means  of  it,  savingly 
brought  to  Christ.  Indeed,  so  extraordinary  was  the  concern,  that 
I  am  ready  to  conclude  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  convince 
an  atheist  that  the  Lord  was  there.''  Through  the  week  he 
labo)ired  ceaselessly,  and  each  day  was  a  day  of  the  Son  of  man. 
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for  attempting  to  please  myself  with  any  thing  short  of  Gh>d 

However,  I  am  persuaded  that  God  has  done  and  will  do  me  good 
by  these  trials.  Nothing  could  ever  have  shown  me  so  much  of 
my  insufiBciency  to  make  myself  happy ;  that  our  blessedneee  it 
not,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  and  of  ourselves,  but  from  Ood  alone^— * 
as  these  dispensations  have  done.  Nothing  kills  cursed  pride  and 
self-conceit  like  it.  Nothing  destroys  a  positive,  confident,  dog- 
matical spirit  like  it.  So  that,  seeing  we  are  dark  and  benighted 
and  so  infinitely  vile  and  ignorant,  instead  of  saying,  ^  I  know,' 
and  ^  I  know  as  sure  as  God  lives,'  &c.,  we  shall  be  ready  to  say^ 
^I  don't  know;'  'I  am  a  poor,  dark,  ignorant,  benighted  worm;' 
^Ob,  the  Lord  only  knows.'  Further:  nothing  makea  me  so 
tender  towards  all  mankind  in  general,  and  towarois  those  we  hope 
to  be  our  fellow-Christians  in  particular,  though  they  uid  wd 
differ  widely  in  sentiment  in  some  respects. .  This  I  biaye  found 
by  experience,  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  late,  when  I  have  had 
any  dawn  of  divine  light,  so  that  I  could  even  love  a  cloee,  refined 
hypocrite,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  nauseous  actions. .  But,  dearest 
brother,  I  am  afraid  of  extremes  everywhere.  I  fear  whether  yon 
and  I  haven't  been  too  dogmatical  with  regard  to  our  own  frames 
and  feelings ;  i.e.  set  them  up  as  standards,  at  least  too  much  to 
try  others  by,  though  I  don't  dare  to  say  we  have;  but  what  I 
see  more  ana  more  is,  that  God  don't  deal  with  all  his  children  as 

with  me My  soul  has  undergone  inexpressible  anguish 

yesterday  and  to-day;  'and  the  greatness  of  my  work  lies  like 
mountains  of  lead  upon  me,  though  I  had  much  rather  go  than 
tarry  in  these  parts,  and  I'd  rather  die  than  go  or  stay;  not  be- 
cause death  is  desirable,  as  sometimes ;  but,  dearest  brother,  if 
there  is  an  object  of  pity  on  earth,  and  one  that  needs  the  prayers 
of  all  God's  people,  'tis  I,  at  present.  Oh,  therefore,  pray  for  me,- 
and  tell  your  dear  Christians  to  pray  for  me,  that  God  would  go 
with  me  and  help  me ;  for,  at  present,  I  don't  desire  the  Tndiana 
should  be  converted,  and  yet  I  can't  but  go  among  'em. 

'^  I  expect  to  tarry  four  or  five  weeks  at  East  Hampton,  before  I 
ffo  to  York.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  write  to  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  and  enclose  a  letter  in  his  for  me,  and  do  take  some  care  of 
brother  Greenman,  my  scholar,  for  I  can't  hear  a  word  from  him, 
though  I  have  wrote  to  him :  and  when  you  write  to  me  at  York, 
let  me  know  where  he  is,  and  how  he  is.  So,  dear,  dear  brother, 
wishing  you  well  for  time  and  eternity,  and  hoping,  after  a  few 
gloomy  days  more,  to  meet  you  in  that  world  where  sin  and  sorrow 
is  eternally  banished,  I  remain  your  benighted  but  very  affection- 
ate brother,  David  Beaikbrd. 

'^  F.S.  Dear  Brother  : — I  long  to  see  you  more  than  any  friend 
on  earth,  to  converse  with  you  of  some  dear  topics.    I  wonder  wt< 
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these  people,  and  so  smiled  upon  them  m  relatidn  to  their  aoquiro* 
ment  of  knowledge  human  and  divine.  There  is  still  an  appear^ 
ance  of  the  power  of  divine  graee,  a  desirable  degree  of  tender«> 
ness,  religions  affection,  and  devotion,  in  our  assemblies.  In  eleven 
months,  tnurty-eight  adults  and  thurty-seven  infants  were  baptized; 
They  have  inquired  concerning  the  doctrines,  to  obtain  light  and 
insight  into  them,  and  have  manifested  a  clear  understanding  of 
ihem.  They  took  pains  and  appeared  remarkably  apt  in  learning  to 
sing  psalm-tunes,  and  are  able  to  sing  becomingly  in  the  worship  ot 
God.  They  were  never  put  to  any  more  trouble  for  their  debts; 
Some  charged  Brainerd  with  striving  to  set  them  on  murdering  the 
whites,  and  others  attributed  his  compassion  to  the  most  abomina* 
ble  and  vile  motives.  ^^  From  a  view  of  these  things,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  providing 
BO  full  and  authentic  a  commission  for  the  undertaking  and  carry* 
ing  on  of  this  work." 

Tennent  attested  Brainerd's  narrative.  '^I  have  been  much 
conversant  with  the  Indians  at  their  own  place  and  in  my  own 

?ari8h,  where  they  generally  convene  for  worship  in  his  absence, 
'heir  conversation  hath  often  refreshed  my  soid.  It  is  my  opi* 
nion  that  the  change  in  them  has  been  wrought  by  God,  through  a 
clear,  heart-affecting  sense  of  its  being  their  reasonable  service." 
McEjiight  said,  ^^  I  have  frequently  beheld  with  pleasing  wonder 
what  I  am  inclined  to  believe  were  the  effects  of  God's  almighty 
power  accompanying  his  own  truths.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging,  they  may  be  proposed  as  examples  of  piety  and  godliness 
to  all  the  white  people  around  them." 

Amid  these  glorious  scenes,  his  outward  man  was  perishing  un« 
aware  to  him.  He  administered  the  communion  for  the  third  time 
to  his  flock  on  the  13th  of  July.  Thirty-one  Indians  partook.  Most 
of  them  were  sweetly  melted  and  refreshed :  there  was  scarcely  an  eve 
dry  when  he  took  off  the  linen  and  showed  them  the  symbols  of  the  • 
broken  body.  The  afternoon  was  a  season  of  much  enlargement 
and  tenderness.     ^^  God  crowned  the  assembly  with  his  presence." 

In  his  last  journey  to  the  Susquehanna,  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  across  the  country  through  the  white  settlements,  to  avoid  the 
huge  mountains  and  ludeous  wilderness  of  the  nearest  route.  Havr 
ing  assisted  Treat  in  the  sacrament  at  Charlestown,  he  went  with 
six  of  his  people  on  to  Paxton  and  up  the  river  to  Shamokin^ 
where  things  appeared  as  encouraging  as  at  first  at  Grosswicks. 
He  went  as  far  as  Great  Island,  now  Lockhaven ;  and,  having  to 
lie  out  at  night,  and  being  without  an  axe,  he  climbed  a  young  pine- 
tree,  and  with  his  knife  lopped  off  the  branches  for  a  shelter  from 
the  dew.  His  linen  was  wringing  wet  with  sweat  in  the  night,  and 
he  awoke,  scarcely  able  to  sit  up. 

Neither  at  the  Delaware  town  nor  among  the  Shawnees  had  he 
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any  encouragement ;  but  unong  the  former  a  few  appeared  affected. 
The  increase  of  his  disorder  prevented  his  staying ;  and  he  returned 
home  so  exhausted  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  a  reffulsr 
diary.  Reaching  Elizabethtown  on  his  way  to  New  Englan^,  be 
was  so  prostrated  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  through  the  winter 
at  Dickinson's  house.  Four  months  passed  before  he  was  able  to 
ride  so  far  as  Newark :  he  was  sinking  with  cough,  fever,  and 
asthma,  having  neither  appetite  nor  digestion.  On  Fridayi 
March  20,  he  walked  among  his  people,  inquired  about  their  state 
and  concerns,  and,  when  they  assembled,  explained  and  sung  a  psalm. 
This  was  his  last  interview  with  them,  though  he  knew  it  not. 

The  Correspondents  sent  for  his  brother  John  to  take  care  of  his 
congregation  in  his  absence.  He  came,  and  Brainerd  assisted  at 
his  examination  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  Setting  out  for 
New  England,  ho  reached  Northampton  apparently  improved,  but 
in  confirmed  and  incurable  consumption.  Edwards  found  him 
remarkably  sociable,  pleasant,  and  entertaining  in  his  conversation^ 
solid,  savoury,  and  very  profitable,  meek,  modest,  humble,  and  with> 
out  aflfectation.  Even  in  asking  a  blessing  or  returning  thankk 
there  was  something  remarkable  to  be  observed-in  the  manner  and 
matler  of  the  performance.  He  generally  made  it  one  petition  in 
his  prayer  in  the  family  that  we  might  not  outlive  our  usefulness. 

Biding  being  recommended  to  him,  he  went  to  Boston,  accompa* 
nied  by  Edwards's  daughter,  Jerusha,  then  in  her  eighteenth  yesTi 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  Soon  after  he  came  there^ 
he  was  brought  so  low  by  the  breaking  of  ulcers  and  by  fever  as  to 
be  almost  speechless ;  but  he  was  not  idle  or  useless.  The  Com* 
missioners  of  the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  con- 
sulted him  about  disposing  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams's  legacv,  a^d 
intrusted  to  him  the  selection  of  two  missionaries  to  go  to  the  Sis 
Nations.  Others  gave  Bibles  for  his  Indians,  and  in  many  ways 
«  testified  their  love  to  the  heathen. 

He  met  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,  who  maintained  the  GZ« 
tremest  notions  that  had  been  advanced  in  the  Revival,  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Dickinson's  ^^  Display  of  Grace,"  and  in  a  pamphlet^ 
*^  What  is  Christ  to  me  if  he  is  not  mine?"  He  claimed  that  the 
essence  of  saving  faith  and  the  first  act  of  it  was  the  belief  that 
Christ  has  died  for  me  in  particular.  In  the  presence  of  several 
persons,  in  a  long  conference  with  Croswell,  he  mentioned  that  the 
faith  defined  by  him  had  nothing  of  God  in  it,  nothing  above  na- 
ture, nothing  above  the  power  of  devils,  and  was  only  a  delusion.* 
On  his  return  to  Northampton,  he  was  able  only  to  ride  sixteen 
miles  a  day :  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker.     He  had  the  pleasure 

*  Croswell  replied  in  print  that  he  honoured  Brainerd  as  highly  as  those  who 
canonized  hiiu«  but  that  he  honoured  also  the  great  company  who  **  were  in  Christ 
beluHj  him,"  and  who  saToured  not  the  new  detmitions  broached  at  Northampton. 
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of  having  his  brother  John  come  to  him,  and  of  having  the  Com. 
missioners  in  Boston  allow  two  hundred  pounds  to  support  another 
teacher  among  his  people.  He  wrote  to  Byram  on  the  subject  of 
the  examining  and  licensing  of  candidates.  ^'  Oh  that  God  would 
bless  and  succeed  that  letter !  Oh  that  God  would  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi,  that  his  glory  may  be  advanced  T'  Towards  the  close,  his  dis- 
temper preyed  on  his  vitals,  in  an  almost  constant  discharge  of  puriM 
lent  matter,  by  mouthfuls,  with  much  distress  and  pain.  i)el2ghtfal 
views  of  heavenly  things  refreshed  him.  ^^  Soon  shall  I  see  the  Bible 
opened ;  the  mysteries  in  it  and  in  God's  providence  will  all  be  uOf 
folded."  In  broken  whispers,  he  said,'^He  will  come,  he  will  not  tarry; 
I  shall  soon  be  in  glory.    I  shall  soon  glorifv  God  with  the  angels.'^ 

He  revived ;  and,  the  next  day,  his  brother  John,  who  h^  re^ 
tamed  to  New  Jersey  on  important  bosiness,  came  to  him.  ^^Mj 
dear  brother  I  I  love  him  the  best  of  any  creature  living!"  He  was 
affected  and  refreshed  with  seeing  him.  After  a  day  of  unutter- 
able agony  through  bodily  distress,  amid  much  fear  of  dishonouring 
God  by  impatience,  he  had,  late  in  the  night,  much  proper  and  pro« 
fitable  discourse  with  his  brother  concerning  his  mission.  At  6 
A.M.,  on  Friday,  Oct.  9,  1747,  he  died,  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

Shortly  before  him,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Spencer,  died ;  his  brothev 
Israel  died  in  the  next  January,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry;  ' 
Jerusha  Edwards  died  Feb.  14,  1748,  after  an  illness  of  five  days,, 
esteemed  by  Brainerd  a  very  eminent  saint,  fitted  to  deny  herself 
for  God  beyond  any  young  woman  he  knew. 

Edwards*  describes  him  as  a  singular  instance  of  a  ready  inven- 
tion, natural  eloquence,  easy,  flowing  expression,  sprightly  appro* 
hansion,  quick  discernment,  very  strong  memory,  of  a  very  pene- 
trating genius,  close,  clear  thought,  and  piercing  judgment.  He 
had  a  great  taste  for  learning,  and  excelled  in  it.  To  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  to  uncommon  insight  into  human 
nature,  was  joined  a  power  beyond  most  men  of  communicating  ^ 
his  thoughts  and  of  adapting  himself  to  those  he  would  instruct 
and  counsel.  For  the  pulpit  his  gifts  were  extraordinary:  his 
manner  clear,  instructive,  nervous,  natural,  moving.  In  prayer^ 
ha  was  almost  inimitable.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  being 
social,  free,  entertaining,  profitable.  In  his  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy, he  was  an  extraordinary  divine,  with  uncommon  ability  de- 
fending truth  and  confuting  error. 

**  How  short  hia  life,  hifi  work  how  great  !** 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached 
in  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  he  hath  done  shall  be  spoken 
of,  for  a  memorial  of  him." 

*  An  abridgment  of  his  Life,  with  a  pretsce  by  Doddridge,  was  speedily  published 
in  England. 
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roBal  of  tlie  rousing  sermons  of  Davies:  admirable  speemMMi 
formed  on  the  model  of  Baxter,  of  personal,  hortatory,  and  impres- 
sive preaching.  It  is  such  preaching  we  want.  In  these  strilkiiig 
discourses  may  be  seen  what  I  mean  by  earnest  preaching."  Sow 
who  had  heard  him  told  Dr.  John  H.  feice  that  his  preadiing  com- 
bined a  solemnity,  pathos,  and  animation,  truly  wonderfd,  *'aa 
seeing  Him  that  is  invisible,"  with  a  most  tender,  fervent  beiievo- 
lence  to  souls.  He  seldom  preached  without  producing  some  visi- 
ble emotion  in  great  numbers  present,  and  seldom  without  leaving 
saving  impressions  on  one  or  more.  His  manner,  even  aa  ke 
•walked,  was  that  of  .the  ambassador  of  a  great  king.  Saving  con- 
version followed  from  the  impression  made  by  his  repeating  in  bis 
text  the  words,  ^^  Martha,  Martha !"  Many  in  Yirsinia  who  joiMd 
the  Baptbts  ascribed  their  convictions  to  their  nearing  Dafiss 
preach  as  he  journeyed. 

^^  There  is  nothing,"  said  Davies,  ^^that  can  wound  a  parent's 
heart  so  deeply  as  the  thought  that  he  should  bring  up  his  children 
to  dishonour  his  God  here  and  be  miserable  hereafter*  I  am  tat 
deavouring  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  mv  children  as  they  opM| 
unwilling  to  trust  them  to  a  stranger.  I  find  the  business  of  edno^ 
tion  much  more  difficult  than  I  expected.  My  dear  little  creatures 
job  and  drop  a  tear  now  and  then  under  my  instructionB;  bmt  I  aa 
not  so  happy  as  to  see  them  under  deep  and  lasting  impressions  of 
religion."  Only  his  daughter,  who  in  count^iance  was  his  exprsss 
image,  ever  made  a  profession  of  faith.  She  never  married.  Wit 
liam,  his  eldest  son,  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  became  a 
colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  occupied  afterwards  in 
adjusting  the  complicated  accounts  of  the  States  with  the  General 
Government.  Samuel  was  engaged  in  some  mercantile  business, 
and  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Tennessee.  John  Rodgers  was  a 
lawver,  a  man  of  talents,  and  succeeded  well  in  his  profession. 

Besides  the  collection  of  his  sermons  so  generally  known,  he 
published  a  sermon  on  Isaiah  IxiL  1,  2,  and  one  addressed  to  the 
young,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Library; 
luid  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  containing  his  poems ;  no  copy  of  it 
is  to  be  found,  to  our  knowledge,  in  any  public  library.  The  title* 
of  "Geneva  Doctor"  having  been  given  him,  in  a  satire  by  Arte- 
mas  on  the  evangelical  doctrines  he  preached,  and  the  tears,  the 
tremblings,  and  taintings  that  followed,  he  published  "A  Pill  for 
Artemas,"  and  in  it  evinced  the  power  of  his  sarcasm. 

He  had  an  extensive  correspondence  in  Great  Britain.  When 
Beatty  visited  Scotland  on  behalf  of  the  Widows'  Fund,  he  sent 
by  him  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  of  Cambuslang,  a  treatise  on  the  atone- 
ment.    McCulloch  dying  soon  after,  this  massy  volume  of  fair 


*  Dr.  Alexander,  in  the  Biblical  Rcfpertorx. 
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JACOB  GREEN 

Was  born*  at  Maiden,  Massachosetts,  Jan.  22, 1722,  (O.S.,)  and, 
losing  his  father  in  his  second  year,  removed  when  a  child  with  his 
•tep-father  to  Eallingly,  Oonn.  He  had  a  good  mother,  who  care- 
folly  trained  him  in  the  fear  of  Qoi :  many  were  his  serious  impres- 
nons  in  boyhood,  but  especially  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  during  thd 
dreadful  prevalence  of  the  throat*distemper  in  1788.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetts  soon  after,  and  began  to  study  the  languages.  Falling 
into  the  society  of  some  younj^  men  who  met  for  prayer,  he  joined 
with  them ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  minister  propounded  him  fov 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  though  he  had  no  comfortable  senso 
of  pardon.  Entering  Harvard  GoUege  in  July,  1740,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  study ;  he  was  charmed  with  Whitefield,  and 
followed  him  to  Leicester,  approving  all  he  did,  yet  not  awakened 
to  any  feeling  of  his  lost  condition,  and  buoyed  up  with  favourable 
judgment  of  his  state.  Gilbert  Tennent  preached  in  the  college 
nail  at  the  close  of  January,  1741,  on  a  false  hope:  he  was  over- 
eome  with  a  view  of  his  lost  condition,  and,  retiring  to  the  woods, 
beard  a  man  in  distress,  praying  for  mercy.  The  next  day  Ten- 
nent preached  three  times  in  Cambridge,  and  his  mind  was  deeply 
exercised.  About  two  months  after,  he  began  to  obtain  clear  views 
of  Christ  and  the  gospel ;  nothing  seeminff  so  much  to  relieve  his 
troubled  spirit  as  the  words,  ^^  Who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  right- 
eousness, wisdom,  sanctification,  and  redemption."  On  graduatmg, 
in  1744,  he  taught  school  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  and,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Whitefield,  consented  to  go  to  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia. 
At  Elizabethtown,  being  released  from  his  engagement,  he  put  him- 
self, by  the  advice  of  Dickinson,  under  the  care  of  New  York 
Presbytery,  and  was  licensed,  Sept.  1746.  He  was  soon  called  to 
Hanover,  and  was  ordained  in  November,  1746. 

He  married  Anna  Strong,  of  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  in  the 
next  year.  On  her  death,  in  1767,  he  was  much  "  stirred  up"  to  per- 
form his  work  more  zealously  and  faithfully.  His  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierson,  of  Woodbridge. 

In  1750,  the  congregation  of  South  Hanover,  formerly  called 
Bottle  Hill,  now  Madison,  was  erected ;  and  a  new  meeting-house 
was  erected  on  Hanover  Neck,  and  another  at  Parsippany.  He 
confined  his  labours  to  Hanover  in  1757.  At  this  time  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  College,  and  for  a  few  months  was 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  support  of  a  large  family  led 
^^■^  '  -^^^^^^ 

*  Aeoount  of  himielf,  pubUahed  lij  hit  son  in  the  ChriBtiaa  Advooals. 
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him  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  he  continued  it  for 
thirty  years,  conceiving  that  less  than  any  other  worldly  businesi 
it  took  him  off  from  his  appropriate  work. 

He  was  diligent  in  cateohizmg,  in  endeavoaring  to  promote  piety 
in  the  young,  and  to  encourage  heads  of  famikes  to  guide  their 
households  in  the  good  old  way.  He  had  been  led  by  DiokiiiBoii 
and  Burr  to  adopt  the  method  of  admitting  to  the  saoramentB  all 
who  seemed  desirous  of  leading  a  godly  life:  the  reading  of  Wstti 
and  Edwards  on  the  Terms  of  Communion  changed  his  Tiews^  md 
he,*  first  of  all  our  ministers,  took  his  stand  timt  only  those  wbo 
were  hopefully  pious  should  be  received  into  church-memberahiii. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  York  asked  him  to  give  them  in  a  aermMi 
Ua  views  on  Cfovenanting.  He  published  a  ^^  View  of  the  Consli* 
tation  of  the  Jewish  Church,"  embodying  his  opiniona  on  that 
point. 

.  Hb  labours  were  without  much  remarkable  success  till  1764;  he 
'^shared  in  his  own  soul  a  small  part  of  Uiat  blessing,"  and  wii 
inwearied  in  efforts  to  promote  the  good  work.  In  1774,  he  wii 
again  honoured  to  win  many  souls. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Independence,  he  was  fore- 
most in  his  country's  cause,  and,  against  his  will,  was  elected  to  the 
Provincial  Congress.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  State  Constitution.  A  series  of  articles  from  his  pen, 
signed  Eumenes,  against  a  paper  currency,  drew  on  him  much  oblo* 
quy ;  and  his  sermon  at  the  Continental  fast,  on  ^^  The  Acceptable 
Fast,"  roused  the  slave-holders  of  Morris  county  to  come  to  his 
house  with  threats  and  insults. 

About  this  time  he  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  hinderances  in  the 
way  of  supplying  our  vacancies : — '*  firstf  we  make  them  gentlemen, 
ana  then  ministers:"  he  proposed  to  Bellamy  to  establish  two 
schools,  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  one  in  Connecticut,  for  educating 
men  up  to  a  certain  point  in  languages  and  philosophy,  and  thea 
licensing  them.  He  wished  to  imitate  the  Baptist  way,  that  our 
growing  country  might  not  be  left  unblessed  with  sound  doctrine 
and  firm  discipline.  Dissatisfied^  with  the  requirement  of  the 
synod  that  students  should  study  divinity  two  years  after 
ing  a  diploma,  and  that  ministers  should  keep  a  register  of  birthi 
baptisms,  &c.,  and  with  their  practice  of  dissolving  pastoral  re. 
lions  to  place  men  at  the  head  of  the  college,  he  withdrew  frona_th 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  Grover,  of  Parsippany,  Lewis,  of 
wick,  Orange  county.  New  York,  and  Bradford,  who  married  Eli 
beth  Green,  also  withdrew;  and.  May  8, 1780,  they  formed  Moirir 
County  Presbytery,   ^'as  we  consider  ourselves,  in  a  scripture 


*  Macwborter  and  Caldwell:  in  Bellamy  Papers,    f  Letter  to  Bellamy,  177^ 
I  Letter  to  New  York  Preebjtery,  on  withdrawing:  MS.  rttcorda. 
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Bense,  Presbyterians."  He  disliked  the  Congregationalism  of  New 
England  as  much  as  the  Scottish  mode  of  Presbyterianism. 

His  people  adhered  to  the  presbytery,  and  retained,  by  the  advice 
of  that  body,  their  aged,  honoured  pastor*  He  published,  in  a  quarto 
pamphlet,  ^' A  View  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  Church  Govern- 
ment, representing  the  Case  of  the  New  Presbytery."  He  died  of 
influenza^  after  a  short  illness,  May  24, 1790.  A  revival  of  reli* 
gion*  was  then  in  progress,  but  so  noiseleaa  that  the  neighbouring 
iftiinisters  did  not  know  of  it  till  they  came  io  his  funeral.  Thirtv 
persons,  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  came  after  his  death  to  hii 
son,  Dr.  Grreen,  to  seek  spiritoat  direction,  and  to  lament  that  they 
had  not  turned  at  his  reproof  while  he  was  yet  with  them. 

He  published  sermons  on  ^The  Nature  of  Natural  and  Moral 
InabiUty,"  ''The  Sins  of  Youth  Visited  wHh  Punishment  in  Sub* 
sequent  Life,"  and^'A  Help  to  Heads  of  Families/'  An  active^ 
devout  man,  he  did  much  to  enslamj^  on  the  community  a  high 
moral  and  religious  character.  ^' An  mstruetive,  plain,  searching, 
practical  preacher,  a  watchftil,  laborious  pastor,  he  was  ever  intent 
on  some  plan  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  people^ 
and,  by  the  divine  blessing,  was  happily  and  eminently  eucoessfol." 


NATHANAEL  TUCKER, 

Born  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1744.  Brainerd  was  present  at  his  ordination  by  New  York  Pres* 
bytery,  April  9,  1747.  Edwardsf  speaks  of  him  as  awcMrthy,  pious 
young  gentleman,  having  made  his  acquaintance  shortly  after 
Brainerd's  death.  Returning  from  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Milton^ 
he  was  taken  sick  at  Stratfielo,  Connecticut,  and  died  there  in  De« 
oember,  1747. 


DAVID  BROWN, 

^^  A  MINISTER  of  the  gospel  from  North  Britain,  being  admitted 
s  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  took  his  place  among 
us"  in  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  May,  1748.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  during  the  year. 

*  Dr.  Oreen,  in  Spragne's  LMtarM  oa  Btvivab.         f  Life  of  Brainerd. 
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desirable  business,  or  any  thing  I  conld  think  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  it,  then  only  did  I  breathe  my  own  proper  air  and  eigoy 
myself.  But,  alas,  1  have  been  miserably  fettered  and  pinioned 
since  I  have  been  employed  in  this  excellent  undertaking ;  the  aitaa- 
tion  of  the  Indians  I  have  had  the  peculiar  charge  o^  being  ai 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  considerable  number  of 
Indians  elsewhere,  and  my  annual  income  far  short  of  what  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  design. 

^^  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  this  place  from  my  first  en* 
gaging  in  the  business,  and  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  engaged 
in  endeavours  to  procure  one  better  suited  to  the  importanl 
design  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  Indians;  but,  as  yet^ 
Providence  has  not  opened  a  door  for  our  remove.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  great  prospect  of  it.  Some  of  ovr 
Erincipal  Indians  have  lately  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  tbeir 
md,  on  which  they  live,  notwithstanding  all  we  could  do  to  the 
contrary,  and  it  is  finally  gone  from  Uiem;  so  that  now  ihey 
have  not  enough  to  subsist  upon'long. 

^^  Just  at  this  juncture  tnere  came  a  messenger  from  the  Six 
Nations,  and  two  or  three  nations  more,  with  wampum,  &e.,  in- 
viting our  Indians  to  go  and  live  on  Whawomung,  on  Susqu^ 
hanna,  a  place  I  have  visited  several  times.  The  Six  Nations 
ofier  to  give  lands  to  them  and  their  children  forever,  and  that 
they  shall  be  abridged  of  none  of  their  privileges.  Our  Indians, 
after  two  days'  consideration,  thought  best  to  accept  the  ofier  their 
uncle  was  pleased  to  make,  and  concluded  to  remove  there  about 
this  time  twelvemonth.  I  was  present  at  their  consultations  on 
this  head,  and  laid  every  thing  before  them  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  then  left  them  to  determine  for  themselves.  But,  not- 
withstanding aU  this,  I  don't  see  why  the  scheme  of  going  to  Ona- 
quaga  might  not  be  prosecuted;  for,  if  all  things  suit  there, I  am 
inclined  to  think  our  Indians  would  bo  as  well  pleased  to  move  to 
that  place  as  Whawomung,  if  they  had  the  same  invitation  to  the 
former  as  the  latter.  And,  though  they  should  be  actually  re- 
moved as  above,  yet  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  live  among  die 
Oneidas,  the  report  of  our  being  there  would  soon  cause  them  to 
supplicate  their  uncle  for  liberty  to  come  there  too. 

''For  my  part,  I  am  heartily  willing  to  make  trial,  and  earnestly 
desirous,  if  the  Lord  in  his  providence  should  open  a  door,  to 
spend  my  life  in  this  service.  But  my  taking  a  journey  with  you, 
this  ensuing  summer,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  determination 
of  the  Correspondents.  As  things  appear  to  me  at  present,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  had  better  defer  the  journey  till  next  spring; 
but  time  and  consultation  on  that  head  may  better  discover  what 
is  duty  in  that  regard.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  be  waiting 
upon  God,  and  have  our  eyes  to  Him  who  only  can  make  our  en« 
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one-half  of  his  time  between  Forks  and  Oreenwicli.  He  was  in* 
stalled  at  Tehicken,  May  24,  1744.  A  new  meeting-house  being 
needed,  a  controversy  arose  as  to  whether  it  should  be  built  on  the 
old  site  or  at  the  Ked  Hill.  It  resulted  in  fixing  on  the  latter 
point,  and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  in  May,  1749. 

He  removed  into  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  preached  at  Cone- 
eocheague,  Rocky  Spring,  and  the  neighbouring  churches. 

In  1758,  he  was  dismissed  to  join  South  Carolina  Presbytery, — a 
body  which,  in  1770,  proposed  to  unite  with  the  Synod  of  New 
Tork  and  Philadelphia.  He  became  the  minister  of  a  band  of  his 
countrymen  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  Gape  Fear  River,  above 
Fayetteville,  opposite  the  Bluff  Church. 

In  the  winter  of  1789,  Whitefield  preached,  "not  without  effect,** 
at  Newton,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  where  among  the  congregation 
were  many  settlers  newly  come  over  from  Scotland.  The  rebel- 
lion of  1745  was  punished  by  the  expatriation  of  many  High- 
landers to  North  Carolina :  these  retained  the  Gaelic  speech,  which 
was  familiar  to  Campbell,  being  his  mother-tongue;  and  he  became 
their  minister. 

The  Scotch-Irish  began  to  flow  in  a  steady  stream  southward 
from  Pennsylvania  before  the  French  War,  and  drew  to  them,  from 
their  native  land,  large  numbers. 

Campbell  united  with  Orange  Presbytery  in  1774^  and  is  not 
mentioned  on  the  records  after  1780. 


JAMES  DAVENPORT. 

.  The  name  of  Davenport  has  been  used  familiarly  and  of  old 
^  time  to  point  a  moral  on  enthusiasm ;  but  how  little  is  known  of 
hhn !  Few  men  were  more  highly  eulogized,  living  or  dving,  by  the 
wisest  and  best  of  his  own  day ;  and  his  was  a  day  ^rtile  in  the 
production  of  good,  great  men.  But  the  sneers  of  Chauncey  have 
been  adopted  for  true,  as  though  the  professed  opponent  of  the 
doctrines  and  results  of  the  Great  Revival  could  be  safely  relied  on 
for  candour,  in  his  view  of  facts,  and  impartiality,  in  his  estimate 
of  character.  His  statements  cannot  be  verified ;  he  traduced  Po- 
meroy  and  Wheelock,  and  made  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  sad  by 
holding  up  to  contempt  and  abhorrence  a  work  which  was  really  a 
work  of  God,  and  the  men  whom  God  made  wise  to  win  souls. 

Wonderfully  successful  in  his  efforts  to 'awaken  the  careless,  to 
reclaim  the  Indian  from  heathenism,  and  to  influence  the  pious  for 
^ood,  Davenport  was  for  a  time  successful  in  promoting  a  spirit  of 
bitter,  rancorous  fanaticism,  which  tore  asunder  and  consumed  the 
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In  1756,  Todd  assisted  him  at  the  sacrament:  it  was  a  refreshiiu; 
season  to  hungry  souls.  There  were  forty-four  coloured  communi- 
cants. ^^  My  principal  encouragement  is  among  the  slaves.  A  oon- 
Bidera1;>le  number,  in  the  land  of  their  slavery,  have  been  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God."  At  the  close*  of 
the  year,  there  were  remarkable  revivings  among  the  negroes  of  his 
congregation.     ^^  God  did  more  by  me  than  I  erver  expected." 

In  one  of  his  long  tours  for  preaching,  his  voung  companion, 
John  Morton,  rode  ahead,  to  secure  him  a  night's  lodging  at  the 
house  of  his  relative,  Joseph  Morton.  The  New-Light  preacher 
was  welcomed,  ^'  and  with  him  Christ  and  salvation  came  to  thtt 
house."  The  heads  of  the  family  became  eminently  pious :  their 
conversion  was  the  foundation  of  Briery  congregation. 

Benighted  while  goins  to  visit  '^  a  little  knot  of  Presbyterians" 
in  Lunenburg,  necessity  brought  him  to  the  house  of  a  Swiss  family, 
named  De  Graffenried,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina;  whus 
sddressing  the  Bervants,  he  reached  the  hearts  of  the  master  and 
mistress. 

Adverting  to  his  experience  in  preaching,  he  observes,  '^  Once 
in  three  or  four  weeks  1  preach  as  I  could  wish;  as  in  the  sight  of 
Gk)d,  and  as  if  I  were  to  step  from  the  pulpit  to  the  supreme  tribv 
nal.  I  feel  my  subject:  I  melt  into  tears,  or  shudder  with  horror, 
when  I  denounce  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  I  glow,  I  soar  in  ecstih 
sies,  when  the  love  of  Jesus  is  my  theme." 

Aged  persons  who  sat  under  his  ministry  have  said  that  his 
powers  of  persuasion  seemed  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  good  purpose.  He  introduced  standard  works  into  every 
family ;  he  infused  into  his  hearers  a  delight  in  religious  knowledge ; 
his  catechizings  drew  together  old  and  young,  to  be  examined,  and 
to  ponder  the  truths  of  God.  ^^  The  effect  of  this  discipline  remains 
to  this  day." 

Davies  was  elected  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Aug.  16,  1758.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  went  at  once  to  urge  mi 
acceptance.  Davies  referred  the  matter  to  the  presbytery,  giving 
a  large  written  statement  of  his  views  and  feelings.  His  people 
addressed  the  presbytery, f  ^'not  able  to  feel  support  under  the 
mighty  torrent  of  overwhelming  grief"  in  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  pastor.  ^'  It  was  a  peculiar,  kind  Providence  that  first  gave 
him  to  us.  He  has  relieved  us  from  numberless  distresses,  as  our 
spiritual  father  and  guide  to  eternity.  The  crumbling  materials 
which  compose  this  congregation  will  fall  to  ruins,  and  we  shall 
never  be  gathered  together,  we  fear,  and  united  in  another  minis- 
ter. We  are  persuaded  he  is  animated  by  noble  motives,  and  that 
nothing  but  a  conviction  of  duty  will  remove  him  from  us.     We 

«  Wright,  in  GiUies.  f  Dr.  Footers  Sketches  of  Virginia. 
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fore  me  like  a  road  through  a  thicket."  HiB  joy  was  unspeakable ; 
he  waa  humbled  and  ^^made  subject  to  the  croes."  Jesus  became 
his  director  in  all  things ;  a  season  of  assault  and  sorrow  followed, 
but  gaTO  way  to  thanksgiving  loid  gladness,  ^^  which  did  not  leave 
me  one  moment  for  two  years*" 

A  religious  excitemenf*"  began  at  New  Milford  in  1726 ;  many 
af  the  subjects  of  h  separated  from  the  church  as  carnal,  and  p*o- 
fessed  to  enjoy  assurance  of  salvation  and  sinless  perfection.  Th^ 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman,  regarded  Faris  as  one  of  their 
leaders,  and  says  that,  on  his  entering  college  in  1729,  ne  obtained 
a  great  ascendency  over  Wheelock  and  Pomeroy  and  Davenport* 
Ferris  says  nothing  of  this  in  his  own  account ;  only  that,  while  in 
]l7ew  Haven,  he  examined  his  principles,  discarded  the  doctrine  of 
election,  and  could  not  join  a  promiscuous  assemblv  of  saints  and 
sinners  in  singing  the  rsalms  as  a  part  of  worship.  ¥nien  just 
about  to  graduate,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  acc^t  a  degree,  and 
returned  home,  much  to  liie  dissatisfaction  of  his  friends.  ^^  The 
people  generally  had  undue  expectations  of  my  usefulness."  He 
told  no  one  the  reason-  of  his  actions,  but,  going  over  to  Long 
Island,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  people  called  Quakers.  He 
had  long  thought  there  ought  to  be  such  a  people ;  he  joined  them^ 
and  removed  to  PhiladelpUa,  and  afterwards  to  Wilmington,  resid*- 
ing  there  from  1737  until  his  death,  December  12, 1769.  He  spoke 
as  a  minister  for  the  first  time  in  1755. 

Surely  the  experience  of  Ferris  was  at  the  outset  eminently 
scriptural:  every  thing  in  his  history  invalidates  Boardman^s 
story  that  he  appeared  proud,  haughty,  and  desirous  of  applause. 
We  might  as  easily  credit  Dr.  Gutl^,  the  Church  minister  of  Bos- 
ton, when  he  says  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  ^^I  know  the  man: 
though  more  decent  in  his  language  than  Mayhew  and  Prince,  he 
is  odd  in  his  principles,  stiff,  haughty,  and  morose." 

How  far  this  man  inflmenoed  Davenport  cannot  be  known ;  pro- 
bably very  little,— Hsertainly  not  in  his  doctrinal  views,  or  his  attach- 
ment to  ^'  the  standing  order"  of  the  churches.  As  for  singing, 
Davenport  delighted  in  it  to  excess. 

It  is  charged  as  a  prime  fault  in  Ferris  that  he  was  certain  that 
not  one  in  ten  of  the  communicants  in  New  Haven  would  be  saved. 
This  was  when  the  half-way  covenant  brought  into  church-mem- 
bership all  who  were  not  openly  immoral.  He  erred,  in  company 
with  Edwards,  Whitcfield,  Tennent,  and  Blair,  in  uttering  such 
an  opinion.  The  state  of  the  churches  was  lamentable :  the  un- 
converted in  large  numbers  were  in  the  communion  and  in  the 
ministry. 

Absurdly  enough,  Ferris  is  blamed  for  saying  he  should  have  a 
higher  seat  in  heaven  than  Moses,*— an  inference  of  his,  natural 

«  Qaoted  by  Dr.  Hodge  tarn  CbtnneeT'j  8«Moiiable  Thooghti. 
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if  not  just,  from  the  saying  of  the  Saviour,  that  he  that  is  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist,  than 
whom  none  greater  had  arisen  among  the  sons  of  women. 

Very  likely,  had  it  been  necessary,  the  *^  seasonable  thought*' 
would  have  occurred  to  Ghauncey  of  charging  the  Quakerism  of 
Ferris  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Davenport. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Davenport  graduated.  He  seemt 
to  have  preached  in  New  Jersey  in  the  close  of  1787 ;  for  Phila- 
delphia Fresbytery  gave  leave,  March  12,  1788,  to  Maidenhead 
and  Hopewell,  (Lawrence  and  Pennington,)  to  send  for  him,  and 
also  wrote  a  letter  for  them  to  him.  He  preferred  to  settle  at 
Southold,  the  oldest  town  on  Long  Island,  left  vacant  in  1786  bv 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Woolsey,  and  was  ordained  by  a  council, 
Oct  26, 1788. 

He  began  to  preach  at  a  time  remarkable  for  increasing  atten* 
tion  to  personal  piety.  Years  had  passed,  in  which  languor  in 
ministers  and  worldliness  and  formality  in  hearers  strangely  con- 
trasted with  severe  and  extensive  prevalence  of  disease  of  dreadfal 
form  and  fatal  character.  The  year  1784  was  long  remembered 
for  the  desolating  ravages  of  the  throat-distemper  among  the  young. 

There  were  some  slight  awakenings;  but  throughout  the  land,  in 
1787  and  '88,  there  was  a  general  decline,  like  the  sudden  olosing- 
in  of  winter  after  an  early  spring,  destroying — at  least  injuring— 
the  premature  vegetation. 

The  method  generally  pursued  by  those  who  mourned  over  tbe 
secure  state  of  the  unconverted  was  to  preach  much  on  original 
sin,  on  repentance,  and  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneratioo. 
In  every  congregation  there  were  many,  esteemed  as  truly  pious, 
who,  on  examining  and  declaring  the  reason  of  their  hope,  were 
convinced  in  their  consciences  or  pronounced  by  the  minister  to 
have  nothing  for  their  foundation  but  sand.  Edwards'^  was  com- 
plained of  for  announcing  to  some  that  he  believed  them  to  be  in 
Christ,  and  to  others  that  their  hope  was  as  the  spider's  web.  He 
justified  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  back 
from  the  godly  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  perceiving  the  goodneM 
of  their  state,  and  that  he  was  bound  with  all  authority  to  declare 
his  judgment  concerning  the  self-deceiver.  To  this  practice  mtj 
be  traced  the  fierce  opposition  of  some  to  the  Revival,  and  the 
backwardness  of  many  sincere  Christians  to  countenance  the  ft- 
Tourers  of  such  proceedings. 

The  practice  was  exactly  suited  to  such  a  mind  as  Davenport's, 
and  he  pursued  it  to  extremities.     Though  young,  such  was  the . 
fervour  of  his  spirit,  so  unworldly  was  his  life,  that  he  was  reve- 
renced, and  men  rose  up  before  him  as  before  the  hoary  head.    His 
examination  of  '^the  states"  of  his  hearers  was  rigorous  and  awfol, 

*  TrMy's  **Or«ftt  Awakening." 


B8  thongli  he  were  Bitting  its  the  refiner  and  purifier.  He  dealt 
yntk  them  under  the  inyigorating  remembrance  that  ^^if  thou  sepa- 
rate the  precious  from  the  rile,  thou  shalt  he  as  my  mouth."  He 
magnified  his  office;  and  the  people  listened,  when  he  unfolded  the 
results  of  his  inquiry,  as  though  they  were  to  hear  from  him  the  de^ 
eision  of  the  Judge.  He  called  the  members*  of  his  church  of 
whose  state  he  formed  a  favourable  opinion,  brethren ;  the  others 
he  styled  neighbours,  and  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  inteiw 
course  with  &em.  Afterwards  he  forbade  ^'neighbours"  to  come 
to  the  Lord's  table;  and  we  may  imagine  the  distress,  excitement^ 
and  exasperation  that  followed.  • 

At  that  time  eyeiy  wind  from  England  came  laden  with  the 
&me  of  Whitefield.  His  ^reat  success  awakened  ardent  desires  and 
high  expectations  that  America  would  receive  a  like  refreshing. 
Dusraeli  remarks,  that  they  who  live  in  an  age  of  books  cannot  esti- 
mate the  efifect  produced  in  the  hall,  on  the  baron  and  his  retainers^ 
by  the  tales  of  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and  we,  who  live  in 
an  age  of  newspapers,  are  still  less  qualified  to  imagine  how  the 
^learts  of  the  community,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  shaken,  as 
the  trees  of  the  wood,  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  or  the  hearing  of 
a  rumour  that  God  had  visited  his  people.  Then,  on  the  highways 
a  traveller  was  rarely  seen,  and  each  settlement,  like  Israel,  dwelt 
alone.  So,  when  the  news  reached  them  of  Whitefield's  progress 
as  an  evangelist,  or  as  the  angel  in  mid-heaven,  having  die  ever- 
lasting gospel,  it  had  free  course ;  no  other  exciting  topic  divided 
with  it  the  popular  mind.  ^'And  great  were  the  searehings  of 
heart." 

Another  peculiarity  of  that  time  was  the  cheapness  of  labour: 
the  divisions  of  employment  in  a  household  were  as  numerous  as 
ihe  divisions  of  a  sermon.  There  was  no  hurry:  large  portions  of 
weekdays  were  devoted  to  family  worship,  catechizing,  and  confer- 
ence. There  were  set  seasons  of  family  fasting;  servants  were 
required  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  retirement  for  secret  prayer.  The  minister  rarely  visited: 
lie  t9me  at  stated  times,  and  for  his  coming  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared as  for  an  ambassador  of  the  Great  King  on  his  Master's 
business. 

At  Oysterponds,  now  Orient,  a  neighbouring  parish,  Jonathan 
Barber  was  employed.  Bom  at  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
January  81,  1712,  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1780,  and  was  licensed 
when  about  twenty.  Having  preached  some  time  to  the  Indians  at 
Aggawam  and  Mohegan,  he  came  to  Long  Island.  Like-minded, 
these  two  spake  often  one  to  another,  framing  great  expectations 
from  the  visit  of  Whitefield  to  our  country.    An  enemy  hath  said 
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likiit  Bsrber  tiieditated  and  itsted  till  he  fiEuiited,  and  regarded  libe 
JBipreBsions  on  his  mind  as  direct  commumcations  from  heaTea. 
In  March,  1740,*  Barber  visited  Southold,  and  found  hie  friend 
Ijreatly  impressed  with  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  116th  Ptalm :— ^  He 
Jirfll  bless  the  house  of  Israel;  he  will  bless  the  house  of  Aaron;" 
gathering  assuredly  from  thence  that  the  Lord  had  oalled  huB  to 
•waken  the  ministry  and  to  bless  them.  A  meeting  was  held  for 
twenty-four  hours:  as  a  matter  i>f  course,  oppoeers  became  more 
inveterate,  moderate  persons  distrusted  still  more  the  wianranteUe»> 
Bess  of  their  pastor's  proceeding,  while  his  admirers  and  tha  new 
converts  were  satiated  with  good.  A  mixed  multitude  came  oat 
«f  Egypt  with  Israel;  to  them  these  unheard-of  ways  were  as  the 
iDom  of  heaven,  and  what  was  sorrowful  meat  to  the  wisa-hearte^ 
mho  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God,  was  to  them  as  angeb'  food. 
■  Davenport  left  home  with  "his  man,"  or,  aa  Chamtoey  calk  hiaii 
.^his  armour-bearer."  Before  entering  East  Hampton,  Aey  wailed 
liar  a  sign,  as  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  did  before  diaeoveiw 
ing  themselves  to  the  Philistine  garrison*  The  sicn  mm  given:  he 
entered,  and  twenty  were  soon  converted.  The  late  Dr.  Davisyt 
irf  Hamilton  OoUege,  says,  "  This  was  the  first  revival  in  Eut 
Hampton ;  many  untowaard  and  ever-to-be*lamented  oircomstaitcas 
SMonrred;  vet  lasting  good  was  done,  amid  a  great  shaking  nd 
•ommotion. ' 

Whitefield  heard,  April  28, 1740,  of  '^  two  ministers  oa  Long 
bland  who  had  lar^  oommunications  from  Ood,  and  had  been  ift> 
fetarumental  in  bringmg  many  souls  to  God.  They  have  walked  in  aa 
uncommon  light  of  God*s  countenance  for  a  long  while  together.'* 
•He  met  Davenport  earlv  in  May,  and  styles  him  ^'one  ofr  the  minis- 
iers  whom  God  has  lately  sent  out ;  a  sweet,  iealous  soul."    Daven- 

Sort  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  there  during  the  meeting  of  the 
ynod  of  Philadelphia:  he  joined  with  the  Tennents^  Blair,  and 
Bowland,  in  preaching  daily  on  the  stand  on  Society  Hill.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  synod,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Ehir 
naked  for  an  ''interloquitur"  or  private  seenon;  but  they  were  d»- 
■rected  to  read  their  papers  in  the  face  of  a  great  aasemblago. 
They  charged,  as  characteristics  of  the  state  of  tne  ministry,  imre- 
generacy,  Phariseeism,  and  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  de- 
elaring  that  the  church  was  burdened  with  a  carnal  ministry,  and 
that  ministers  said  '^  there  was  no  knowing  the  atate  of  people's 
souls,"  because,  conscious  of  hypocrisy,  they  dreaded  discovery. 

These  things  on  the  part  of  Blair  and  Tennent  were  fail  of 
power  on  the  mind  of  Davenport:  they  were  a  pattern  to  him. 

Whitefield  passed  the  summer  of  1740  in  Georyna.  At  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  a  letter  was  put  into  hb  hand :  ^  iconU  not  but 
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ikink  it  ims  'from  cme  of  tiie  young  msmbem  whom  Ood  has  Istdjr 
aiade  use  of  in  nuxk  a  nemarkable  manner  on  the  east  end  of  Lone 
Iflbad."  It  was  from  Barber,  who  had  oome  thither  with  the  foS 
tKmrictioii  that  he  should  see  liim.  Whitefield  took  sweet  counsel 
with  hmiy  and  pia«ed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Orphaii->Hoii8e:  due 
oocasioned  a  bitter  tMitory  against  him,  as  an  upholder  of  Qaakerish 
dehisions  and  enthasiastie  oosrseB. 

Davenport  spent  the  snmauir  at  SonthokL  In  the  fall  ke  wrota 
i»  his  mother  that  twenty  of  his  people  had  been  'Goarerted  in 
about  two  mon^;  in  almost  all,  ute  work  of  convictioii  aeemed 
very  dear.  He  preaefaed  4br  a  eeason  at  Baskingridge,  in  the  ab»> 
aeaoe  of  Cross,  the  pastor,  amid  an  swakening  of  eztraordinajry 
extent  and  power,  in  aoeompanying  Whitefield  to  Philadelphia^ 
in  November,  lie  twice  iBurowfy  escaped  drowning  in  the  swollen 
ereeks:  he  returned,  after  a  few  days,  to  New  Brunswick,  to  remain 
tliere  a  portion  of  tke  time  which  Tennent  spent  on  Long  Island^ 
in  his  way  to  New  Bngland.  Whitefield  rejmoed  to  heiur  that  tha 
Lord  wu  irhh  Lim,  adding,  *'Shortly,I  beliew,  jon  wiU  evui. 
gelise. 

The  winter  he  probably  spent  in  his  own  parish,  where  the  paas»» 
iBff  labomrs  of  Tennent  were  fruitful  of  ffood. 

In  July,  JL741,  Davenport  went  into  Connecticut  ^Ho  draw  the 
lingering  battle  on ;"  and  his  high  reputation  gave  him  a  signal  ad^ 
vantage.  He  was  no  stranger,  but  sprung  from  one  of  the  most 
kcmouraUe  families  in  the  colony.  Whiitefield*  said  of  him,  he 
knew  no  man  keep  so  close  a  walk  witii  God.  Tennent  said,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  heavenly  men  he  ever  knew«  Pomeroy  said^ 
he  went  far  beyond  Whitefield  for  heavenly  communion  and  felbw* 
ahip.  Parsons  said,  in  1742,  no  man  he  had  seen  lived  so  near  te 
Ood  and  had  his  conversation  so  mudi  in  heaven.  ^^  I  greatly  loved 
liim  for  his  piety." 

At  Stonington,  one  hundred  were  awakened  by  his  first  sermon* 

He  came  to  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  accompanied  by  the  people 
Bi  solemn  procession,  singing  as  ikej  went.  He  preached  from  John 
T.  40  3-^^  Ye  will  not  com#unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life."  It  was 
pfaunf  and  awakening,  but  not  extraordinary;  yet  there  was  a  cry 
all  over  the  house  from  conviction  of  sin.  Twenty  of  the  Niantio 
Indians  were  converted  under  his  preaching  at  iSsst  Lyme:  ^^he 
was  a  great  blessing  to  many  souls  of  that  tribe,  and  of  the  Moh^ 
gan.     He  was  eminently  Uessed  in  inclining  them  to  receive  rel>- 

g'ous  instruction,  all  the  great  pains  taken  by  others  having  been 
uitless." 

Coming  to  Btonford  of  a  Saturday,  the  pastor,  Philemon  Bob^ 
hins,  asked  him  to  preaoL    On  their  way  to  meeting  on  Sabbath, 
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be  proposed  to  sing  as  they  went;  but,  tbonsh  Robbins  objected, b» 
BODg.  He  preached  well:  at  the  close  of  ue  afternoon  aenrioe  bit 
asked  ^^his  man*'  to  pray,  <^but  not  with  my  consent  or  liking," 
Bays  Mr.  Robbins.  Yet,  for  ^'improving"  Davenport  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  annoyances  firom  the  New 
Haven  Association  for  years.  The  Patent-Office  contains  no  apeci- 
men  of  Yankee  ingenuity  equal  to  that  exhibited  by  that  booy  in 
their  devices  and  machinations  to  ruin  him. 

At  New  Haven,  he  came  in  confiiot  with  the  pastor,  Mr.Noyes, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  his  examination ;  but  his  preaching  power* 
fully  influenced  Brainerd,  and  probably  Buell  and  other  itodento: 
Brainerd  destroyed  that  portion  of  his  diary  in  which  he  had  en- 
tered ^Hhe  irregular  heats  '  to  which  he  then  gave  way. 

At  Saybrook,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hart,  his  chwsmate,  declined  ad> 
mitting  him  to  his  pulpit,  because  of  his  censures  of  the  standing 
ministry.  Davenport  warned  the  people  of  the  danger  of  hearing 
unconverted  preachers,  as  Tennent  had  done  in  his  Nottingham 
Sermon.  ^^  Ihruth  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  godless  man  waa  as 
injurious  as  water  flowing  from  a  poisoned  trough ;"  and,  aa  they 
claimed  that  the  signs  of  unregeneracy  were  conspicuous,  all  were 
ffuilt^  of  self-murder  on  their  own  souls  who  did  not  forsake  the 
hearing  of  them  as  enemies  of  the  cross.  '^I  see  not,"  aaid  Ten- 
nent, '^how  any  that  fear  God  can  sit  contentedly  under  the  minis* 
triitions  of  opposers  without  becoming  accessory  to  their  crimson 

fuilt."  Samuel  Blair  said  to  the  synod,*  ^'Unless  we  can  see 
opeful,  encouraging  signs  of  a  work  of  God's  converting  grace 
among  ministers,  we  shall  find  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  our  glo- 
rious Lord,  to  answer  the  invitations  and  desires  of  a  people  groan- 
ing under  the  oppression  of  a  dead,  unfaithful  ministry,  by  going 
to  preach  to  them  wherever  they  are.  Let  those  who  live  under 
the  ministry  of  dead  men,  whether  they  have  the  form  of  relima 
or  not,  repair  to  the  living."  Tennent  said  it ;  Davenport  echoed  it 
He  probably  passed  the  winter  with  his  people.  Neither  his 
friends  nor  his  opponents  were  idle.  Burr  wrote  from  Newark,  to 
Bellamy,  Jan.  13,  1741-2,f  '^I  can  jdin  with  you  in  expressing 
a  very  great  value  for  that  eminent  man  of  GKmI,  Mr.  Davenport 
But  I  dare  not  justify  all  his  conduct,  nor  can  I  see  through  it  Oiir 
dear  brother,  Mr.  Edwards,  tells  me  in  a  letter,  he  thinks  he  does 
more  towards  giving  Satan  and  other  opposers  an  advantage  against 
the  work  than  any  one  person.  My  dear  brother,  if  his  conduct 
be  right,  why  do  you  not  imitate  him  ?  I  believe  you  don't  see  vour 
way  clear  to  do  so  in  all  things.  I  would  ask  you,  what  you  think 
of  his  preaching : — ^whether  it  was  well  calculated  to  do  good  to 
mankind  in  general?    But  I  feel  no  heart  to  speak  about  these 
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things.  I  have  more  reason  to  oomplain  of  my  own  deadness  than 
of  others'  imprudences.  Bat,  my  dear  brother,  as  the  Lord  h«i 
given  yon  such  clear  discoveries  of  his  love,  I  hope  you  will  appear 
open  and  bold  for  him  against  all  opposers,  and  also  withstand 
peter  to  the  face  when  he  is  to  be  blamed." 

A  law*  was  passed  in  Connecticut,  in  May,  1742,  such  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  might  have  sanctioned  and  Sacheverell  applauded.  If  any 
minister  preached  without  express  invitation  in  a  parish  not  undet 
his  care,  he  was  denied  his  salary  for  a  year ;  and  the  ministers  who 
licensed  a  candidate,  or  counselled  a  congregation,  not  under  their 
particular  association,  were  also  deprived  of  their  support.  No 
minister  could  draw  his  salary  till  he  had  a  certificate  of  the  clerk 
of  his  parish  that  he  had  not  been  oomplained  of  in  either  of  these 
things.  Ministers  of  the  colony,  preaching  out  of  their  own  parish, 
in  a  place  without  the  consent  of  the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the 
people  there,  were  bound  over,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  not  to  offend  again :  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
violating  the  statute,  were  to  be  carried  out  of  the  land  as  vagrants* 
The  law  allowing  ^^  sober  dissenters  from  the  standing  order"  to 
form  congregations  was  repealed. 

Davenport  was  seised  in  May,  at  Bipton,  with  Pomeroy,  of  He* 
bron,  having  met  there  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  pastor,  who 
favoured  the  revival  and  was  blessed  in  his  labours.  The  news- 
papers state  that  in  June,  1742,  Captain  Blackleach  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Adams,  both  of  Stratford,  complained  to  the  Greneral  Court  of  the 
disorders  to  be  apprehended  from  the  great  crowds  gathered  by 
Davenport,  and  that  thereupon  he  was  taken  up.  They  were  car- 
ried to  Hartford,  charged  with  having  exhorted  people  to  set  the 
law  at  defiance.  On  the  way  Davenport  exhorted,  and,  having  been 
examined  by  the  General  Court,  was  imprisoned,  and  sang  all 
night.  Edwardsf  wrote  to  a  friend,  March  9, 1741,  that  the  work 
was  wonderfully  breaking  out  at  Hartford.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  and  tumult,  as  though  Herod  stretched  forth  his  hands  a 
second  time  to  vex  certain  of  the  church,  and  to  kill  James.  To 
the  honour  of  Hartford  be  it  told  that  such  a  sense  of  the  horrid 
injustice  of  the  law  was  displayed,  that  the  craven  legislature 
called  out  forty  men  to  mount  guard  for  their  protection.  The 
expression  of  public  sentiment  had  its  effect ;  and,  assuming  that  he 
was  disturbed  in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind,  the  legislature 
conveyed  him  to  his  settled  abode  on  the  island. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Massachusetts,  but  was  not  countenanced 
by  the  ministers  of  Boston.  He  withdrew  from  the  communion  on 
the  Lord's  day,  at  Charlestown,  apprehending  the  minister  to  be 
unconverted.    He  appeared  before  the  Association,  ''  and  in  a  free 
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desirable  business,  or  any  thing  I  could  think  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  it,  then  only  did  I  breathe  my  own  proper  air  and  enjoy 
myself.  But,  alas,  I  have  been  miserably  fettered  and  pinioned 
since  I  have  been  employed  in  this  excellent  undertaking ;  the  aitoa- 
tion  of  the  Indians  I  have  had  the  peculiar  charge  of^  being  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  considerable  number  of 
Indians  elsewhere,  and  my  annual  income  far  short  of  what  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  design. 

^^  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  this  place  from  my  first  en- 
ffaging  in  the  business,  and  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  engaged 
m  endeavours  to  procure  one  better  suited  to  the  important 
design  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  yet. 
Providence  has  not  opened  a  door  for  our  remove.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  great  prospect  of  it.  Some  of  oar 
principal  Indians  have  lately  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  their 
land,  on  which  they  live,  notwithstanding  all  we  could  do  to  tlie 
contrary,  and  it  is  finally  gone  from  uiem;  so  that  now  they 
have  not  enough  to  subsist  upon*long. 

^^  Just  at  this  juncture  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  Six 
Nations,  and  two  or  three  nations  more,  with  wampum,  ke^  tn- 
vitmg  our  Indians  to  go  and  live  on  Whawomung,  on  Susaue- 
hanna,  a  place  I  have  visited  several  times.  The  Six  Nations 
offer  to  give  lands  to  them  and  their  children  forever,  and  that 
they  shau  be  abridged  of  none  of  their  privileges.  Our  Indians, 
after  two  days'  consideration,  thought  best  to  accept  the  ofier  their 
uncle  was  pleased  to  make,  and  concluded  to  remove  there  about 
this  time  twelvemonth.  I  was  present  at  their  consultations  on 
this  head,  and  laid  every  thing  before  them  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  then  left  them  to  determine  for  themselves.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  don't  see  why  the  scheme  of  going  to  Ona- 
quaga  might  not  be  prosecuted;  for,  if  all  things  suit  there, I  am 
inclined  to  think  our  Indians  would  be  as  well  pleased  to  move  to 
that  place  as  Whawomung,  if  they  had  the  same  invitation  to  the 
former  as  the  latter.  And,  though  they  should  be  actually  re- 
moved as  above,  yet  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  live  among  the 
Oneidas,  the  report  of  our  being  there  would  soon  cause  them  to 
supplicate  their  uncle  for  liberty  to  come  there  too. 

^'For  my  part,  I  am  heartily  willing  to  make  trial,  and  earnestly 
desirous,  if  the  Lord  in  his  providence  should  open  a  door,  to 
spend  my  life  in  this  service.  But  my  taking  a  journey  with  you, 
this  ensuing  summer,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  determination 
of  the  Correspondents.  As  things  appear  to  me  at  present,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  had  better  defer  the  journey  till  next  spring; 
but  time  and  consultation  on  that  head  may  better  discover  what 
is  duty  in  that  regard.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  be  waiting 
upon  God,  and  have  our  eyes  to  Him  who  only  can  make  our  en- 


He  was  sick :  ^  I  had  the  looff^  ferer  and  the  canlery  hnmoot 
raffing  at  onoe,  and  was  lame  wil£  inflammatory  ulcerations :  my 
spirit  was  void  of  inward  peace,  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  exi&p* 
nals,  and  neglecting  the  heart;  I  was  fim  of  impatience,  pridai 
and  arrogance."  His  snffnings  were  extreme:  '^his  1^  was  sore 
and  swollen  from  the  knee  to  Uie  ankle,  and  fdr  much  of  the  time 
the  sore  ran  day  and  ni^t." 

While  thus  laid  aside,  his  brother-in-law,  Wheelock,  with  the 
excellent  Solomon  Wflliams,  of  Lebanon,  addressed  two  letters  to 
him.  A  great  change  took  place  in  him,  and  he  passed  over  into 
New  Jersey,  a  man  of  another  spirit^  to  visit  the  places  where  he 
first  made  proof  of  his  ministry.  In  October,  the  congregations 
of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell  asked  leave  of  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery to  employ  him  with  a  view  to  his  settlement.  The  presby* 
tery  were  pleased  to  hear  him  express  ^^his  conviction  of,  and 
humiliation  for,  some  things  he  had  oeen  faulty  in ;  but  there  were 
other  things  which  he  approved  of,  but  they  could  not.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  encourage  the  people  to  make  out  a  call ;  but,  inas^ 
much  as  God  had  begun  to  show  him  his  mistakes,  they  were  willing 
to  use  all  means  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  end,*'  and  gave  the  peo* 
pie  liberty  to  '^  improve"  him  till  the  second  Wednesday  of  May. 
They  referred  the  matter  to  the  conjunct  presbytery  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia* 

^^By  the  gentle  and  laborious  endeavours  of  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Wheelodc,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  ^^he  was  brought  to  a  dee]^, 
humiliating,  and  penitent  sense  of  his  errors,  and  of  the  false  spint 
tmder  which  he  had  acted."  He  published,  July  28,  1744,  a  most 
ample  retraction  of  his  errors  in  denouncing  ministers,  and  exhort- 
ing  the  people  to  forsake  them,  making  impulses  a  rule  of  conduct, 
encouraging  lay-exhorters,  and  sindng  in  the  streets ;  praying  thsJt 
€h>d  would  ffuard  him  against  such  errors,  and  stop  the  progress 
of  those  he  had  corrupted  by  word  and  example. 

He  also  published  a  letter  written  to  Barber,  from  Maidenheadi 
rejoicing  in  hearing  from  him  of  the  revival  at  the  Orphan-House 
in  Greorgia,  and  lamenting  ^the  awful  affair  of  the  clothes  and  the 
books.''  These  publications  met  with  much  contempt,  ^'  as  though 
his  change  in  some  few  thines  would  corer  the  numerous  evil  prao- 
tices  of  his  party,  or  undo  the  mischief  tiiey  and  he  had  done." 

Not  through  the  press  only,  but  by  personal  acknowledgments, 
did  he  strive  to  repair  the  breach  he  had  made.  A  great  separa- 
tion bad  occurred  through  him  from  the  church  of  Stonington,  and 
on  his  recantation  he  came  there,  "not  to  be  adored,  but  to  be 
denounced  as  dead  and  worldly."  ^^He  came,""**  says  Mr.  Fish, 
^'  with  such  a  mild,  meek,  pleasant,  and  humble  spirit,  broken  and 

*  Qaoted  by  Dr.  Hodge. 
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In  1756,  Todd  assisted  him  at  the  sacrament:  it  was  a  refreshing 
season  to  hungry  souls.  There  were  forty-four  coloured  commum- 
oants.  ^^  My  principal  encouragement  is  among  the  slaves.  A  eon- 
8idera]i>le  number,  in  the  land  of  their  slavery,  have  been  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Qod."  At  the  close*  of 
the  year,  there  were  remarkable  revivings  among  the  negroes  of  hii 
congregation.     ^^  Gtod  did  more  by  me  than  I  ever  expected." 

In  one  of  his  long  tours  for  preaching,  his  young  companion, 
John  Morton,  rode  ahead,  to  secure  him  a  night's  lodging  at  the 
house  of  his  relative,  Joseph  Morton.  The  New-Light  preacher 
was  welcomed,  ^^  and  with  him  Christ  and  salvation  came  to  that 
house."  The  heads  of  the  family  became  eminently  pious :  their 
conversion  was  the  foundation  of  jBriery  congregation. 

Benighted  while  going  to  visit  *^a  little  knot  of  Presbyterians" 
in  Lunenburg,  necessity  brought  him  to  the  house  of  a  Swiss  familti 
named  De  Graffenried,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina;  whue 
•ddreesing  the  Bervante,  he  reached  the  hearts  of  the  master  and 
mistress. 

Adverting  to  his  experience  in  preaching,  he  observes,  '^  Once 
in  three  or  four  weeks  1  preach  as  I  could  wish;  as  in  the  sight  of 
Ck>d,  and  as  if  I  were  to  step  from  the  pulpit  to  the  supreme  tribiN 
nal.  I  feel  my  subject:  I  melt  into  tears,  or  shudder  with  horror, 
when  I  denounce  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  I  glow,  I  soar  in  ecsta^ 
sies,  when  the  love  of  Jesus  is  my  theme." 

Aged  persons  who  sat  under  his  ministry  have  said  that  Ik 
powers  of  persuasion  seemed  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  good  purpose.  He  introduced  standard  works  into  every 
family ;  he  infused  into  his  hearers  a  delight  in  religious  knowledge; 
his  catechizings  drew  together  old  and  young,  to  be  examined,  and 
to  ponder  the  truths  of  God.  ^^  The  effect  of  this  discipline  remains 
to  this  day." 

Davies  was  elected  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Aug.  16,  1758.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  went  at  once  to  urge  ms 
acceptance.  Davies  referred  the  matter  to  the  presbyterr,  giving 
a  large  written  statement  of  his  views  and  feelmgs.  His  people 
addressed  the  presbytery, f  ^^not  able  to  feel  support  under  the 
mighty  torrent  of  overwhelming  grief"  in  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  pastor.  '^  It  was  a  peculiar,  kind  Providence  that  first  gaTe 
him  to  us.  He  has  relieved  us  from  numberless  distresses,  as  our 
spiritual  father  and  guide  to  eternity.  The  crumbling  materials 
which  compose  this  congregation  will  fall  to  ruins,  and  we  shall 
never  be  gathered  together,  we  fear,  and  united  in  another  minis* 
ter.  We  are  persuaded  he  is  animated  by  noble  motives,  and  that 
nothing  but  a  conviction  of  duty  will  remove  him  from  us.    We 

*  Wright,  in  Gilliefl.  f  ^-  Footers  Sketches  of  Virginia. 
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He  left  a  son  a  few  years  old,  who  graduated  at  Kassaii  Hall 
in  1769 ;  he  studied  theology  with  Buell  and  Bellamy,  and  was 
ordained,  by  Suffolk  Presbytery,  pastor  of  Mattituck,  Long  Island, 
June  4,  1775.  He  was  among  the  first  on  the  island  to  restrict 
baptism  to  the  children  of  communicants.  Subsequently  he  was 
settled  at  Bedford,  New  York,  and  Deerfield,  New  Jersey,  and 
spent  the  close  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  in  Western  New  York, 
dying  at  Lysander,  in  1820,  an  amiable  and  excellent  man. 

Davenport'*'  bought  a  little  white  girl  from  a  party  of  strolling 
Indians,  for  a  bottle  of  rum ;  she  knew  neither  her  parents  nor  her 
birthplace.  He  named  her  Deliverance  Paine,  and  reared  her  as 
his  own  child.  She  married,  and  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  William  Paisley. 

Of  the  extravagancies  charged  on  him,  many  are  plainly  untrue, 
coming  from  scoffers  and  worldly-wise  men,  to  wnom  the  great 
truths  of  Christ's  redemption  were  far  more  odious  than  any  error 
into  which  Davenport  fell.  If  he  had  been  the  only  one  assailed, 
we  might  receive  the  testimony  of  Chauncey  and  his  intelligencers ; 
but  when  we  know  that  Pomeroy  was  carried  to  prison,  and  deprived 
of  his  salary  for  a  year ;  that  Allen  and  Bobbins  were  accused  and 
condemned  on  frivolous  pretexts ;  that  three  ministers  were  sus- 
pended for  ordaining  Lee  at  Salisbury;  that  denunciations  fell  like 
hail  on  Whiteficld,  and  that  Buell  and  Brainerd  were  held  up  as 
strollers  and  fanatics  whom  it  was  not  allowable  to  improve ;  that 
Pomeroy,  Buell,  Davenport,  Moorhead,  Blair,  Croswell,  and  Row- 
land were  classed  as  ^^  common  rdlers,"  '^men  whom  the  Devil" 
drives  into  the  ministry ;  that  Dr.  Cutler  speaks  with  equal  dislike 
of  Dr.  Cooper,  Rodgers  of  Ipswich,  Tennent,  and  !ftuell,  styling 
Davenport  a  nonpareil,  and  lamenting  that  the  enthusiasm  is  stiu 
(1743)  breaking  out,  and  that  Finley  was  twice  carried  out  of  Con- 
necticut as  a  vagrant, — it  seems  reasonable  to  doubt,  whether 
Davenport  may  not  have  been  greatly  slandered. 

Who  does  not  reject,  with  equal  scorn,  Chauncey's  assault  on 
Davenport's  moral  character,  and  Cutler's  insinuation  that  White- 
field  and  Tennent  embezzled  what  was  collected  for  the  poor,  and 
repeated  the  enormities  of  Hophni  and  Phineas  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle? 

Davenport  was  not  an  eloquent  orator,  moving,  by  dramatic 
skill,  his  audience  as  though  they  heard  the  groans  of  Him  who 
died  on  Calvary.  In  preaching,  he  exhausted  himself:  his  con- 
tortions of  face  and  body  probably  grew  out  of  his  acute  suffer- 
ings. His  strange,  singing  tone  in  speaking  was  imitated  and 
perpetuated  for  half  a  century  among  "the  Strict  Congrega- 
tionalists"  at  the  East  and  the  "  Separate  Baptists"  at  the  South. 

*  Dr.  Foote:  Sketehee  of  North  Carolina. 
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•ermon  from  hhn  6n  New-Year's  daj,  told  him  that  B«rr  liad 
opened  the  last  year  of  his  life  with  a  sermon  on  Jer.  zxviii.  16  >^ 
^^  This  year  thou  shalt  die."  This  may  have  turned  his  attentict 
to  it,  for  he  preached  from  that  text  on  New- Year's  day.  Being 
sick  with  a  bad  cold  at  the  close  of  January,  he  was  bled ;  ib$ 
same  day  he  transcribed  a  sermon  for  the  press,  and  the  next  day 
preached  twice  in  the  college  halL  The  arm  ii^amed,  the  oold  iih 
creased:  at  breakfast,  on  Monday,  he  was  seiEed  with  ehilb.  la* 
flammatory  fever  set  in,  and  he  died  in  ten  days,  having  reoentlj 
entered  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Delirions  through  most  of  his 
sickness,  he  clearly  manifested  what  were  the  favourite  objects  el 
his  concern.  His  bewildered  mind  was  continually  imaginings  aal 
his  faltering  tongue  uttering,  some  expedient  for  the  prosperity 
of  Christ's  church  and  the  good  of  mankind.  To  this  filial 
attack  may  be  applied  his  aocount  of  his  sickness  in  1757  ^*^ 
^^  Blessed  be  my  Master's  name,  this  disorder  found  me  emploved 
in  his  service.  It  seized  me  in  the  pulpit,  like  a  soldier  wosnded  iA 
the  field.  My  fever  made  unusual  ravages  upon  my  undarstairfk 
in^,  rendering  me  frequently  delirious  and  always  stupid.  When 
I  had  any  little  sense  of  things,  I  generally  felt  pretty  calm  aai 
serene;  death  was  disarmed.  The  thought  of  leaving  my  deir 
£unily  destitute  and  my  flock  shepherdless  made  me  often  start 
back  and  cling  to  life.  Formerly  I  have  wished  to  live  longer,  that 
I  might  be  better  prepared  for  heaven;  but  when  I  consider  thst 
I  set  out  when  about  twelve  years  old,  and  what  sanguine  hopes  I 
had  then  of  my  future  progress,  and  yet  have  been  almost  at  s 
stand  ever  since,  I  am  quite  discouraged.  It  breaks  my  heart;  bat 
I  can  hardly  hope  better.  I  very  much  suspect  this  desponding 
view  of  the  matter  is  wrong,  and  relale  it  only  as  an  unusual  reason 
for  my  willingness  to  die,  which  I  never  felt  before,  and  which  I 
could  not  express." 

.  *'  In  my  sickness  I  found  the  unspeakable  importance  of  a  Medi* 
ator  in  a  religion  for  sinners.  Oh,  I  could  have  given  you  the  word 
of  a  dying  man  for  it,  that  Jesus  is  indeed  a  necessary  and  an  sU- 
ffufficient  Saviour.  Indeed,  he  is  the  only  support  for  a  departiBg 
soul. 

^^None  but  Christ!  none  but  Christ!  Had  I  as  many  good 
works  as  Abraham  or  Paul,  I  would  not  have  dared  bmld  mr 
hopes  on  such  a  quicksand,  but  only  on  this  firm  eternal  rock.  I 
am  rising  up  with  a  desire  to  recommend  him  better  to  my  felloir- 
sinners.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  more  by  me  already  than  I  ever 
expected,  and  infinitely  more  than  I  deserved.  Oh,  if  I  might  but 
untie  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  or  draw  water  for  the  serrice  of  his 
sanctuary,  it  is  enough  for  me." 

He  died,  February  4,  1761.  His  father  spent  his  closing  yetrt 
with  him,  and  died  in  Hanover,  August  11, 1759,  aged  seventy-nioe. 
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bereayememt  in  a  dose  and  awM  snccession.  Scarce  had  #e  time 
to  dry  our  weeping  eyes  for  the  loss  of  one  of  eminent  character 
and  usefulness,  (Burr,)  but  the  streams  of  grief  were  called  to  flow 
down  afresh  for  the  loss  of  another,  (Davenport,)  whose  zeal  for 
God  and  the  conversion  of  men  was  scarce  to  be  paralleled.    And 

Jet,  for  all  this,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  not  turned  away,  but 
is  hand  was  soon  lifted  up  aeain,  and,  with  a  dreadful  aim  and  re* 
sistless  stroke,  has  brought  (K)wn  to  the  dust  perhaps  the  greatest 
pillar  in  this  part  of  Zion's  buildings,  (Edwards.)  Oh,  how  does 
the  whole  fabric  shake  and  totter !  and  what  a  gloomy  aspect  do 
these  providences  wear!  as  if  God,  by  calling  home  his  am?> 
bassadors,  were  about  to  quit  the  affair  of  negotiating  peace 
with  mankind  any  more." 


DANIEL  LAWRENCE 


Was  bom  on  Long  Island  in  1718,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
blacksmith.  He  studied  at  the  Log  College,  and  was  taken  on 
trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  September  11,  1744,  and 
was  licensed  at  Philadelphia,  May  28, 1745. 

The  original  organization  at  Newtown,  in  Bucks  county,  seems 
to  have  died  away;  for  Beatty  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of  1745,  to 
*^  settle  a  church  there."  In  the  fall,  Newtown  and  Bensalem 
asked  for  Lawrence ;  so  did  Upper  and  Lower  Bethlehem,  and 
Hopewell  and  Maidenhead.  At  the  request  of  the  Forks  of 
Delaware,  he  was  sent.  May  24,  1746,  to  supply  them  for  a  year, 
with  a  view  to  settlement ;  and,  in  October,  a  call  was  presented 
to  him.  He  was  ordained,  April  2,  1747,  and  installed  on  the 
third  Sabbath  in  June.  Treat,  of  Abmgdon,  presided  and 
preached. 

The  Forks  North  and  the  Forks  West  had  been  favoured  with  a 
portion  of  Brainerd's  labours,  and  were  by  no  means  an  unpro- 
mising field,  having  many  excellent  pious  families.  But  it  was  a 
laborious  field, —  a  wide,  dreary,  uninhabited  tract  of  fifteen 
miles  lying  between  the  two  meeting-houses.  Lawrence  was  not 
robust ;  and,  for  his  health,  he  was  directed  to  spend  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1751  at  Cape  May,  then  in  very  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances.    Chesnut  supplied  the  Forks  in  his  absence. 

His  health  still  continuing  feeble,  and  there  being  no  prospect 
of  his  being  able  to  fulfil  his  pastoral  office  in  the  Forks,  he  was 
dismissed.  He  removed  to  Cape  May.  This  was  one  of  our 
oldest  congregations,  and  was  among  the  first  that  had  a  pastor, 
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he  proposed  to  smg  as  the j  went ;  but,  thouffh  Robbins  objected,  be 
wiDg.  He  preached  well :  at  the  close  of  me  afternoon  servioe  he 
asked  ^'his  man*'  to  pray,  ^^but  not  with  mj  consent  or  liking," 
Bays  Mr.  Robbins.  Yet,  for  ^^  improving"  Davenport  on  this  oee%- 
aion,  he  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  annoyances  from  the  New 
Haven  Association  for  years.  The  Patent-Office  contains  no  specie 
men  of  Yankee  ingenuity  equal  to  that  exhibited  by  that  bodj  in 
their  devices  and  machinations  to  ruin  him. 

At  New  Haven,  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  pastor,  Mr.  Noyes, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  his  examination ;  but  his  preaching  power* 
fully  influenced  Brainerd,  and  probably  Buell  and  other  students: 
Brainerd  destroyed  that  portion  of  his  diary  in  which  he  had 
tered  ^Hhe  irregular  heats  '  to  which  he  then  gave  way. 

At  Saybrook,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hart,  his  classmate,  declined  ad> 
mitting  him  to  his  pulpit,  because  of  his  censures  of  the  standing 
ministry.  Davenport  warned  the  people  of  the  dancer  of  hearing 
unconverted  preachers,  as  Tennent  had  done  in  his  Nottingham 
Sermon.  ^^  Truth  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  godless  man  was  as 
injurious  as  water  flowing  from  a  poisoned  trough;*'  and,  as  they 
claimed  that  the  signs  of  unregeneracy  were  conspicuous,  all  were 
piilty  of  self-murder  on  their  own  souls  who  did  not  forsake  the 
hearing  of  them  as  enemies  of  the  cross.  ^^I  see  not,"  said  Ten- 
nent, ^^how  any  that  fear  God  can  sit  contentedly  under  the  minis- 
trlttions  of  opposers  without  becoming  accessory  to  their  crimson 

fuilt."  Samuel  Blair  said  to  the  synod,*  ^^  Unless  we  can  see 
opefnl,  encouraging  signs  of  a  work  of  God's  converting  grace 
among  ministers,  we  shall  find  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  our  glo- 
rious Lord,  to  answer  the  invitations  and  desires  of  a  people  groan- 
ing under  the  oppression  of  a  dead,  unfaithful  ministry,  by  going 
to  preach  to  them  wherever  they  are.  Let  those  who  live  under 
the  ministry  of  dead  men,  whether  they  have  the  form  of  religion 
or  not,  repair  to  the  living."  Tennent  said  it ;  Davenport  echoed  it. 
He  probably  passed  the  winter  with  his  people.  Neither  his 
friends  nor  his  opponents  were  idle.  Burr  wrote  from  Newark,  to 
Bellamy,  Jan.  18,  1741-2,t  ^^I  can  jmn  with  you  in  expressing 
a  very  great  value  for  that  eminent  man  of  Gt>d,  Mr.  Davenport. 
But  I  dare  not  justify  all  his  conduct,  nor  can  I  see  through  it.  Our 
dear  brother,  Mr.  Edwards,  tells  me  in  a  letter,  he  thinks  he  does 
more  towards  giving  Satan  and  other  opposers  an  advantage  against 
the  work  than  any  one  person.  My  dear  brother,  if  his  conduct 
be  right,  why  do  you  not  imitate  him  ?  I  believe  you  don't  see  your 
way  clear  to  do  so  in  all  things.  I  would  ask  you,  what  you  think 
of  his  preaching : — ^whether  it  was  well  calculated  to  do  good  to 
mankind  in  general?    But  I  feel  no  heart  to  speak  about  these 

*  Qaoied  l»7  Dr.  Hodge.  f  Printed  in  New  York  Obsenrer. 
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things.  I  have  more  reason  to  oomplain  of  mj  own  deadness  than 
of  others'  imprudences.  Bat,  my  dear  brother,  as  the  Lord  hat 
given  yon  such  clear  disooveries  of  his  love,  I  hope  you  will  appear 
open  and  bold  for  him  against  all  opposers,  and  also  withstand 
peter  to  the  face  when  he  is  to  be  blamed." 

A  law'*'  was  passed  in  Connecticut,  in  May,  1742,  such  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  might  have  sanctioned  and  Sacheverell  applauded.  If  any. 
minister  preached  without  express  invitation  in  a  parish  not  under 
his  care,  he  was  denied  his  salary  for  a  year ;  and  the  ministers  who 
licensed  a  candidate,  or  counselled  a  congregation,  not  under  theiK 
particular  association,  were  also  deprived  of  their  support.  No 
minister  could  draw  his  salary  till  he  had  a  certificate  of  the  clerk 
of  his  parish  that  he  had  not  been  oomplained  of  in  either  of  these 
things.  Ministers  of  the  colony,  preaching  out  of  their  own  parish, 
in  a  place  without  the  consent  of  the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the 
people  there,  were  bound  over,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  not  to  offend  again :  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
violating  the  statute,  were  to  be  carried  out  of  the  land  as  vagrants. 
The  law  allowing  '^  sober  dissenters  from  the  standing  order*'  to 
form  congrq^tions  was  repealed. 

Davenport  was  seiied  in  May,  at  Bipton,  with  Pomeroy,  of  He« 
bron,  having  met  there  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  pastor,  who 
favoured  the  revival  and  was  blessed  in  his  labours.  The  news- 
papers state  that  in  June,  1742,  Captain  Blackleach  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Adams,  both  of  Stratford,  complained  to  the  General  Court  of  the 
disorders  to  be  apprehended  from  the  great  crowds  gathered  by 
Davenport,  and  that  thereupon  he  was  taken  up.  They  were  car« 
ried  to  Hartford,  charged  with  having  exhorted  people  to  set  the 
law  at  defiance.  On  the  way  Davenport  exhorted,  and,  having  been 
examined  by  the  General  Court,  was  imprisoned,  and  sang  all 
night.  Edwardsf  wrote  to  a  friend,  March  9,  1741,  that  the  work 
was  wonderfully  breaking  out  at  Hartford.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  and  tumult,  as  though  Herod  stretched  forth  his  hands  a 
second  time  to  vex  certain  of  the  church,  and  to  kill  James.  To 
the  honour  of  Hartford  be  it  told  that  such  a  sense  of  the  horrid 
injustice  of  the  law  was  displayed,  that  the  craven  legislature 
called  out  forty  men  to  mount  guard  for  their  protection.  The 
expression  of  public  sentiment  had  its  effect;  and,  assuming  that  he 
was  disturbed  in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind,  the  legislature 
conveyed  him  to  his  settled  abode  on  the  island. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Massachusetts,  but  was  not  countenanced 
by  the  ministers  of  Boston.  He  withdrew  from  the  communion  on 
the  Lord's  day,  at  Charlestown,  apprehending  the  minister  to  be 
unconverted.     He  appeared  before  the  Association,  ^^and  in  a  free 
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The  la;nd  for  the  meeting-house  was  given  January  2,  1789.  The 
church  was  burned  by  the  American  troops  in  July,  1779,  to  pr^ 
vent  it  from  being  converted  by  the  British  to  their  use.     Con- 

Sess  passed  a  vote  to  pay  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for 
e  property  destroyed :  the  payment  is  yet  to  be  made. 

When  Dutchess  rresbytery  was  formed,  he  was  annexed  to  it 
In  1768,  he  declined  their  jurisdiction.  A  committee,  by  cUreo> 
lion  of  the  synod,  met  at  Bedford,  and  settled  the  dineroioe. 
Their  proceedings  were  approved  of,  except  their  having  trana* 
ferred  him  to  New  York  I^esbytery.  He  acquiesced  in  the  de» 
cision,  and  was  allowed  to  join  New  York  Presbytery ;  but,  not 
long  after,  he  sought  a  reunion  with  Dutchess  Presbytery. 

He  died  at  Yorktown,  June  5,  1784.  His  tomb  bears  record 
that  he  was  judicious,  faithful,  laborious,  and  successful  in  his 
ministry. 

His  son,  born  in  1735,  died  before  him. 

In  September,  1711,  Philadelphia  Presbytery  made  certain 
arrangements  for  Hopewell  and  its  associate  church,  to  take 
effect  if  they  are  not  engaged  with  Mr.  Sackett.  This  was  pro- 
bably Richard  Sackett,  minister  of  West  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
from  1717  to  1727. 


TIMOTHY  SYMMES 

Was  bom  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  in  1715,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1733.  He  was  ordained,  December  2, 1736,  pastor 
of  Millington,  a  parish  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut.  The  Rev. 
L.  Hosmer  preached  from  1  Tim.  vi.  20 : — "  0  Timothy,  keep  that 
which  is  committed  to  thy  trust." 

He  was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  fervour  in  promoting  the 
Revival.  He  erred,  with  Groswell,  Allen,  and  others,  in  denying 
that  we  must  seek  the  evidence  of  God's  having  forgiven  our  sins 
in  our  sanctification. 

He  is  said  to  have  preached  at  Acquebogue,  Long  Island,  from 
1741  or  '42  till  1744.  He  met  with  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
May  24,  1744,  and  was  sent  to  the  vacancies  in  West  Jersey. 
In  May,  1747,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  New  York  Synod, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  settled  at  Springfield  and  New  Provi- 
dence, in  East  Jersey,  from  1746  to  1750.  Dr.  Prime  says,  "  he 
was  the  pastor  of  Connecticut  Farms."  Very  probably  Spring- 
field did  not  become  a  separate  charge  for  some  time  after,  it 
being  so  near  the  Farms  that  each  congregation  hears  the  ringing 
of  the  other's  bell. 


He  was  sick :  ^  I  had  tiie  lovtf  ferer  and  the  csnlery  hnmoot 
raging  at  once,  and  was  lame  with  inflammatory  nlceratioiia :  my 
■pnrit  was  void  of  iaward  peace,  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  exter* 
nals,  and  neglecting  the  heart;  I  was  fnSi  of  impatience,  pridsi 
and  arrogance.*'  His  sufferings  were  extreme:  ^^ his  leg  was  sore 
and  swollen  from  the  knee  to  Uie  ankle,  and  for  much  c?  the  ttmt 
the  sore  ran  day  Mad  night." 

While  thus  laid  aside,  his  brother-in-law,  Wheelock,  with  the 
excellent  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon,  addressed  two  letters  to 
him.  A  great  change  took  place  in  him,  and  he  passed  over  into 
New  Jersey,  a  man  of  another  spirit,  to  visit  the  places  where  he 
first  made  proof  of  his  ministry.  In  October,  the  congregations 
of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell  asked  leave  of  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery to  employ  him  with  a  view  to  his  settlement.  The  presby- 
tery were  pleased  to  hear  him  express  *^his  conviction  of,  and 
humiliation  for,  some  things  he  had  oeen  faulty  in ;  but  there  were 
other  thinjzs  which  he  approved  of,  but  thev  could  not.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  encourage  the  people  to  make  out  a  call ;  but,  inas^ 
much  as  Grod  had  begun  to  show  him  his  mistakes,  they  were  willing 
to  use  all  means  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  end,"  and  gave  the  peo- 
ple liberty  to  ^^  improve"  him  till  the  second  Wednesday  of  May. 
They  referred  the  matter  to  the  conjunct  presbytery  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia. 

^^By  the  gentle  and  laborious  endeavours  of  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Wheelodc,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  ^he  was  brought  to  a  dee^, 
humiliating,  and  penitent  sense  of  his  errors,  and  of  the  false  spint 
tmder  which  he  had  acted."  He  published,  July  28,  1744,  a  most 
ample  retraction  of  his  errors  in  denouncing  ministers,  and  exhortr 
ing  the  people  to  forsake  them,  making  impulses  a  rule  of  conduct, 
encouraging  lay-exhorters,  and  sin^ng  in  the  streets ;  praying  that 
CK)d  would  ffuard  him  against  such  errors,  and  stop  the  progress 
of  those  he  had  corrupted  by  word  and  example. 

He  also  published  a  letter  written  to  Barber,  from  Maidenhead 
rejoicing  in  hearing  from  him  of  the  revival  at  the  Orphan-House 
in  Georgia,  and  lamenting  ^the  awful  affair  of  the  clothes  and  the 
books."  These  publications  met  with  much  contempt,  ^^  as  though 
his  chance  in  some  few  things  would  cover  the  numerous  evil  prac- 
tices of  his  party,  or  undo  the  mischief  they  and  he  bad  done." 

Not  through  the  press  only,  but  by  personal  acknowledgments, 
did  he  strive  to  repair  the  breach  he  had  made.  A  great  separa- 
tion had  occurred  through  him  from  the  church  of  Stonington,  and 
on  his  recantation  he  came  there,  "not  to  be  adored,  but  to  be 
denounced  as  dead  and  worldly."  "  He  came,"*  says  Mr.  Fish, 
"with  such  a  mild,  meek,  pleasant,  and  humble  spirit,  broken  and 
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in  peace  and  prosperity,  free  from  the  calamities  of  war  and  e^ 
demic  sickness, — when,  in  short,  there  were  no  external  calla  to 
pentance, — suddenly  a  deep  general  concern  about  eternal 
spread  through  the  country ;  sinners  started  from  theic  alnmbersy 
Ibroke  off  from  their  sms,  began  to  inquire  the  way  of  salYatioiiy 
and  made  it  the  great  business  of  their  life  to  prepare  for  the  world 
to  come.  Then  the  gospel  seemed  almighty,  and  carried  all  b«f<»e 
it.  It  pierced  the  yery  hearts  of  men.  I  haye  seen  thoasandft  at 
once  melted  down  under  it,  all  eager  to  hear  as  for  life,  and  acarcely 
a  dry  eye  to  be  seen  among  them.  Thousands  still  remain  shining 
monuments  of  the  power  of  diyine  grace  in  that  gloriouB  day." 

Amid  such  animating  scenes,  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield, 
Blair,  Robinson,  Tennent,  and  Rowland,  I)ayies  pursued  his  sta- 
dies.  There  were  obstacles  in  his  way,  but  his  uncommon  applica- 
tion was  followed  by  surprising  progress.  Robinson  supplied  his 
wants.  Blair  taught  him,  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  his  holy 
example  as  a  man  and  his  inimitable  excellencies  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  July  30, 1746,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  and  ordained  an  eyangelist,  February  19, 1747. 
He  was  desired  by  all  the  yacant  congregations.  He  was  manly 
and  graceful;  he  had  ayenerable  presence,  commanding  yoioe, em- 
phatic deliyery;  his  disposition  sweet,  dispassionate,  tender. 

He  married,*  October  23,  1746,  Sarah  Kirkpatrick,  a  daugbtCTi 
probably,  of  John  Kirkpatrick,  of  Nottingham.  She  died,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1747,  with  her  infant  son.  He  sunk,  soon  after  being 
licensed,  into  a  consumptiye  state,  and  was  a  year  in  melancholy 
languishment  of  body.  Supposing  his  end  near,  he  went  down  to 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  ^^  wheref  was  a  most  glorious  dis- 
play of  grace,  begun,  I  think,  in  1745,  under  Mr.  Robinson."  The 
churches  of  Buckingham,  Queen  Anne,  and  especially  those  jn 
Somerset,  were  highly  favoured,  and  were  all  yacant.  ^^  I  ney«r 
saw  such  a  deep,  spreading  concern  in  my  life.  In  the  extremity 
of  a  cold  winter  the  attendance  was  numerous,  and  the  people  un- 
wearied; th^  indications  of  distress  and  joy  were  plain.  Those 
were  the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

He  spent  two  months  there,  suffering  with  a  hectic,  preaching 
by  day  and  delirious  with  fever  at  night.  Bostwick  says  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  labours  were  glorious ;  he  was  especially  honoured  in 
the  remarkable  conversion  of  two  gentlemen.  He  was  sent,  by 
Newcastle  Presbytery,  in  the  spring  of  1747,  to  Hanover,  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  supply  a  f^w  weeks,  "when  ourj  discouragements  from 
the  Government  were  renewed  and  multiplied.  A  proclamation  was 
set  up  at  our  meeting-house,  on  a  Lord's  day,  strictly  requiring  all 
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magistrates  to  suppress  and  prohibit,  by  all  lawfnl  means,  all  itine- 
rant preachers:  we  forebore  reading  that  daj.  Soon  after,  Davies 
came,  having  qualified  himself  according  to  law,  and  obtained 
license  for  four  meeting-houses.  The  people  received  him  as  an 
angel  of  God,  and  earnestly  urged  him  to  settle  among  them." 

^^I  found  them,"  he  says,  ^^sufficiently  numerous  to  form  one 
very  large  congregation  or  two  small  ones,  having  three  meeting- 
houses in  Hanover,  one  in  Henrico,  and  one  in  Louisa." 

^^  Sundry  congregations'*'  in  Pennsylvania,  my  native  country, 
and  in  the  other  northern  oolonies,  most  earnestly  importuned  me 
to  settle  among  them,  where  I  should  have  had  at  least  an  equal 
temporal  maintenance,  incomparably  more  ease,  leisure,  and  peace, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  frequent  society  of  my  brethren." 

He  left  them,  intending  to  accept  the  call  to  St.  George's,  in 
Delaware ;  but,  a  supplication  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads 
of  families  being  sent  to  the  presbytery  from  the  people  of  Hano« 
ver,  Henrico,  and  three  other  places,  in  the  spring  of  1748,  he 
accepted  the  call  in  April,  and  was  installed  in  May.  He  was  then 
slowly  recovering ;  and,  looking  upon  it  only  as  the  intermission 
of  a  disease  that  would  prove  mortal,  he  put  his  life  in  his  hand, 
hoping  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  successor,  and  willing  to  expire 
under  the  fatigues  of  duty. 

He  was  accompanied  by  John  Rodgers,  then  just  licensed  by 
Newcastle  Presbytery :  they  waited  on  the  General  Court  at  Wii- 
Kamsburg.  Leave  was  renised  to  Rodgers  to  qualify  under  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  colony,  un- 
der penalty  of  a  fine  of  J&500  and  a  year  s  imprisonment.  In  the 
fall,  three  other  meeting-houses  were  licensed  as  preaching-places 
for  Davies,  making  seven  in  all,  lying  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  apart, 
and  the  people  being  greatly  dispersed.  He  preached  often  of  a 
weekday :  many  Church  people  attended  seriously  and  regularly ; 
*^  fifty  or  sixty  families  have  thus  been  entangled  in  the  net  of  the 

fospel."  Davenport  wrotef  to  Edwards,  ^^I  heard  lately  a  credi- 
le  account  of  a  remarkable  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  at 
Hanover,  under  Mr.  Davies,  to  whose  support,  in  his  preparation 
for  service,  Mr.  Robinson  contributed  much,  if  not  mostly,  and  on 
his  death-bed  gave  him  his  books."  His  success  mostly  lay  in  the 
two  extremes,  gentlemen  and  slaves.  In  three  years  he  had  three 
hundred  communicants,  hopefully  pious;  there  were  also  some  real 
Christians,  who,  through  excessive  scrupulousness,  did  not  seek 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  In  the  same  period  he  baptized 
forty  negroes  on  a  credible  profession ;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  them  were  often  present  when  he  preached.  ^^  The  remarkable 
work"  began  as  early  as  May,  1749;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1751, 
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^<8ome  were  brought  under  concern,  and  Qod's  people  niiieh  re- 
vived" by  the  labours^  for  two  months,  of  ^Hhat  pious  Enocb)'* 
Davenport. 

Davies  was  married,  October  4, 1748,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  John 
Holt,  of  Hanover.  He  regained  his  health,  ^rew  plethoric,  and 
frequent  joumejings  through  his  wide-spread  lock  gave  vigour  to 
his  frame. 

The  General  Court*  revoked,  April  12, 1750,  the  license  granted 
by  the  county  courts  to  the  meeting-houses  on  Owen's  Oreek  in 
Louisa,  at  Tucker  Woodson's  in  Ooochland,  Needwood  in  Caroline^ 
and  St.  Peter's  in  New  Kent.  They  gave  as  a  reason  that  the 
light  to  license  belonged  to  them,  and  not,  as  in  England,  to  ths 
justices  of  the  peace.  Davies  thought  the  revoking  was  ^*  not  froa 
an  oppressive  spirit  in  the  court,  but  of  misinformation,  and  of  the 
malignant  officiousness  of  some  private  persons."  He  appeared 
before  the  General  Court,  and  showed  that  if  the  Act  of  Toleration 
did  not  extend  to  Yireinia,  neither  did  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  distinguished  Peyton  Randolph,  the  attorney* 

Sneral,  and  his  request  was  refused;  thoush  it  was  openly  said 
at  Randolph  met  his  match  that  day.  He  also  addressed  the 
commissary,  Mr.  Dawson,  to  vindicate  himself  of  arrogance,  sec> 
tarianism,  and  all  unkindness  to  the  State  Church.  He  was  treated 
with  great  courtesy  at  Williamsburg,  particularly  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Gooch;  Colonel  Lee,  the  president  of  the  Council,  told 
him  that  a  representation  of  the  case  bad  been  sent  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Fearing  that  undesignedly  it  might  be  imperfect  and 
produce  a  wrong  impression,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop,  August  13, 
1750,  but  delayed  to  send  his  letter  till  the  fall  of  1751.  He  wrote 
also,  on  hearing  the  news  from  Colonel  Lee,  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  ^^his 
friend,  in  all  the  unreserved  freedom  of  friendship."  Doddridgef 
made  large  extracts  and  sent  them  to  the  bishop,  who,  under  date 
of  May  11, 1751,  sent,  in  return,  extracts  from  the  representation 
he  had  received  of  the  matter,  and  wrote  at  large,  mildly  and  kindly, 
signifying  his  concurrence  in  the  refusal  to  Ucense  a  Dissenter  to 
preacn  out  of  the  county  of  his  abode. 

On  receiving  the  papers,  Doddridge  despatched  them  at  once  to 
Davies,  who  transmitted  to  him  a  long,  courteous,  able  reply,  dis- 
claiming for  himself  and  the  brethren  of  the  New  York  Synod  all 
participation  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diocesan 
bishops  into  the  Plantations;  '^for  I  was  not  without  hopes  it 
might  tend  to  purge  out  the  corrupt  leaven  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  restrain  the  clergy  from  their  extravagancies,  who  now 
behave  as  they  please,  as  there  is  none  to  censure  or  depose  them 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic." 

♦  Dr.  Foot€*s  Sketches  of  Virginia. 
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It  haying  been  said  to  the  bishop  that  Davies  obtained  a  license 
for  a  house  in  New  Kent,  to  gather  a  congregation  where  there 
were  no  Dissenters,  he  replied  ^^that  two  gentlemen,  of  good 
estates  and  good  character, — -justices  in  their  time,  and  officers  in 
the  militia, — had  asked,  as  a  peculiar  favour,  that  he  would 
preach  on  weekdays,  occasionally,  in  their  county."  On  his  con- 
senting, fifteen  heads  of  families,  professed  Presbyterians,  asked^ 
and  the  county  court  licensed  their  meeting-houses. 

But  to  the  bishop's  oorrespondent  it  was  grievous  that  Davies 
should  ^'  hold  forth  on  working-days  to  poor  people,  his  only  toU 
lowers,"  leading  them  to  neglect  their  maintenance;  and  ^^  tms,  in 
process  of  time,  may  be  severely  felt  by  the  Government,  and  ia 
inconsistent  with  the  religion  of  labour."  He  replied,  ^^  A  great 
number  of  my  hearers  are  so  well  furnished  with  slaves  that  they- 
are  under  no  necessity  of  confining  themselves  to  hard  labour.. 
They  redeem  time  from  the  fashionable  riots  and  excessive  divert 
sions  of  this  a^e.  The  religion  of  labour  is  held  sacred  among 
US,  as  the  flourishing  circumstances  of  my  people  demonstrate." 

The  question  was,  in  a  measure,  put  at  rest  by  the  licensing,  in 
1752,  of  Todd,  and,  afterwards,  of  all  others  who  desired  to  settler 
or  itinerate.  Davenport  thought  of  removing  thither;  and 
Davies  importuned  Jonathan  Edwards  to  take  a  pastoral  charge  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  But  they  still  lay,  in  1753,  under  ^'  some 
illegal  restraints,  particularly  as  to  the  number  of  their  meeting- 
houses, which  is  not  at  all  equal  to  what  their  circumstancea 
f  equire,  though  they  have  taken  all  legal  measures  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  resistered  according  to  the  Act  of  Toleration."  The 
Synod  of  New  xork  ^'humbly  and  earnestly  requested  the  con<* 
eurrence  and  assistance  of  their  friends  in  Great  Britain  with 
Davies,  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means  to  relieve  a  helpless  and 
oppressed  people  in  a  point  so  nearly  concerning  their  religioua 
liberties." 

As  early  as  1751,  some  of  the  trustees  of  Nassau  Hall  impor- 
tuned Davies  to  go  to  Great  Britain,  to  ^^  represent  the  affair,"— 
to  solicit  and  receive  contributions.  The  application  was  renewed 
in  the  next  fall ;  but  he  totally  declined.  Early  in  1753,  the 
trustees  unanimously  ^^  voted  him  to  undertake  the  voyage."  He 
consented,  on  condition  they  would  support  his  family  and  supply 
his  pulpit,  ^hey  complied;  and  he  left  home,  September  8, 
175o.  At  the  Commencement,  ^t  Newark,  (the  14tn,)  he  de- 
livered a  thesis, —  Personales  Distinctiones  in  Trinitate  sunt 
SBtemse, — ^vindicated  it  against  three  opponents,  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.M. 

He  preached  on  Monday,  October  8,  after  the  adjournment  of 
synod,  on  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2.  "  Through  the  great  mercy  of  God," 
he  says,  ^^my  heart  was  passionately  affected  with  the  subject. 
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The  venerable  Gilbert  Tennent,  weeping  beside  me  in  the  pnlpiti 
was  refreshed  with  an  information  from  my  dear  and  yaliiable 
friend,  Captain  Grant,  of  a  person  that  was  awakened  by  this 
sermon.  Oh,  it  is  an  unspeakable  mercy  that  such  a  creature  m 
not  thrown  by  as  wholly  nseless !" 

Amid  many  other  anxieties,  he  was  ^^  uneasy  to  find  that  the 
trustees  expected  him  to  furnish  himself  with  clothes  in  this  em- 
bassy." He  took  counsel  of  the  Hon.  William  Smithy  of  New 
York,  who  assured  him  that  the  revocation  of  the  license  would 
be  a  sufficient  ^ound  of  complaint  in  England. 

In  Philadelphia  he  preached  six  times, — ^the  audience  steadilj 
increasing;  and  some,  who  stood  aloof  from  Tennent  and  were 
accounted  Antinomians,  attended,  and  were  satisfied  with  his  do<s 
trine.  These  latter  were  probably  Scotsmen,  who  were  no  AntK 
nomians ;  some  of  whom  soon  after  received  a  minister  from  the 
Burgher  presbyteiy,  in  Scotland,  while  others  drew  to  the  Anti- 
Burghers,  who  had  much  success  in  the  city.  He  visited  White 
Clay,  where  he  had  once  lived,  saw  his  relations  in  the  Tract| 
and  was  with  ^^dear  Mr.  Bodgers*'  at  the  sacrament  at  St. 
George's. 

^^  The  venerable  Tennent*'  was  then  about  fifty.  He  refreshed 
his  young  associate  by  ^is  facetious  and  spiritual  discourse. 
Before  sailing,  November  17,  1758,  Tennent  sung,  prayed,  and 
made  an  address.  The  voyage  was  completed  before  Christmas^ 
in  safety. 

Beaching  London,  Whitefield  sent  and  invited  them  to  make 
their  home  with  him.  This  placed  them  in  a  difficulty ;  and  they 
were  perplexed  what  to  do,  lest  they  should  blast  the  success  oi 
their  mission  among  the  Dissenters,  who  were  generally  disafiected 
to  him.  "  The  advice,"  he  observes,  "of  our  friends  and  his,  was, 
that  public  intercourse  with  him  would  be  imprudent  in  our  present 
situation."  They  visited  him,  privately,  the  next  evening,  when 
^^  he  spoke  in  the  most  encouraging  manner  as  to  the  success  of  our 
mission,  and,  in  all  his  conversation,  discovered  so  much  seal  and 
candour,  that  I  could  not  but  admire  the  man  as  the  wonder  of  the 
age."  On  New  Year's  night,  he  heard  him  preach  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, on  the  barren  fig-tree.  *'  The  discourse  was  incoherent ;  yet 
it  seemed  to  me  better  calculated  to  do  good  to  mankind  than  all 
the  accurate,  languid  discourses  I  have  heard."  Whitefield 
thought  they  had  not  taken  the  best  method,  in  trying  to  keep 
in  with  all  parties,  but  should  "come  out  boldly;  for  this  would 
secure  the  affections  of  the  pious,  from  whom  we  might  expect  the 
most  generous  contributions." 

Sixty-seven  ministers  signed  a  recommendation  of  their  object, 
— Baptists  joining  with  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  While 
soliciting  their  concurrence,  they  received  two  hundred  pounds. 
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They  then  printed  five  hundred  copies  of  th^  petition  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  their  friends.  Before  the  7th  of  May  they  had  ob- 
tained seventeen  hundred  pounds  in  the  city.  William  Belcher, 
Esq.,  a  Gharchman,  gave  fifty  pounds.  Mr.  Cromwell,  a  great* 
grandson  of  the  Protector,  thanked  him  with  tears,  on  hearing 
Eim  preach,  and  gave  him  three  guineas. 

At  Edinburgh  they  were  kindly  received,  although  a  letter  from 
Cross,  of  Philadelpma,  had  been  dispersed  to  their  disadvantage, 
and  the  Nottingham  Sermon  was  industriously  spread.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Bills  transmitted  the  petition  to  the  Assembly,  with 
their  recommendation.  On  Monday,  May  27,  the  petition  was 
introduced;  and,  their  credentials  being  read,  Mr.  Lumsden,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen,  spoke  of  the  duty  of  the  Assem«> 
bly  to  promote  such  institutions  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
colonies,  '*•  who  are  a  part  of  ourselves,  having  adopted  the  same 
standard  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  d^cipline  with  this  church." 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  McLagan ;  and  the  petitions  were  agreed 
to — no  objection  being  made — ^without  a  vote,  granting  a  na- 
tional collection.  The  Scottish  Society  for  Propagating  Christiaa 
Knowledge  issued  a  letter  in  their  behalf. 

The  Bev.  John  Adams,  of  Falkirk,  said  to  Bellamy,"^  in  1754, 
^^  He  did  me  the  favour — and,  indeed,  it  was  a  most  obliging  one-^ 
to  pass  two  or  three  days  at  my  house,  and  to  preach  to  my  con- 
gregation. I  think,  in  my  life,  I  never  met  with  a  more  agreeable 
person.     How  happy  is  America  in  ministers !" 

At  Glasgow  his  way  was  unexpectedly  prepared  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  who  had  written  in  his 
behalf  to  his  brother,  provost  of  the  town,  and  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  McCulloch,  minister  of  Cambuslang.  The  freedom  of 
the  city  was  conferred  on  him  and  on  President  Burr,  and  all  due 
honour  was  given  them.  At  Cambuslang,  the  people  petitioned 
him  to  print  the  sermon  they  had  heard  from  him :  many  appli- 
cations to  print  a  collection  of  them  had  been  made  to  him  in 
America,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  His  sermon  before  Newcastle 
Presbytery  on  Isa.  Ixii.  1,  2,  with  some  of  his  poems,  had  been 
printed  in  Philadelphia :  they  were  ^^  very  acceptable  to  sundry" 
in  London,  and  he  was  pressed  to  let  them  pass  an  edition  thercf 
He  thought  seriously  of  finishing  and  publishing  some  of  them  on 
his  return  home:  ^^ perhaps  they  may  be  of  service  in  places  far 
remote  from  the  sphere  of  my  usual  labours." 

Lord  Ravensworth,  coming  to  Newcastle  while  Davies  was 
there,  sent  for  him,  and,  after  a  long  conversation,  gave  him 


♦  Bellamy  MSS. 

f  Mr.  Enkine,  afterwards  Dr.  John  Ersklne,  of  Edinburgh,  published  the  notes 
of  his  sermon  on  1  John  ii  2,  with  a  preface  in  £iTOur  of  the  coUege. 
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ihree  guineas;  James  Bowes,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliam^it  for 
the  county  of  Durham,  a  man  of  vast  estate,  gave  five  guineas. 
By  hid  advice,  he  waited  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  could  do 
nothing,  in  a  public  character,  for  his  design,  but  gave,  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  five  guineas.  Alderman  Hankey,  of  London,  gav« 
five  pounds ;  Samuel  Ruggles,  Esq.,  of  Braintree,  promised  tUrtj 
pounds,  but  gave  fifty  pounds.  He  visited  the  Brcv.  James  Her- 
vey,  and  found  all  his  expectations  far  exceeded  in  his  society. 
He  also  waited  on  John  and  Charles  Wesley :  '*  very  benevolent^ 
devout,  zealous  men,  and  honoured  with  success." 

He  did  not  succeed  in  doing  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  the  Dis* 
senters  in  Virginia,  ovring,  among  other  causes,  to  the  death  of 
Henry  Pelham,  the  Prime  Minister,  leaving  the  Grovernment  ib 
confusion.  He  obtained,  however,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Dudley 
Rider,  the  attorney-general,  in  favour  of  the  claim  for  license  to 
the  meeting-houses. 

Tradition"*"  has  represented  that  there  was  disagreement  be- 
tween him  and  Tennent.  How  seldom  truth  is  transmitted  by 
tradition!  ^^As  we  enjoyed  the  happiness  abroad  to  pray  to- 
gether in  our  room  twice  a  day,  we  determined  to  observe  tho 
9ame  method  in  our  lodgings,  besides  the  stated  devotions  of  tho 
family."  "How  solitary  shall  I  be  till  his  return" — from  Ireland 
-—"a  month  hence!"  "My  father  and  friend  arrived,  and  his 
presence  and  conversation  was  very  reviving  to  me." 

Davies  sailed  direct  to  Virginia,  and,  after  being  wind-bound  at 
Plymouth  five  weeks,  and  a  weary  voyage  of  nearly  eight  weeks, 
he  landed  at  York,  Feb.  13,  1766. 

The  second  day  after,  he  saw  his  family  in  health,  and  found 
that  "my  favourite  friend,  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  still  dwells  on  my 
heart,  had  been  universally  acceptable,  and  hopefully  successful,  in 
Hanover."  Within  the  next  six  weeks,  he  wrote  to  a  member  of 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Religion  among  the  Poor,  giving 
an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  good  books  that  had  been 
intrusted  to  him.  To  poor  white  persons,  he  had  carried  "  The 
Compassionate  Address,"  "  The  Rise  and  Progress,"  and  "Baxter's 
Gall,"  with  the  best  advice  he  could  give;  charging  them  to  circu* 
late  the  books  and  make  them  extensively  usefid. 

Many  negroes  came  to  his  house,  pleading  for  books;  and  "I 
never  did  an  action  that  met  with  so  much  gratitude  as  the  distri- 
bution, to  them,  of  books.  Especially  were  they  delighted  with 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns ;  for  the  negroes,  above  all  the  humaa 
species  I  ever  knew,  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  a  kind  of  ecstatic 
delight  in  psalmody.  No  books  they  learn  so  soon,  or  take  so  much 
pleasure  in,  as  those  used  in  that  heavenly  part  of  divine  worship." 

*  Mentioned  by  Dr.  Alexander,  in  the  Log  College. 
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A  larger  donation  was  followed  with  h9.ppj  €Sec%  in  inducing 
more  of  the  slaves  to  learn  to  read,  and  in  moving  their  masters 
to  take  new  interest  in  their  welfare.  A  friend"*"  of  Davies  ^^  pleased 
himself  with  the  prospect  of  making  some  of  these  new  converts 
the  instruments  of  introducing  Christianity  into  their  own  native 
country,  by  redeeming  three  or  four  of  the  best  capacity  and 
warmest  hearts,  who  dare  face  the  dangers  of  such  an  attempt,  and 
educating  them  at  the  new  college  at  the  Jerseys  for  missionaries. 
If  such  can  be  procured,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  retain  their  native  language,  the  want  of  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  all  attempts  of  penetrating  into  these,  to  us,  unknown 
regions,  probably  three  years'  education  would  fit  them  for  th< 
purpose." 

The  frontiers  of  Virginia  were  the  scene  of  Indian  ravages:  the 
governor  appointed  the  6th  of  Maroh^  1755,  as  a  day  of  lasting  $ 
for  the  drought  of  the  preceding  year  had  added  the  dread  of 
famine  to  the  miseries  of  war.  I£s  energies  were  exerted  to  rouse 
his  countrymen  to  vigorous  self-defence  and  patriotic  fortitude. 

The  wall  of  Jerusalem  Was  built  in  troublous  times ;  and,  amid  all 
the  harassing  vexations  of  an  intolerant  State-church,  coAgrega- 
tions  grew  in  numbers,  and  were  supplied  with  pastors.  Three 
ministers  were  labouring  near  him,  one  beyond  the  Blue  Bidge,  and 
another  in  North  Garolma.  Di£Sculties  still  existed  in  the  way  of 
procuring  license  for  additional  meeting-houses.  Davies  thought 
of  taking  out  licenses  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  courts.  The 
Board,  in  London,  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Secular  Interests  of  the 
Dissenters,  advised  him  that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Coimty  Court,  to  the  Gbvemor  and  Council,  and  then  to  the 
Governor  alone,  for  licenses  when  needed;  and,  being  refused,  to 
use  the  place  as  if  it  had  been  licensed,  and  let  the  person  prose* 
cuted  for  so  doing  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.  "  The  com- 
mittee will  take  care  to  prosecute  the  appeal."  No  occasion  to 
appeal  ever  occurred. 

In  May,  1754,  there  were  considerable  appearances  of  success  in 
Henrico  and  Caroline,  where  he  thought  he  had  laboured  in  vain. 

A  correspondent  in  Richmond  county  writes,  in  1755,  ^'  When  I 
go  among  Mr.  Davies's  people,  religion  seems  to  flourish ;  it  seems 
like  the  suburbs  of  heaven :  it  is  very  agreeable  to  see  the  gentlemen 
at  their  morning  and  evening  prayers,  with  their  slaves  devoutly 
joining  with  them." 

He  was  sent  frequently  to  distant  vacancies,  greatly  to  the  regret 
of  his  people :  in  two  months  of  1757,  he  travelled  five  hundred  miles 
and  preached  forty  sermons.  He  was  not  buoyed  up  by  sanguine 
expectations  of  success,  but  burdened  with  a  sense  of  unfitness. 

*  OilllM :  probably  Robert  Cruttenden,  of  London.   The  plan  was  sent  to  DaTies 
in  1765. 
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In  1756,  Todd  assisted  him  at  the  sacrament:  it  was  a  refreshing 
season  to  hungry  souls.  There  were  forty-foor  coloured  communi* 
cants.  ^^  My  principal  encouragement  is  among  the  slaves.  A  con- 
siderable number,  in  the  land  of  their  slavery,  have  been  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Qod."  At  the  close^  of 
the  year,  there  were  remarkable  revivings  among  the  negroes  of  his 
congregation.     ^^  Gbd  did  more  by  me  than  I  ever  expected." 

In  one  of  his  long  tours  for  preaching,  his  young  companion, 
John  Morton,  rode  ahead,  to  secure  him  a  night's  lodging  at  the 
house  of  his  relative,  Joseph  Morton.  The  New-Light  preacher 
was  welcomed,  ^^and  with  him  Christ  and  salvation  came  to  that 
house."  The  heads  of  the  family  became  eminently  pious :  thdr 
conversion  was  the  foundation  of  Briery  congregation. 

Benighted  while  going  to  visit  ^^a  little  knot  of  Presbyterians" 
in  Lunenburg,  necessity  brought  him  to  the  house  of  a  Swiss  familv, 
named  De  Oraffenried,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina;  while 
addressing  the  servants,  he  reached  the  hearts  of  the  master  and 
mistress. 

Adverting  to  his  experience  in  preaching,  he  observes,  '^  Once 
in  three  or  four  weeks  I  preach  as  I  could  wish;  as  in  the  sight  of 
Ch>d,  and  as  if  I  were  to  step  from  the  pulpit  to  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal. I  feel  my  subject:  I  melt  into  tears,  or  shudder  with  horror, 
when  I  denounce  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  I  glow,  I  soar  in  ecsta^ 
sies,  when  the  love  of  J^us  is  my  theme." 

Aged  persons  who  sat  under  his  ministry  have  said  that  his 
powers  of  persuasion  seemed  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  good  purpose.  He  introduced  standard  works  into  every 
family ;  he  infused  into  his  hearers  a  delight  in  religious  knowledge ; 
his  catechizings  drew  together  old  and  young,  to  be  examined,  and 
to  ponder  the  truths  of  God.  ^^  The  effect  of  this  discipline  remains 
to  this  day." 

Davies  was  elected  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Aug.  16,  1758.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  went  at  once  to  urge  ins 
acceptance.  Davies  referred  the  matter  to  the  presbytery,  giving 
a  large  written  statement  of  his  views  and  feelings.  His  people 
addressed  the  presbytery, f  ^^not  able  to  feel  support  under  the 
mighty  torrent  of  overwhelming  grief"  in  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  pastor.  ^'  It  was  a  peculiar,  kind  Providence  that  first  gave 
him  to  us.  He  has  relieved  us  from  numberless  distresses,  as  our 
spiritual  father  and  guide  to  eternity.  The  crumbling  materials 
which  compose  this  congregation  will  fall  to  ruins,  and  we  shall 
never  be  gathered  together,  we  fear,  and  united  in  another  minis- 
ter. We  are  persuaded  he  is  animated  by  noble  motives,  and  that 
nothing  but  a  conviction  of  duty  will  remove  him  from  us.     We 

*  Wright,  in  GiUies.  f  Dr.  Foote's  Sketches  of  Yirginia. 
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beseech  you  to  consult,  and  h3l  upon  some  other  expedient  for  th« 
relief  of  the  college,  that  will  not  rob  ns  of  the  greatest  blessing 
we  enjoy  under  G^,  and  leave  ns  a  people  forever  undone."  The 
presbvtery  wished  Davies  to  decide  for  himself:  their  judgment 
would  have  coincided  with  his.  Their  diffidence  of  their  abiUty  to 
manage  affairs  in  a  colony  of  so  much  difficulty  greatly  influenced 
their  decision,  and  they  advised  him  to  remain.  He  acquiesced  in 
their  judgment,  as  the  voice  of  Grod;  but  the  day  following,  his 
anxieties  revived;  the  question  of  duty  was  opened  anew;  he  feared 
he  might  have  done  the  college  an.  injury,  and  the  more  so  on  leai*n«' 
ing  that  the  presbytery  were  not  fully  satisfied  with  their  decision 
He  therefore  authorized  Gowell,  of  Trenton,  to  say  that  in  case 
the  trustees  could  not  elect  Samuel  Finley  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  cordiality  and  unanimity,  and  should  think  proper  te 
renew  their  election  of  him,  he  would  accept.  He  highly  reconi«> 
mended  Finley,  as  incomparablv  better  qualified  than  himself* 
^^Like  an  inflamed  meteor,  I  might  cast  a  glaring  light  and  attract 
the  gaze  of  mankind  for  a  time,  but  the  flash  would  soon  be  over." 

The  trustees  sent  the  Bev.  Jeremy  Halsey  to  persuade  him  to 
act  as  vice-president  during  the  winter,  till  the  synod  should  sits 
he  declined,  and  they  re-elected  him.  May  9, 1759.  The  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  heard  a  supplication  from  his  people^ 
earnestly  requesting  his  continuance  with  them,  and  seriously  con«> 
sidered  it,  and  all  the  reasonings  on  both  sides ;  then,  ^igaging  in 
solemn  prayer,  they  dissolved  his  pastoral  relation. 

He  bade  his  people  farewell,  July  1,  preaching  from  2  Cor.  xiik 
11 :  ^'  When,  after  many  an  anxious  conflict,  I  accepted  your  call^ 
I  fully  expected  I  was  settled  among  you  for  life :  whatever  advanr 
tageous  offers  have  been  made  to  me,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
have  not  had  the  force  of  temptations.  It  was  in  my  heart  to  live 
and  die  with  you.  Such  of  you  as  know  how  little  I  shall  carry 
from  Virginia,  after  eleven  years'  labour  in  it,  must  be  convinced  in 
your  own  conscience,  and  can  assure  others,  that  worldly  interest 
was  not  the  reason  of  my  attachment." 

He  entered  on  his  duties  at  Princeton,  July  26,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated,  Sept.  26.  To  his  new  charge  he  applied  himself  assiduously. 
The  work  was  familiar  to  him.  He  had  trained  for  the  ministry 
John  Martyn,  Henry  Patillo,  and  William  Richardson,  and  pre^ 
pared  for  college  Wright,  of  Cumberland,  Hunt,  of  Bladensbnr^, 
and  Caldwell,  of  Elizabethtown.  While  in  England,  he  met  hia 
former  pupil,  Thomas  Smith.  In  governing  and  instructing,  he 
was  skilful  and  successful ;  but  his  term  of  service  was  short.  He 
save  himself  up  to  study,  rising  with  the  dawn,  and  continuing  at 
bis  toil  till  midnight.  He  left  off  his  habit  of  riding,  which  hie 
plethoric  habit  rendered  so  necessary. 

At  the  close  of  1760,  a  friend,  mentioning  the  expectation  of  a 
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sermon  from  him  on  New-Year's  day,  told  him  tlkat  Bnr  kal 
opened  the  last  year  of  his  life  with  a  sermon  on  Jer.  zzviii.  16  9-^ 
<'  This  year  thou  shalt  die."  This  may  have  turned  his  attentiot 
to  it,  for  he  preached  from  that  text  on  New-Year's  day.  Beiag 
sick  with  a  bad  cold  at  the  close  of  January,  he  was  bled ;  tbi 
same  day  he  transcribed  a  sermon  for  the  press,  and  the  next  day 
preached  twice  in  the  college  halL  The  arm  inflamed,  the  oold  b^ 
creased:  at  breakfast,  on  Monday,  he  was  seised  with  ehilb*  h^ 
flammatory  fever  set  in,  and  he  died  in  ten  days,  harmg  recent]^ 
entered  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Delirious  tmrough  most  of  bs 
sickness,  he  clearly  manifested  what  were  the  favourite  objeots  el 
his  concern.  His  bewildered  mind  was  continually  imagining,  siil 
Ids  faltering  tongue  uttering,  some  expedient  for  the  prosperity 
of  Christ's  church  and  the  good  of  mankind.  To  this  fttal 
attack  may  be  applied  his  account  of  his  sickness  in  1757  ^-^ 
^^  Blessed  be  my  Master's  name,  this  disorder  found  me  employed 
in  his  sendee.  It  seized  me  in  the  pulpit,  like  a  soldier  woundsd  in 
the  field.  My  fever  made  unusual  ravages  upon  my  understaac^ 
ing,  rendering  me  frequently  delirious  and  always  stupid.  When 
I  had  any  little  sense  of  things,  I  generally  felt  pretty  calm  and 
serene;  death  was  disarmed.  The  thought  of  leaving  my  desr 
family  destitute  and  my  flock  shepherdless  made  me  often  sisit 
back  and  cling  to  life.  Formerly  I  have  wished  to  live  longer,  thst 
I  might  be  better  prepared  for  heaven;  but  when  I  consiaer  thst 
I  set  out  when  about  twelve  years  old,  and  what  sanguine  hopes  I 
had  then  of  my  future  progress,  and  yet  have  been  almost  at  a 
stand  ever  since,  I  am  quite  discouraged.  It  breaks  my  heart;  but 
I  can  hardly  hope  better.  I  very  much  suspect  this  desponding 
view  of  the  matter  is  wrong,  and  relate  it  only  as  an  unusual  reason 
for  my  willingness  to  die,  which  I  never  felt  before,  and  which  I 
could  not  express." 

.  ^'  In  my  sickness  I  found  the  unspeakable  importance  of  a  Medi* 
ator  in  a  religion  for  sinners.  Oh,  I  could  have  given  you  the  word 
of  a  dying  man  for  it,  that  Jesus  is  indeed  a  necessary  and  an  all- 
sufficient  Saviour.  Indeed,  he  is  the  only  support  for  a  departing 
soul. 

^'None  but  Christ!  none  but  Christ!  Had  I  as  many  good 
works  as  Abraham  or  Paul,  I  would  not  have  dared  build  my 
hopes  on  such  a  quicksand,  but  only  on  this  firm  eternal  rock.  I 
am  rising  up  with  a  desire  to  recommend  him  better  to  my  fellow- 
sinners.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  more  by  me  already  than  I  ever 
expected,  and  infinitely  more  than  I  deserved.  Oh,  if  I  might  but 
untie  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  or  draw  water  for  the  service  of  his 
sanctuary,  it  is  enough  for  me." 

He  died,  February  4,  1761.  His  father  spent  his  closing  yesri 
with  him,  and  died  in  Hanover,  August  11, 1759,  aged  seventy-nine. 


His  motlier,  as  A»'  gased  on  lum  m  bis  ooffiii,  said^  ^' There  is  the 
ton  of  my  prayers  and  my  hopes^ — my  only  8<m,  my  only  earthlT 
supporter;  bat  there  is  the  -will  of  God,  and  I  am  satisfied. 
Ihr.  Rodgers  reoeived  her  to  his  house,  and  there  she  finished  her 
pious  course.  Her  son  looked  upon  the  most  important  blessings 
of  his  life  as  immediate  answers  to  her  prayers. 

Samuel  Finley  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Bostwick,  of  New 
York,  delirered  a  eulogy  on  him  in  the  college  halL  ^^His  man- 
ner, as  to  pronunciation,  gesture,  and  delivery,  seemed  a  most  per- 
fect model  of  the  most  movinff  and  striking  oratory.  The  God  of 
nature  and  grace  had  furnished  him  with  evesy  valuable  endoir* 
inent.  August  and  venerable,  benevolent  and  mild,  he  spoke  with 
commanding  authority  and  melting  tenderness.  He  seemed  to 
control  not  the  attention  only,  but  all  the  powers,  of  his  audience. 
With  what  majesty  and  grace,  with  what  engaging  and  strikins 
Mblimity,  what  powerful  and  dfmost  irresistible  eloquence,  woula 
he  illustrate  the  truths  and  inculcate  the  duties  of  Ghristianityl 
Sinai  seemed  to  thunder  from  his  lips  when  he  denounced  the  tra- 
juendous  curses  of  the  law,  and  sounded  the  dread  alarm  to  guilty^ 
iMcure,iand  impenitent  sinners.  The  solemn  scenes  of  the  last 
judgment  seemed  to  rise  in  view  when  he  anrMgned,  tried,  and 
convicted  seUnieceivers  and  formal  hypocrites.  How  did  the  bala 
of  CUlead  distil  from  his  lips  when  he  exhibited  a  bleeding,  dyinr 
Saviour  to  sinful  mortals  as  a  soverdgn  remedy  for  the  wounded 
heart  and  anguished  conscience!  He  spoke  as  on  the  borders 
of  ^eternity,  and  as  viewing  the  glories  and  terrors  of  an  unseen 
world,  and  conveyed  the  most  grand  and  affecting  ideas  of  those 
important  realities." 

Bostwick'*'  commends  his  engaging  manner  of  address,  his 
tpriffhtly,  entertaining  conversation.  Jonathan  Edwards  said,  in 
1752,  ^*I  lately  had  the  comfort  of  a  short  interview  with  MiL 
Davies,  and  was  much  pleased  with  him  and  his  conversation:  a 
man  of  very  solid  understanding,  discreet  in  his  behaviour,  polished 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  as  well  as  fervent  and  zealous  in 
religion."  John  Angell  James  says  ^Hhat  his  sense  of  the  power 
of  an  awakening  style  of  preaching  was  strengthened  by  the  pe- 

*  He  wrote  to  Bellamy,  March  17,  1761,  "The  loss  oannot  be  expressed.  I 
belioTe  there  nerer  was  a  college  happier  in  a  president  or  in  a  more  Nourishing 
state.  He  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  best  friends.  Yon,  who  did  not  know 
him,  can  hardlj  conceiye  what  prodigious  uncommon  gifts  the  God  of  heayen  had 
l>e8towed  on  that  man  to  make  him  useful  to  the  world.  But  he  is  gone.  Oh,  what 
he  might  haTe  been! 

**  One  thousand  copies  of  his  sermoii  on  the  death  of  Qi9orge  II.  haTe  been  printed 
and  sold :  a  second  edition  is  in  the  press.  Thej  have  subscribed,  in  Philadelphia, 
ninety-five  pounds  for  three  years  to  educate  his  sons,  and  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia have  raised  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  widow  and  his  two  daughters; 
for  he  left  very  little  estate. 
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eermon  from  hhn  on  New-Year's  daj,  told  him  that  B«rr  htA 
opened  the  last  year  of  his  life  with  a  sermon  on  Jer.  xxviiL  16>-4 
^^  This  year  thou  shalt  die."  This  maj  have  tnmed  his  attentioi 
to  it,  for  he  preached  from  that  text  on  New- Year's  day.  Berag 
sick  with  a  bad  cold  at  the  close  of  January,  he  was  bled ;  tb« 
same  day  he  transcribed  a  sermon  for  the  press,  and  the  next  day 
preached  twice  in  the  college  hall.  The  arm  inflamed,  the  oold  in* 
creased:  at  breakfast,  on  Monday,  he  was  seised  with  chiUa.  Ibp 
fiammatory  fever  set  in,  and  he  died  in  ten  days,  having  recently 
entered  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Delirions  through  most  of  hm 
sickness,  he  clearly  manifested  what  were  the  favourite  objects  el 
bis  concern.  His  bewildered  mind  was  continnaUy  imagining,  ml 
his  faltering  tongue  uttering,  some  expedient  for  the  prospenty 
of  Christ's  church  and  the  good  of  mankind.  To  this  fttal 
attack  may  be  applied  his  account  of  his  sickness  in  1757:—'- 
^^  Blessed  be  my  Master's  name,  this  disorder  found  me  emplovfd 
in  his  service.  It  seized  me  in  the  pulpit,  like  a  soldier  wounded  iA 
the  field.  My  fever  made  unusual  ravages  upon  my  understaadk 
ing,  rendering  me  frequently  delirious  and  always  stupid.  When 
I  had  any  little  sense  of  things,  I  generally  felt  pretty  calm  and 
ierene;  death  was  disarmed.  The  thought  of  leaving  my  dear 
family  destitute  and  my  flock  shepherdless  made  me  often  stall 
back  and  cling  to  life.  Formerly  I  have  wished  to  live  longer,  thil 
I  might  be  better  prepared  for  heaven;  but  when  I  consider  thil 
I  set  out  when  about  twelve  years  old,  and  what  sanguine  hopes  I 
had  then  of  my  future  progress,  and  yet  have  been  almost  at  i 
stand  ever  since,  I  am  quite  discouraged.  It  breaks  my  heart;  but 
I  can  hardly  hope  better.  I  very  much  suspect  this  desponding 
view  of  the  matter  is  wrong,  and  relate  it  only  as  an  unusual  reasoa 
for  my  willingness  to  die,  which  I  never  felt  before,  and  which  I 
could  not  express." 

.  ^^In  my  sickness  I  found  the  unspeakable  importance  of  a  Medi* 
ator  in  a  religion  for  sinners.  Oh,  I  could  have  given  you  the  word 
of  a  dying  man  for  it,  that  Jesus  is  indeed  a  necessary  and  an  aO- 
Bufficient  Saviour.  Indeed,  he  is  the  only  support  for  a  departing 
soul. 

^'None  but  Christ!  none  but  Christ!  Had  I  as  many  good 
works  as  Abraham  or  Paul,  I  would  not  have  dared  build  mj 
hopes  on  such  a  quicksand,  but  only  on  this  firm  eternal  rock.  I 
am  rising  up  with  a  desire  to  recommend  him  better  to  my  feUow* 
sinners.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  more  by  me  already  than  I  evef 
expected,  and  infinitely  more  than  I  deserved.  Oh,  if  I  might  M 
untie  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  or  draw  water  for  the  service  of  his 
sanctuary,  it  is  enough  for  me." 

He  died,  February  4,  1761.     His  father  spent  his  closing  jeai 
with  him,  and  died  in  Hanover,  August  11, 1759,  aged  seventy-iiio^ 
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manuscript  lay  trnknoim,  until  given  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Coutts,  of  Brechin,  to  Dr.  Boms,  of  Toronto,  Canada  West.  It  Is 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Boms  as  *^  valuable  for  its  theology  and  its  leam« 
ing,  greatly  raising  our  impressions  of  his  talents  as  a  logician,  and 
his  attainments  in  the  literature  of  theology." 

Dr.  Rice  well  said,  '^  There  are  few  sermons  extant  superior  to 
tiiose  of  Davies.  Their  chief  and  prominent  excellence  is  doubtless 
this : — they  abound  in  clear,  forcible,  and  aflfecting  delineations  of 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  utter  depravity  of 
man,  the  sovereignly-free  grace  of  Jehovah,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  atonement  in  his  blood,  reffeneration,  and  sanctification  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,— these  were  his  favourite  diemes:  on  these  he  never 
ceased  to  expatiate,  as  the  essence  of  the  Christian  scheme,  the 
grand  support  of  vital  and  practical  religion. 

**  So  luminous  and  striking  are  his  delmeations  of  true  religion, 
and  so  accurately  do  they  distinguish  the  ffcnuine  from  its  oppo- 
sites  and  counterfeits,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  any  one 
to  peruse  them  attentively  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  his  real 
state. 

*^  While  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacities,  they  are  calculated 
to  gratify  persons  of  the  greatest  knowledge  and  refinement." 

Around  Davies  grew  up  a  valuable  body  of  elders.  Four  of  them 
long  survived  him, — viz. :  Mr.  James  Hunt,  Mr.  Samuel  Morris, 
Dr.  Shore,  and  Captain  lil(illiam  Craighead,  all  men  of  great 
worth. 

We  may  say  of  Davies  what  he  said  of  Hervey: — ^'Blessed  be 
God  that  there  was  such  a  man  on  this  guilty  globe!" 


JOHN  BRAINERD 

Was  a  native  of  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  bro* 
ther  of  David  Brainerd.  While  a  student  at  college,  his  brother 
pressed  on  him  in  letters  the  great  matter  of  religion,  fearing  that 
ne  had  not  a  proper  sense  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  false 
religion  that  nad  marred  the  blessed  Revival.*  He  graduated  at 
Yale,  in  1746 ;  and,  his  brother's  health  failing,  the  Correspond- 


*  Nor  how  mtioh  of  it  there  ma  in  the  world.  *'  Many  serious  Christians  and 
valuable  ministers  are  too  easily  imposed  upon  by  this  false  blase.  Let  me  tell  yon« 
it  is  the  deyil  himself  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light  It  always  springs  up 
with  OTery  rerival  of  religion,  and  stabs  and  murders  the  cause  of  Ood,  while  U 
passes  current  with  weU*meaidng  multitudes  for  the  height  of  religion.' 
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entfl  gent  for  him  to  take  his  place.  He  oame  to  EEzabetlitowi^ 
April  10, 1747 ;  and,  having  been  examined  by  New  York  Fresby* 
tery  on  the  18th,  he  went  the  next  day  to  the  Indians  at  CraL* 
berry.  He  came  to  Northampton,  in  September,  to  see  his  dying 
brother ;  and,  being  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  he  refreshed  him  mai£ 
by  his  unexpected  visit,  and  by  comfortable  tidings  of  the  state  of 
his  flock.  Galled  to  New  Jersey  on  important  busmess,  he  hastened 
back,  and  was  witness  of  his  brother's  peaceful  end. 

The  Scottish  Society  sustained  him :  he  was  ordained^  by  New 
York  Presbytery,  early  in  1748.  In  the  outset  he  was  cheered  by 
the  access  of  Indians  from  distant  parts,  by  the  awakening  of  tb 
unconverted,  hopeful  additions  to  his  church,  and  the  Christian  be* 
haviour  of  those  converted  under  his  brother's  labours.  Elihu  SpeiH 
cer  and  Job  Strong,  having  been  selected  by  the  Society  in  Boston 
as  missionaries  to  the  Six  Nations,  spent  the  winter  with  him  to 
prepare  for  their  work.  Strong  wrote  to  his  parents,  at  Norths 
ampton,  January  14, 1748,  ''  Though  my  expectations  were  muck 
raised  by  the  journals  of  David  Srainerd,  and  by  particular  in* 
formation  from  him,  they  are  not  equal  to  what  now  appears  to  be 
true  concerning  the  glorious  work  of  grace.  There  was  devout 
attendance  and  surprising  solemnity  in  public  worship :  in  the 
catechetical  lectures,  their  answers  exceeded  my  ezpeotationa  very 
much." 

Governor  Belcher  bade  him  be  sure  of  him  as  a  £ather  and  a 
friend  to  the  missionaries  this  way,  ''and  of  all  my  might  and 
encouragement  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  our  (}od  and  Saviour 
wherever  God  shall  honour  me  with  any  power  or  influence." 

Most  of  those  converted  under  the  influence  of  his  brother 
adorned  their  profession.  He  travelled  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware 
and  to  Wyoming  several  times,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  leave  their 
unsettled  life  and  dwell  near  him.  Numbers  came,  from  time  to 
time ;  but  he  succeeded  in  doing  little  more  than  civilizing  them. 
There  was  something  of  a  work  of  awakening  all  along  carried  on 
among  his  flock;  some  of  the  new-comers  were  awakened  and 
hopefully  converted,  and,  in  general,  the  behaviour  of  the  praying 
Indians  was  good  and  pious.  Early  in  1751,  he  had,  through 
mercy,  some  special  success:  nine  or  ten  appeared  to  be  under 
convictions,  and  about  twelve  of  the  whites  near  them,  that  used 
to  be  stupid  as  the  heathen.  Many  others  were  thoughtful  and 
serious.  Two  years  of  great  mortality  reduced  their  numbers ;  but 
in  October,  1762,*  he  had  forty  families  near  him,  and  thirty-seven 
communicants.  There  were  fifty  children  in  the  school.  "We 
have  a  very  considerable   number  of  serious,  regular  Christians, 


*  Genuine  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  giving  an  account  of  his  miflsion,  b| 
Bey.  John  Brainerd:  Syo,  Lond.  1758. — ^New  York  Historical  Sooietj^s  Library. 
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who  are  an  ornament  to  religion ;  but  some  bare  backslidden.  In 
Beven  years  at  least  forty  have  been  savingly  converted  here,  where 
there  are  not  two  hundred  souls,  old  and  young."  In  1753,  he 
baptized  one  adult,  a  hopeful  convert,  but  lost,  by  quick  consump* 
tion,  a  young  Indian,  wno  had  been  a  member  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  for  nearly  two  years,  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

As  early  as  1748  or  '49,  some  gentlemen,  particularly  Robert 
Hunter  Morris,  Chief-Justice  of  New  Jersey,  a  professed  deist,  sued 
the  Indians  for  their  lands  at  Cranberry,  under  pretext  of  a  will 
from  the  Indian  king,  which  was  undoubtedly  forged;  but  ^^he  ia 
a  man  of  such  craft  and  influence,  that  it  is  not  known  how  it  will 
issue."  Brainerd  sought  to  engage  them  in  husbandry  and  in 
mechanical  trades:  to  this  they  were  adverse.  Indolence  and 
drunkenness  were  their  almost  universal  propensity, — ^Buell  said, 
**  their  constitutional  sin." 

In  1752,  Brainerd,  with  only  one  attendant,  spent  a  fortnight 
on  the  Susquehanna:  their  horses  were  stolen,  the  guide  was  too 
lame  to  go  on  foot,  and  they  remained  three  days  where  there  was 
no  house.  Having  no  means  but  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds,  he  could 
not  take  with  him  a  number  of  disciples,  who,  by  discourse  and 
example,  might  aid  his  endeavours  among  the  savages. 

In  1752,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  on  the  petition  of 
the  Correspondents,  eranted  a  brief  for  a  general  collection  to  aid 
bim  in  his  school.  Davies  lodged  with  Brainerd,  October  1, 1758, 
and  was  pleased  with  his  accounts  of  religion  among  the  Indians* 
The  next  day  he  took  a  view  of  the  Indian  town,  and  was  pleased 
at  the  affection*  of  the  poor  savages  for  their  minister  and  his  con** 
descension  to  them. 

Early  in  1753,  he  met  with  much  trouble  from  the  enemies  of 
religion,  and  his  people  were  much  distressed  in  relation  to  their 
lan£i.  The  Correspondents  proposed  that  he  should  remove  with 
them  somewhere  to  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  place 
proposed  was  Onoquaga,  near  the  head  of  the  Susquehanna,  where 
opencer  had  formerly  laboured.  Edwards  thought  the  Oneidas, 
wno  resided  there,  were  the  best-disposed  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
would  do  the  utmost  to  encourage  missionaries  among  them. 

Brainerd  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  who  was  ordained 
a  missionary  in  1754,  dated 

"Bbtrbl,  April  19,  1758. 

"Yours  of  the  2d  instant  I  received  last  evening  which,  with 
some  other  letters  from  London  and  other  parts  of  England  that 
came  to  hand  at  the  same  time,  was  very  refreshing  and  comfort- 
able. Nothing  in  all  the  world  ever  cheers  my  spirits  like  the  ob* 
servation  or  news  of  something  that  gives  a  prospect  of  spreading 
the  gospel  among  the  poor  Indians.  This,  m  the  main,  my  heart 
has  been  on  for  many  years;  and  when  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
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desirable  business,  or  any  thing  I  could  think  had  s  tendency  tt 
promote  it,  then  only  did  I  breathe  my  own  proper  air  and  enjoy 
myself.  But,  alas,  I  have  been  miserably  fettered  and  pinioned 
since  I  have  been  employed  in  this  excellent  undertaking ;  the  aitaa- 
tion  of  the  Indians  I  have  had  the  peculiar  charge  of^  being  al 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  considerable  number  of 
Indians  elsewhere,  and  my  annual  income  far  short  of  what  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  design. 

^^  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  this  place  from  my  first  ea- 
eaging  in  the  business,  and  haye  been,  from  time  to  time,  engaged 
m  endeavours  to  procure  one  better  suited  to  the  important 
design  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  yet. 
Providence  has  not  opened  a  door  for  our  remove.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  great  prospect  of  it.  Some  of  oar 
Erincipal  Indians  have  lately  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  their 
tnd,  on  which  they  live,  notwithstanding  all  we  could  do  to  the 
contrary,  and  it  is  finally  gone  from  them;  so  that  now  they 
have  not  enough  to  subsist  upon*long. 

^^  Just  at  this  juncture  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  Six 
Nations,  and  two  or  three  nations  more,  with  wampum,  &c.,  in- 
viting our  Indians  to  go  and  live  on  Whawomung,  on  Si»qae- 
hanna,  a  place  I  have  visited  several  times.  The  Six  Nations 
offer  to  give  lands  to  them  and  their  children  forever,  and  that 
they  shall  be  abridged  of  none  of  their  privileges.  Our  Tniiiyn^ 
after  two  days'  consideration,  thought  best  to  accept  the  offer  thor 
uncle  was  pleased  to  make,  and  concluded  to  remove  there  about 
this  time  twelvemonth.  I  was  present  at  their  consultations  on 
this  head,  and  laid  every  thing  before  them  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  then  left  them  to  determine  for  themselves.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  don't  see  why  the  scheme  of  going  to  Ona- 
quaga  might  not  be  prosecuted ;  for,  if  all  things  suit  there,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  our  Indians  would  be  as  well  pleased  to  move  to 
that  place  as  Whawomung,  if  they  had  the  same  invitation  to  the 
former  as  the  latter.  And,  though  they  should  be  actually  re- 
moved as  above,  yet  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  live  among  the 
Oneidas,  the  report  of  our  being  there  would  soon  cause  them  to 
supplicate  their  uncle  for  liberty  to  come  there  too. 

^'  For  my  part,  I  am  heartily  willing  to  make  trial,  and  earnestly 
desirous,  if  the  Lord  in  his  providence  should  open  a  door,  to 
spend  my  life  in  this  service.  But  my  taking  a  journey  with  you, 
tnis  ensuing  summer,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  determination 
of  the  Correspondents.  As  things  appear  to  me  at  present^  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  had  better  defer  the  journey  till  next  spring; 
but  time  and  consultation  on  that  head  may  better  discover  what 
is  duty  in  that  regard.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  be  waiting 
upon  God,  and  have  our  eyes  to  Him  who  only  can  make  our  en- 
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deayonrs  effeetnaL  I  was  never  more  desiroiiB  of  prosecuting  the 
Indian  affairs  than  now ;  and,  though  many  things  look  discouraging^ 
yet  I  cannot. but  hope  that  God  will  jet  do  glorious  things  among 
the  poor  Indians.  Let  us  be  instant  in  prayer  to  Ood  for  so  great 
a  blessing " 

The  Correspondents  wavered  between  Wyoming  and  Onoquaga: 
the  prospect  of  a  troublesome  war  made  a  mission  in  those  distant 
regions  disagreeable  and  dangerous;  and,  in  the  fall  of  1765,  the 
Correspondents  wholly  dismiMed  him  from  the  mission,  that  he 
might  preach  as  a  probationer  for  settlement  at  Newark. 

The  Indians  at  Cranberry  were  kindly  oared  for  by  Tennenty 
of  Freehold,  who  often  visited  them,  and  gave  the  synod,  in  1776^ 
an  agreeable  account  of  their  beine  in  better  circumstances  thaa 
ever  about  their  lands,  and  in  a  rdigious  point  of  view.  White- 
field  preached  to  them,  through  an  interpreter,  and  was  charmed 
with  Tennent's  assiduity  for  wem. 

Edwards  was  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Correspondents 
in  releasing  Brainerd  from  his  post,  but  found  it  impracticable,  by 
reason  of  Mrs.  Brainerd's  feeble  health,  to  reinstate  him  or  send 
him  to  a  new  mission. 

He  settled  comfortably  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Newarl^ 
and,  in  June,  1757,  was  favoured  with  something  of  encouragement. 

In  1763,  they  aided  in  building  a  school-house,  and  allowed  the 
teacher  thirty  pounds;  and  a  yearly  collection  was  ordered  to 
maintain  the  school.  It  was  reported  to  be  in  successful  opera* 
tion  in  1772,  and  he  continued  his  supervision  of  it  through  his  life. 

His  home  was  at  Mount  Holly.  He  had  a  meetin^ouse  there^ 
which  was  burned  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Seven 
other  places  were  regularly  and  frequently  visited  by  him.  The 
synod,  in  1767,  granted  him  twenty  pounds,  besides  his  salary,  for 
^^  his  extraordinary  services  in  forming  societies,  and  labouring 
among  the  white  people,  in  that  large  and  uncultivated  country. 
The  grant  was  renewed  the  next  year  for  his  extensive  services 
and  labour  in  those  uncultivated  parts.  From  1760  to  1770  he 
received  from  the  congregations  between  Egg  Harbour  and  Mana* 
hawken  fifty-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings,  though  he  had  preached 
to  them  five  hundred  times.  He  continued  to  supply  these 
numerous  vacancies,  and  the  annual  allowance  of  twenty  pounds 
was  promised  by  the  synod  for  that  service.  In  1778,  it  was 
increased  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  n^xt  year  he  cave  an  ac- 
count of  his  labours  and  prospects  of  success,  and  the  mterest  of 
the  Indian  Fund  was  reserved  for  him. 

In  1777,  he  removed  to  Deerfi^ld,  and  preached  there  till  his 
death,  March  21,  1781. 

The  places  where  Brainerd  bestowed  his  labours  on  the  coast 
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desirable  business,  or  any  thing  I  could  think  had  a  tendency  tt 
promote  it,  then  only  did  I  breathe  my  own  proper  air  and  enjoy 
myself.  But,  alas,  I  haye  been  miserably  fettered  and  pinioned 
since  I  have  been  employed  in  this  excellent  undertaking ;  the  sitaa- 
tion  of  the  Indians  I  have  had  the  peculiar  charge  of,  being  al 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  considerable  number  of 
Indians  elsewhere,  and  my  annual  income  far  short  of  what  WM 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  design. 

^^  I  have  neyer  been  satisfied  with  this  place  from  my  finl  en- 
gaging in  the  business,  and  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  engaged 
in  endeayours  to  procure  one  better  suited  to  the  important 
design  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  yet, 
Proyidence  has  not  opened  a  door  for  our  remoye.  Of  late,  how* 
eyer,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  prospect  of  it.      Some  of  our 

Erincipal  Indians  haye  lately  disposea  of  a  great  part  of  their 
tnd,  on  which  they  liye,  notwithstanding  all  we  could  do  to  die 
contrary,  and  it  is  finally  gone  from  tiiem;  so  that  now  they 
haye  not  enough  to  subsist  upon*long. 

'*  Just  at  this  juncture  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  Six 
Nations,  and  two  or  three  nations  more,  with  wampum,  fte.,  in- 
yiting  our  Indians  to  go  and  liye  on  Whawomung,  on  Suaque- 
hanna,  a  place  I  haye  yisited  seyeral  times.  The  Six  Nations 
offer  to  ffiye  lands  to  them  and  their  children  forever,  and  that 
they  shall  be  abridged  of  none  of  their  priyileges.  Our  Indians, 
after  two  days'  consideration,  thought  best  to  accept  the  offer  their 
uncle  was  pleased  to  make,  and  concluded  to  remoye  there  about 
this  time  twelvemonth.  I  was  present  at  their  consultations  on 
this  head,  and  laid  every  thing  before  them  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  then  left  them  to  determine  for  themselves.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  don't  see  why  the  scheme  of  going  to  Ona- 
quaga  might  not  be  prosecuted;  for,  if  all  things  suit  there, I  am 
inclined  to  think  our  Indians  would  bo  as  well  pleased  to  move  to 
that  place  as  Whawomung,  if  they  had  the  same  invitation  to  the 
former  as  the  latter.  And,  though  they  should  be  actually  re- 
moved as  above,  yet  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  live  among  the 
Oneidas,  the  report  of  our  being  there  would  soon  cause  them  to 
supplicate  their  uncle  for  liberty  to  come  there  too. 

^'  For  my  part,  I  am  heartily  willing  to  make  trial,  and  earnestly 
desirous,  if  the  Lord  in  his  providence  should  open  a  door,  to 
spend  my  life  in  this  service.  But  my  taking  a  journey  with  you, 
this  ensuing  summer,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  determination 
of  the  Correspondents.  As  things  appear  to  me  at  present,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  had  better  defer  the  journey  till  next  spring; 
but  time  and  consultation  on  that  head  may  better  discover  what 
is  duty  in  that  regard.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  be  waiting 
upon  God,  and  have  our  eyes  to  Him  who  only  can  make  our  en- 
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deayonrs  effeetnaL  I  was  never  more  desiroas  of  prodecatitg  the 
Indian  affairs  than  now ;  and,  though  many  things  look  discouraging, 
jet  I  cannot,  but  hope  that  God  will  yet  do  glorious  things  among 
the  poor  Indians.  Let  us  be  instant  in  prayer  to  Ood  for  so  great 
a  blessing " 

The  Correspondents  wavered  between  Wyoming  and  Onoquaga: 
the  prospect  of  a  troublesome  war  made  a  mission  in  those  distant 
regions  disagreeable  udd  dangerous;  and,  in  the  fall  of  1765,  the 
Correspondents  wholly  dismiMed  him  from  the  mission,  that  he 
might  preach  as  a  probationer  for  settlement  at  Newark. 

The  Indians  at  Cranberry  were  kindly  eared  for  by  Tennenty 
of  Freehold,  who  often  visited  them,  and  gave  the  synod,  in  1775^ 
an  agreeable  account  of  their  beine  in  better  curcumstanoes  thaa 
ever  about  their  lands,  and  in  a  rdigious  point  of  view.  White- 
field  preached  to  them,  through  an  interpreter,  and  was  charmed 
with  Tennent's  assiduity  for  wem. 

Edwards  was  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Correspondents 
in  releasing  Brainerd  from  his  post,  but  found  it  impracticable,  by 
reason  of  Mrs.  Brainerd's  feeble  health,  to  reinstate  him  or  send 
him  to  a  new  mission. 

He  settled  comfortably  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Newarl^ 
and,  in  June,  1757,  was  favoured  with  something  of  encouragement. 

In  1763,  they  aided  in  building  a  school-house,  and  allowed  the 
teacher  thirty  pounds;  and  a  yearly  collection  was  ordered  to 
maintain  the  school.  It  was  reported  to  be  in  successful  opera* 
tion  in  1772,  and  he  continued  his  supervision  of  it  through  his  life. 

His  home  was  at  Mount  Holly.  He  had  a  meeting-house  there^ 
which  was  burned  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Seven 
other  places  were  regularly  and  frequently  visited  by  him.  The 
synod,  in  1767,  granted  him  twenty  pounds,  besides  bos  salary,  for 
^^  his  extraordinary  services  in  forming  societies,  and  labouring 
among  the  white  people,  in  that  large  and  uncultivated  country. 
The  grant  was  renewed  the  next  year  for  his  extensive  services 
and  labour  in  those  uncultivated  parts.  From  1760  to  1770  he 
received  from  the  congregations  between  Egg  Harbour  and  Mana- 
hawken  fifty-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings,  though  he  had  preached 
to  them  five  hundred  times.  He  continued  to  supply  these 
numerous  vacancies,  and  the  annual  allowance  of  twenty  pounds 
was  promised  by  die  synod  for  that  service.  In  1773,  it  was 
increased  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  n^xt  year  he  ^ve  an  ac- 
count of  his  labours  and  prospects  of  success,  and  the  mterest  of 
the  Indian  Fund  was  reserved  for  him. 

In  1777,  he  removed  to  Deerfi^ld,  and  preached  there  till  his 
death,  March  21,  1781. 

The  places  where  Brainerd  bestowed  his  labours  on  the  coast 
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haTe  long  been  abandoned:  some  of  them  haw  been  aearched 
out,  and  onoe  more  favonred  with  Presbyterian  miniatrations. 
In  1767,  there  was  a  new  Presbyterian  meetine-honse  at  Bame- 

fat,  and  probably  as  early,  was  one  at  Mananawken.  At  the 
'orks  of  Little  Egg  Harbonr,  or  Mullica  River,  was  Clark's 
meeting-house,  of  cedar  logs,  and  lined  throughout  with  cedar. 
Elijah  Clark,  a  man  of  fortune  and  piety,  was  a  ruling  elder. 
The  land  at  Cedar  Bridge,  on  which  jBlackman's  meeting-house 
stood,  was  conveyed  by  Andrew  Blackman  to  the  PresWterians  in 
1774.  The  place  of  worship  at  Great  Egg  Harbour,  or  dhampion'Si 
was  probably  near  Tuckahoe.  Brainera  preached  near  BnulM* 
port,  on  Wading  River,  under  a  spreading  oak,  which  still  oasts  its 
shade  on  land  bequeathed  by  John  Leak,  for  the  use  of  the  Prea* 
byterians.  The  burial-ground  is  there,  but  the  church  has  passed 
away.  Steelman's  was  a  mile  north  of  Absecom ;  and  Clark  s  M31 
Meeting-house,  where  was  a  regularly-constituted  congregation, 
was  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Atlantic  county,  nearly  one  milf 
from  Unionville. 

As  the  agent  of  New  Jersey  College,  he  went,  in  January,  1758, 
with  Caleb  Smith,  to  solicit  the  concurrence  of  the  Council,  oon^ 
vened  at  Stockbridge,  in  the  removal  of  Edwards  to  the  presi* 
dency  of  that  institution.  The  Council,  at  the  request  of  the 
English  and  Indian  congregations  at  Stockbridge,  wrote  to  the 
commissioners  at  Boston  to  appoint  Brainerd  to  succeed  Edwards: 
they  also  wrote  to  the  trustees  of  the  college  to  use  their  inflo^Dce 
for  this  purpose.  The  Housatonic  tribe  oflfered  a  part  of  their 
lands  to  the  Indians  at  Cranberry,  to  induce  them  to  remove  to 
Stockbridge. 

About  this  time,  the  province  of  New  Jersey  purchased  all  the 
Indian  title  in  their  limits,  and  then  bought  for  the  Indians  a  trad 
of  four  thousand  acres  at  Edge  Pillock,  in  Evesham  township, 
Burlington  county.  The  governor  requested  Brainerd  to  resume 
his  mission.  He  was  present  at  synod  in  May,  1759,  with  his 
elder,  Joseph  Lyon,  and  applied  for  advice  whether  it  was  his 
duty  to  comply  with  the  proposal.  Arguments  on  both  sides  were 
fully  heard ;  and,  though  tenderly  affected  with  the  case  of  New* 
ark  congregation,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  Indian  mission,  thev  unanimously  advised  him  to  resume  it. 
With  this  advice  he  readily  and  generously  complied,  giving  up  a 
very  comfortable  settlement  for  hardships  and  an  uncertain  and 
scanty  support.  The  annuity  from  Scotland  was  not  renewed. 
The  synod  ^ave  him  the  interest  of  the  Indian  Fund,  and,  in 
17G1,  allowed  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  general 
collection:  '^It  is  agreed 'that,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  we 
will  support  Mr.  Brainerd."  He  had  under  his  care  two  Indian 
congregations,  embracing  one  hundred  and  twenty  families. 
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JOB  PRUDDEN 

Was  the  great-rrandson  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Plrudden,  whose 
ministry — ^in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  borders  of  WaIes-^-<was  at^ 
tended  with  nnoommon  success.  Many  good  people  followed  him, 
when  he  sailed  with  the  first  settlers  for  New  Uaren,  that  they 
ftii^ht  enjoy  his  pious  and  fervent  ministrations.  He  was  of  the 
strictest  order  of  Independents;  and  when  the  town  of  Milford. 
Gonneeticttt,  was  settl€«l,  the  church  was  ^^  gathered  to  him"  ana 
the  six  principal  planters,  as  the  seven  pmars  which  ^^  Wisdom 
hewed  out,  when  she  builded  her  house."  {rror.  ix.  1.)  ^^  All  those 
who  had  desired  to  be  received  as  free  planters  had  settled  in  thd 
plantation,  with  a  purpose,  resolution,  and  desire  that  they  might 
DC  admitted  into  church  fellowship  according  to  Christ."  ^^  Church 
members  only  should  be  free  bureessee." 

When  Mr.  Prudden  was  instaUed,  April  18,  1640,  three  of  the 
pillars,  by  the  appointment  of  the  church,  laid  <m  hands,  even  as 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  laid  hands  on  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  ^^  separating  them  to  the  work  whereunto  the  Holy  Ghost 
called  them."  (Acts  xiii.  2.)  He  died  in  1656,  aged  fifty-six. 
Mather,  in  his  ^^Magnalia,"  describes  him  as  ^^a  sealous  preacher, 
a  man  of  excellent  spirits,  signally  successftd  in  reconciling  and 
preserving  peace."  He  left  a  large  landed  estate  at  Edgton^ 
Yorkshire,  (Bngland,)  still  possessed  by  his  descendants.  His 
second  son,  John,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1668,  and  was  the 
minister  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1725. 

In  1737,  difficulties  arose  in  the  congregation  in  relation  to  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Whittlesey  as  pastor, — a  respectable  minority 
re^rding  his  doctrine  as  Arminian  and  his  preaching  as  un- 
edifying.  They  urged  their  objections  so  slarongly,  and  with 
such  apparent  concern  and  conscientiousness,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Council  declined  to  ordain.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
headed  by  Deputy-Oovemor  Law,  insisted  on  their  rights ;  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  ordain  him,  and  that  the  minority  should 
hear  him  for  six  months,  and,  if  not  satisfied,  should  settle  a 
colleague  according  to  their  liking.  They  heard  him  two  years, 
but  were  more  dissatisfied,  and,  in  1740,  applied  to  the  church, 
and  then  to  the  town,  for  relief  according  to  tne  &ffreement.  But^ 
finding  them  intractable,  they  asked  advice  of  the  Association*, 
but  they  obtained  neither  advice  nor  countenance.  They  then—* 
according  to  the  statute  for  the  relief  of  conscientious  scruplers— 
declared  ^' their  Sober  Dissent  from  the  Standing  Order'*  estik 
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blished  in  the  colony,  professing  themselves  to  be  Presbjterians 
according  to  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  agreed,  November  80, 
1741,  to  set  up  a  separate  society,  if  thirty  heads  of  families 
would  unite  for  that  purpose.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  they 
met  for  worship  at  the  house  of  George  Clark,  St.;  and,  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  January,  th^  qualified  themselves  before  the 
eounty  court,  according  to  the  Toleration  Act  In  this  act  thirty-^ 
^ine  persons  took  part.  The  Rev.  Benajah  Case,  of  Simsbory,  waa 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  having  preached  for  them  on  the  17th  of 
the  month.  Whittlesey  refused  his  pulpit,  on  Sabbaths  wbrai  he 
did  not  use  it,  to  the  ministers  who  came  to  preach  for  them. 
One  of  them  preached  from  the  door-etone  to  an  assembly  of  a 
thousand. 

Whitefield  had  preached  at  Milford,*  Connecticut,  with  onusoal 
success,  in  October,  1740,  and  Gilbert  Tennent  was  there  in  the 
9Lext  spring. 

The  people  made  preparations  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  Mqr» 
1742 ;  but  the  town  refused  to  allow  them  to  erect  on  the  Com« 
mon.  The  county  court  granted  them  liberty  to  build,  November 
9;  and,  in  that  month,  they  raised  it  on  lana  given  by  Bartholo- 
mew Sears.  The  Bev.  John  Eels,  of  Canaan,  preached  the  first 
sermon  in  it,  and  the  constable  was  ordered  to  apprehend  him; 
a  like  order  was  issued  against  the  Rev.  Elisha  ILent,  of  New- 
town ;  but  they  both  escaped  his  search. 

Mr.  Jacob  Johnson,t  a  native  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  who 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1740,  preached  to  them,  having  taken  the 
necessary  oaths.  Having  made  him  a  call,  they  applied  to  some 
members  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to  receive  them  under  their 
care,  and  take  Mr.  Johnson  on  trials  with  a  view  to  ordination. 
They  constituted  themselves  a  church,  and  elected  ruling  elders. 
^^Accordingly,  said  members  did  send  to  him  pieces  of  trial :  a 
sermon  on  Bom.  viii.  14,  and  a  Latin  exegesis, — ^An  regimen 
ecclesise  presbyteriale  sit  Scripturae  et  rationi  congruum?'  "  The 
presbytery  met,  April  6,  1743,  to  hear  the  exercises,  and.  John- 
son, with  the  commissioners,  Benjamin  Fenn  and  George  Clerk, 
were  present;  and,  having  taken  the  congregation  under  their 
care  and  proceeded  some  length  in  the  examination,  they  paused, 
and  advised  that  a  further  attempt  be  made  towards  a  recon- 
eiliation  with  the  First  Church.     If  this  attempt  should  fail,  then 

♦  History  of  Milford. 

t  Johnson  graduated  at  Yale  in  1740,  and  settled  at  Groton,  Connectient.  He 
was  employed  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  at  Ganojoharie;  and,  for  hia 
teal  in  ferreting  oat  the  eyidence  of  the  GonnectLcnt  title  to  the  Sasquehaniia  pnr- 
ehase,  he  was  styled  by  Conrad  Weiser,  the  PennsyWania  agent,  *'  that  wicked 
priest."  He  was  called  to  Westmoreland,  now  Wilkesbarre,  and  was  the  minister 
there  for  a  number  of  jears.  Was  this  **  New  England  OTer  the  mountains,"  to 
which  Abingdon  Presbytery  sent  supplies? 
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the^  shall  be  allowed  to  have  eapplies;  and  they  sent  Treat,  of 
Abingdon,  thither,  to  obtain  further  information  for  them.  He 
spent  two  Sabbaths  in  June  with  them,  and  was  called  July  20 ; 
but  the  presbytery,  out  of  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
people,  refused  to  put  the  call  in  his  hands.  They  then  requested 
the  presbytery  to  send  them  Samuel  Finley.  He  preached  two 
Sabbaths,  August  25  and  September  1.  For  this  offence  he 
was  prosecuted,  tried,  and  condemned.  Governor  Law  ordered 
him  to  be  transported  as  a  vagrant — disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
community — ^by  the  constable,  from  town  to  town,  out  of  the 
colony.  This  treatment  was  considered,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
civilians  in  Connecticut  and  the  citv  of  New  York,  to  be  so  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  British  Constitution,  that,  had 
complaint  been  made  to  the  king  in  council,  it  would  have  vacated 
the  colonial  charter. 

Pomeroy,  of  Hebron,  preached  to  them  occasionally,  and  was 
arrested,  and  carried  to  Hartford,  to  answer  to  the  General  As- 
sembly  for  his  conduct. 

In  May,  1744,  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  laid  before  the  con- 
junct presbytery  an  important  affair  from  the  Presbyterian 
Society  of  Milford.  It  was  probably  an  application  for  supplies ; 
for  the  presbytery,  in  July,  sent  Sackett,  of  Bedford,  Youngs,  of 
Southold,  and  Lamb',  of  Baskingridge,  thither,  and  advisc^l  the 
people  to  try  to  get  Mr.  Graham's  son  for  their  minister. 

Job  Prudden  was  a  native  of  Milford.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1748,  and  was  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery.  He  was  re- 
ceived under  the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  10, 
1746,  and  was  called  to  Milford,  May  19, 1747:  two  commissioners 
attended,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed  at  that  time.  Up  to 
May,  1750,  they  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  Whittlesey. 
They  were  then  released  by  the  General  Assembly ;  but  not  until 
ten  years  after,  did  the  Assembly  invest  them  with  the  full  privi- 
le^  of  an  ecclesiastical  society. 

When  Norwalk*  called  William  Tennent,  Jr.,  in  1765,  to  be 
colleague  with  Moses  Dickinson,  he  expressed  to  the  presbytery 
his  desire  to  remain  in  connection  with  them.  They  accordingly 
appointed  his  father,  Hait,  Prudden,  and  Kirkpatnck,  to  install 
him.  The  town,  under  a  misapprehensionf  of  the  design  of  the 
presbytery,  resolved  to  withdraw  the  call  unless  Tennent  united 
with  the  Association  and  conformed  to  the  Standing  Order.  In 
this  state  of  things  Tennent  succumbed. 

Prudden;};  was  a  laborious,  prudent,  and  faithful  pastor,  sound 
in  doctrine,  and  experimental  m  his  preaching.     His  people  were 
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desirable  business,  or  any  thing  I  could  think  had  a  tendency  i» 
promote  it,  then  only  did  I  breathe  my  own  proper  air  and  enjoy 
myself.  But,  alas,  I  have  been  miserably  fettered  and  pinioned 
since  I  have  been  employed  in  this  excellent  undertaking ;  the  eitaa- 
tion  of  the  Indians  I  hare  had  the  peculiar  charge  otj  being  al 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  considerable  number  of 
Indians  elsewhere,  and  my  annual  income  far  short  of  what  WM 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  design. 

^*  I  have  nerer  been  satisfied  with  this  place  from  mj  first  en- 
gaging in  the  business,  and  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  engaged 
in  endeairours  to  procure  one  better  suited  to  the  important 
design  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  Indians;  but,  as  yet. 
Providence  has  not  opened  a  door  for  our  remove.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  great  prospect  of  it*  Some  of  our 
principal  Indians  have  lately  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  tlirir 
land,  on  which  they  live,  notwithstanding  all  we  could  do  to  the 
contrary,  and  it  is  finally  gone  from  them;  so  that  now  thej 
have  not  enough  to  subsist  upon*long. 

^^  Just  at  this  juncture  tnere  came  a  messenger  from  the  Six 
Nations,  and  two  or  three  nations  more,  with  wampum,  &€•,  in- 
viting our  Indians  to  go  and  live  on  Whawomung,  on  Snaque- 
hanna,  a  place  I  have  visited  several  times.  The  Six  Nations 
oflfer  to  give  lands  to  them  and  their  children  forever,  and  that 
they  shall  be  abridged  of  none  of  their  privileges.  Onr  Indians, 
after  two  days'  consideration,  thought  best  to  accept  the  ofier  their 
uncle  was  pleased  to  make,  and  concluded  to  remove  there  about 
this  time  twelvemonth.  I  was  present  at  their  consultations  on 
this  head,  and  laid  every  thing  before  them  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  then  left  them  to  determine  for  themselves.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  don't  see  why  the  scheme  of  going  to  Ona- 
quaga  might  not  be  prosecuted ;  for,  if  all  things  suit  there,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  our  Indians  would  be  as  well  pleased  to  move  to 
that  place  as  Whawomung,  if  they  had  the  same  invitation  to  the 
former  as  the  latter.  And,  though  they  should  be  actually  re- 
moved as  above,  yet  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  live  among  the 
Oneidas,  the  report  of  our  being  there  would  soon  cause  them  to 
supplicate  their  uncle  for  liberty  to  come  there  too. 

^'  For  my  part,  I  am  heartily  willing  to  make  trial,  and  earnestly 
desirous,  if  the  Lord  in  his  providence  should  open  a  door,  to 
spend  my  life  in  this  service.  But  my  taking  a  journey  with  you, 
this  ensuing  summer,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  determination 
of  the  Correspondents.  As  things  appear  to  me  at  present,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  had  better  defer  the  journey  till  next  spring; 
but  time  and  consultation  on  that  head  may  better  discover  what 
is  duty  in  that  regard.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  be  waiting 
upon  God,  and  have  our  eyes  to  Him  who  only  can  make  our  en- 
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deayonn  effeetuaL  I  was  never  more  desirous  of  prosecuting  the 
Indian  affairs  than  now ;  and,  though  many  things  look  discouraging, 
yet  I  cannot,  but  hope  that  God  will  yet  do  glorious  things  among 
the  poor  Indians.  Let  us  be  instant  in  prayer  to  Ood  for  so  great 
%  blessing " 

The  Correspondents  wavered  between  Wyoming  and  Onoquaga: 
the  prospect  of  a  troublesome  war  made  a  mission  in  those  distant 
regions  disagreeable  and  dangerous;  and,  in  the  fall  of  1755,  the 
Correspondents  wholly  dismiMed  him  from  the  mission,  that  he 
might  preach  as  a  probationer  for  settlement  at  Newark. 

The  Indians  at  Cranberry  were  kindly  oared  for  by  Tennent, 
of  Freehold,  who  often  visited  them,  and  gave  the  synoa,  in  1776, 
an  agreeable  account  of  their  beine  in  better  circumstances  thaa 
ever  about  their  lands,  and  in  a  rdigious  point  of  view.  White- 
field  preached  to  them,  through  an  interpreter,  and  was  charmed 
with  Tennent*s  assiduity  for  wem. 

Edwards  was  not  satisfied  vrith  the  action  of  the  Correspondents 
in  releasing  Brainerd  from  his  post,  but  found  it  impracticable,  by 
reason  of  Mrs.  Brainerd's  feeble  health,  to  reinstate  bun  or  send 
him  to  a  new  mission. 

He  settled  comfortably  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Newarl^ 
and,  in  June,  1757,  was  favoured  with  something  of  encouragement. 

In  1763,  they  aided  in  building  a  school-house,  and  allowed  the 
teacher  thirty  pounds;  and  a  yearly  collection  was  ordered  to 
maintain  the  school.  It  was  reported  to  be  in  successful  opera* 
tion  in  1772,  and  he  continued  his  supervision  of  it  through  his  life. 

His  home  was  at  Mount  Holly.  Ue  had  a  meeting-house  there^ 
which  was  burned  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Seven 
other  places  were  regularly  and  frequently  visited  by  him.  The 
synod,  in  1767,  granted  him  twenty  pounds,  besides  his  salary,  for 
^^  his  extraordinary  services  in  forming  societies,  and  labouring 
among  the  white  people,  in  that  large  and  uncultivated  country. 
The  grant  was  renewed  the  next  year  for  his  extensive  services 
and  labour  in  those  uncultivated  parts.  From  1760  to  1770  he 
received  from  the  congregations  between  Egg  Harbour  and  Mana- 
hawken  fifty-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings,  though  he  had  preached 
to  them  five  hundred  times.  He  continued  to  supply  these 
numerous  vacancies,  and  the  annual  allowance  of  twenty  pounds 
was  promised  by  the  synod  for  that  service.  In  1778,  it  was 
increased  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  n^xt  year  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  labours  and  prospects  of  success,  and  the  interest  of 
the  Indian  Fund  was  reserved  for  him. 

In  1777,  he  removed  to  Deerfi^ld,  and  preached  there  till  his 
death,  March  21,  1781. 

The  places  where  Brainerd  bestowed  his  labours  on  the  coast 
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have  long  been  abandoned:  some  of  them  have  been  searched 
out,  and  once  more  favoured  with  Presbyterian  ministrations. 
In  1767,  there  was  a  new  Presbyterian  meeting^honse  at  Bame- 
at,  and  probably  as  early,  was  one  at  Manahawken.  At  the 
'orks  of  Little  Egff  Harbour,  or  Mullica  River,  was  Clark's 
meeting-house,  of  cedar  logs,  and  lined  throughout  with  cedar. 
Elijah  Clark,  a  man  of  fortune  and  piety,  was  a  rating  elder. 
The  land  at  Cedar  Bridge,  on  which  jSlackman's  meeihig^hoasa 
stood,  was  conveyed  by  Andrew  Blackman  to  the  Presbrteriana  in 
1774.  The  place  of  worship  at  Great  Egff  Harbour,  or  CSiaiiipioa's^ 
was  probably  near  Tuckahoe.  Brainera  preached  ne^r  mid|^ 
port,  on  Wading  River,  under  a  spreading  oak,  which  still  casta  its 
shade  on  land  bequeathed  by  John  Leak,  for  the  use  of  the  Plres* 
byterians.  The  burial-ground  is  there,  but  the  church  has  passed 
away.  Steelman's  was  a  mile  north  of  Absecom ;  and  Clark  a  Mill 
Meeting-house,  where  was  a  regularly-constituted  congregatioB, 
was  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Atlantic  county,  nearly  <me  mils 
from  Unionville. 

As  the  agent  of  New  Jersey  College,  he  went,  in  January,  1758, 
with  Caleb  Smith,  to  solicit  the  concurrence  of  the  Council^  ocm« 
vened  at  Stockbridge,  in  the  removal  of  Edwards  to  the  preei* 
dency  of  that  institution.  The  Council,  at  the  request  of  the 
English  and  Indian  congregations  at  Stockbridge,  wrote  to  the 
commissioners  at  Boston  to  appoint  Brainerd  to  succeed  Edwards: 
they  also  wrote  to  the  trustees  of  the  college  to  use  their  influence 
for  this  purpose.  The  Housatonic  tribe  offered  a  part  of  their 
lands  to  the  Lidians  at  Cranberry,  to  induce  them  to  remove  to 
Stockbridge. 

About  this  time,  the  province  of  New  Jersey  purchased  all  the 
Indian  title  in  their  limits,  and  then  bought  for  the  Indians  a  trad 
of  four  thousand  acres  at  Edge  Pillock,  in  Evesham  township, 
Burlington  county.  The  governor  requested  Brainerd  to  resume 
his  mission.  He  was  present  at  synod  in  May,  1759,  with  his 
elder,  Joseph  Lyon,  and  applied  for  advice  whether  it  was  his 
duty  to  comply  with  the  proposal.  Arguments  on  both  sides  were 
fully  heard;  and,  though  tenderly  affected  with  the  case  of  New* 
ark  congregation,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  Indian  mission,  they  unanimously  advised  him  to  resume  it. 
With  this  advice  he  readily  and  generously  complied,  giving  up  a 
very  comfortable  settlement  for  hardships  and  an  uncertain  and 
scanty  support.  The  annuity  from  Scotland  was  not  renewed* 
The  synod  gave  him  the  interest  of  the  Indian  Fund,  and,  in 
1761,  allowed  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  general 
collection:  '^It  is  a^eed^that,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  we 
will  support  Mr.  Brainerd."  He  had  under  his  care  two  Indian 
congregations,  embracing  one  hundred  and  twenty  families. 
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Was  the  great-mndson  of  the  Rey.  Peter  Pmdden,  whose 
minifltry— ^in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  borders  of  Walee-'^^as  ati» 
tended  with  nnoonimoB  snccess.  Many  good  people  followed  hini| 
when  he  sailed  with  the  first  settlers  for  New  Haven,  that  thejp 
ini^ht  enjoj  his  pions  and  fenrent  ministrations.  He  was  of  the 
strictest  order  of  Independents;  and  when  the  town  of  Milford. 
Conneetiei^  was  settled,  the  ehureh  was  ^^mthered  to  him"  ana 
the  six  principal  planters,  as  the  seven  pmars  which  ^^  Wisdom 
hewed  out,  when  sheboilded  her  house."  (nor.  iz.  1.)  ^^AU  those 
who  had  desired  to  be  received  as  free  planters  had  settled  in  th« 

Slantation,  with  a  purpose,  resolntion,  and  desire  that  they  might 
e  admitted  into  chnrch  fellowship  according  to  Christ."    *^  Church 
members  only  should  be  free  burgesses." 

When  Mr.  Pmdden  was  instaUed,  April  18, 1640,  three  of  the 
pillars,  by  the  appointment  of  the  church,  \M  <m  hands,  even  aa 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  laid  hands  on  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  ^^  separating  them  to  the  work  wherennto  the  Holy  Ghost 
called  them."  (Acts  ziii.  2.)  He  died  in  1656,  aged  fifty-six. 
Mather,  in  his  ^^  Magnalia,"  describes  him  as  ^^a  sealous  preacher, 
a  man  of  excellent  spirits,  signally  sucoessfid  in  reconciling  Mid 
preserving  peace."  He  left  a  large  landed  estate  at  Edgton^ 
Yorkshire,  (England,)  still  possessed  by  his  descendants.  His 
second  son,  John,  graduated  at  Harvara  in  1668,  and  was  the 
minister  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1726. 

In  1737,  difficulties  arose  in  the  congregation  in  relation  to  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Whittlesey  as  pastor, — a  respectable  minority 
re^rding  his  doctrine  as  Arminian  and  his  preaching  as  un- 
edifying.  They  urged  their  objections  so  sferongly,  and  with 
such  apparent  concern  and  conscientiousness,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Council  declined  to  ordain.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
headed  by  Deputy-Governor  Law,  insisted  on  their  rights ;  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  ordain  him,  and  that  the  minority  should 
hear  him  for  six  months,  and,  if  not  satisfied,  should  settle  a 
colleague  according  to  their  liking.  They  heard  him  two  years, 
but  were  more  dissatisfied,  and,  in  1740,  applied  to  the  cnurch, 
and  then  to  the  town,  for  relief  according  to  the  &sreement.  But, 
finding  them  intractable,  they  asked  advice  of  the  Association-, 
but  they  obtained  neither  advice  nor  countenance.  They  then—* 
according  to  the  statute  for  the  relief  of  conscientious  scruplers— 
declared  ^Hheir  Sober  Dissent  from  the  Standing  Order'*  esta^^ 
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blished  in  the  colony,  professing  themselves  to  be  PreBbyteriaiii 
according  to  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  agreed,  NoYemb^  80, 
1741,  to  set  up  a  separate  society,  if  thirty  heads  of  familiet 
would  unite  for  that  purpose.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  they 
met  for  worship  at  the  house  of  George  Clark,  or,;  and,  on  th« 
last  Tuesday  in  January,  they  qualified  themselves  before  the 
county  court,  according  to  the  Toleration  Act.  In  this  act  thirty* 
nine  persons  took  part.  The  Bev.  Benajah  Case,  of  Simsbury,  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  having  preached  for  them  on  the  17th  of 
the  month.  Whittlesey  refused  his  pulpit,  on  Sabbaths  nhea  ha 
did  not  use  it,  to  the  ministers  who  came  to  preach  for  thenu 
One  of  them  preached  from  the  door-«tone  to  aa  asaemUj  (ji  a 
thousand. 

Whitefield  had  preached  at  Milford,'*'  Connecticut,  with  unusnal 
success,  in  October,  1740,  and  Gilbert  Tennent  was  there  m  the 
next  spring. 

The  people  made  preparations  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  Ifyj^ 
1742 ;  but  the  town  refused  to  aUow  them  to  erect  on  the  Com- 
mon. The  county  court  granted  them  liberty  to  build,  November 
9 ;  and,  in  that  month,  they  raised  it  on  land  given  by  Bartholo- 
mew Sears.  The  Bev.  John  Eels,  of  Canaan,  preached  the  first 
sermon  in  it,  and  the  constable  was  ordered  to  apprehend  him; 
a  like  order  was  issued  agamst  the  Bev.  Elisha  Kent,  of  JNew- 
town ;  but  they  both  escaped  his  search. 

Mr.  Jacob  Johnson,t  a  native  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  who 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1740,  preached  to  them,  having  taken  the 
necessary  oaths.  Having  made  him  a  call,  they  applied  to  some 
members  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to  receive  them  under  their 
care,  and  take  Mr.  Johnson  on  trials  with  a  view  to  ordination. 
They  constituted  themselves  a  church,  and  elected  ruling  elders. 
^^Accordingly,  said  members  did  send  to  him  pieces  of  trial :  a 
sermon  on  Bom.  viii.  14,  and  a  Latin  exegesis, — ^An  regimen 
ecclesiae  presbyteriale  sit  Scripturae  et  rationi  congruum?'  "  The 
presbytery  met,  April  6,  1743,  to  hear  the  exercises,  and.  John- 
son, with  the  commissioners,  Benjamin  Fenn  and  George  Clerk, 
were  present ;  and,  having  taken  the  congregation  under  their 
care  and  proceeded  some  length  in  the  examination,  they  paused, 
and  advised  that  a  further  attempt  be  made  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  First  Church.     If  this  attempt  should  fail,  then 

*  History  of  Milford. 

t  Johnson  graduated  at  Tale  in  1740,  and  settled  at  Groton,  Connectiont.  He 
was  employed  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  at  Canojoharie ;  and,  for  his 
f  eal  in  ferreting  out  the  eyidence  of  the  Connecticut  title  to  the  Susquehanna  pnr*> 
chase,  he  was  styled  by  Conrad  Weiser,  the  PennsyWania  agent,  "  that  wicked 
priest."  He  was  called  to  Westmoreland,  now  Wilkesbarre,  and  was  the  minister 
there  for  a  number  of  jrears.  Was  this  **  New  England  OTer  the  mountains,*'  to 
which  Abingdon  Presbytery  sent  supplies? 
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tiie^  shall  be  allowed  to  have  snpplieB ;  and  they  sent  Treat,  of 
Abingdon,  thither,  to  obtain  further  information  for  them.  He 
spent  two  Sabbaths  in  Jime  with  them,  and  was  called  July  20 ; 
but  the  presbytery,  out  of  re^d  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
people,  refused  to  put  the  call  in  his  hands.  They  then  requested 
the  presbytery  to  send  them  Samuel  Finley.  He  preached  two 
Sabbaths,  August  25  and  September  1.  For  this  offence  he 
was  prosecuted,  tried,  and  condemned.  Oovemor  Law  ordered 
him  to  be  transported  as  a  yagrant— disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
community — ^by  the  constable,  from  town  to  town,  out  of  the 
colony.  This  treatment  was  considered,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
civilians  in  Gonnecticnt  and  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be  so  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  ^British  Constitution,  that,  had 
complaint  been  made  to  the  king  in  council,  it  would  have  vacated 
the  colonial  charter. 

Pomeroy,  of  Hebron,  preached  to  them  occasionally,  and  was 
arrested,  and  carried  to  Hartford,  to  answer  to  the  ueneral  As* 
sembly  for  his  conduct. 

In  May,  1744,  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  laid  before  the  con- 
junct presbytery  an  important  affair  from  'the  Presbyterian; 
Society  of  Milford.  It  was  probably  an  application  for  supplies ; 
for  the  presbytery,  in  Jnly,  sent  Sackett,  of  Bedford,  Youngs,  of 
Southold,  and  Lamb',  of  *baskingridge,  thither,  and  advis^  the 
people  to  try  to  get  Mr.  Graham's  son  for  their  minister. 

tlob  Prudden  was  a  native  of  Milford.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1748,  and  was  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery.  He  was  re- 
ceived under  the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  10, 
1746,  and  was  called  to  Milford,  May  19, 1747:  two  commissioners 
attended,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed  at  that  time.  Up  to 
May,  1750,  they  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  Whittlesey* 
They  were  then  released  by  the  (General  Assembly ;  but  not  until 
ten  years  after,  did  the  Assembly  invest  them  with  the  full  privi- 
leges of  an  ecclesiastical  society. 

When  Norwalk*  called  William  Tennent,  Jr.,  in  1765,  to  be 
colleague  with  Moses  Dickinson,  he  expressed  to  the  presbytery 
his  desire  to  remain  in  connection  with  them.  They  accordingly 
appointed  his  father,  Hait,  Prudden,  and  Eirkpatrick,  to  install 
him.  The  town,  under  a  misapprehensionf  of  the  design  of  the 
presbytery,  resolved  to  withdraw  the  call  unless  Tennent  united 
with  the  Association  and  conformed  to  the  Standing  Order.  In 
this  state  of  things  Tennent  succumbed. 

Prudden^  was  a  laborious,  prudent,  and  faithful  pastor,  sound 
in  doctrine,  and  experimental  in  his  preaching.     His  people  were 


«  MS.  Records  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 

t  I>r.  Hall's  History  of  Norwalk.  t  TrombuU. 
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Entirely  and  Tmiyereally  satisfied  with  Ids  talents,  meekness,  pro* 
dence,  and  piety.  They  increased  in  numbers  under  hia  ministryi 
and  lived  down  the  rancorous  opposition  of  misguided  men. 

He  died  June  24,  1774,  aged  fifty-nine,  having  taken  the  smalt 
pox  while  visiting  a  siek  person.  He  gave  one  hundred  pounds 
to  '^  his  Society  s"  fund,  and  bequeathed  to  it  all  hia  real  bsA 
personal  estate. 


THOMAS  LEWIS 


Oraduated  at  Yale,  in  1741,  in  the  class  with  Gtovemor  Living* 
Ston,  Buell,  Hopkins,  Brainerd,  and  Youn«u  He  was  inataUed 
pastor  of  the  North  Society,  in  New  Fairfield,  Connecticut^  March 
28, 1744.  He  was  zealous  for  the  Revival,  and  joined  in  inviting 
Whitefield  to  visit  the  colony.  In  common  with  Kent,  SymmeS| 
gnd  Allen,  he  sought  rest  in  a  new  field. 

Bethlehem,  in  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  was  a  vacancy  of 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  in  1736,  and  was,  in  1745,  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower.  Lewis  accepted  the  call  thither,  October  14, 
1747.  Davenport  learned  from  him  that  ^^  there  had  been  a  re* 
markable  work  of  conviction  prevailing  in  his  place  since  Decem- 
ber, 1748.  I  think  he  spoke  of  about  fortv  under  some  concern,  a 
considerable  number  under  strong  convictions,  and  some  hopefully 
converted.*'  In  June,  1752,  Kingwood  had  leave  to  build ;  and  in 
the  fall  he  had  permission  to  divide  his  labours  between  Bethlehem 
and  Kingwood.  Out  of  this  grew  dissatisfaction :  in  May,  1754, 
he  was  released  from  Bethlehem  on  the  Delaware,  now  called  Alex- 
andria,  and  two  years  after  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 
May  25,  1756. 

Previously  ^e  had  been  employed  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  Ox- 
ford, or  Upper  Green wich,  Oxford  Furnace  first  asking  for  suppUea 
in  May,  1746. 

He  settled  at  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead,  June  18,  1758,  and 
was  dismissed,  May  20,  1760.  Smithtown,  on  Long  Island,  had 
him  for  their  minister  from  1763  to  1769,  when  he  became  the  pas- 
tor of  Mendham,  New  Jersey.     He  died  there,  in  May,  1778. 


ANDREW  STSBLmG-^AKDREW  BAT.  ITS 


ANDREW  STERLING 

Was  ordained  by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in 
1747  or  '48,  at  Upper  Octorara,  the  majority  of  the  congregation^ 
haying  withdrawn  from  Boyd  in  1741.  On  the  union  he  refused 
to  meet  with  the  presbvteiy,  because  the  Protest  of  1741  had  not 
been  publicly  disowned  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia :  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  reganl  it  as  the  act  of  the  individual  signers. 
He  was  very  deaf,  and  this  was  his  standing  excuse  for  neglecting 
to  attend  the  presbytery,  or  call  his  session  together;  he  was  also 
complained  oi  for  not  being  thorough  or  regular  in  catechizing  the 
aongreffation,  and  also  for  refusing  to  settle  with  the  people,  that 
they  might  know  how  much  of  his  stipend  was  unpaid.  He  was^ 
arraigned,  in  1766,  for  an  act  of  childish  simplicity,  or  boorish  dis-; 
regard  of  his  ministerial  character.  It  involved  no  criminalit^,^ 
but  gave  rise  to  much  scandal.  The  presbytery  deposed  him,  m- 
1766,  on  account  of  several  previous  missteps,  and  of  there  beinc^ 
no  reasonable  prospecti  from  his  deafness  and  other  infirmities  of' 
age,  and  the  public  clamour,  of  his  being  at  all  useful  in  the  minis-' 
try.    He  died  soon  afterwards.  ' 


ANDREW  BAY 


Was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  weaver  by  trade,*  He  was  or-^ 
dained  by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  before  1748,  and 
was  the  pastor  of  Round  Hill,  near  York,  and  of  Marsh  Creek,  in 
Adams  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  Church  missionary  at  Lancaster,  was  very 
zealous  for  the  formation  of  associations  to  defend  the  frontiers ; 
and  he  wrote,  November  6, 1755,  to  the  Provincial  authorities,  "Mr. 
Bay  heads  a  company  at  York." 

His  brother  Hugh  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  in  1750,  and  was 
a  physician  at  Herbert  s  Cross  Roads,  near  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford 
county,  Maryland.  Deer  Creek,  now  Churchville,  had  been  sup- 
plied by  Donegal  Presbytery  from  178S,  but  its  existence  as  a 
church  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  labours  of  Whitefield.  Bay  be- 
came the  pastor  in  1760,  and  many  were  his  troubles  there. 

Bay  is  said,  by  Dr.  Martin,  f  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  but 

*  Pamphlet  by  a  Coyenanting  Presbyterian.       f  MS.  Letter  to  ReT.  A.  B.  Cross. 
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was  charged  with  havmg  a  worldly,  grasping  disposition.  He  was 
annoyed  by  all  sorts  of  vexations  prosecutions  before  the  presby- 
tery ;  and  tradition,  with  her  drag-net,  has  gathered  the  evil  reports 
of  him,  and  neglected  the  good.  He  was  charged  with  dnmken^ 
Hess,  before  the  presbytery;"  and  all  the  proof  was,  that  on  die 
afternoon  of  a  fast-day  he  had  stammered  in  announcing  his  text| 
and  had  not  been  so  clear  in  his  division  of  the  subject  as  usuaL 
He  was  charged  also  with  taking  up  his  neighbours'  horses  and 
using  them ;  and  the  proof  was,  that  he  had  confined  a  stray  beast 
that  broke  his  fence,  and  had  used  no  reasonable  means  to  advertise 
the  owner,  who,  on  taking  her  away,  said  she  had  been  so  well  fed 
she  hardly  knew  her.  He  was  charged  with  heresy  in  having  muA 
that  to  deujjr  predestination  was  worse  than  murder;  whereas  ha 
had  only  said,  that  if  the  soul  were  of  more  worth  than  the  body, 
then  he  who  destroyed  the  soul  by  turning  it  away  from  the  tniU| 
was  guilty  of  a  worse  crime  than  taking  away  the  life  of  the  body* 
Bay  had  property;  and  his  success  in  adding  to  it  seems  to  have 
drawn  upon  him  all  the  petty  rancorous  malice  of  the  envious  and 
the  lazy.  In  1765,  the  synod  heard  Bay's  appeal  from  the  action 
of  Newcastle  Presbytery ;  and,  while  disapproving  their  untender 
expressions  and  the  severity  of  their  judgment  and  censure,  yet, 
considering  the  ferment  of  the  people,  the  virulence  of  the  prose- 
cutors, and  the  necessity  of  compromising  the  differences,  they 
approved  what  they  had  done.  But  they  set  Bay  and  his  con- 
gregation off  to  the  newly-erected  Presbyteiy  of  Carlisle.  In 
1767,  Bay  was  sent  by  the  synod  to  the  South  to  supply  the  many 
vacancies  which  earnestly  supplicated  help,  and  he  was  directed  in 
£oing  to  visit  the  South  Branch  of  Potomac,  and,  in  returning, 
Wilmington,  Newborn,  Edenton,  and  Williamsburg.  He  appeiirs 
to  have  travelled  extensively  in  Virginia  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  was  solicited  to  settle  at  Three  Creeks  and  the  upper 
part  of  Catawba  River.  He  also  made  a  tour  in  New  England, 
and  was  sent  by  the  synod,  in  1768,  to  the  vacancies  above  Albany, 
*'for  which  he  is  to  receive  six  pounds." 

The  church  in  Albany  was  of  Scottish  origin,  the  majority  of 
the  congregation  being  emigrants  from  that  country.  Some  were 
Jerseymen.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  owing  to  a  dislike  of  Mr. 
Browne,  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  a  number  of  families  withdrew 
from  the  Episcopal  Society  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  original  application  to  the  synod  was  made  ih  1760 
in  a  very  pressing  manner  by  the  English  rresbyterian  gentlemen 
of  that  city.  Supplies  were  appointed ;  but  Mr.  William  Hannah, 
a  licentiate  of  Litchfield  Association,  went  there,  and  soon  received 
a  call.  He  was  a  native  of  Litchfield  county,  and,  having  studied 
a  while  with  Finley,  at  Nottingham,  graduated  at  King's  Collece, 
New  York,  in  1759. 


He  went  into  Pennsvlyania  and  laboured  for  a  season  at  Shrews- 
bnry  and  York;  bnt  I^wcastle  Presbytery  declined  to  employ  him, 
because,  among  other  objectionable  things,  he  practised  medicine. 
The  Old-Side  ministers*  in  Philadelphia  recommended  him  to  Al- 
bany, and  a  council  was  called  to  ordain  him.  It  consisted  of  Mr. 
John  Ghraham,  of  Southbnry,  Mr.  Lee,  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Grold  and 
.Mr.  Cotton  Mather  Smithy  of  Sharon.  Dr.  Bellamy  wrote  to  them, 
October  1, 1761,  beseeching  them  not  to  proceed,  as  Hannah  had 
.owned  to.  him  that  he  believed  a  man  might  be  saved  who  held  Til- 
lotson's  scheme  of  doctrine.  They  ordained  him,  and  the  chnroh 
placed  itself  under  the  care  of  Dutchess  Presbytery,  and  he  was 
received  as  a  member,  October  18, 1768.  In  May,  1767,  the  synod 
Heard  of  some  difficulties,  and  directed  the  presbytery  to  adjust 
them ;  and  in  July  they  suspended  him  on  the  representation  of  the 
three  elders,  David  Sim,  Ihkvid  Edgar,  and  John  Macomb,  that  ha 
had  accepted  a  civil  commission  from  the  governor  to  practise  as 
an  attorney.  Hannah  was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  June 
11, 1772,t  and  settled  in  Culpepper,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Rodgers  visited  the  city,  b^  direction  of  the  synod,  at  this 
juncture,  the  congregation  bemg  m  a  distressing  condition  through 
the  debt  on  their  house  of  worship.  It  stood  on  a  hill,  long  since 
removed,  not  far  from  the  comer  of  South  Pearl  and  Hudson 
Streets.  In  it  were  four  square  pews  with  canopies, — one  for  the 
governor  and  the  Corporation,  one  for  Mr.  John  Shaboy,  a  wealthy 
English  merchant,  one  for  Mr.  Robert  Henry,  and  a  fourth  for 
distinguished  strangers.  The  minister  officiated  in  a  silk  cloak, 
and  tokens  were  served  before  the  communion. 

The  synod,  in  1768,  expressed  sympathy  with  the  congregation, 
but  could  give  them  no  relief.  Iq  1770,  Bay  attended,  with  his 
elder,  Robert  Henry.|  It  was  stated  that  the  church  had  cost 
JC2813,  and  that  only  X811  had  been  raised  to  pay  for  it.  Mr. 
Henry  had  advanced  X1086,  and  was  bound,  with  two  others,  to 
pay  the  rest.  They  were  cheerfully  recommended  to  the  assistance 
of  all  charitable  and  well-disposed  persons. 

Whitefield  visited  Albany  m  the  summer  of  1770,  and  preached 
to  a  large,  attentive,  and  affected  auditory. 

The  congregation,  for  its  convenience,  was  annexed  to  New  York 
Presbytery.  Bay  joined  that  body  in  1773,  having  accepted  a  call 
to  Newtown,  Lon^  Island.  The  records  of  New  x  ork  Presbytery 
have  been  rudely  and  wilfully  mutilated :  they  commence  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1775,  in  the  midst  of  Bay's  troubles.     The  people 

*  Hazard  to  Bellamj. 

{CoUeotions  of  Proteetant  Epiaoopal  Church  Historical  Society. 
Mr.  Henry  iias  a  merchant  of  great  worth.    His  son,  John  yemor  Henry,  was  a 
fHstinguished  lawyer,  and  Attorney-General  of  New  York.   His  grandson  b  the  ^ev. 
James  V.  Henry. 
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-gftre  prudential  and  moral  reasons  for  desiring  Ids  Tenumd,  and 
were  directed  to  present  them  in  writing.  The  elden  deelined  to 
prosecute,  bnt  stated  generally  the  eircamstances.  He  aaid  he 
would  resign  if  fourteen  persons  desired  it:  there  bang  ihirtj- 
aeyen  present,  they  were  asked;  eighteen  desired  that  he  shoud 

So,  and  nine  that  he  should  stay.  Further  inquiry  showed  thst 
lere  were  two  to  one  against  him.  The  pastoral  relatioa  waa  As- 
solved  :  the  use  of  the  parsonaffe  tOl  April  was  sllowed  him^  tat 
not  any  winter  wood,  nor  might  lie  sow  any  wihter  grain.  He  sik 
|>ealed  to  the  synod,  in  1776:  the  act  separating  the  paetoial  tie 
was  con^brmed,  biftt  they  regretted  that  the  matters  relatinff  to  tli6 
glebe  hfi^  not  been  left  to  arbitrators  mutually  chosen.  &kj  in  .4 
Solemn  manner  declared  that  he  declined  the  jurisdictioii  of  tlis 
synod,  and  would  not  have  any  further  connection  with  it.  He  il 
said,  by  Biker,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Newtown,"  to  have  died  soos 
after. 

His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Elihu  Hall,  of  NottinghamL  Max]^ 
land ;  his  son,  Elihu  Hall  Bay,  was  an  eminent  jurist,  ana  Chiill- 
Justice  of  South  Carolina. 


JOHN   GRANT 

Graduated  at  Yale  in  1741,  and  was  ordained,  by  New  York 
Presbytery,  pastor  of  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  before  October,  1746. 
He  died,  September  16,  1758,  aged  thirty-seyen. 


JOHN  RODGERS 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  August  5,  1727.  His  parents  came  from 
the  city  of  Londonderry  in  1721,  and  removed,  in  1728,  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

During  the  first  visit  of  Whitefield  to  Philadelphia,  in  1739, 
while  preaching  at  night  on  the  court-house  steps,  he  pressed  near, 
and  held  a  lantern  for  his  accommodation.  Absorbed  and  deeply 
interested,  he  became  so  much  agitated  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
stand;  the  lantern  fell  from  his  hand,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
When  little  more  than  twelve  years  old,  he  became  hopefully 
pious. 


JOBOr  BOD^BRft.  6TT 

Resolving  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  he  beesn  to  study  the 
learned  lansnages,  and,  in  1748,  was  placed  under  Samuel  Blair, 
at  Fagg's  Manor.  He  was  a  favourite  puml,  and  ^'  profited  beyond 
many  of  his  equals ;"  for  Davies  says  of  j31air, — 

**  Rodgen,  whom  he  a^hls  own  soul  refined." 

Gilbert  Tennent  was  his  instructor  in  theology.  He  put  him- 
self under  the  care  of  Newcastle  Presbyteiy  in  June,  1747,  and 
was  licensed  October  14.  The  winter  was  employed  in  supplyinff 
the  numerous  vacancies  earnestly  supplicating  at  each  session  of 

Jresbyteiy.  In  the  sprins,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Davies, 
e  went  with  him  to  Virginia.  Gt>verhor  Grooch  repeatedly 
directed  the  clerk  of  the  Council  to  take  the  testimonials  whidl 
Bodgers  presented,  that  they  might  be  read,  and  that  he  might  be 
Kcensed  under  the  Toleration  Act.  The  Creneral  Court  insisted 
that  no  step  should  be  taken  till  they  should  sit  in  council.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  after  the  Council  had  refused,  they* 
memorialized  the  court;  but  in  vain,  tor  Rodgers  was  forbiddea 
^  to  preach  within  the  colony,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  poimds,  and  a  year's  imprisonment  without  bail  or  main- 
prize."  He  regretted  afterwards  that  he  had  not  appealed  to  the 
king  in  council,  and  have  secured  redress  in  his  own  case,  and  pre* 
served  others  from  being  hampered  in  their  missions  by  illeeal 
and  vexatious  treatment.  Doddridge  thought  that  a  fiftvourable: 
decision  might  have  been  obtained  and  been  extensively  usefuL 

He  spent  the  summer  of  1748  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland, 
where  the  revival — ^begun,  in  1745,  under  Robinson's  labours — had: 
been  more  powerful  Sian  anywhere  else  in  the  colony.  There 
Davies  had  spent  the  preceding  winter.  Rodsers  was  successful 
in  winning  souls ;  among  others,  William  Winaer,  Esq.,  of  Wico- 
mico, a  gentleman  of  wealth,  worth,  and  high  standing.  He  gave 
up  his  Arminian  notions  and  his  Episcopal  predilections,  and 
became  a  distinguished,  exemplary,  and  useful  member  of  our 
ehurch  and  a  valuable  ruling  elder.* 

The  home  of  Rodgers  was  at  Captain  Yenable's,  on  the  Head 
of  Wicomico:  it  was  the  home  of  Makemie.  Captain  Joseph 
Yenable  sat  on  the  bench  when  Somerset  Court  licensed  McNish 
and  Hampton  to  preach ;  and  the  meeting-house  on  Wicomico  was 
on  Yenable's  lana. 

The  summer  on  the  Eastern  Shore  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  useful  of  his  life.    In  a  very  uncommon  degree  his  labours 


*  One  of  hiB  sons  was  GoTomor  of  Maryland.  His  daughter  Leah  married 
J.  K.  Morris,  of  Worcester  county;  and,  being  left  a  widow  in  1795,  she  removed 
to  the  house  of  h^  son,  Dr.  W.  W.  Morris,  at  Doyer,  Delaware.  Dr.  Morris  has  beea 
for  many  years  a  ruling  elder  and  lealous  supporter  of  the  church. 
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were  blessed :  the  triamphs  of  the  gospel  were  nmnerous  tnd  tig- 
nal,  and,  in  several  cases,  remarkable. 

Li  the  fall,  the  churches  of  Monokin  and  Wicomico  called  him, 
as  also  did  Pequea,  Conecocheague,  and  St.  George's.  The  last 
was  the  feeblest;  but  the  presbytery  urged  him  to  accept  it,  and 
he  did  so  at  once. 

There  Robinson  had  spent  his  closing  days.  Davies  was  the 
first  choice  of  the  people,  and  he  would  gladly  have  settled  there; 
but  he  was  constrained  to  so  Virginia.  Bodgers  was  ordained 
at  St.  George's,  March  16, 1749.  Finley  preached,  and  Blair  pre- 
aided. 

The  revival  begun  in  Whitefield's  early  visits  increased  under 
Bobinson,  and  still  more  under  Bodgers.  The  congregation 
rapidly  enlarged ;  a  new  house  of  worship  was  erected,  and  WM 
soon  too  strait  for  them.  When  an  addition  was  built,  often  the 
aisles,  the  doors,  and  the  windows,  were  filled  with  attentive  and 
weeping  hearers.  Drawyers  and  Pencader  could  scarcely  support 
a  minister,  so  many  chose  to  go  to  St.  George's  and  the  Forest. 

Near  St.  Greoree's,  an  Episcopal  church  had  been  built  early  in 
the  century.  The  services  were  conducted  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Venerable  Society  sustained  for  many  years  mis- 
sionaries at  North  and  South  Appoquinimy,  or,  ^^apud  Qainr 
quionem  et  Appoquinquionem."  The  congregation  became  extinct| 
several  of  the  families  connecting  themselves  with  the  Plresby- 
terian  church. 

The  Forest  Church,  near  Middletown,  had  a  third  part  of  his 
time.  The  meeting-house  was  built  in  1750 :  those  who  had  been 
hearers  and  elders  in  Hutcheson's  church  at  Bohemia  united  in 
erecting  the  building,  under  the  style  of  the  ConCTegation  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Appoquinimy.  Some  families  held  pews  in  both 
churches,  and  attended  regularly  at  both. 

Bodgers  established  and  maintained  successfully  the  publio 
stated  catechizing  of  the  congregation,  not  confining  the  service 
by  any  means  to  the  young,  and  connecting  it  with  the  annual 
pastoral  visit  to  every  family. 

With  far-seeing  sagacity,  he  raised  among  his  people,  in  1751, 
money  to  establish  a  permanent  fund ;  little  thinking  that,  even  in 
his  iSetime,  the  congregation  would  be  so  reduced  m  numbers  as 
to  owe  to  the  annual  proceeds  of  that  fund  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  gospel  statedly  preached. 

He  did  not  neglect  the  vacancies  hopelessly  sinking  out  of  ex- 
istence all  alons  the  peninsula.  He  often  visited  them.  At 
Church  Hill,  in  Queen  Anne's,  where  the  labours  of  Bobinson  and 
Davies  had  been  greatly  blessed,  he  baptized  twenty-nine  adults 
on  the  same  day  in  which  many  others  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion. 
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In  1754,  he  declined,  as  Boon  as  it  was  tendered,  an  invitation 
to  visit  New  York  with  a  view  to  settlement.  He  was  called 
thither  in  January,  1765 ;  and  the  presbytery  referred  to  the 
synod  for  advice  whether  they  shonld  pat  the  call  in  his  hands. 
Tennent  and  Finley  both  recommended  him  highly :  ^^  some'*'  say 
he  is  nearly  equal  to  the  late  Mr.  Davies."  A  few  days  after,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Independent  Church  in  Charleston. 
Whitefield  was  at  St.  Qeorge*B  soon  after,  and  told  him  he  thought 
his  work  was  done  there;  but,  though  familiar  with  the  condition 
of  the  two  cities,  he  could  not  deci^  which  call  he  should  accept. 
The  synod,  after  considering  the  matter  for  three  days,  was  nearly 
unanimous  as  to  his  duty  to  go  to  New  York.  The  pastoral  re^ 
lation  was  dissolved.  May  18,  1765,  and  he  was  installed  in  his 
new  charge,  September  4,  having  the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat  as  col« 
league :  Johnes  presided,  and  Caldwell  preached.  So  fearful  had 
they  been  of  not  securing  him,  that  thev  applied  to  Suffolk  Pres« 
bytery  to  use  their  influence  in  their  behalf,  and,  with  their  com* 
missioner,  sent  Caldwell,  of  Elixabethtown,  to  plead  for  them 
before  Newcastle  Presbytery. 

^^  A  considerable  revival  of  religion  almost  immediately  ensued  ^ 
a  large  number  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  So 
much  did  the  congregation  increase  that,  in  the  spring  of  1766^ 
the  foundation  of  the  Brick  Church  was  laid,  and  the  nouse  was 
opened  on  New  Year's  day,  1768. 

A  new  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  charter,  in  March,  1766. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  sincerely 
favoured  it;  but  the  Bishop  of  London  appeared  twice  before  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  oppose  it.  His  lordship  said,t 
the  Churchmen  in  New  York  were  fearful  at  that  time  that  the 
Dissenters  would  unite  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  petition  was  rejected,  August  26,  1767.  Dr.  Chandler, 
Church  minister  of  Elizabethtown,  boldly  avowed,  that  the  reason 
why  it  was  refused  was  because  William  Smith,  Esq.,  was  one  of 
the  petitioners.  His  opposition  to  Church  encroachments  was  not 
to  be  forgiven.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  King's  College,  told  Archbishop 
Seeker  that  ^^  the  book  by  Smith  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
complaints  against  the  Venerable  Society  and  the  missionaries : 
there  is  nothing  the  Dissenters  will  stick  at." 

Dr.  Laidlie,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  Dr.  John 
Mason,  of  the  Associate  Church,  joined  with  Rodgers  and  the 
three  eminent  lawyers  of  his  congregation  (William  Livingston, 
William  Smith,  and  John  Morin  Scott)  in  a  number  of  publica- 
tions on  the  impolicy  and  dangers  of  the  introduction  of  bishops 
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into  the  colonies :   ^'  De  Laune's  Plea  for  Non-conformity*'  was 
printed  and  widely  circulated. 

Governor  Tryon  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  for  a  charter  in 
1774,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  in  council,  granting 
the  request.  The  charter  was  drafted^  and  passed  the  governor 
and  Council,  and  was  placed  in.  the  hands  of  Kemp,  the  king's 
attorney,  to  report  thereon^  There  it  laid  till  the  Declaration  of 
independence  divested  king,  Council,  and  attorney  of  power 

'<  To  tithe  and  toU  in  these  dominions.*' 

In  the  close  of  February,  1776,  Rodgors,  with  many  others,  re- 
moved their  families  from  New  York,  expecting  that  a  speedy 
effort  would  be  made  to  seize  the  city  and  hold  it  for  the  Grown. 
Placing  his  family  with  his  son-in-law, —  the  Rev.  William  AL 
Tennent,  of  Greenfield,  Connecticut, — he  became  chaplain  of 
General  Heath's  brigade  in  April,  andj  on  resigning,  spent  the 
winter  in  Georgia.  He  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  State  Con- 
Tention,  and  then  of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  of  the  first  legis- 
lature, and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  till  the 
Jburning  of  Esopus,  in  October,  1777.  From  that  time  till  the 
war  closed,  he  laboured  at  Amenia,  in  Dutchess  county,  then  at 
Panbury,  Connecticut,  and,  for  eighteen  months,  at  Lamington, 
New  Jersey. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  the  parsonage  was  gone,  havings 
been  consumed  in  the  great  fire,  soon  after  the  roy^  troops  en- 
tered the  city.  The  Wall  Street  Church  had  been  converted  into 
barracks,  and  the  Brick  Church  into  a  hospital,  and  left  iu  a 
ruinous  state.  The  vestry  of  Trinity  Church — "  Whig  Episco- 
palians"— offered  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  George's;  and 
Rodgers  preached  in  them,  alternately,  from  November,  1788,  till 
June,  17 — . 

The  congregation  had  lost  some  valuable  members,  but  it  was 
still  large.  The  churches  were  repaired,  almost  rebuilt ;  and. 
Treat  having  been  dismissed,  thoueh  a  number  warmly  urged  his 
stay,  a  colleague  was  sought;  and,  in  a  few  years,  another  was 
needed.  A  third  church  was  built  in  1796,  and  another  minister 
associated  with  the  three  others  in  one  joint  session. 

Rodgers  was  the  moderator  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  in 
1789.  After  1803,  he  ceased  to  preach  more  than  once  on  the 
Sabbath,  and,  from  that  time,  read  his  discourses,  being  then 
seventy-seven.  He  preached  for  the  last  time  in  September, 
1809.  At  the  conmiunion,  in  December,  he  attempted  to  serve  a 
table;  but  his  recollection  so  entirely  failed  him  that  with  the 
utmost  diflSculty  he  got  through  the  service.  "  The  tears  of  hun- 
dreds witness  their  mingled  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  beloved 
pastor,  now  sinking  into  the  grave." 
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His  memory  failed,  but  no  pious  habit  declined,  no  devout 
affection  abated.  In  the  evening  preceding  his  death,  he  prayed 
with  his  family,  three  tames  making  supplication  for  his  beloved 
people.  The  next  morning  he  proposed  to  convene  the  family  for 
prayer,  but  soon  fell  asleep.  He  awc^e  speechless;  and,  b^y 
fiigns  expressing  his  wonted  hope  and  consolation,  he  waited  hi0 
appointed  time.  At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1811, 
in  nis  eighty-fourth  year,  he  entered  into  rest. 

Sixty  and  four  were  the  years  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Griffin 
testifies  that  his  influence,  and  that  of  McWhorter,  in  their  old 
tige,  was  most  healthful,  and  kept  alive  in  our  church  a  remem- 
brance of  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  revivals,  and  a  longing  for  their  return,  such 
as  was  not  to  be  found  in  New  England.  He  overlived  all  the 
ministers  who  had  seen  the  Great  Revival  and  had  felt  the  evils 
of  the  disruption,  and  who  had  rejoiced  in  the  successful  esta: 
blishment  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  union  of  the 
church  in  the  Synod  of  l^ew  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  lived  to 
see  the  gloomy  clouds,  that  hung  over  our  land  so  ominously  for 
years  after  the  Revolution,  roll  away,  and  to  witness  the  enlarge- 
ment and  prosperity  of  our  church  beyond  all  the  most  sangume 
expectations  of  his  youth. 

Whitefield,  who  had  failed,  though  using  the  agency  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  procuring  a  Doctorate  in  Divinity  for 
Burr,  was  successful,  by  the  aid  of  Franklin,  in  obtaining  that 
lionour  for  Rodgers  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1768. 

He  married,  m  1752,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Bayard,  of 
Bohemia,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  of  whose  family  six  were 
converted  under  Whitefield.  She  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  John  R. 
B.  Rodgers,"^  an  eminent  physician  and  a  ruling  elder,  and  of  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tennent,  of  Abingdon. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  our  church  that  Rodgers  should 
iiave  had  associated  with  him  that  admirable  man.  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller;  for  through  his  indefatigable  and  wise  care  was  pre- 
served, in  his  '^  Memour  of  Rodgers,*'  all  that  was  then  known  of 
our  early  history. 

*  Named  after  her  only  brother,  who  died  in  1756,  aged  seTenteen. 
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AABON  RICHARDS 
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Oraduated  at  Tale  in  1743,  and  was  ordained  by  New  York 
Presbytery,  in  1749,  pastor  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

Davies,  on  tbe  way  from  Elizabethtown  to  the  synod,  in  1758, 
called  on  him,  in  company  with  Spencer  and  Brown,  of  Bridge- 
hampton.  ^^  A  pious  minister,  under  the  deepest  melancholy  mA 
temptation,  harassed  with  perpetual  suggestions  to  cut  his  own 
throat.  Davies  gave  him  his  best  advice,  with  an  account  of  his 
own  melancholv  some  years  ago."  The  gloom  continued,  with 
intermissions,  through  his  life,  although  it  is  said  that  naturally  he 
was  of  a  remarkably  gay  and  lively  turn. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  for  a  season,  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  who  had  carried  off  McEnight,  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  Roe,  of  Woodbridge.  He  supplied  the  church  of 
South  Hanover  while  absent  from  home.  For  many  years  he  was 
sent  vearly  to  preach  at  the  East  and  West  Houses,  on  Staien 
Island, — the  congregation  being  so  small  as  to  receive  no  more 
ministerial  services  besides,  except  a  similar  visit  from  Horton,  of 
Newjtown. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  days  Richards  sunk  under  hypochondria, 
and  became  a  prey  to  imaginary  terrors ;  and,  in  1790,  he  ceased 
to  preach.  The  congregation  made  the  kindest  arrangement  for 
the  comfort  of  his  family,  and  petitioned  the  presbytery  to  dissolve 
the  pastoral  relation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,*  of  Orange,  was 
sent  to  confer  with  him ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  family,  he  did 
not  speak  to  him  of  the  matter :  thev  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  measures  of  the  people  in  their  behalf,  and  acauieeced  in 
their  petition.  He  was  dismissed,  May  8, 1791,  and  dieo.  May  16, 
1793,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 


CALEB  SMITH 

Was  bom  in  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  December  29, 1723,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1743,  having  been  converted  in  his  sixteenth 
year.     He  was  the  son  of  William  Smith,  a  descendant  of  the 

♦  MS.  Beoords  of  New  York  Presbytery. 
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principal    early  ftettler  of  that  town.     New  York  Presbytenr 
licensed  him  in  April,  1747,  and  ordained  him,  November  30, 1748, 

Saator  of  Newark  Mountains,  now  Orange,  New  Jersey.  His  pre- 
ecessor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Taylor,  graduated  at  Yale  m  1707,  and 
preached  for  some  time  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 8,  1748.  This  oongrention  is  probably  the  one  alluded  to  by 
Andrews,  in  his  letter  of  March,  1729,  as  ^^back  of  Newark,"  and 
as  being  the  only  one  in  the  prorince  that  did  not  conform  to 
the  Presbyterian  mode.  It  retained  the  Independent  form  until 
Taylor's  death. 

§mith  was  an  untiring  friend  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
making  long  journeys  to  collect  funds,  and  going  to  Virginia  to 
prevail  on  Davies  to  accept  the  presidency. 

He  was  not  an  attractive  preacher:  his  monotony  and  his  lia* 
bility  to  vertigo  in  the  pulpit  are  mentioned  in  his  funeral  sermon. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  study :  he  delighted  in  prayer,  and  excelled 
in  pastoral  visiting  and  catechising. 

His  first  wife  was  Martha,  the  youngest  child  of  President 
Dickinson :  she  died,  August  20,  1767,  leaving  three  daughters. 
His  second  wife  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Major  Isaac  Foote,  of 
Branford,  Connecticut. 

Smith  died  October  22, 1762,  aged  thirty-nine.  His  only  son, 
on  reaching  manhood,  went  to  the  South,  and  was  never  heard  of 
by  his  friends. 

A  short  memoir  of  Caleb  Smith,  with  some  extracts  from  his 
diary,  was  published.  He  printed  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Burr, 
and  his  charge  at  the  ordiniation  of  Thane. 


TIMOTHY  ALLEN 

Is  said  to  have  been  much  under  the  influence,  while  in  college, 
of  David  Ferris,  to  whom  great  prominence  is  given  by  Chauncey, 
in  his  ''Seasonable  Thoughts,"  as  the  originator  of  the  eccentric 
views  and  course  of  Davenport.*  Chauncey  inserts,  at  length,  a 
letter  from  Allen,  while  a  sophomore,  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  a 
classmate  of  Davenport,  and  whose  name  is  brought  forward,  as  a 
disturber  of  Israel,  by  those  who  cried  ^'  Peace  when  there  was  no 
peace."     The  letter  is  dated  July  1, 1784.    Allen  thought  he  had 

^— —  I  ^^■^— ^— ^^—  ^^^— ^^ 

*  One  of  Dr.  Channcey's  « intelligencers"  mentions  Allen  as  joining  with  Dayen- 
port  in  making  the  bonfire  of  olothea  and  pioua  books  at  New  London. 
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not  long  to  Hve,  and  ought  to  eommenoe  preaefaing  inthoQt  finkb* 
jng  his  studies:  ^^The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,  and  ther^ 
ibre  He  does  not  need  the  aid  of  human  learning."  Thn  bojisk 
ieffuaion  was  treasured  up  by  Mr.  Clap,  the  rector,  and  Allen  wai 
remtiei  with  distrust  and  coldness. 

Ue  graduated  in  1736,  at  a  tune  when  the  town  and  college  were 
favoured  with  a  reviving :  among  the  fruits  of  it  was  the  conversioa 
of  Burr. 

He  was  the  pastor  of  West  Haven,  Connecticut,  from  1788  to 
1742.  His  zeal  in  promoting  the  Revival  drew  on  him  much  oppo' 
Bition  from  the  ministers  imo  held  the  New  Light  in  contempt 
Allen  preaohed  clearly  and  fully  the  truth  concerning  man's  bc^ 
lessness  through  the  mveterate  enmity  of  his  heart  to  Gk>d.  He 
asserted  the  inefficaoy  of  all  means  to  convert  the  natural  man, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new-creating  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  New  Haven  Association  laid  hold  on  his  expression 
that  the  Bible  could  not,  of  itself,  or  by  any  man's  eiTorts,  do  the 
anregenerate  Ednner  any  more  good  than  the  reading  of  an  old  al- 
manac :  for  this  they  deposed  him  in  1741.  Turell,  in  his  ^'  Dialogue 
with  a  Parishioner, '  suggests  that,  if  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
an  old  almanac  be  of  like  value,  a  statute  should  be  made  declare 
ing  it  to  be  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  punishable  by  the 
magistrate,  for  rinners  to  read  the  Scriptures  on  the  Lord's  day. 

After  the  arrest  of  Davenport  by  the  Connecticut  magistrates  in 
May,  1742,  it  was*  impressed  on  many  minds  that  they  must  go 
forth  and  erect  a  ^^  shepherds'  tent"  at  New  London,  to  educate 
persons  of  the  right  stamp  for  the  ministry.  The  school  was 
opened  under  the  care  of  Allen.  The  New  Haven  Association  de- 
nounced it  as  "that  thing  called  a  Shepherds'  Tent."  The  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  in  writing  to  the  Rev.  Thomarf  Clap,  Rector  of 
Yale,  in  1746,  say,  "We  shall  be  shy  of  the  proposals  of  the  New 
York  Synod,  until  they  show  us  in  what  way  they  intend  to  have 
their  youth  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  be  ready  to  discourage 
all  such  methods  of  bringing  all  good  learning  into  contempt  as 
the  Shepherds'  Tent." 

The  act  of  the  legislature  in  October,  1742,  prohibiting  the 
establishment  of  seminaries  by  private  or  unknown  persons,  was 
especially  directed  against  it,  and  compelled  its  removal  to  Rhode 
Island. 

When  Jonathan  Dickinson  published  his  dialogue  on  "  A  Display 
of  Divine  Grace,"  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,  of  Groton,  Connecti* 
cut,  published  a  reply,  stigmatizing  it  as  a  most  dangerous  book, 
and  of  the  worst  tendency.  Allen  and  Symmes,  with  several 
ministers  in  New  England,  prefaced  the  pamphlet,  giving  it  their 

*  Tracy's  Great  Awakening. 
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Tondctnrrence,  and  especially  testifying  against  Dickinson's  inex^ 
'disable  error  in  teacning  that  the  proof  of  oar  justification  must 
he  fonnd  in  the  evidences  of  our  sanctification.  Thej  fancied  that 
liibertinus,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue,  was  aesigned  as  ah 
"odious  caricature  of  the  friends  of  the  Revival.  Dickinson  replied 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  display  of  the  Moravians,  whom  his  assail- 
itnts,  equally  with  himself,  regarded  as  dangerous  and  Antinomian. 
He  reminded  them  that  the  Antinomian  doctrines  were  in  vogue  in 
several  parishes  of  Southold,  Long  Island,  and  that  in  East  Jersey 
many  people,  though  duly  warned,  followed  and  upheld  a  scandal- 
ous, deposed,  and  excommunicated  minister. 

The  Shepherds'  Tent  becoming  cheerless  as  Jonah's  withering 
arbour,  Allen  removed  to  Long  island,  and  probably  laid  aside, 
with  Davenport,  the  extreme  views  he  had  held.  He  met  with  Suf- 
folk Presbytery,  June  14, 1748,  and  laid  before  them  ^Hhe  absolu- 
tion*'by  which  the  censure  laid  on  him  in  New  England  was  taken 
off.  H!e  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  12,  1748, 
and  supplied  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  for  three  or  four  years. 
From  1758  to  '5o  he  laboured  at  Woodbridge,  and  was  a  member 
of  New  York  Presbytery  till  1761,  although  he  was  installed  at 
Ashford,  Massachusetts,  October  12, 1757.  He  became  the  minis^ 
ter  of  Chesterfield,  in  that  State,  At  the  age  of  seventy,*  and 
preached,  by  the  request  of  the  people,  at  his  own  installation^ 
^une  15,  1785.  His  labours  were  not  in  vain.  He  rested  from 
tiiem  May  1, 1794,  though  then  in  vigorous  health,  with  mind  and 
body  little  affected  by  the  weight  of  almost  a  century.  He  de* 
parted  January  12,  lo06,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  full  of  the  oom* 
forts  of  the  gospeL 

After  his  return  to  New  England,  he  published  a  large  number 
of  occasional  sermons. 

Dr.  Trumbull  says,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  talents,  an 
able  and  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  from  the  pul* 
pit  and  the  press,  of  strict  morals,  and  a  powerful  and  fervent 
preacher. 


ISRAEL  BEID. 


Thb  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1747,  appointed  the  com- 
mission to  be  the  committee  for  the  school,  to  meet  the  second 
Wednesdays  of  October  and  March,  and  ^^then  to  examine  Mr. 
Israel  Beia,  and  to  give  him  a  certificate  if  he  be  approved.*'     He 

*  History  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
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graduated  in  the  first  class  sent  forth  from  the  College  of  Kew  Jer* 
^y ;  and,  being  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery,  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  care  of  l!^w  Brunswick  IVesbytery,  October  12^ 
1748,  to  answer  the  supplication  from  Bound  Brook.  He  was 
called,  December  6, 174^,  and  ordained  pastor,  March  7,  1750, — 
the  first  graduate  of  the  College  who  became  a  member  of  aynod* 
Dayenport  says,  ^^he  was  encouraged  by  tokens  of  good  among  ha 
people  in  1751/' 

New  Brunswick  asked  for  one-fourth  of  his  time  in  Aprils  1768| 
and  Millstone  made  the  same  request  the  next  year.  He  died| 
November  28, 1793. 


DANIEL  THANE 

Is  said  to  haye  been  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  to  have  studied 
at  Aberdeen.  He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1748,  and  was 
ordained,  by  New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
New  Jersey,  August  29, 1750,  when  Arthur  preached,  and  CaM 
Smith  nve  the  cnarge. 

In  1754,  he  was  sent  by  the  synod  to  Virginia  and  the  Care- 
linas.  Ramsey,  in  his  ^^£Listory  of  South  Carolina,"  says  thai  he 
preached  in  the  fork  of  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  where  there  were 
only  six  families.  These  were  driven  away  by  the  Indians,' be- 
tween 1755  and  *63;  but  they  returned  and  set  up  congregations, 
served  in  after-times  by  Dr.  Joseph  Alexander,  Mr.  Simpson,  ana 
Mr.  Tate.  In  1808,  there  was  a  flourishing  congregation,  with  a 
meeting-house,  on  the  spot  where  Thane  preached,  in  1754,  under 
a  tree. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  from  Connecticut  Farms  in 
1757 ;  and,  on  the  union,  the  synod  left  him  at  liberty  to  join  either 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  or  Lewes.  He  was  settled  in  the 
united  congregations  of  Newcastle  and  Christina  Bridge,  and,  in 
1763,  he  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  himself.  He  was  accused 
of  drunkenness,  but  was  cleared  by  the  presbytery  on  the  ground 
that  the  appearances  which  were  against  him  might  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  from  his  disordered  state  of  mind  and  body.  He  died 
soon  after. 

Dr.  Hosack,  in  his  "Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,"  says  that 
eminent  man  was  under  Thane's  tuition,  and  that  he  was  the  minis- 
ter of  New  Windsor,  in  Orange  county.  New  York. 
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ENOS  AYRES 

Was  probably  a  pupil  of  Bellamy^  to  whom  he  wrote  from 
Elizabethtown  in  September,  1746,  mentioning  the  erection  of 
^^the  Sinnard"  of  New  York,  and  Uie  estrangement  of  our  minis- 
ters from  Whitefield  on  account  of  his  seemins  to  favour  the 
Moravians. 

He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1748,  and  his  name  stands 
first  on  the  roll  of  alumni. 

He  was  ordained  by  New  York  Presbytery,  before  May,  1750, 
as  the  minister  of  Blooming  Qrove,  in  Orange  county.  New  York, 
and  died  there  in  1765. 


ELmU  SPENCER 

Was  bom  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  Februanr  12,  1721, 
and  was  a  descendant — as  was  also  David  Brainerd— of  Jared 
Spencer,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town,  and  who,  with  four 
brothers,  came  at  an  early  day  to  New  England.  He  graduated 
at  Yal6  in  1746. 

The  Conmiissioners  at  Boston*  of  the  London  Society  for 
Propagating  the  GtMpel  among  the  Indians  had  received  from 
the  estate  of  the  famous  Dr.  mlliams  a  sum  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  missionaries  amons  the  Six  Nations.  Having  a  very  high 
esteem  of  Brainerd,  they  mtrusted  to  him  the  afi*airof  finding  out 
and  recommending  suitable  persons.  He  recommended  Spencer 
and  Job  Strong,t  ^^undoubtedly,"  said  Jonathan  Edwards,  ^'well- 
oualified  persons,  and  of  good  abilities  and  learning,  and  of  pious 
dispositions."  They  spent  the  winter  with  John  Brainerd,  at 
Bethel,  in  New  Jersey,  to  ac<|uire  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
tongue,!  with  the  other  accomplishments  necessary  for  the  mission. 
Spencer  passed  the  summer  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Albany,  to  be  present  at  an  Indian  treaty. 

John  Brainerd  had  intended  to  accompany  them  when  they 

*  Edwarda  to  hU  SoottUh  oorrespondents. — S.  £.  Dwight's  Life  of  Edwards. 

f  A  graduate  of  Yide,  and  a  natiye  of  Northampton.  His  health  did  not  permit 
Us  going  to  the  Indians,  and  he  settled  at  Torringford,  Connecticut 

I  Edwards  said  the  Moheekanew  tongae  was  used  by  all  the  Indians  north  of 
UirjUad,  «zoept  th«  Iroquois. 
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went  to  the  Susquehanna  Indians;  and  Governor  Belcher  assured 
them,  once  and  again,  of  his  kindness  and  respect,  and  that  the/ 
should  have  all  his  encouragement  and  assistance,  bj  letters  to 
the  king's  governors  where  tibey  may  pass,  and  to  the  sachem,  or 
chief,  of  those  Indians.  They  were  discouraged,  as  to  their  in- 
tended journey,  by  learning  that  the  Susquehanna  Indisna  greatly* 
objected  to  entertaining  tnem  without  die  consent  of  the  She 
Nations.  They  were  subjeot  to  them,  and  stood  in  j^'eat  fear  of 
them,  and  insisted  that  uiey  should  go  to  the  Six  Sfations  frat 
Spencer  and  Strong  went  with  Governor  Shirley  to  treat  whhti» 
<8ix  Na;tions  about  receiving  ndssionarioB.  The  Oneidaa  were  par* 
ticularly  dealt  with :  they  appeared  free  and  forward  in  oonMife^ 
Jng.  Edwards  regarded  thetn  as  superior  m  moral  qnalitieB  to  all 
4he  other  Indians,  and  says  they  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  confederacy. 

Having  made  his  arrangements  as  to  the  field  of  his  labour,  he 
went  to  Boston,  and  was  ordained,  September  14,  1748,  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Oneidas.  Delay  occurred  from  the  want  of  an. 
interpreter;  but,  in  the  winter,  one  was  found,  and  the  people  of 
Northampton  engaged  to  support  her.  It  was  a  woman  who  had 
been  a  captive  among  the  Cfaughnawagas,  in  Canada.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  the  winter,  with  his  interpreter,  to  Onoquaqua,  (now 
tJnadilla,)  in  Otsego  county.  New  Yor^,  on  the  head-waters  of  ibo 
Susquehanna,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  southwest  of  Albany, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  white  settle 
inent. 

He  continued  there  till  the  spring,  through  many  difficultiei 
and  hardships,  having  little  or  no  success ;  for  his  interpreter  was 
accompanied  by  her  husband,'*'  a  Separatist,  and  he  showed  what 
tipirit  he  was  of,  there  in  the  wilderness.  He  differed  witk 
Spencer,  and  opposed  him  in  his  measures.  His  wife  refosed  U 
interpret  but  one  discourse  a  week,  and  did  that  very  un£Mtlifnlly» 
She  utterly  declined  assisting  him  in  discoursing  to  the  IndiaU) 
Bnd  conversing  with  them  through  the  week. 

He  left  in  the  spring;  and,  not  being  able  to  find  another  inte^ 
preter,  or  a  fellow-missionary,  he  was  released  from  his  engage 
tnents. 

He  prepared  a  vocabularjr  of  the  language,  ecmipletey  and  of 
great  value. 

He  was  called  to  Elisabethtown,  and  installed,  September  Ty 
1750.  Edwards  said,  ^^He  is  a  person  of  very  promising 
qualifications ;  and  will  hopefully,  in  some  measure,  maKO  up  the 

*  Probably  Duniel  Marshall,  who  afterwards  beeame  a  Baptist  prMober,  ani 
with  Shabael  Steams,  removed  to  Virginia,  and  was  largely  suooeasfid  ia  ft^ 
moling  religion. — Moi^an  Edwards's  MS.  History  of  the  VirgiiiU  Bi^plialii 


great  loss  tbat  people  have  sustained  by  tke  deadi  of  Diddn- 
aoD." 

He  married  JoaAoa  Eaton,  of  Eaton's  Town,  near  Shrewsbury,, 
New  Jersey. 

In  October,  1753,  the  synod  dureoted  his  pnlpit  to  be  sapplied: 
all  the  time  he  shall  be  absent  at  the  request  of  hie  Excellency- 
Cbvemor  Belcher.  Probably  he  was  desired  to  attend,  with  thet 
|7ew  Jersey  Commissioners,  the  Con^gress  at  Albany,  in  the  sum-f 
mer  of  1754,  to  which  seyen  proyinces  sent  delegates,  to  treat, 
with  the  Indians,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Hon.  William> 
Smith,  to  transact  the  most  important  business  the  British  Golo^ 
mes  oyer  engaged'  in.  Franklin  presented  a  plan  for  the  union-  of 
^e  colonies  in  a  seneral  goyemment:  it  was  unanimously  adopted! 
l^y  the  Congress,  but  rejected  by  the  king. 

Resigning  hia  pi^oral  charge  in  1756,  he  remoyed  to  Jamaica^ 
but  ^^neyer  came  under  any  obligation  to  that  people  to  stay  withi 
them."  In  May,  1758,  he  prepared  to  go  as  chaplain  to  the  New 
York  forces  in  the  expedition  against  Canada. 

Under  date  of  July  2,  1759,  he  sent  to  President  Stiles  a  sum-, 
ipary  yiew  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey*. 
On  the  8d  of  Noyember,  he  sent  some  corrections  and  additionSi, 
^d  informed  him  that  he  had  remoyed  his  family  to  Shrewsbury, 
to  reside  with  his  mother-in*law.  He  laments  being  so  far  from/ 
^Tew  England;  but  comforts  himself  that  he  could  keep  up  a  cor-. 
Impendence  with  his  friends  there,  by  the  boats  going  to  New 
York. 

.  He  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  on  dismission  from  Suf- 
folk Presbytery,  May  20,  1761,  and  supplied  Shrewsbury  regup. 
Ifurly,  going,  occasionally,  to  Middletown  Point  and  Amboy,  south- 
ward. In  October,  1762,  he  was  directed  to  spend  one-fourth  of' 
1)18  time  at  the  latter  place;  and,  in  1764,  to  visit  the  sea-coastt 
towards  Egg  Harbour. 

In  1753,  in  answer  to  pressing  supplications  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Spencer  and  John  Brainerd  were  appointed  to  go  thither;* 
but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  after  Braddock's  defeat  pre- 
yented  their  going.  In  May,  1764,  the  synod,  considering  the> 
great  importance  of  haying  the  conffregations  in  that  colony  pro-. 

Jerly  organized,  sent  Spencer  and  McWhorter  to  form  societies,, 
elp  them  in  adjusting  bounds,  ordain  elders,  dispense  the  sacra-, 
ipents,  instruct  the  people. in  discipline  and  the  best  way  to  obtain, 
the  stated  ministry.  A  collection  was  ordered  in  all  the  churches^, 
to  defray  their  expenses,  and  make  them  a  proper  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  damage  they  may  sustain  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

No  record  has  been  found  of  this  visit.  He  was  called  to  Cathy's 
Settlement,  now  Thyatira,  and  to  Fourth  Creek,  and  was  requested 
to  settle  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba- 
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New  Bnm8wick  Presbytery  supplied  Shrewsbiiry  and  Sharp 
Biver  in  his  absence.     On  his  return,  Bodgers  and  his  people  re- 

a nested  the  synod  that  he  might  supply  them  four  Sabbaths  befors 
tieir  pastor  left  them.  He  received  a  call,  September  28,  1765^ 
to  St.  Oeorge's  and  Appoqninimy,  in  Lancaster  Presbytery.  He 
accepted  it,  and  remoi^  thither.  The  Forest  Church,  as  the 
latter  was  commonly  styled,  continued  nearly  as  large  and  pro^ 
perouB  as  under  Biodgers;  but  symptoms  of  decline  appoured. 
Some  left  as  soon  as  the  morning  sendee  closed ;  and  this  steadilyi 
and  so  much  increased,  that  the  afternoon  serrice  was  given  up  by 
his  successor. 

At  the  end  of  four  years,  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  his  familyi 
he  returned  to  Shrewsburr;  and,  a  few  days  after  being  released, 
he  was  called,  October  17, 1769,  to  Trenton  and  Lawrence.    He^ 
joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  17,^1771,  and  seems  never  ' 
to  have  been  installed. 

A  delegate  from  the  Provincial  Consress  of  North  Oarolina  peti- 
tioned the  presbytery,  December  26,  1775,  to  send  him  thith^,  to 
unite  the  people  in  the  cause  of  independence.  MoWhorter  went 
with  him.  They  accomplished  little,  as  Franklin  predicted,  on 
the  first  mention  of  the  scheme. 

He  died,  December  27, 1784.  Possessed  of  fine  genius,  great 
vivacity,  eminent  and  active  piety,  he  edified  the  church  by  hii 
talents  and  example,  and  '^finished  his  course  with  joy/'  Hii 
talents  were  prompt,  popular,  excelleut:  he  was  one  <^  the  mosl 
ready  extempore  speakers  of  the  day. 

He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  ^^  Origin  and  Ghrowth  of  Epis- 
copacy." 

Among  his  grandchildren  were  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 
Thomas  Sergeant,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  widow  of  the  venerable  and  beloved  Dr. 
Miller. 

What  must  Spencer  have  been !  Loved  by  Brainerd  and  Ed- 
wards in  his  youth ;  the  successor  of  Dickinson  and  Bodgers  in 
the  pastoral  work ;  selected  by  the  governors  of  two  colonies  as 
chaplain  to  the  forces  on  important  expeditions ;  intrusted  by  the 
synod  with  momentous  responsibilities  amone  the  new  settlers  in 
Carolina ;  and  performing  those  duties  so  well,  that,  at  the  lapse 
of  ten  years,  the  Provincial  Congress  called  bun  from  his  distant 
home,  to  allay  the  conscientious  scruples  deterring  the  Scots  fnm 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  Britain. 
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SYLVANUS  WHITE 

Was  born  in  1704.  His  father,  Ebeneser  White,  came,  with 
parents,  from  England  to  Massachusetts  at  an  early  age,  and 
iras  the  minister  of  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island,  from  its  first 
organization  as  a  parish  in  1695.  His  son  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1728,  and  was  ordained,  by  a  council,  November  17^ 
1727,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Southampton.  He  married  Phebe^ 
oidy  daughter  of  Hezekiah  HoweU,  of  that  town. 

While  in  almost  every  town  on  the  island,  there  were  confusions 
and  divisions  growing  out  of  the  Great  Revival,  Southampton 
ueems  to  have  dwelt  in  peace,  united  in  their  minister.  In  the 
formation  of  Su£folk  Presbytery,  White  and  his  venerable  father 
took  an  active  part,  and  Southampton  promptly  and  unanimously 
placed  itself  under  its  care,  April  27,  1747.  Bridgehampton  was 
m  circumstances  of  great  difficulty:  a  separation  had  occurred^ 
and  much  animosity  existed.  The  presbytery  *'  treated  with  the 
venerable  and  aged  pastor  to  resign."  He  consented  to  do  bo  ; 
and  then,  on  the  settlement  of  James  Brown,  they  spent  much 
time  at  Mr.  Job  Parson's,  with  the  people  of  the  Separation,  on 
the  point,  whether  they  had  not  violated  the  rules  of  the  gospel 
in  their  treatment  of  Mr.  White.  ^^  Much  seeming  sti&ees"  ap» 
peared;  but,  at  length,  sixteen  men  and  twelve  women  signed  an 
acknowledgment  ^Uhat,  though  according  to  their  present  light 
they  were  riffht  as  to  the  cause,  they  were  wrong  in  the  manner." 
The  aged  minister  signed  a  full,  humble  avowal,  that,  under  ^^  the 
sore  and  awful  frown  of  a  holy  God,  in  a  time  of  much  disorder, 
temptation,  and  provocation,  he  had  spoken  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips;  and  asked  forgiveness  for  having  spoken  to  the  disparage* 
ment  of  a  work  of  grace,  while  intending  to  condemn  what  seemed 
fraught  with  evil. '  The  Separateis  were  then  received  back. 
On  the  8d  of  October,  he  wrote  to  the  presbytery,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  they  had  been  treated  with  too  much  lenity.  They 
replied,  *^  the  object  of  church  government  was  edification,  not 
destruction." 

Southampton  shared  in  the  great  revival  of  1764. 

White  lived,  in  uninterrupted  health,  through  a  ministry  of  fifty- 
five  years,  and,  after  a  week's  illness,  died,  October  22,  1782,  his 
mind  not  enfeebled  by  age,  and  his  hope  strong  and  cheerful.  He 
lived,  honoured  and  revered,  happy  in  the  affections  of  a  laree  and 
warmly-attached  congregation.  He  left  seven  sons  and  one  aaush- 
ter:  most  of  these  lived  to  advanced  age.  They  removed;  but  his 
son.  Dr.  Henry  White,  remained  in  his  native  town,  and  died  there, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1840. 
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SAMUEL  BUELL 

Was  born  at  Goyentrj,  Connectiout,  September  1, 1716,  md 
was*  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer.  Awakened  at  the  age  of' 
seventeen,  he  early  became  aevotedly  pious,  and,  determiniBg  tf 
engage  in  the  ministry,  entered  Yale  Oollege  at  the  age  of  twentjf* 
one.  He  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Brainevd  and  YoomgiH 
and  freely  opened  his  heart  to  them.  Daring  his  residence  in  Nm 
Haven,  Whitefield,  Tennent,  and  Davenport  preached  there^  wilk 
blessed  results  on  the  stndents  and  the  town.  In  May,  before 
graduating,  he  went  over  to  Southold,  the  scene  of  Dayenj^if • 
Gkboors,  and  found  Burr,  of  Newark,  preaching  there,  it  bemg  a 
time  of  refreshing. 

Buell  purposed  to  spend  the  usual  time  in  studying  divinity; 
but,  by  the  advice  of  Edwards  and  others,  the  sealoua  fnends  of 
the  Revival,  he  was  licensed  in  the  fall  of  1741,  and  went  fortk 
as  ^'  a  strolling  preacher." 

About  a  monthf  after  graduating,  he  was  reconoUed  to  Mr. 
Noyes,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,  and  was 
licensed  in  a  reeular  manner  by  the  Association* 

His  ministrations  were  not  Ufeless :  he  notes  at  one  time  in  hit 
diary  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  when  he  preached,  no  tears  were 
seen.  Wheelock  wrote  to  Bellamy,  December  27,  1741,  ^'Tbe 
Lord  is  with  Mr.  Buell  of  a  truth ;  hell  trembles  before  him." 

He  came  to  Northampton,  January  27,  1742,  Edwards  before 
leaving  home  having  left  to  him  the  free  use  of  his  pulpit.  ^Froa 
what  I  had  heard  of  him,"  says  Mrs.  Edwards,^  ^^and  of  his  suc- 
cess, I  had  strong  hopes  there  would  be  great  effects  from  his  la- 
bours." Religion  was  then  at  a  lower  ebb  in  the  town  than  ifc 
had  been  of  late.  ^'A  number  of  the  zealous  people  from  Suf* 
field"  came  with  him,  and  coijtinued  some  time.  His  first  service 
was  a  lecture  preached  in  the  afternoon ;  in  the  latter  part,  one  or 
two  appeared  much  moved,  and  after  the  blessing,  when  the  people 
were  going  out,  several  others.  To  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Edwaras, 
there  was  the  clearest  evidence  that  God  was  present  in  the  con* 
gre^ation  on  the  work  of  redeeming  love;  and,  in  the  dear  view 
of  this,  she  was  all  at  once  filled  with  such  intense  admiration  of  tbe 
wonderful  condescension  and  grace  of  God  in  returning  to  North- 
ampton, as  overwhelmed  her  soul,  and  immediately  took  away  her 

*  Memoir  in  Conneotiout  Evangelical  Magazine. 

IMS.  Journal  of  Key.  Ebeneier  Parkman,  in  Traey'B  Qreat  Awakeniii^ 
Diary :  quoted  in  S.  E.  Dwight's  Memoir  of  Edwards. 
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bodily  strength.  They  remained  in  the  meeting  about  three  honrs 
after  the  exercises  were  over:  during  most  of  the  time,  her  bodily 
strength  was  overcome,  while  her  heart  was  lifted  up  in  adoration 
and  praise,  and  she  conversed  with  those  near  her  in  a  very  earnest 
manner. 

Boell  and  others  returned  home  with  her;  and,  while  conversing 
on  the  Divine  goodness,  the  intenseness  of  her  feelings  took  away 
her  bodily  strength ;  and  her  mind  was  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  love  of  Christ  and  his  immediate  presence,  that  she  could  with 
difficulty  refrain  from  leaping  for  joy.  The  next  day,  before  going 
to  meetmg,  she  sunk  down  twice,  helpless,  and  was  carried  to  het 
bed  faint  with  joy  while  contemplating  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
world.  The  next  two  days  she  could  not  refrain  leaping  for  joT« 
Buell  spent  almost  the  whole  time  in  reliffious  exercises  with  tM 
people,  in  public  or  private,  they  oontinuaUy  thronging  him :  they 
were  exceedingly  moved,  crying  out  in  great  numbers  m  the  meet* 
ingohouse,  and  some  lying  for  twenty-four  hours  motionless,  with 
their  senses  locked  up  under  strong  imaginations,  as  though  theV  . 
went  to  heaven  and  saw  unutterable  things.  One  day,  at  meal- 
time, while  Buell  spoke  of  the  glories  of  the  upper  world,  Mrs. 
Edwards  was  so  affected  with  views  of  the  great  Oomforter  that 
her  strength  fled,  her  limbs  grew  cold,  and  for  an  hour  she  con- 
'tinued  expressing  to  those  around  her  deep  and  joyful  sense  of  the 
Presence  and  divine  excellence  of  the  Comforter.  The  next  day, 
Pomeroy  broke  forth  in  the  language  of  joy,  thankfulness,  and 
praise,  and,  for  nearly  an  hour,  led  them  to  rejoice  in  the  visible 
presence,  and  adore  His  infinite  goodness  and  condescension. 
^^  Words  were  not  made,  he  said,  to  express  these  things." 

Buell  remained  a  fortnight  after  Edwards's  return :  the  whole 
town  seemed  to  be  in  a  continual  commotion  day  and  night ;  great 
numbers  were  believed  to  be  the  subjects  of  hopeful  conversion. 
The  effects  were  the  most  amazing  in  the  case  of  professors.  *^  The 
interposition  of  Satan  soon  became  very  apparent,  and  caution  and 
pains  were  necessary  to  keep  many  of  the  people  from  running 
wild." 

He  then  set  out  on  a  tour  towards  Boston. 

The  letter  on  ^^The  State  of  Religion  in  New  England  since  Mr. 
Whitefield's  Visit,"  states  that  Boston  had  just  been  visited  by  '^a 
strolling  preacher,  who  left  college  last  year,  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  learning,  not  able  to  speak  two  sentences  correctly;" 
and,  though  he  uttered  ^^  only  stupid  stuff,  you  could  not  add  one 
to  lus  audience."  He  adds,  ^^The  Church  of  England  increases 
fast;"  but  Dr.  Cutler  speaks  another  language: — ^*The  ill  effects 
of  Whitefield's  visit  would  have  worn  off,  but  others  with  his  spirit 
carried  on  the  design  with  too  great  success."  He  enumerates 
Buell,  along  with  Tennent,  Bodgers,  and  Davenport,  among  ^^  those 

8S 
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who  afflict  118,  and  tlu^ugh  irhom  the  entfauBiasm  was  stOl  breaking 
out  in  1743." 

Buell  was  thonght  to  be  in  a  consumption  when  he  was  ordained 
by  a  council,  in  1743,  as  an  eyangelist, — a  thing  almost  unknown 
at  that  time  in  New  England.  The  New  Haven  Association  classed 
him  and  Brainerd  with  ^^  strolling  preachers  that  were  moat  dis- 
orderly." 

The  Society  in  Canterbury  having  settled  a  minister  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  communicants,  the  latter  withdrew,  and  were  excluded 
from  the  use  of  the  meeting-house.  Buell  was  threatened  with 
prosecution  for  having  preached  to  the  Separate  meeting.  One  of 
the  instances  of  sinfm  conduct  charged  on  the  excellent  Philemon 
|U>bbins,  pastor  of  Branford,  was  ^^  his  earnestness  in  unproving 
strolling  preachers,  more  especially  in  a  meeting  carried  on  in  his 
own  house,  by  Brainerd  and  Buell,  to  the  dishonour  of  religioB, 
the  just  offence  of  many,  and  the  destruction  of  peace  and  gospd 
order."  Bobbins  replied,  ^^I  cannot  but  think  the  meeting  ctr- 
ried  on  by  them  had  a  ffood  effect ;  but  it  had  some  unhappy  attend- 
ants, and  I  believe  neither  they  nor  I  could  carry  on  a  meeting 
just  in  that  form  again." 

Brainerd,  in  his  small  circuit  in  the  winter  of  1742-8,  met 
'^dear  brother  Buell,  spent  some  time  with  him,  and  preached  my 
sermon  on  Deuteronomy  viii.  2,  before  him.  I  love  him  dearly; 
but  I  see  the  Lord  has  not  dealt  with  him  just  as  he  has  with  me." 
Buell,  while  lamenting  errors  and  extravagance,  happily  avoided 
the  mistake  of  seeing  nothing  but  wildfire  and  false  religion  on 
every  side.  He  probably  said  to  Brainerd,  as  Wheelock  did  to 
Bellamy,  April  11,  1742,  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  low  liv- 
ing, and  that  religion  runs  so  very  low  with  you.  Blessed  be 
God,  it  is  not  so  with  us ;  there  is  much  of  the  presence  of  Grod  in 
these  parts.  I  verily  believe  that  one  thing  that  clogs  religion 
among  you  is  people's  so  frequently  censuring  one  another,  and 
beating  down  weak  Christians.  I  think  it  less  wrong  to  religion, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  let  two  hypocrites  alone  upon  a 
false  foundation  for  the  present,  than  to  pull  down  one  of  God's 
children.  The  way  to  discover  hypocrites  is  to  build  up  God*8 
children:  hypocrites  can't  eat  children's  bread;  if  they  do  for  a 
while,  it  won't  nourish  them,  and  they  will  soon  show  their  condi- 
tion :  but,  if  you  pull  down  Christians  with  them,  they  all  look 
alike ;  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  until  they  are  worn  out  with  trouble 
and  discouraged,  and  others  that  are  setting  out  are  discouraged  by 
the  sight." 

In  1745,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  South,  when  he  met  with 
Burr,  who  had  just  returned  from  attending  a  council  held  at 
Easthampton,  to  heal  the  divisions  and  secure  the  settlement  of  a 
pastor  there.    Tennent,  of  Freehold,  and  David  Brainerd  and 
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Dickinson,  had  been  members,  and  the  last  drafted  the  Tiews  of 
the  council.  Burr  had  recommended  the  people  to  call  Buell,  their 
first  choice  being  Brainerd ;  and  he  now  urged  Buell  to  go  thither 
at  once. 

Easthampton  was  settled  from  New  England  in  1648,  and  had, 
for  the  first  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  years,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
James,  and  then  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Huntting,  for  half  a  century. 
Davenport  came  there  in  1789,  and  under  his  first  sermon  twenty 
were  converted:  this  was  the  first  dropping  of  a  shower  of  hea- 
venly  influence.  .  One  hundred  were  renewed  to  repentance ;  but 
the  vain  imagination  seized  some  that  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
was,  as  it  were,  a  renewing  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  that 
the  converts  were  bound  to  come  out  from  among  them  who  could 
not  approve  of  the  new  ways  and  the  new  notions.  It  was  like  the 
running  of  a  ploughshare  through  the  greensward,  causing  the 
summer  rain,  to  gmly  out  the  sou  down  to  the  foundation  of  the 
hills.  A  large  separation  from  Mr.  Huntting  ensued,  with  the  ordi- 
narv  average  of  reproaches  and  recriminations.  His  extreme  age 
made  the  good  pastor  anxious,  in  1744,  to  retire  from  his  charge. 
A  majority  of  the  people  made  out  a  call  for  a  minister;  but  tne 
want  of  harmony  was  so  great  that  the  council  refused  to  proceed 
to  the  ordination. 

Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  9th  of  October,  Buell  came 
in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  His  first 
sermon  was  from  1  Corinthians  ii.  2: — ^'I  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified."  ^*  Notwithstanding 
the  many  untoward  and  ever-to-be-lamented  circumstances  attencU 
ing  the  revival  under  Davenport,  about  sixty  were  added  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Buell.  By  his  efforts  and  faithful  preachings 
harmony  was  in  a  good  measure  restored,  and  lasting  and  danger- 
ous consequences  prevented."  He  was  installed,  September  19, 
1746:  Edwards  preached  on  the  occasion.'*' 

In  April,  1747,  he  assisted  in  forming  Suffolk  Presbytery.  The 
question  was  debated  among  his  people,  whether  those  who  had 
separated  from  Mr.  Huntting  in  1741,  not  being  communicants, 
ahould  be  admitted  to  church  privileges  without  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fault.  The  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  decided  that  f3l 
baptized  persons  were  subject  to  discipline,  and  that  they  ought  to 
make  penitential  reflections  on  their  conduct.  They  directed,f 
October  25, 1749,  that  they  should  publicly  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment:— ^' I  acknowledge  that  my  separation  from  the  Rev.  }/R, 
Huntting's  ministry,  and  speaking  reproachfully  of  him  in  a  time 
of  great  difficulty  and  ignorance  of  church  government,  though  a 


*  Dr.  Henry  DaTis,  in  Sprague's  Lectores  on  ReriTals. 
f  Prime's  History  of  Long  Island. 
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season  of  special  Dmne  inflnence,  was  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  rules  of  discipline  in  Christ's  visible  church ;  and 
sacn  (Uvisive  principles  as  were  the  spring  of  my  separation,  I  now 
renounce  witn  sorrow,  desiring  forgiveness  of  all  whom  I  have 
offended,  and  resolve,  by  Divine  assistance,  upon  a  regolar  course 
for  time  to  come." 

His  preaching'*'  was  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  in  great 

Elainness,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  animation.  He  was  often 
card  to  say  he  would  not  be  in  the  condition  of  the  unconverted 
sinner  for  thousands  of  worlds,  even  for  one  hour ;  for,  in  that 
hour,  he  might  die  and  be  lost  to  eternity.  He  was  never  heard 
to  utter  a  prayer,  however  short,  in  which  petitions  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  form  a  prominent  part.  In  May,  1749,  he  gave 
Davenportf  an  account  of  a  very  considerable  work  of  awakening 
at  that  time  in  his  con^egation,  especially  among  the  young. 
He  afterwards  spoke  of  it  as  a  small  harvest  in  comparison  wiu 
the  great  ingathering  of  1764.  Eighty  were  added  to  the  com- 
munion during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  settlement.  He 
wrote,  on  the  §7th  of  March,  1764,  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Barber,^ 
of  GrotoD,  Connecticut,  *^For  many  weeks  Gbd  has  been  pre- 
paring his  way:  his  own  children  have  been  remarkably  re- 
plenished with  love,  holy  joy,  and  unutterable  groaning  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  spirit.  Our  assemblies  have  been  nume- 
rous and  solemn :  sermon  after  sermon  seemed  to  fasten  arrows  of 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  sinners.  But,  for  a  week  past,  heaven 
and  hell  have  seemed  to  meet  and  reign  here.  God's  people  have 
almost  all  been  favoured  with  such  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
glory,  and  such  communications  of  light,  love,  joy,  and  comfort, 
and  been  under  such  labouring  pains,  and  in  such  agonies  of  dis- 
tress, as  though  soul  and  body  could  scarcely  contain.  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  till  I  saw  it.  But  oh,  the  agonies  and  cries, 
the  piercing  cries  and  importunities  for  mercy !  Afternoon  and 
evening  we  remained  in  the  house  of  God  till  nine  o'clock.  There 
were  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  present,  and  all  impressed : 
pews,  alleys,  stairs,  seats,  contained  distressed  souls.  The  power 
of  God  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  bowing  our  assemblies,  and 
producing  the  most  amazing  agony  of  soul,  and  cries.  My  house 
was  early  filled  and  until  ten  at  night.  Scores  of  people  were 
under  great  concern,  and  many  children,  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
years.''  He  adds,  in  allusion  to  the  miracle  of  Zarephath, 
*'  When  the  vessels  are  full,  the  oil  will  be  stayed.  My  own  spi- 
ritual exercises  have  been  in  proportion  to  this  extraordinary 
day." 


*  Dr.  DiiTis.  t  Life  of  Edwards. 
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He  wrote  for  the  press,  "  as  a  harried  man,"  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1765,  an  account  of  this  signal  mercy.  It  first  ap> 
peared  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  and  thirty  or  forty  were 
found  to  be  under  exercise  of  mind.  The  next  meeting  was  on 
the  22d :  one  hundred  came  to  converse  with  him,  of  whom  six  ox 
seven  were  above  seventy.  Some  had  been  under  concern  since 
ihey  heard  Davenport,  and  now  their  anxiety  hopefully  issued  in  a 
saving  change. 

He  was  greatly  aided  by  ^^a  body  of  solid,  judicious,  old  dis* 
ciples."  One  hundred  and  fifty  were  added  to  the  churcb;  ninety-^ 
nine  on  one  Sabbath. 

Nathaniel  Hazard,  of  New  York,  wrote  to  Bellamy,  June  18, 
1764,  ^^  I  have  just  been  down  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  with 
my  wife,  to  see  the  work  of  God  going  on  there,  and  to  believe  for 
myself;  and,  I  must  declare,  I  never  beheld  any  thing  equal  to  it 
in  my  Ufe.  The  fear  of  Qod  falls  upon  all  flesh  there,  and  heaven 
seems  to  have  come  down  to  earth ;  and  their  religion,  like  holy 
Job's,  makes  them  abhor  themselves.  Go  and  see."  The  Rev. 
John  Murray,  afterwards  of  Newburyport,  and  then  recently  ar^ 
rived  from  Scotland,  wrote  to  Moorhead,  at  Boston,  that  he  had 
often  desired  to  see  such  remarkable  displays  of  grace  as  he  had 
heard  of  from  him,  and  that  now  he  had  seen  what  exceeded  aU 
he  had  heard.  ^^  Not,"  he  adds,  ^^  that  all  was  to  his  mind ;  but, 
where  so  much  metal  is  put  into  the  pot,  you  must  expect  some 
dross.  The  people  scarcely  consented  to  be  dismissed  at  eleven" 
at  night,  and  the  Separates  were  ready  to  renew  the  extrava- 
gancies of  Davenport. 

The  awakening  was  general  throughout  the  island.  Buell 
laboured  extensively,  and  made  a  tour  through  East  Jersey :  hik 
instrumentality  was  highly  honoured.  Whitefield,  during  thb 
summer  of  1764,  says,  ^^  lilj  late  excursions  on  Long  Island  have, 
I  trust,  been  blessed."  These  excursions  were  made  at  the  close 
of  January,  1764:  he  preached  at  Easthampton,  Bridgchampi^ 
ton,  Southold,  and  Shelter  Island.  Buell  does  not  name  White- 
£eld,  but  savs,  ^^In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  appeared 
eome  hopeful  tokens  that  the  Lord  was  preparing  his  own  way  for 
a  gracious  visitation."  Whitefield  wrote  from  Boston,  in  May,  to 
Colonel  Dering,  "And  is  Shelter  Island  become  a  Patmos? 
Blessed  be  God!  What  cannot  a  God  in  Christ  do  for  his 
people?" 

^uell  mentions  that  they  did  not  use  the  word  convert  in  relation 
to  those  who  seemed  truly  regenerated. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  his  church  was  spared  from 
the  decoration  and  injury  which  the  British  troops  so  commonly 
committed  on  the  island.  He  was  a  decided  Whig,  but  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Governor  Tryon  and  Sir  William  Erskine.     He 
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iras  a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  cheerful  and  sprightly:   they 
Uked  his  society,  and  treated  him  with  deference. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.D.,  President  of  Hamilton  College, 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  when,  ^'  after  a  long  and  alarming  season 
of  apathy,  the  Reyival  commenced  in  1785/'  It  was  a  noYel  and 
an  i^ecting  scene.  The  impression  of  the  events  was,  in  1833, 
still  wellnigh  as  strong  and  fresh  upon  his  mind  as  the  events  of 
yesterday.  ''  Buell  was  eminently  a  man  of  God :  the  things  evi- 
dently uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  which  lay  with  most  interest  on 
his  heart,  were  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
There  were  many  living  in  Suffolk,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  who 
had  been  brought  to  seek  and  embrace  Christ  through  Davenport 
Buell  had  not  wholly  lost  the  fire  of  his  youth.  He  dwelt  mudh^ 
as  he  ever  had  done,  but  now  with  more  than  usual  directness  and 
power— on  the  character  and  perfections  of  Otody  his  sovereignty, 
his  eternal  purposes,  the  strictness  and  purity  of  his  holy  law,  the 
mercy  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  native  depravity  of 
the  heart,  its  entire  alienation  from  God,  and  man's  total  help- 
lessness. The  work  was  powerful.  In  six  or  eight  months, 
more  than  one  hundred  were  enrolled  among  the  children  of 
God." 

Soon  after  this  he  lost  his  only  son,  who  died  February  T, 
1787,  aged  sixteen,  with  a  ^ood  hope  through  grace.  In  1791, 
another  season  of  refreshmg  was  granted,  and  forty  were 
added  to  the  church.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  he  preached 
an  historical  discourse  of  great  interest. 

He  died  July  19,  1798. 

He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Brainerd.  He  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  the  great  awakening  of  1741-43,  and  related  to  Dr.  Daris 
events  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned,  which  filled  him  with 
astonishment.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  that  time  whose 
*  subsequent  labours  were  much  blessed.  President  Stiles  said, 
*'  That  man  has  done  more  good  than  any  other  that  ever  stood  on 
this  continent." 

^^  Buell  was  ardent  in  temperament,  laborious  in  study,  well 
read  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
and  a  thoroughly-learned  theologian.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  more 
popular  in  his  manner  than  was  common  at  that  day,  exhibiting 
clear  and  forcible  views  of  truth  and  duty.  His  earnest,  meltins 
flow  of  soul  convinced  his  hearers  that  he  would  gladly  plucK 
them  as  brands  out  pf  the  burning.  He  embraced  cordiidly,  and 
preached  with  great  distinctness  and  emphasis,  the  characteristic 
doctrines.  The  excesses  of  his  own  early  labours  he  had  reviewed 
with  cool  and  prayerful  deliberation:  he  looked  on  them  with 
regret  and  humiliation.  Except  in  seasons  of  revival,  he  had 
little  intercourse  with  his  people.      At  other  times,  he  rarely 
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yisited  any  but  the  sick,  and  was  never  present  at  the  religions 
conferences." 

A  very  considerable  number  of  his  sermons  was  published,  and 
a  poem,  ^'  Youth's  Triumph^"  dated  January  20, 1775. 

He  was  married  three  times :  his  widow  survived  him  nearly 
fifty  years.  His  daughter,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolworth, 
of  Bridgehampton,  died  at  Homer,  New  York,  in  1845,  aged 
seventy-five.  He  buried  eight  of  his  children,  and  saw  all  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  riper  years,  descend  to  the  grave 
before  him. 

He  mentions  that,  in  a  certwi  year,  he  wrote  oat  all  his  ser- 
mons in  full,  but  preached  enturely  without  notes.  His  vigour  re- 
mained till  old  age,  and,  almost  at  the  close  of  life,  he  roue  four- 
teen miles,  and  preached,  and  returned  home.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 


JOHN  MOFFAT, 

Probablt  from  Scotland,  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1749. 
He  was  ordained,  in  1751,  pastor  of  Wallkill,  in  Orange  county, 
New  York,  by  New  York  rresbvtery.  Difficulties  arose,  which 
led  to  his  dismission,  and  the  formation  of  an  Associate  church 
in  Neelytown,  which  obtained,  in  1765,  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan 
for  its  minister. 

Mofiat  resided  in  the  bounds  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  in  1778, 
without  charge,  and  without  being  employed  in  the  ministry.  He 
lived,  to  the  close  of  his  days,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange 
county,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  De  Witt  Clinton*  was  one  of 
his  pupils. 

He  died  April  22, 1788. 

*  HoMck'8  Life  of  Clinton. 
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JOSEPH  TATE 

Was  received  «8  a  Uoentiate,  by  Donegal  Presbytery,  AprO  1, 
1748,  and  was  sent  to  Lower  rennsboron^h,  (Silver  Bpringy) 
Marsh  Greek,  and  C!onewago.  On  the  Im  of  June,  ne  wai 
ealled  to  Donegal;  and,  soon  after,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bot,  #f  the 
New-Side  Presbyteir  of  Newcastle,  accused  him  of  haviBC 
pleached  false  doctrine  at  the  Three  Springs,  (Big,  Middle,  and 
llocky.)  He  was  acquitted,  October  25,  and  accepted  the  etJl 
from  Donegal, — they  giving  seventy  pounds  to  buy  a  plantation 
and  seventy  pounds  salary.  He  was  ordained,  November  S8, 
1748 :  Samuel  Thomson  presided.  He  spent  eight  Sabbaths  ii 
the  following  fall  in  Virginia. 

Immediately  after  his  installation  he  was  married,  December 
15,  1748,  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Boyd,  of  Octorara. 
Her  father  gave  her,  besides  a  silk  gown,  a  bed  and  its  furniture,  a 
horse  and  saddle,  and  nearly  every  article  for-  hgmekeeping;  lU 
of  which  are  carefully  entered  in  his  book. 

Tate  found  little  or  no  satisfaction  on  the  union,  the  two  parties 
in  the  presbytery  being  so  nearly  eqtuil  in  numbers,  and  so  the- 
^ughly  divided  in  sentiment.  He  withdrew,  and,  finally,  had 
leave,  m  1768,  to  join  the  Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery.  He 
was  sent  by  the  synod  to  Western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina; 
and,  in  the  following  March,  he  was  called  to  Coddle  Creek.  The 
presbytery  asked  his  congregation,  Should  the  cajl  be  placed  ia 
his  hands  ?  and  they  immediately  requested  that  his  relation  to 
them  might  be  dissolved.  A  committee  was  sent  to  reconcile  the 
difference,  and  they  did  not  prosecute  their  demand  for  his  die* 
Inission. 

He  died  October  11, 1774,  aged  sixty-three.  Dr.  Martin  saysi 
^*  He  was  eccentric,  but  fearless  in  reproving  vice  and  the  erron 
of  the  day." 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Tate,  graduated  at  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  was  licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  was  em- 
ployed  as  a  supply  in  several  presbyteries.  He  visited  the  new 
settlements  west  of  Albany,  and  went  to  the  Southern  States. 
He  received  holy  orders  as  a  ^acon  from  the  hands  of  Bishop 
White,  and  was  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  South  Carolina,  from 
1789  to  1792,  when  he  removed  to  Beaufort,  and  had  the  charge 
of  the  parish  till  his  death,  October  7,  1795. 

His  mother  married  James  Anderson,  the  son  of  her  husband's 
predecessor,  and  her  daughter  Jane  married  his  son. 
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SAMPSON  SMITH, 

*  From  Ireland,  wm  received  as  a  licentiate  by  Donegal  Preeby- 
tery,  April  8, 175(X  The  records  for  the  next  nine  years  being  lost| 
ire  know  not  certainly  the  date  of  his  ordination,  which  was  re- 
ported to  synod  in  May,  1752.  In  the  spring  of  1752,  he  spent 
dight  Sabbaths  in  Virginia.  He  succeeded  Thorn,  at  Chestnut 
Level,  and  was  married  by  Tate  to  Agnes,  the  third  daughter  of 
Boyd,  of  Oetorara.  He  had  an  academ^f ,  whioh  had  a  high  repn* 
tattoo,  and  it  was  continued  by  him  till  ms  death. 

The  union  of  the  synods  placed  him  in  connection  with  the  New* 
Side  ministers,  and,  a  charge  of  intemperance  being  preferred 
against  him,  he  looked  on  them  as  the  movers  of  it,  and  the  abet- 
tors of  his  defamers;  while  they  regarded  the  Old-Side  men  as  de- 
termined to  clear  him  by  excluding  all  the  evidence  on  which  th6 
prosecution  relied.  There  were  doubtless  many  things  to  blame  on 
both  sides.  Two  of  the  presbytery  were  his  brothers-in-law,  and 
kis  father-in-law  had  been  invited  to  sit  and  vote  as  a  correspond- 
ent; while,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  New-Side  men  were  hardly  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  impartial  judges.  He  was  acquitted,  and 
the  prosecutrix  appealed  to  the  synod.  The  synod  ordered  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  at  Little  Britain  and  take  up  the  whole  matter  de 
novo.  The  synod,  in  reviewing  the  minutes  of  the  committee, 
judged  that  the  punishment  inflicted  was  less  than  the  evidence 
warranted ;  and  in  this  they  showed  the  leaning  of  the  majority 
against  the  Old-Side  men,  who  were  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The 
eridence  of  two  rude  m\&  who,  in  the  midst  of  unbecommg  con- 
duct with  a  parcel  of  his  students,  were  driven,  by  Smith,  out  of  a 
chamber  with  blows  and  harsh  words,  was  har^y  entitled  to  be 
vegBurded:  they  said  he  was  drunk ;  he  said  they  were  shameless, 
and  that  blows,  not  words,  were  the  reproofs  the  case  demanded. 

He  withdrew  from  the  synod,  and,  on  the  final  yielding  of  the 
miod,  he  consented  to  join  Newcastle  Presbytery.  He  cud  so,  in 
1T68,  and  was  suspended  the  next  year,  but  restored  in  1771.  The 
synod  then  sent  him  to  the  South  Branch  of  Potomac  for  six 
months,  and  the  next  year  for  two  months.  His  suspension  waa 
renewed  in  1774,  and  never  removed.  He  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  died. 
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ROBERT  McMORDIE 

Was  ordained  by  Donegal  PresbTtery,  in  1764,  pastor  of  UpfM 
Marsh  Greek  and  Bound  HilL*  He  released,  in  August,  1760, 
Mr.  McConanghy,  whose  bond  he  held  for  the  sure  payment  of  his 
salary.  In  the  following  January  he  was  dismissed,  the  preebytei^ 
alleging  that  there  was  a  coolness  towards  him  on  the  part  of  his 
people.  This  he  denied.  He  accepted,  in  1762,  a  call  to  Hanover. 
He  also  withdrew,  and  was  allowed  to  join  the  Second  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  in  1768. '  The  next  year  they  sent  him  south,  and  Ae 
synod  sent  him,  in  1772,  to  Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  May,  1777, 
he  was  called  to  Tinkling  Spring,  New  Dublin,  Beedy  Creek,  and 
Fourth  Creek.     He  went  south  again  in  1784. 

He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  war  of  Independence,  and  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  On  their  roll  it  is  entered  that  be 
was  ^^  deranged"  on  a  certain  day, — a  military  use  of  the  word,  to 
signify  his  retirement  from  the  rank  of  chaplain. 

He  died  May  22,  1796.  He  was  married,  December  12,  1754^ 
to  Janeti  the  second  daughter  of  Adam  Boyd.  The  Rey.  Bobert 
McMordie  Laird  was  a  descendant  of  his. 


CHAUNGEY  GRAHAM 


Was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Graham,  of  Southbury,  Connec- 
ticut, whose  three  sons  entered  the  ministry :  John,  the  eldest,  was 
settled  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  and  Richard  Crouch,  the  youngesty 
at  Pelham,  New  Hampshire. 

Chauncey  was  named  after  his  grandfather,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey,  of  Hadley.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1747.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Great  Be* 
vival,  and  grieved  much  that  he  saw  no  fruit,  and  that  every  fast 
occasion  was  attended  with  some  gloom  and  the  frowns  of  God. 
But  on  February  17,  1741-2,  he  wrote  to  Bellamy, f  "I  bless 
God  there  is  some  stir  in  my  own  hoilbe :  I  hope  God  is  about  to 
do  great  and  glorious  things  for  my  poor  Chauncey ;  he  has  been 
under  soaking  convictions  a  considerable  time,  and  has  a  great  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  and  seems  bent  on  the  way  for  Zion.     Do 

*  Near  York.  f  Bellamy  papers. 
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pray  for  him  OBpecialhir."  Soon  after,  Sonthbnry  was  gradonsly 
visited. 

His  father,  in  October,  1744,  visited  Hopewell  and  Lawrence, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery at  that  time  advised  New  Milford,  in  Connecticut,  and  New 
Brunswick,  to  try  to  get  his  son  John ;  and  they  wrote  to  the  Con^ 
Bociation  at  Danbury  to  send  him  to  diose  places. 

Chauncey  Graham  was  ordained  by  a  council,  January  29, 1750^ 

?u3tor  of  Kumbout  and  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess  county.  New 
ork.  Bumbout,  near  Fishkill,  was  organised  as  a  church,  July 
8, 1748 ;  Poughkeepsie  was  <' gathered"  in  July,  1760.  The  Bev. 
Elisha  Kent,*  of  Philippi,  wrote  to  Bellamv,  January  29, 1749-60, 
<<  The  council  consisted  of  Messrs.  Stodimrd,  Case,  and  Judson, 
and  their  messengers,  and  one  messenger  more.  I  think  it's  a  pity 
Mr.  Mills  and  the  rest  of  you  sent  for,  did  not  attend.  It  would,! 
am  persuaded,  have  prevented  the  ordination  at  Fishkill,  or  had  a 
great  tendency  to  have  united  the  church  and  others  disaffected,  in 
case  it  had  gone  on.  To  me  it  looks  dark  when  ministers  are  back- 
ward to  appear  in  such  cases  and  act  according  to  the  light  they 
have  for  God,  leaving  all  consequences  with  hmi  alone.  I  hear 
some  of  the  council  say  they  have  reconciled  the  contending  par- 
ties; I  doubt  the  wound  is  only  skinned  over:  however,  time  will 
discover  how  it  is ;  we  must  hope  for  the  best. 

^^Bv  what  I  can  hear,  I  am  the  only  person  blamed  in  New  Eng- 
land that  the  ordination  did  not  so  on  before ;  but  this  I  know,  we 
were  all  agreed  in  it,  it  was  not  best  it  should  go  on,  Mr.  Graham 
not  excepted.  K  it  does  well,  I  hope  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  re- 
joice in  It;  I  think  I  can  say,  wherein  I  have  acted  in  the  business, 
it  has  been  with  some  degree  of  uprightness." 

He  preached,  September  10,  1761,  a  sermon  against  the  Sepa- 
rates, which  he  published,  with  the  title,  '^Enthusiasm  Detectea;" 
and  this  may  have  led  to  his  giving  up  Poughkeepsie,  September 
29,  1762.  He  published  a  sermon,  preached  February  26,  1761, 
on  '^Whv  do  the  heathen  ^affe?"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  War.  He  demands,  ^'  What's  the  matter  with  the  Indians  ?? 
and  proceeds  to  show  the  causes  why  the  fury  of  the  savages  had 
been  let  loose  on  the  frontier.  Having  accompanied  the  troops  as 
chaplain,  his  congregation  inquired  of  the  presbytery,  in  1764, 
whether,  bv  accepting  the  chaplaincy,  his  pastoral  relation  had  not 
been  dissolved.     The  reply  was  in  the  negative. 

He  was  annexed  to  Dutchess  Presbytery  on  its  being  received  by 
the  synod  in  1768.  The  records  for  many  years  are  in  his  clear, 
beautiful  hand.  He  preached  at  the  openmg  of  its  sessions,  in 
Albany,  September  9,  1766,  on  the  federal  holiness  of  children* 

*  Bellamy  papers. 
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The  ipresbytery  requested  him  to  pnblbh  die  semioii.     He  speifi 
contemptuously  of  those  who  hold  that  ^'saving  grace  is  the  otij 

aualification  K)r  participation  in  the  sacraments/'  and   cfaargei 
lem  with  acting  like  ^^  petty  deities"  in  scmtinizing  the  heart. 

Being  dismissed  from  Kumbout,  he  supplied  Kshkill,  and  opeMd 
-an  aca&my  there.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  Rer.  I>r.  John  H. 
Livingston,  that  eminently  pious  minister  and  able  diyine,  so  use- 
Srd  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

Whitefield,  writing  Julj  20, 1770,  speaks  of  congregations  on 
the  North  River,  ^Marge,  attentive,  and  aifected,'*  and  mentioiis 
Pishkill  and  New  Rumbout. 

.    He  took  his  dismission  tnm  the  presbrtery  in  1778,  and  died  in 
1784. 

He  married  the  dimghter  of  Theodorus  Van  Wyck,  one  of  Ub 
elders :  his  son,  T.  V .  W.  Qraham,  was  a  judge  of  probate,  and  an 
elder  in  the  church  in  Albany. 


SAMUEL  KENNEDY, 

BoBN  in  Scotland,  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1749,  and  was 
taken  on  trials,  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  on  the  26th  of  Do- 
pember  of  that  year.  He  was  licensed,  May  18,  1750,  and  was 
ordained  minister  of  Baskingridge,  New  Jersey,  June  25^  1751. 
He  exercised  the  office  of  a  physician  and  a  teacher.  His  labours 
in  his  appropriate  work  were  blessed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
church  and  the  increase  of  believers  in  numbers,  in  sound  know* 
ledge  and  godliness. 

j3e  died  August  31, 1787. 


BENJAMIN  CHESNUT 

Was  bom  in  England,  ^aduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1748,  and 
was  licensed  by  New  YorE  Presbytery.  He  was  received  under 
the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  3,  1749,  and  was 
ordained,  September  8,  1751.  He  was  settled  at  Woodbury  and 
Timber  Creek,  New  Jersey.  When  Lawrence  was  sent  to  spend 
the  winter  of  1751  at  Cape  May,  Chesnut  supplied  his  pulpit,  in 
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ihe  Ftnrki  of  Delaware.  At  his  request  be  wm  diamiBsed  Trom  hia 
charge  in  May,  1763,  though  he  oontmued  to  supply  the  conffrega* 
tions  for  a  while*  He  waa  sent  to  Fagg's  Manor^  to  Forks  of 
Delaware^  and  to  Gharlestown  and  New  ^ovidence.  He  seems  to 
have  become  the  stated  supply  of  the  two  last-named  congregations,, 
and  to  have  settled  there  m  1756,  on  a  promise  of  fortj-four 
pounds  yearly.  In  1768,  there  were  serentf  pounds  due:  there 
Doing  no  prospect  of  bis  being  paid,  he  was  cusmissed  by  Philadel« 
phia  Presbytery,  in  May ;  but,  in  November,  the  congregationSi 
offered  to  make  up  fifty  pounds  yearly,  and  the  presbytery  left  it 
to  him  to  accept  it  or  not.  He  appears  to  have  gone  to  the  South' 
in  the  fall  of  1765:  in  1767,  he  was  sent  to  Timber  Creek.  He 
taught  school  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  died  iw 
1775. 


JAMES  BROWN 


Was  probably  bom  in  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1747.  He  was  licensed  in  October  of  that  year,  at  one  of  the 
earliest  meetings  of  Suffolk  Presbytery.  The  venerable  and  aged' 
Ebenezer  White,  of  Bridgehampton,  being  greatly  distressed  by 
the  separation  of  some  of  bis  people.  Brown  was  sent  for,  to  endea- 
vour to  unite  the  people  upon  him,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
resignation  of  the  pastor.  He  was  successful,  and  was  called  soon 
after.  His  ordination  took  place  June  14, 1748.  Azariah  Horton 
prayed;  Sylvanus  White  preached  from  Titus  ii.  7, 8;  Prime  "in- 
t)roauced  the  solemnity,"  propounded  the  questions,  and  prayed; 
Buell  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  Prime  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple, and  Toungs  closed  with  prayer.  Buell*  wrote  to  Jonatiban 
Edwards  of  the  revival  which  at  that  period  blessed  East  Hamp- 
ton, and  ^^of  a  yet  greater  work  at  jSridgehampton,  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Brown,  a  very  pious  and  prudent  young  man." 
He  needed  all  prudence:  some  or  the  people  of  the  separation  had' 
returned  to  their  duty,  but  were  restive.  In  August,  1749,  Dr. 
Cook,t  of  Bridgehampton,  having  recently  experienced  a  blessing 
on  his  soul,  desired  the  presbytery  to  take  measures  for  allowing 
him  in  a  short  time  to  preach.  They  deferred  the  matter.  About 
ihiB  period,  the  Rev.  John  Paine^  established  a  Separate  Church 
on  Strict  Congregational  principles,  and  a  meeting-house  was  built 

♦  Dwight'8  Life  of  Edwards.  f  MS.  Records  of  Suffolk  Presbytery. 

%  Mr.  Paine  was  shot  dead  while  standing  at  the  door  of  hiB  house,  in  Southold, 
In  April,  llt^.^^Jfew^apen, 
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midway  between  Bridgehampton  and  Sonthampton.  Brown  was  in 
very  melancholy  services,  and  implored  Bellamy  most  pheonsly, 
year  by  year,  to  visit  his  people  and  endeavour  to  allay  the  heart> 
bomings  and  establish  just  principles  of  religion.  He  did  much 
good,  amid  all  his  trials.  The  signal  refreshmg  of  1764  left  an 
abiding  influence  till  the  Revolution.  The  loss  of  health  compelled 
him  to  lay  aside  his  pastoral  work  in  March^  1775 :  he  died,  Apnl 
22,  1788.  The  congregation  remained  vacant  till  1787,  but  was 
blessed  with  a  great  revival  in  1788. 

Brown  was  ^^distinguished*  for  the  soundness  of  his  theological 
views,  and  ably  defended  the  doc|xines  of  the  Reformation." 

In  recording  his  dismission,  the  presbytery  refer  to  his  melan- 
oholy  circumstances,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  sound,  orthodox,  judi* 
cious,  spiritual  preacher,  laborious  and  successfuL 


NAPHTALI  DAGGET 


Was  bom  at  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1727,  and  gradn* 
ated  at  Yale  in  1748.  He  had  been  taken  on  trials  by  the  moderator 
and  Mr.  Youngs,  of  Brookhaven,  and,  on  ajppearing  before  Suffolk 
Presbytery,  was  licensed,  August  9,  1749,  'Uill  next  session," 
according  to  their  custom,  and  was  sent  to  Smithtown.  Obadiah 
Smith  and  George  Phillips,  Esq.,  presented  a  call  for  him,  May  22, 
1751 ;  and  he  was  directed  to  prepare  a  sermon  on  Titus  iiL  5, 6, 
and  an  exegesis  on  ^^  An  Ghristus,  qu&  Mediator,  remittat  peccata?" 
He  was  ordained,  September  18,  1751,  being  the  first  pastor  ever 
settled  in  Smithtown.  Brown,  of  Bridgehampton,  preached  from 
1  Timothy  iv.  24;  Prime,  of  Huntingdon,  stated  the  grounds  of 
Presbyterian  ordination,  ''took  the  engagements*'  of  pastor  and. 
people,  ''managed  the  incorporation''  of  three  men  and  four  women 
into  a  visible  church ;  White,  of  Southampton,  gave  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship ;  Horton,  the  missionary  to  the  Indians,  exhorted  the 
people ;  and  Youngs  closed  with  prayer.     His  stay  was  short,  the 

?resbytery  learning,  November  6, 1755,  that  "  he  had  been  dismissed 
y  a  vote  of  the  congregation."  The  presbytery,  sensible  that  the 
support  had  been  inadequate,  regularly  released  him  from  his 
charge :  soon  after,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale 
College. 

President  Stilesf  said  that  the  design  of  Mr.  Clap  in  having  a 
professor  of  divinity  appointed  was  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 


*  Dr.  Prime.  f  Stilee*8  MSS.,  Tale  GoUege. 
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college  for  orthodoxy,  and  to  preyent  Jersey  College  from  drawing 
away  the  students.  He  ffravely  notes  down  the  names  of  those 
Fellows  whom  Clap  could  influence,  and  the  motives  by  which 
those  who  were  undecided  were  brought  to  concur  with  him. 

The  legislature,"*"  in  1753,  resolved,  that  one  principal  end  in 
erecting  colleges  was  to  supply  the  church  in  this  colony  with  a 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  ministry;  and,  for  this  end,  it  is  n^ 
eessary  that  the  students  have  the  best  instructions  in  divinity,  and 
have  the  best  patterns  of  preaching  set  before  them ;  they,  there-' 
fore,  recommended  a  general  contnbution  in  all  the  religious  socie^r 
ties,  for  settling  a  professor  of  divinity.  Owing  to  the  French  War 
and  extraordinary  taxes,  the  friends  of  the  measure  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  recommendation,  but  took  up  subscriptions,  and 
happily  succeeded. 

The  rector  and  the  Fellows  nominated  Dagget,  in  September, 
1755,  to  be  Professor  of  Divinity,  though  he  had  been  ordained 
only  four  years.  Upon  their  application  to  the  presbytery,  he  waff 
dismissed,  and  went  to  New  Haven  in  November,  and  preached 
with  general  approbation.  When  he  had  preached  about  four 
montl^  in  the  college,  a  day  (March  3, 1756)  was  spent  in  exa- 
mining him  on  his  principles  in  religion,  his  knowledge  in  divinity, 
casuistry.  Scripture  history,  chronology,  and  antiquity,  and  on  his 
skill  in  Hebrew.  On  all  these  pointshe  satisfied  the  Corporation. 
The  next  day  he  preached  from  2  Corinthians  ii.  2,  gave  his  full 
and  explicit  consent  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  to  the  rules  of  church  discipline  established  in  the. 
churches  of  this  colony,  and  renounced  tne  principal  errors  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.     He  was  then  inaugurated. 

The  next  movement  was  to  organize  a  church  in  the  college: 
this  was  done,  in  1757,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  Asaocia- 
tion,  on  the  assumption  that  a  college  is,  of  its  very  nature,  a  reli- 
gious institution. 

A  revival  followed  Dagget's  entering  on  his  professorship,  though 
not  of  great  extent. 

On  the  decease  of  President  Clap,  he  was  elected  his  successor, 
and  held  that  office  from  1766  to  1777.  He  retained  his  professor- 
ship till  his  death. 

When  the  British  attacked  New  Haven,  in  July,  1779,  he  was 
wounded  while  passing  along  the  street.  He  died,  in  1780,  of  the 
injuries  received. 

He  was  an  instructive  and  excellent  preacher:  his  sermons, 
enriched  with  ideas  and  sound  divinity,  were  doctrinal,  experi- 
mental, and  pungent.  He  was  acceptable  to  the  legislature,  clergy, 
and  people.* 

*  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticiit  f  TnunbolL 
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JONATHAN  ELMER^ 

Born  in  New  England,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1747,  and  was  or- 
dained, by  New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  New  Proyidenoe,  New 
Jersey,  in  October,  1750.  The  congregation,  oririnallj  styled 
Turkey,  was,  on  the  formation  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
placed  under  its  care,  but,  on  its  petition,  was  restored  the  iieit 
year  to  its  connection  with  New  York  Presbytery. 

Of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  ministry,  we  find  no  notice  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  preached  from  Jeremiah  xliv.  4,  at  the  executionc 
of  Morgan,  the  Tory  who  shot  Caldwell  in  cold  blood  on  ElizabedK 
town  Point. 

Elmer  said  that,  though  bom  a  Congregationalist,  he  preferred 
the  Presbyterian  system,  especially  because  it  allowed  of  appoJi 
firom  the  primary  courts. 

After  serving  his  people  for  twoscore  years,  a  violent  oppositioa 
to  him  commenced;  cluu'ges  were  tabled,  and  he  was  acquitted. 
Subsequently  eighteen  articles  of  complaint  were  exhibited  aninst 
him;  but  the  prosecutor  refused  to  proceed,  on  learning  that,  by  thcf 
rules  of  our  cnurch,  if  on  the  trial  it  appeared  that  tney  had  been 
laid  malignantly  or  rashly,  he  must  be  cenefured  openly.  His  dis- 
mission was  asked  for  in  August,  1791 :  ninety  of  nis  congr^ation 
remonstrated,  but  the  majority  insisted.  The  presbytery,  after 
many  fruitless  but  faithful  attempts,  dissolved  the  relation :  Elmer 
appealed,  and  the  synod,  in  session  at  Albany,  in  1793,  sustained 
his  appeal.  He  immediately  resigned,  and  was  dismissed,  October, 
1793. 

He  acted  as  stated  supply  at  Millstone,  and  occasionally  at  other 
places,  and  died  June  7, 1807. 


JOHN  TODD 


Is  said  to  have  been  a  weaver:  he  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in 
1749,  and  was  taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May 
7,  1750.  On  the  pressing  appeal  of  Davies,  the  synod,  about  ten 
days  after,  recommended  the  presbytery  to  endeavour  to  prevail 
with  him,  on  being  licensed,  to  take  a  journey  to  the  Southern 
colonies.  He  was  licensed,  November  13,  ana  went  to  Virginia. 
A  call  was  laid  before  the  presbytery,  May  22,  1751,  and  he  was 
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ordained  on  his  acceptance  of  it.  He  was  installed,  by  Hanover 
Presbytery,  pastor  of  Providence,  in  Louisa  county.  This  was 
^Hhe  upper  part"  of  Davies's  field,  and  had,  on  his  urgent  recom- 
mendation, called  Edwards,  "*"  when  dismissed  from  Northampton, 
and  had  offered  him  one  hundred  pounds.  While  yet  in  doubt  of 
his  acceptance,  Davies  wrote  to  Bellamy,  entreating  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  Edwards,  or,  if  that  were  vain,  to  come  himself.  He 
describes  them  as  a  people  capable  of  appreciating  solid,  judicious 
preaching  of  the  best  kind.  Davies  delighted  in  hhn,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  his  favourite  friend:  he  relied  on  his  judgment  in  cases 
of  importance,  and  styles  him  his  cautious  and  prudent  friend. 

Vniitefield  thought,  in  September,  1754,  that  rrovidence  seemed 
to  point  directly  to  Virginia  and  the  Orphan-House;  but  in  D^ 
oember  he  spoke  doubtfully: — ^*Is  the  call  to  Yireinia?  Who 
knows  but  an  infinitely-condescending  God  mav  miprove  me 
there!"  In  January  he  was  at  Todd's:  ^^ fresh  doors  of  useful- 
ness are  opening,  I  trust."  He  lamented  he  had  not  come  sooner. 
*^A  spirit  of  conviction  and  consolation  appeared  in  every  congre- 
gation." 

Toddf  wrote  to  Whitefield,  June  26, 1755,  that  "  on  the  day  of 
his  departure  multitudes  were  longing  to  hear  more ;  the  people  of 
God  drowned  in  tears,  hardy  gentlemen  weeping  for  their  neglected 
souls.  I  returned  home  as  one  that  had  sustained  some  amazing 
loss,  and  with  the  desire  that  I  might  contribute  more  than  ever  to 
the  salvation  of  souls.  I  have  had  the  comfort  of  many  solemn 
Sabbaths  since  I  saw  you,  when  the  power  of  God  has  attended 
his  word  for  sundry  weeks  together ;  and  in  my  auditory,  which 
was  crowded,  often  I  could  scarce  see  a  face  where  tears  did  not 
indicate  the  concern  of  their  souls.  These  appearances  have  not 
whollv  fled." 

Colonel  Gt>rdon,  of  Lancaster  county,  said,  on  hearing  him  at 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  November  1,  1761,  ^^I  never 
heard  a  sermon,  but  one  I  heard  from  Mr.  Davies,  that  I  heard  with 
more  attention  and  delight.  Oh,  if  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to 
send  us  a  minister  of  as  much  piety  as  Mr.  Todd!" 

He  corresponded  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Stepney,  near 
London,  and  obtained,  through  him,  scientific  apparatus  and  valu- 
able books*  These  he  gave  to  the  Rev.  David  Rice,  to  aid  Traa 
sylvania  Presbytery  in  founding  a  school. 

Todd  died  July  27, 1793. 

His  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  McCalla,  of  South 
Carolina. 


*  BeUuny  papers.  f  OiUiet. 
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CONRAD  WORTS, 

Probably  licensed*  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Coetus,  applied  to  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick.  The  High-Dutch  congregation  of  Rockawayi 
in  Lebanon  township,  New  Jersey,  addressing  the  presbytery, 
they  referred  the  matter  to  the  synod,  and,  after  their  committee 
had  taken  the  measures  suitable  to  prevent  injury  or  offence  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  body,  they  took  the  congregation  under  their  care. 
Worts  was  taken  up  as  a  probationer,  September  8,  1751,  Rock- 
sway  asked  for  him,  May  9, 1752,  and  he  was  ordained  their  pastor 
on  the  5th  of  June. 

It  being  likely  he  could  be  more  useful  in  another  connection,  he 
was  dismissed,  October  21,  1761,  and  probably  entered  into  the 
German  Reformed  body. 


JAMES  FINLEY 

Was  bom  in  county  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  February,  1725,  was 
educated  under  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fagg's  Manor,  and  accompaniedf 
Whitefield  to  the  Orphan-House  in  Georgia.  He  probably  studied 
the(jJogy  with  his  brother  Samuel,  at  Nottingham ;  he  was  licensed 
by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  ordained  pastor  of  East  Nottingham, 
or  the  Rock,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  in  1752.  This  was  a 
separation  on  the  rupture  from  Elk  River:  the  two  parties  united 
in  1760,  McDowell  giving  up  the  charge  of  Elk.  He  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  some  of  our  best  ministers  were  trained  under  his 
eye. 

A  large  emigration  to  the  Redstone  country  began  as  soon  as 
the  lands  were  exposed  to  sale.  Finley  crossed  the  Alleghanies  in 
1765,  and  again  in  1767,  in  company  with  his  elder,  Philip  Tanner; 
and,  by  direction  of  the  synod,  he  supplied  Ligonier  and  the  va- 
cancies beyond  the  mountains  for  two  months,  in  1771-2.  His  son 
Ebenezer  removed  in  1772,  and  became  an  elder  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Dunlap's  Creek.     Thirty-four  heads  of  families  in  the  com- 


♦  The  newppapera  state  that  in  1762  seyen  German  ministers  arriyed  in  New 
York.  t  Whitefield's  Letters.     "Old  Red  Stone;"  bjr  Dr.  Joseph  Smith. 
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munion  of  liis  church  took  up  their  abode  in  the  West ;  most  of 
these  were  valuable  men,  and  became  elders  and  pillars  of  churches. 
Three  of  Finley's  sons  removed;  and  he  asked  a  dismission  from 
his  charge,  that  he  might  follow  them.  His  people,  with  affecting 
solemnity,  earnestly  protested  against  the  granting  it,  for  he  was 
beloved  greatly,  and  useful,  and  needed  not  to  remove,  being  well 
off  in  the  world;  and  that  it  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  part 
with  him,  especially  when  all  around  them  were  vacancies  and  no 
prospect  of  supplymg  them.  He  appealed  from  the  judgment  of 
the  presbytery,  and  the  synod  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation,  Mav 
17, 1782.  He  was  not  dismissed  to  Redstone  Presbytery  till  Apnl 
26,  1785,  and  he  was  received  by  that  body,  June  21.  He  wag 
called  to  Rehoboth  and  Round  Hill,  both  in  the  Forks  of  Youghio* 
gheny,  in  the  fall  of  1784,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  Janu- 
ary 6, 1795. 

He  published  a  pamphlet, — ''An  Attempt  to  set  the  Levitical  Pro- 
hibition in  relation  to  Marriage  in  a  true  light."  He  was  greatly 
grieved  at  the  decision  of  the  synod  in  restoring  to  church  privi« 
leges  parties  married  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  still  more 
for  making  such  marriages  censurable  only  so  far  as  they  showed 
untendemess  to  the  scruples  or  prejudices  of  well-disposed  persons. 
This  discussion  probably  led  the  synod,  in  1782,  to  direct  him  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729.  He  could  not  find 
one.  In  protesting  against  the  decision,  he  said, ''  Upon  the  whole, 
although  I  desire  not  to  promote  uneasiness,  yet,  knowing  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  testify  against  the  declensions  and  dangerous  innova- 
tions in  our  church,  I  am  obliged  by  conscience  to  act  as  I  do  in 
thb,  and  may  go  further,  be  offended  who  will." 

Three  of  his  sons,  Joseph,  Michael,  and  William,  were  elders  at 
Rehoboth.  His  son  John  Evans  Finley  settled  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
and  was  the  minister  of  Bracken,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky, 
during  the  Great  Revival.  The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Finley  is  a  grand- 
son of  James  Finley. 

On  removing'*'  to  the  West,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  intrusted  important  business  to  him,  and  commissioned 
him  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

*  Dr.  Smith:  Haxard'e  Pennsylyania  Archiyes. 
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EVANDEB  MORRISON 

Was  probably  a  minister  from  Scotland.  He  resided  in  Coi- 
nectiottt  in  1748  and  '49,  and  was  allowed*  twenty-six  pounds  for 
his  serviqes  at  East  Hartford  during  the  sickness  of  the  pastor  ii 
1748.  In  September,  1752,  he  was  directed  by  Abingdon  Presby- 
tery to  supply  Tehicken  and  the  Forks  of  Delaware.  The  next 
year  he  joined  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  laboured  at  Middlt 
Octorara,  then  just  occupied  by  Cuthbertson,  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery.  The  New  Side  and  the  Covenanters  worshipped  in 
the  same  house,  at  different  times.  Morrison  and  Cnthbertson 
warmly  debated  the  points  in  controversy,  with  the  usual  result,^ 
increased  alienation. 

He  succeeded  Whittlesey  at  Slate  Ridge  and  Chanceford.  No 
mention  is  made  of  him,  that  we  have  seen,  after  1756. 


ROBERT   SMITH 

Was  bomf  in  Londonderry,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Ame- 
rica in  1730.  They  made  their  home  at  the  Head  of  Brandj- 
wine.  They  were  pious  people;  and  no  doubt  their  instructions 
and  example  prepared  him  to  receive,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  ^^with 
meekness,  the  engrafted  word"  from  the  lips  of  Whitefield,  on  his 
first  visit.  He  studied  with  Samuel  Blair,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  New-Side  PresbyteryJ  of  Newcastle,  December  27,  1749,  and 
was  married,  on  the  22d  of  the  next  May,  to  Miss  Betsey  Blair, 
the  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  He  accepted  a  call,  October  9, 
1750,  to  Pequea  and  Leacock,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed,  March  26, 1751.  He  confined  hiA 
labours  to  Pequea  after  October  9, 1759. 

The  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  were  signally  blest ;  the  sub- 
sequent  period  was'^unmarked  by  any  distinguished  display  of 
grace,  but  silent,  gentle  influences  from  heaven  steadily  distilled 
on  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  lamented§  that  the  young  gene- 
rally, and  so  many  of  his  older  hearers,  were  living  contented!/ 


*  Connecticut  Ecclesiastical  MSS.,  Hartford. 
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witbont  Christ.  The  Anti-Burghers  drew  away  some  of  his 
people,  who  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  the  father  of  the 
late  excellent  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Proudfit,  of  Salem,  New 
York. 

The  school  at  Peqnea  was  prolific  in  valuable  men.  Several 
of  the  pioneers  in  tbe  Redstone  country  were  trained  there,  in 
academical  studies  and  theoloey.  Dr.  McMillan  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Martin,  of  Ghanceford,  were  bis  pupils :  tbe  latter  regarded  him 
as  superior  in  natural  gifts  and  scholarship  to  his  distinguished 
«ons  Samuel  Stanhope  and  John  Blair.  He  was  of  eminent  piety, 
•*  living  in  heaven."  **  As  a  preacher,*  bis  great  excellence  lay  m 
strong  and  convincing  appeals  to  the  conscience,  in  the  various 
knowledge  he  discovered  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
tbe  tenderness  with  which  be  led  tbe  penitent  soul  to  its  true  hope 
and  rest."  '^Well  acquaintedf  with  all  the  subjects  necessarily 
connected  with  theology,  remarkably  able  in  exposition  of  the 
Scripture,  be  spent  much  time  in  meditation  and  prayer,  and  was 
entirely  abstracted  from  the  world."  He  published  several  ser* 
mons :  of  only  a  few  of  them  are  any  copies  to  be  found  in  any 
public  library.  His  two  sermons  on  ^^  Saving  Faith"  were 
reprinted  in  Scotland,  in  tbe  *'  Evangelical  Preacher,"  and  are 
said  by  Dr.  Martin  to  have  been  tbe  best  ever  written  on  that 
Bubiect. 

The  8epreciation  of  tbe  Continental  currency,!  and  the  emigra- 
tion beyond  the  Alleghanies,  led  him,  in  August,  1782,  to  ask  the 
JPresbyterv  to  release  him  from  bis  charge.  Thev  delayed  for  a 
year,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  people ;  and,  m  April,  1784, 
the  congregation  having  engaged  to  compensate  in  part  for  bis  past 
losses,  and  to  give  him  yearly  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  be 
was  prevailed  on  to  stay.  It  was  bis  privilege  to  have  three  sons 
enter  tbe  ministry: — Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  President  of 
New  Jersey  College,  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  President  of  Hampden 
Sydney  and  of  Union  College,  and  Dr.  William  Ramsey  Smith, 
minister  of  Wilmington,  and  subsequently  settled  in  tbe  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  Durine  tbe  blessed  revival  in  Prince  Edward 
eouDity,  Virginia,  in  which  the  labours  of  his  son  John  were  so 
highly  honoured,  the  aged  man  went  thither,  and  ^^  when  be  saw 
the  grace  of  God,  be  was  clad ;  ^  for  he  was  a  eood  man,  and  full 
of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith ;'  and  be  exhorted  them,  with 
full  purpose  of  heart  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord."  He  spoke  of  it 
•0  quite  equal  to  the  work  of  power  and  grace  which,  in  his 
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earlier  years,  be  saw,  when  Whitefield,  and  Tennent,  and  Blair, 
were  in  the  land. 

He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1790. 

Returning  from  Philadelphia,  he  reached  Rockville,  Chester 
county,  on  Saturday  evening,  and,  on  Sabbath  morning,  was 
found  lying  on  the  roadside,  with  his  faithful  horse  beside  hin. 
He  died  in  a  few  days,  April  15,  1793,  greatly  honoured  and  be- 
loved, aged  seyenty-onoi  after  a  ministry  of  forty-two  years. 


ALEXANDER  GUMMING 

Was  bom  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  in  1726.  His  father, 
Robert  Cummins,  from  Montrose,  Scotland,  was  an  elder,  and 
often  sat  in  synoa. 

He  was  educated  under  his  maternal  uncle,  Samuel  Blair,  and 
studied  theology  with  his  pastor,  William  Tennent.  Licensed  by 
the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  1746  or  '47,  he  wi3 
tent  by  the  synod,  in  compliance  with  pressing  supplications,  and 
spent  some  time  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  He  was  the  first 
Presbyterian  minister  that  preached  within  the  bounds  6f  Ten- 
nessee. Remaining  some  time  in  North  Carolina,  he  married 
Eunice,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  the  President  (in  May, 
1775)  of  the  Mecklenburg  Conyention. 

He  was  a  stated  supply  in  Pennsylyania  for  some  time.  Though 
not  ordained,  he  opened  the  Synod  of  New  York  ¥rith  a  sermon, 
in  September,  1750.  In  the  following  month  he  was  ordained,  by 
New  York  Presbytery,  and  installed  collegiate  pastor  with  Pern- 
berton,  in  New  York. 

Unanimously  called,  his  clear,  discriminating  mind,  his  habits 
of  close  study,  his  instructiye  and  excellent  preaching,  his  happy 
faculty  of  disentangling  and  exhibiting  difficult  and  abstruse 
subjects,  peculiarly  attracted  and  delighted  his  more  cultiyated 
hearers.  The  Hon.  William  Smith,  in  writing  to  Bellamy,  says, 
^^His  defect  in  deliyery  was  not  natural,  but  the  effect  of  but 
example :  his  elocution,  howeyer,  is  not,  and  cannot  eyer  be,  u 
prompt  as  yours."  But  before  the  second  year  of  his  ministrr 
closed,  the  presbytery  was  called  to  consider  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen,  and,  in  1752,  referred  the  case  to  the  synod.  The 
complaints  against  him  were,  that,  when  disabled  by  sickness,  he 
did  not  invite  Femberton  to  preach;  that  he  insisted  on  his  right 
as  pastor  to  sit  with  the  trustees,  and  manage  the  temporalities; 
for  encouraging  the  introduction  of  Watts 's  Psalms,  and  for  in- 
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tisting  on  family  prayer  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  in  every  one 
to  whose  child  he  admmistered  baptism. 

He  requested  to  be  dismissed,  October  25, 1753,  because  his  low 
state  of  health  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on  'with  his  work  in  the 
divided,  confused  state  of  the  congregation.  No  opposition  was 
made,  and  he  was  dismissed. 

Gumming  joined  with  his  parishioners,  Livingston,  Smith,  and 
Scott,  in  publishing  the  "  Watch-Tower,"  the  "Reflector,"  the 
^^  Indepenaent  Whig," — spirited,  patriotic  appeals  against  the 
steady  encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative  on  our  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

In  feeble  health,  and  with  little  prospect  of  usefulness,  he  re- 
mained without  charge  till  February  25,  1761,  when  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  He  preached 
on  that  occasion,  and  Pemberton  gave  the  charge,  and  welcomed 
him.  "  I  do  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  being  persuaded,  from  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  that  you  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  taking  this  o£Eice  upon  you,  and  that  you  desire 
no  greater  honour  or  happiness  than  to  be  an  humble  instrument 
to  promote  the  kingdom  of  our  adorable  Redeemer." 

William  Allen,*  of  Philadelphia,  Chief-Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Mayhew,  of  Boston,  in  1768,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  gift  of  two  sermons,  "  which,  you  hint,  were  preached  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Cumming's  reveries;  for  I  can  call  nothing  that 
comes  from  him  by  a  better  name,  nor  ought  I,  if  he  continues  to 
be  the  same  man  he  was  with  us.  He  offered  himself  to  the  con- 
gregation here,  of  which  I  am  a  member:  though  the  greater  part 
are  moderate  Calvinists,  they  could  not  relish  his  doctrines.'* 
After  charging  Cumming  ¥rith  teaching  that  works  are  dangerous 
to  the  soul,  faith  being  every  thing,  he  adds,  ^^  He  may  be  a  pious, 
well-disposed  man,  but  I  believe  he  is  a  gloomy,  dark  enthusiast, 
and  a  great  perverter  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  taught  in 
the  gospel." 

To  Allen  and  Mayhew,  Cumming  seemed  ^^an  extravagant 
fanatic."  It  was  a  wonder  how  he  could  have  been  admitted  a 
minister  in  Boston.  Yet  he  was  condemned  as  a  Legalist  by  the 
favourers  of  the  other  extreme. 

Andrew  Croswell,  a  zealous  follower  of  Davenport,  had  settled 
in  Boston.  He  published  a  sermon,  with  the  title,  ''What  is 
Christ  to  me  if  he  is  not  mine?"  presenting  the  view — perhaps 
distorted— of  Marshall,  in  his  "Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctifica- 
tion,"  and  Hervey,  in  his  "Theron  and  Aspasio."  Cumming  re- 
plied, taking  the  ground  of  Bellamy.  It  was  perhaps  his  earnest- 
ness on  this  point  that  arrayed  his  Scottish  hearers  against  him  in 

*  Bradford's  Life  of  Mayhew. 
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New  York.  They  had  the  Enkines  in  great  reyerenee :  thej 
loved  the  doctrines  which  rallied  Scotland's  best  men  against  the 
Assembly's  decision  in  the  Marrow  controversy.  Smith  speaks, 
in  his  history,  contemptuously  of  the  opposition,  as  of  the  lower 
class;  and  Kobert  Philip  brands  it  as  a  cabal  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry.*  The  fact  that  these  persons  called  the  Rev.  John 
Mason  from  Scotland,  and  that  they  and  their  children  constituted 
the  congregation  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  these  charges. 

Cumming  died  August  28,  1763.  ^'He  was  full  of  prayer, 
with  a  lively,  active  soul  in  a  feeble  body/'  This  was  the  tesli* 
mony  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Sewall,  with  whom  he  was  joined  aa 
colleague  in  Boston. 


HUGH  HENRY 

Graduateb  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1748.  He  was.  one  of  the 
students  trained  by  Samuel  Blair.  He  was  ordained,  hy  the 
New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  pastor  of  Rehoboth,  Wico- 
mico, and  MonoKin,  in  1751.  At  that  time  the  harvest,  following 
the  labours  of  Robinson  and  Davies  in  Somerset  county,  ^^  seemed 
nearly  over,  though  considerable  gleanings  were  still  gathered'* 
after  his  settlement.  Davies  spoke  of  him  at  that  time  as  likely 
to  prove  an  extensive  blessing  to  that  part  of  the  colony  of 
Maryland. 

He  died  in  1763,  greatly,  esteemed. 


JOHN  KINKEAD 

Was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  is  mentioned,  on  the  records  of  Phila- 
delphia Synod,  as  a  licentiate,  in  May,  1752.  He  was,  at  that 
time,  sent  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  to  supply  from  the  middle 
of  November  till  the  first  of  March :  ^^  in  ease  he  receives  a  call, 
he  shall  continue  eight  weeks  only."  McKennan  supplied  his 
lack  of  service,  and  his  reasons  for  not  having  gone  were  sus- 

*  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  intimated  in  the  private  correspondence  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  congregation. 
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tained.  '^  A  member  of  the  conCTegation  of  Norrington  applied 
to  the  synod,  Bupplicating  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Kinkead,  as  fast 
as  oar  stated  rules  and  methods  wiD  permit.  The  synod,  at  con- 
siderable length,  heard  the  reasons  offered  bj  the  Presbyteries  of 
Philadelphia  and  Newcastle  why  they  could  not  attend  on  the 
trials  and  ordination,  so  as  to  answer  the  request  of  the  con- 

Eegfttions.  The  congregations  of  Great  Valley  and  Norrington 
longing  to  Philadelpnia  Presbytery,  they  ordered  that  said  pres- 
bytery should  attend  the  trials  and  manage  the  ordination;  and^ 
lest  a  delay  should  be  occasioned  by  the  paucity  and  distance  of 
the  members,  Mr.  Cathcart  is  ordered  to  correspond  with  said 
presbytery  as  an  assistant."  He  was  ordained,  and  the  synod 
ordered  him  ^^to  correspond  with  Newcastle  Presbytery  in 
Au^t." 

£  1754,  he  spent  three  months  in  Virginia,  and  was  dismissed 
from  his  charge,  and  was  publicly  disown^  by  the  presbytery,  in 
1757.  Immediately  on  the  imion,  (May  81,  1758,)  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  directed  Gilbert  Tennent  to  write  to  him,  and  inform  ^ 
him  that  he  must  desist  from  preaching  at  Middletown,  (now  in 
Delaware  county,  Pennsylyania,)  as  it  was  offensiye  to  the  con- 
gregation and  to  the  presbytery.  He  was  informed  of  the  time 
of  tne  next  meeting.  The  records  of  the  presbytery  furnish  no 
further  notice  of  him;  but,  in  1759,  at  his  reouest,  the  synod  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  conyerse  with  him.  ^^  He  came  next  day, 
and  gaye  in  a  paper  to  the  synod,  as,  he  says,  for  his  own  ex- 
oneration, in  order  to  his  continuing  a  member.  The  synod^ 
haying  neyer  excluded  him,  concludea  to  consider  and  deal  with 
hhn  as  a  member.  The  minute  being  read  to  him,  he  refused 
membership  notwithstanding." 

Windham,  in  New  Hampshire,  obtained  his  seryices,  and  he 
was  settled  there  in  October,  1760.  They  had  supplicated  the 
synod  in  May ;  and  Dr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Ewing  were  directed  to 
write  to  them  a  recommendatory  letter  in  fayour  of  Elirkpatrick, 
who  was  going  with  the  New  Jersey  forces  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. 

Kinkead  was  dismissed  in  April,  1765 ;  and,  in  1769,  it  was 
'^  particularly  represented  to  the  synod  that  he  ,is,  by  many,  giyen 
out  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister,  though  his  conduct  is  noway 
cognizable  by  us,  for  he  has  never  been  a  member  of  any  of  our 
presbyteries  since  the  union." 
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ALEXANDER  MILLER, 

From  the  parish  of*  Ardstraw,  asked,  in  1753,  to  be  permitted  to 

S reach  as  a  minister  of  the  synod,  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
egraded  bj  the  General  Synod  of  Ireland,  the  sub-Synod  of  Lon- 
donderry,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Letterkenny;  bat  offering  the 
minutes  of  the  presbytery  in  proof  that  he  had  been  treated  hardly 
and  unjustly.  Several  of  the  members  had  already  written  to 
their  correspondents  in  those  bodies,  and  they  refused  to  encourace 
him  till  they  received  answers;  and  they  warned  all  under  their 
care  not  to  receive  him  as  a  minister  till  he  was  fully  cleared.  He 
appeared  before  the  synod,  June  2,  1755,  and  begged  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
Synod  of  Dungannon  or  the  Presbytery  of  Letterkenny.  McDowell 
was  directed  to  write  to  Messrs.  William  Boyd,  of  Gl^auehboyne,  John 
Marshall  or  John  Holmes,  of  Glendermot,  and  enclose  his  peni- 
tential letter  of  acknowledgment.  The  next  spring,  the  congrega- 
tions of  Cook's  Creek  and  Peeked  Mountain,  (now  Harrisonburg,) 
in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  supplicated  that  he  might  be 
received  by  the  synod  as  a  member,  and  installed  as  their  pastor. 
They  resolved  to  wait  until  the  ships  came  in  from  Ireland  in  the 
fall,  and  if  they  brought  a  letter  from  the  synod  of  Ireland  accept- 
ing his  acknowledgment,  or  if  no  letter  came,  then  Black  and 
Craig  were  to  install  him,  provided  they  find  his  conduct  in  that 

?art  of  Christ's  vineyard  such  as  becomes  a  gospel  minister.  In 
757,  the  supplication  being  renewed,  he  was  unanimously  received 
as  a  member,  and  Craig  was  appointed  to  install  him  before  the  1st 
of  August. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hanover  cited  him  to  answer  certain  charges, 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held,  as  he  said,  four  hundred  miles  from  his 
home.  He  attended,  but  found  that  Todd  had  prevented  the  meet- 
ing, and  subsequently,  on  the  day  the  presbytery  was  appointed  to 
meet  in  another  place,  Todd  and  two  other  members  came  to  Mil- 
ler's meeting-house  on  their  sole  authority,  ordained  a  man,  re- 
ceived charges  against  Miller,  judged  him,  and  adjourned  to  an- 
other place.  The  presbytery  annulled  these  proceedings;  but 
Miller  declined  their  jurisdiction,  and  they,  disregarding  his  de- 
clinature, found  him  guilty  of  unworthy  behaviour,  and  deposed 
him.  May  3,  1765.  He  appealed  to  the  synod  after  a  delay  of 
four  years,  and  without  giving  notice  to  the  presbytery :  the  pres- 
bytery was  ordered  to  attend  the  next  year,  that  the  synod  might 
hear  both  parties.  Dissatisfied  with  this,  he  renounced  the  synod, 
and  was  disowned ;  and  all  presbyteries  and  congregations  were 
forbidden  to  employ  him. 
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JOHN  MILLER* 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  December  4, 1722,  his  parents  having  come 
from  Scotland  in  1710.  He  experienced  the  power  of  religion 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Sewall,  and  studied  theology  with  Mr. 
'  Webb.  He  began  to  labour  in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  in  1747  or 
*48,  and  was  ordained  at  Boston,  in  April,  1749.  He  took  charge 
of  Duck  Creek,  and  gathered  the  congregation  in  Dover.  One  of 
Whitefield's  letters  is  dated  Dover,  May  8, 1747 ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
through  his  sugeestion  the  Boston  ministers  engaged  Miller  to 
enter  on  this  field. 

He  was  married,  November  23, 1751,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Allonb^  Millington,  Es(|.,  of  Talbot  county,  Maryland. 

He  loined  the  Old-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  after  May^ 
1756,  having  until  then  formed  no  ecclesiastical  connection  in  the 

Sninsula.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that,  the  settlement  of 
atthew  Wilson  decided  him  to  join  that  presbytery,  in  preference 
to  the  New-Side  body.  In  1758,  the  I^esbytery  of  Lewes  was 
formed  of  the  brethren  of  both  ^ides ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
happily-united  and  harmonious  body. 

He  visited  Accomac  county,  and  appeared  before  Lancastw 
Presbytery  to  represent  the  destitution  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and 
the  prospect  of  building  up  our  interest;  and  they  ordained  Samuel 
Blair,  Jr.,  and  sent  him  thither. 

He  died  in  July,  1791,  and  was  buried  at  Dover.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1777,  aged  twenty-five.  Mrs.  Miller  died  November 
22,  1789,  aged  sixty.  His  son  Edward  Miller,  M.D.  was  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  in  New  York.  His  congregation  at  Duck 
Greek  (now  Smyrna)  built  a  handsome  churchf  after  his  death, 
and  tried  to  secure  the  pastoral  services  of  hiis  son  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller. 

It  was  the  unhappiness  of  the  congregations  after  his  death  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  heretical  teacher,  and  they  dwindled  and 
almost  became  extinct.  The  Brick  Church^  remained  closed 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  Mrs.  Leah  Morris — a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Winder,  who  haa  been  brought,  by  means  of  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Bodgers  while  a  licentiate,  to  embrace  the  Confession  of  our 
ehurch,  and  who  became  a  pious  man  and  a  ruling  elder  at  Wico- 
mico—removed  in  her  widowhood  to  reside  with  her  son  Dr.  W.  W. 


*  American  Biographical  Dictionary. 

5  MS.  Letter  of  Dr.  Samdel  Martin,  of*  Chanceford,  Rhode  Island. 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  Morris:  in  Dr.  Qreen's  Christian  Ad?ocate. 
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Morris,  at  Dover.  At  first  she  sectired  occasional  supplies  to 
preach  in  the  court-house,  and  in  May,  1825,  the  church  was  again 
opened  for  public  worship.     She  died  February  2, 1826. 


WILLIAM  McKENNAN 

Was  probably  i  native  of  Drawyers,  Delaware.  He  wis 
licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  before  May,  1752,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  supply  North  and  Sooth  Moun- 
tain, Timber  Grove,  North  River,  and  Cook's  Creek,  And  at  John 
Hinson's,  in  Virginia.  He  spent  seven  or  eight  months  in  the 
South. 

Before  Mav,  1756,  he  was  settled  at  Wilmin^on  and  Red  Clay: 
he  resided  the  former  in  1794,  and  continued  m  the  charge  of  the 
latter  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Martin  says,  he  was  venerable  for  his  years  and  his  piety. 

Governor  McKinley,*  who  after  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British  in  his  own  house  at  Wilmington,  left 
property  to  him  by  will. 


MATTHEW  WILSON 

Was  born  in  New  London,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  Janu« 
ary  15, 1731,  and  was  educated  under  Alison  and  McDowell.  He 
was  licensed,  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  before  May,  1754,  and  was 
employed  to  teach  the  languages  in  the  synod's  school  at  Newark, 
McDowell  taking  the  other  branches.  He  was  ordained,  before 
May,  1755,  pastor  of  Lewes  and  Cool  Spring,  Delaware ;  and  he 
was  sent,  for  three  months  in  the  following  spring,  to  Virginia. 

In  1768,  John  Harris,  who  had  served  the  New-Side  congrega- 
tions, left  them,  and  the  fractions  united,  and  Wilson  added  Lidian 
River  to  his  charge.  Though  most  steadfastly  attached  to  the  Old 
Side,  he  had  a  great  dislike  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  system; 
and  he  had  a  favourite  plan  of  church  government,  which  he  twice 
presented  to  the  synod. 

*  Bey.  G«orge  Foote:  Historj  of  Drawjera. 
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He  was  eneaged  as  a  teacher,  a  physician,  and  a  pastor,  and  was 
eminent  in  all  these  professions.  He  was  skilled  in  jurisprudence, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  counseL  He  was  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  American  Independence,  and  inscribed  the  word  "Liberty**  on 
his  cocked  hat,  that  no  one  might  doubt  his  sentiments.  He  died, 
March  30,  1790.  His  son,  James  B.  Wilson,  succeeded  him  for  a 
short  season ;  and  he  was  even  more  distinguished  than  his  father. 
After  he  was  settled  in  Philadelphia,  the  Governor  of  Delaware 
wrote  to  him  to  retain  him  as  counsel  for  tho  State  in  case  the 
Penns  should  sue.  He  replied  that  he  had  examined  the  papers 
in  his  father's  possession,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  Penn  claim 
could  not  be  resisted  in  law  or  equity. 


JOSEPH  PARK. 


It  is  not  unlikely  this  was  the  missionary  who  was  sent,  by  the 
London  Society,  to  the  Indians  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1783:  his  labours  were  wholly  unsuccessful  until  the  coming  of 
Davenport.  Accompanied  by  many  Christian  friends,  he  marched 
into  the  town  in  solemn  procession,  singing  as  they  walked.  He 
preached  from  John  v.  40, — a  solemn,  awakening  sermon,  but  no* 
thine  extraordinary:  a  cry  arose  all  over  the  house  from  a  sense 
of  sin  and  danger.  A  great  change  speedily  followed  throughout 
all  the  neighbourhood.  One  hun(&ed  and  six  were  added  to  the 
church  in  Westerly,  besides  sixty-four  Indians. 

Through  his  kindness  to  a  poor  person,  in  giving  her  shelter 
imder  his  roof  while  snfiering  with  the  smallpox,  so  many  injurious 
reports  arose  that  he  was  obliged  to  publish  a  narrative*  clearing 
himself  of  having  spread  that  dreaded  disorder. 

He  began  to  preach  at  Mattituck  and  Acquebogue, — ^'broken 
churches,"  sadly  shaken  and  reduced  by  separations  in  1751;  and^ 
on  appearing  before  Sufiblk  Presbvtery,  May  29,  1752,  they  exa- 
mined him  on  his  soundness  in  the  faith  and  his  experience  of 
religion,*  and  then  received  him.  A  call  was  presented  at  thai 
time  by  James  Reese  and  Nathaniel  Warner,  and  the  presbytery 
met  at  Mattituck,  June  9,  for  his  installation.  In  the  two  places 
there  were  only  seven  men  and  fifteen  women  in  the  communion* 
Buell  preached  from  1  Timothy  iv.  16;  Sylvanus  White  presided, 
and  charged  the  pastor ;  Brown  exhorted  the  people,  and  Throop 
prayed.  He  was  liberated,  February  11, 1756,  and  is  not  mentioned 
again. 

*  Harrard  library. 
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SAMUEL  HARKER, 

Or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  spelt  on  New  Brunswick  Records, 
Harcour,  was  probably  of  Huguenot  descent.  Remarkable^  for 
size,  vigour,  and  strength,  he  spent  his  youth  in  manual  laboiur. 
He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  17 — ,  and  was  taken  up  by  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  December  6,  1749,  and  was  licensed  No- 
vember 6,  1751.  Roxbury  and  Hardwick  asked  for  him,  Juns 
6,  1752 ;  and,  being  called  to  Roxbury,  on  Black  River,  in  Morris 
county,  New  Jersey,  he  was  ordained  there,  October  81. 

He  challengedf  Abel  Morgan,  the  Baptist  minister  of  Middle- 
town,  and  who  had  debated  on  infant  baptism  with  Finley,  in 
West  Jersey;  and  they  disputed  on  that  point  for  two  days  «t 
Kinewood,  in  Hunterdon  county.     "Some  proselytes,"  says  Mor- 

fan  Edwards,  "being  found  in  the  Baptist  camp,  and  some  from 
[arker's  being  missing,  some  shook  their  heads  and  others  opened 
their  mouths.  In  1752  or  '58,  a  man  named  Heaton,  who,  with 
three  brothers,  had  moved  from  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  to  es* 
tablish  iron-works  on  Black  River,  near  Schooley's  Mountain,  be> 
eame  a  Baptist  because  he  could  not  find  a  text  proving  infant 
baptism.  This  led  Robert  Colver,  who  lived  there,  to  advertise 
a  reward  of  twenty  dollars  for  a  text  proving  infant  baptisoL. 
Harker  carried  a  text  to  him  and  demanded  the  money:  being 
refused,  he  sued  him ;  but  the  justice  ordered  Harker  to  pay  the 
costs.  On  the  Black  River  dwelt  also  a  small  number  of  Rogerenes, 
or  Quaker  Baptists,  from  Groton,  Connecticut. 

The  presbytery  heard,  in  October,  1757,  that  he  had  imbibed 
and  vented  certain  erroneous  doctrines,  and  were  about  to  proceed 
against  him,  when  they  learned  that  he  had  left  his  charge  and 
gone  as  a  captain  with  the  army.     Laying  the  matter  before  the 

Snod  in  May,  Gilbert  Tennent,  Treat,  Samuel  Finley,  and  John 
air  were  appointed  to  deal  with  him  in  such  manner  as  shall 
appear  to  them  most  suitable  for  his  conviction.  By  order  of 
synod,  in  1759,  a  committee  met  at  Mendham  and  examined  a 
paper  containing  Harker's  principles,  and  were  happy  to  find  that 
his  sentiments  were  correct,  though  far  from  being  happily  and 
cautiously  expressed.  Thus,  by  "ail  men's  being  in  the  covenant" 
he  meant  that  the  covenant,  in  the  proposals  thereof,  respects  the 
whole  human  race;  and,  by  the  assertion  that  "the  regenerate 
were  not  probationers  for  heaven,"  he  intended  to  teach  that  they 
have  a  sure  and  unfailing  title  to  heaven,  being  interested  in  thb 

^^i^Bs .      .  ,    , r~« 

*  Dr.  Foote :  Sketches  of  North  Carolina. 

t  Morgan  Edwarde's  History  of  the  New  Jersey  Baptists. 
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merits  of  Christ.  They  could  not^  however,  conyince  hun  that  he 
was  in  error  in  teaching  that  by  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
God  has  bound  himself  to  bestow  saving  blessings  on  the  endei^ 
Yours  of  unreeenerate  men,  and  has  predestined  men  to  salvation 
upon  a  foresight  of  their  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  cove* 
liant.  The  synod,  on  hearing  this  report,  thought  it  expedient  to 
try  yet  whetner  further  converse  may  convince  him,  and  agree 
that  he  meet  with  Samuel  and  James  Finlev,  John  Blair,  and 
Robert  and  Sampson  Smith,  at  Nottingham,  in  N^ovember;  and,  on 
his  return,  with  Gilbert  Tennent,  Treat,  Ewing,  and  Dr.  Alison. 
He  met  with  thtee  committees  without  any  benefit,  ^^  though  the 
interview  lasted  two  days  and  one  evening."  Having  prepared 
his  sentiments  for  the  press,  he  asked  the  synod,  in  17ol,  to  read 
his  performance,  and,  if  they  would  convince  him  he  was  wrong,  he 
would  amend  what  was  so ;  otherwise  he  would  think  himself  obSged 
to  print  without  delay.  This  they  would  not  do,  but  declared  their 
disapproval  of  some  of  his  opinions.  The  book  soon  appeared,—* 
"An  Appeal*  to  the  Christian  World,"— and  was  forwarded,  in 
November,  1761,  by  Bostwick,  to  Bellamy.  "A  most  shockingf 
bad  book :  it  may  serve  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  modem 
fashionable  divinity."  The  synod,  in  1768,  condemned  the  two 
propositions  in  which  he  was  declared  erroneous  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  also  a  third : — ^'  that  the  covenant  of  grace  is  in  such 
a  sense  conditional,  that  all,  by  the  general  assistances  given  under 
the  gospel,  have  a  sufficient  ability  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  it, 
and  so,  bv  their  own  endeavours,  to  insure  regenerating  grace  and 
saving  blessings."  They  therefore  declared  that  they  could  not 
continue  him  as  a  member,  and  that  he  is  disqualified  for  preaching 
or  exercising  his  ministry  anywhere.  The  congregation  of  Black 
Biver  was  thrown  into  confusion  on  hearing  this,  and  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bodgers  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  synod  without  delay.  He  con- 
sulted New  Brunswick  Presbytery;  and  they  judged  that  it  was 
not  desirable,  for  that  all  the  gooa  to  be  expected  could  be  accom- 
plished by  sending  a  committee  thither.  Accordingly,  in  August 
they  sent  Hait,  McKnight,  and  Kennedy;  and,  soon  after,  the 
West  Branch  of  Black  River  asked  for  supplies.  McWhQrter,J  of 
Newark,  wrote  to  Bellamy,  January  28,  1764,  "I  think  I  don't 
live  in  a  printing  part  of  the  world.  I  see  but  very  few  new  books. 
There  is  a  gentleman  in  our  province  who  has  lately  published  a 
piece,  and,  being  one  of  our  Bvnod,  he  was  censured  for  it  last 
session, — to  wit,  Mr.  Harker.  W  hether  it  has  been  able  to  travel 
so  far  as  to  your  parts,  I  can't  tell.  It  pleases  some  for  the 
sweet  Arminianism  it  contains,  or  because  it  takes  the  promises  of 


*  No  copy  is  to  be  fonnd  in  any  public  library. 

f  N.  Hazard :  Bellamy  papers.  %  Ibid. 
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Qoi  which  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jeens,  and  endeaToun  t# 
make  them  yea  and  amen  in  a  natural  man's  good  endeavours ;  and 
]>ecauBe  he  now  and  then  turns  off  some  of  what  he  looks  upon  to 
be  asperities  and  unrighteous  severities  in  the  holy  law  of  God. 
He  is  evidently  a  very  inaccurate  writer,  a  man  of  little  readip^ 
and  has  no  settled  scheme  that  will,  in  any  tolerable  measure,  ImU 
together.  I  am  afraid  some  will  attempt  to  answer  him  whc^ 
though  they  may  hold  more  truths,  are  as  far  from  any  welt 
digested  scheme  of  religion  as  he.  I  should  be  extremely  glad,  if 
he  lay  in  your  way,  you  would  drop  some  reflections  which  mi^ 
have  a  tendency  to  make  him  know  his  standing." 

John  Blair  published  an  answer  to  his  ^^  Appeal  to  the  Christisn 
World,"  entided,  ''  The  Synod*  of  New  York  and  Philadelplui 
Defended." 

Harkerf  married  Bachel  Level,  daughter  of  a  French  Ftot6»- 
tant  residing  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  a  most  excellent  wonum. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Sr.  Caldwell,  of  Lamington,  wko, 
dying  early,  left  her  with  an  infant, — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Cald> 
well,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Oarolina.  Another 
married  Judge  Symmes,  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 


JOHN  WRIGHT 


Was  born  in  Scotland,  and,  while  living  in  Virginia,  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Davies.  He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1752, 
and  was  admitted  to  special  intimacy  by  Mr.  Burr,|  being  of  a 
very  good  character  for  understanding,  prudence,  and  piety.  On 
leaving  college,  he  travelled  in  New  England,  and  visited  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Davenport  wrote  to  Bellamy, §  May  29,  1758,  "Mr. 
Wright,  who  was  licensed  last  vrinter,  (by  Newcastle  Presbytery,) 
is  to  be  ordained  in  about  a  fortnight,  to  go  to  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina." He  was  the  principal  supply  of  Hanover  while  Davies  was 
in  England ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  found  that  he  had  conducted 
judiciously  and  to  admiration. 

In  1761,  he  wrote||  to  Mr.  Peter  Munford,  (Montford,)  of  the 
Fishkills,  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  his;  and,  ^^ after  an  agreeable 
recollection  of  a  former  intimate  Christian  intercourse,  exhilarates 
his  drooping  soul  by  the  particulars  of  what  King  J^us  does 
among  the  wild  Virginians.     I  settled,  about  seven  years  ago, 

♦  Philadelphia  Library.  +  Dp.  Foote. 

X  Dwight'8  Life  of  Edwards.  }  BeUamj  papers.  |  Ibid. 
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ftbont  tbe  middle  of  James  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  in  a  very  scat- 
tered congregation,  and  among  a  very  ignorant  people,  destitute 
of  anj  kind  of  religious  knowledge,^  though  mostly  of  the  Church- 
of-England  persuasion.  Upon  my  first  preaching  here,  they  were 
awakened  and  awfully  alarmed ;  and,  in  about  nine  weeks,  many 
got  engaged  in  a  most  solemn  manner  for  my  settlement  with 
them,  and  promised  me  a  decent  maintenance :  which  invitation  I 
accepted  before  Newcastle  Presbytery;  and  I  may  say,  to  the 
praise  of  a  good  and  a  gracious  Gh>d,  that  we  never  saw  the 
natural  spring  since  but  Hhe  Day-spring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  us.' 

^'  I  preached  here  first  in  March,  1754,  and  completely  settled 
the  October  following.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  succeeding 
July,  I  received  to  the  Lord's  table  about  one  hundred  souls-— 
mostly  from  the  Church  of  England — ^who  were  never  com- 
municants before.  Thirteen  months  after,  I  received  about  ninety 
more;  and,  at  every  sacrament  since,  an  addition  has  been 
made,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  of  about  thirty;  and  I  always 
have  two  sacraments  in  a  year.  But  this  sprine  and  summer 
exceeded  all  the  seasons  I  have  been  acquamted  with,  in  Yir^ 
ginia,  for  conviction  and  conversion :  the  work  is  more  universal 
and  powerful. 

^'  Religion  seemed  to  be  sunk  exceeding  low,  while  its  enemies 
were  very  lively,  hoping  there  was  now  no  God  in  Israel,  and 
even  the  children  of  the  kingdom  drooping  through  unbelief.  I 
was  full  of  fears  myself,  lest  we  had  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  depart  from  us  forever;  but  even  then  the  stability  of 
the  covenant,  and  his  unchanging  regard  to  his  own  glory,  propped 
my  tottering  faith,  and  led  me  to  preach  in  another  channeL 
The  gospel  was  almost  a  new  thing  to  myself  and  my  hearers, 
insomuch  that  I  could  say  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  afflicted  with 
discouraging  fears.  People  grew  more  and  more  engaged,  and 
sinners  were  awaked  in  an  uncommon  manner  and  degree;  and 
what  supported  my  hopes  was,  I  could  see  the  Sun  of  righteous^ 
ness  shining  upon  the  negro  quarter  in  the  darkest  and  stormiest 
part  of  our  spiritual  winter.  When  the  revival  began,  it  spread 
more  powerfully  among  the  blacks  than  the  whites,  so  that  they 
crowded  to  me  in  great  numbers,  solemnly  engaged  and  deeply 
affected,  to  know  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.  I  received  to 
communion,  between  the  second  Sabbath  in  June  and  the  first  in 
August,  above  one  hundred  souls,  among  whom  were  forty-six 
negroes. 

^^  Our  enemies  were  exceedingly  confounded,  and  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  exceedingly  humbled, — consequently,  more  joyful 
and  highly  exalted  than  ever.  A  great  number  were  then  ambi- 
tious to  become  New  Lights^  who  before  hated  and  scorned  the 

40 
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xwoie.  Some  of  our  1>ittere8t  eneBooies  were  conquered,  «tid  ntAi 
willing  to  deny  themselves  «nd  take  the  cross. 
.  ^'  About  five  years  ago  I  baptized  some  few  negroes,'*'  and  Uiey 
kept  dropping  in  one  after  another,  till,  about  two  years  ago,  I  had 
fifteen  admitted  to  communion.  At  this  time,  I  baptised  twe 
leading  fellows  of  one  Colonel  Cary,  who  has  now  twenty  slavei 
in  full  communion  in  our  church.  The  work  has  ever  since  beet 
spreading  among  that  gentleman's  slaves,  and  others  round;  aa4 
I  believe  there  are  now  about  three  hundred  Ethiopians  solicitoiis^ 
engaged  after  the  great  salvation.  Oould  I  solemnize  the  Lord'f 
Supper  in  the  centre  of  my  congregation  this  fall,  I  might  hav0 
Jiopefully  one  hundred  black  converts  at  the  table.  I  I»ve  nov 
above  one  hundred  catechumens  under  examination  for  baptisn^ 
l^esides  fifty  or  more  I  baptized  smce  last  May. 

^^  1.  When  I  came  first  here,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  eo** 

g rogation.  Mr.  Davies,  Bobinson,  Gumming,  Jamee  Fin^r, 
rown,  Davenport,  and  Henry  preached  a  few  sermons  in  thor 
iransUUf  and,  X  suppose,  there  mieht  be  four  or  five  pious  souli 
in  all  my  bounds  when  I  came ;  ana  yet,  amidst  the  whole  of  the 
work,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  tincture  of  enthusiasm.  The 
liord  kept  the  converts  low  by  a  constant  view  of  their  owi 
hearts,  so  that  they  were  rather  tempted  to  unreasonable  diffidence^ 
than,  like  the  Separates,  inclined  to  go  and  preach  to  others. 

^^  2.  Those  who  were  first  taken  among  the  whites,  thou^  Moe 
jof  the  grandees,  were  vet  accounted  responsible,  honest  people; 
and,  when  the  husband  or  wife  was  awakened,  the  same  <ndi- 
barily  happened  to  his  or  her  consort,  unless  in  few  instances,  and 
Jthere  the  person  exercised  was  uncommonly  supported  under  the 
irial  of  the  other's  opposition,  and  the  trial  generally  was  not 
Jong. 

^^  3.  Those  among  the  negroes  who  were  first  baptized  were  the 
xnos^onest,  upright,  leading  men  among  their  tribes,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  spread  religion  among  their  fellow-slaves ;  and  theff 
masters,  overseers,  and  stewards  generally  fell  in  with  religkA 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  thereby  they  were  greatly  tm- 
.couraged. 

^^  4.  The  opposition  has  been,  and  still  is,  violently  sfcrong,  but 


*  *'I  am  a  member  of  a  society  in  London,  which  lays  oat  a  large  tmm  of 
money  every  year  in  boolLs  to  be  distribated  ffratit  among  the  poor.  When  I  pob- 
lished  the  arrival  of  my  nomination  of  books,  I  called  upon  the  negroes  to  aecept 
of  them  all.  Few  of  them  became  scholars,  but  they  seemed  exceedingly  atteoti^ 
and  affected  on  receiving  the  books.  The  work  spread  amaziiigly  amsBg  tkcB. 
Iiast  year  I  had  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  books,  this  year  eLeren  hondred  and 
fifty-five.  This,  in  the  hand  of  a  gracious  Providence,  with  the  prayers  of  a  grctt 
number  of  very  holy  souls  in  and  about  London,  is  the  cause  of  thia  g^otioiu  work 
among  them.'' 


does  not  hinder  or  retard  the  work:  it  enters  into  their  families, 
and  takes  hold  of  their  children,  hosbandS)  and  wives. 

^^  5.  There  are  as  few  apostasies  as  ever  I  knew  in  a  work  of 
jgrace  of  so  large  an  extent,  among  nncultiyated  souls." 

Wright  was  installed  in  Cumberland  by  Da^es  and  Hennr.  ^At 
the  sacrament  on  the  Jast  Sabbath  in  July,  1765,  two  thousand 
were  present :  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  communicants^ 
/eighty  being  new  ones.  There  were  general  awakenings  for 
sundry  Sabbaths  before,  and  new  instances  of  deep  and  rational 
.conviction.  In  August,  of  a  Lord's  day,  I  saw  above  a  hundred 
weeping  and  trembling  under  the  word."  Davies  said,  in  the  next 
summer,  ^'Wright's  labours  continue  to  be  blest."  There  was 
more  of  the  power  of  God  that  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  than 
ever.  There  were  remarkable  revivings  in  Davies*8  congregation, 
among  the  negroes ;  in  Henry's,  among  the  young.:  in  Wright's 
it  was  general,  but  eminently  among  the  young.  '^^  After  the 
sacrament  in  September,  I  don't  know  that  thpre  were  two  un- 
affected hearts  in  my  congregation.  On  the  third  Sabbath  in 
Kovember,  there  was  a  speciu  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
Christ  triumphed  among  us ;  convictions  were  more  deep  and  pun- 
gent than  formerly." 

In  the  middle  of  May,  1757,  Wright  preached  at  Willis  Creek 
from  Acts  xvii.  30,  having  had  no  success  before,  and  thought  it 
would  be  the  beginning  of  better  days*  Having  been  sickly  through 
the  spring,  he  relapsed  in  June :  Martin  and  Henry  assisted  him 
at  the  sacrament.  On  Friday,  a  congregation  assembled,  and  he 
ventured  to  talk  from  ^^AU  things  are  reauiy.*'  This  was  a  word 
in  season  to  saint  and  sinner.  ^^  We  had  a  prelibation  of  what  fol- 
lowed. Henry  preached  from  Rev.  xxii.  17.  I  never  saw  the 
cross  of  Christ  triumph  as  then.  One  B.  W.  had  been  three  years 
under  temptation. 

^^  ^  Such  miserables  as  I,'  said  he,  on  Friday,  ^  have  no  place  at 
the  Lord's  table.' 

^^  ^  Are  you  then  willing  to  give  up  all  your  part  and  portion  in 
Christ?' 

^'  ^  No ;  not  for  a  thousand  worlds.' 

^^  On  Sabbath,  Wright  took  him  aside,  and  gave  him  a  token, 
which  he  accepted  with  great  reluctance.  In  fencing  the  first  table, 
he  saw  this  poor  object,  and,  going  to  him  with  the  bread,  he  said,-«> 

^'  *'  I  cannot  take;  I  feel  no  fjaith.' 

"  *  But  don't  you  want  Christ?' 

"  *  Yes ;  but  1  am  not  worthy  of  him.' 

"  *  Are  you  not  ready?' 

^^  ^  I  am  lost  without  him.' 

"  *  Are  you  not  labouring  and  heavy  laden  ?' 

'^ '  I  am  crushed  under  the  load  of  sin.' 
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"  *  Then  Christ  calls  you  by  name  to  come  to  him.* 

*'  He  took  the  bread,  and  stood  np.  Being  a  tall  man,  he  wu 
seen  by  all,  as,  stretching  out  his  hands,  with  the  most  affectine 
countenance,  he  said,  ^Lord  Jesus,  I  am  lost  without  thee,  i 
t^ome  trembling.  I  would  fain  be  a  partaker  of  thy  broken 
body ;  for  I  am  undone  without  thee.  Lord  Jesus,  hare  mercj 
on  me!'" 

No  spectator  can  ever  forget  that  solemn  transaction  between 
Christ  and  that  poor  sinner.  The  whole  day  was  ^^  one  of  the 
days  of  the  Son  of  man."  Thirty-six  new  communicants  were 
received. 

He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  publisher  of  the  ^^  Qlasgow 
Christian  History,"  and,  it  is  said,  of  John  Wesley  also. 

And  must  this  glowing  account  of  zealous  labours  and  great 
success  end  ^abruptly  with  the  statement,  that  Wright  was  sus- 
pended, by 'Hanover  Presbytery,  in  1768,  and  never  restored? 


THE  CHURCH  IN  NEW  YORK. 

TffE  synod  received,  in  September,  1768,  a  letter*  from  Pem- 
berton,  of  New  York,  informing  them  that,  owing  to  dissensions 
in  his  charge,  his  hope  of  usefulness  was  gone,  and  that  a 
unanimous  call  from  a  congregation  in  Boston  was  ready  to  be 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  desired  that  a  committee  might  be  sent 
to  New  York  without  delay  to  issue  the  business.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  made  a  representation  of  their  divided 
state ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  do  as 
they  judge  necessary  for  the  healing  of  divisions  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  religion  there.  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  with  his  elder, 
Samuel  Ker,  Burr,  Beatty,  Bostwick,  Spencer,  and  Caleb  Smith, 
met  in  the  city,  October  24.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the  dis- 
mission of  Cumming ;  but,  being  sensible  of  the  many  difficulties 
Pemberton  laboured  under,  thev  allowed  him  a  month's  time  to 
make  a  further  trial,  and  left  him  at  liberty  then  to  remove  or 
abide,  as  he  saw  best. 

During  the  month,  even  the  gentlemen  who  were  fearful  that 
his  departure  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  congregation  were 
satisfied  that  he  should  go;  and,  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
Petnberton  and  Cumming,  the  congregation  (November  19)  sentt 

*  MS.  Records  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Congregation. 

f  The  letter  was  signed  by  Nathaniel  Hazard,  James  Jauncey,  John  Smith, 
Joseph  Forman,  and  Nathaniel  McEinlej. 
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Obadiah  Wells,  to  request  and  entreat  the  Christian  and  charitable 
assistance  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  Connecticut, 
in  coming  and  preaching  to  them  a  few  sermons,  and  aiding  them 
by  his  counsel  and  advice.  ^'  We  know  of  no  more  powerful 
motive  we  can  o£fer  to  excite  you,  than  by  telling  you,  from  very 
good  accounts  we  have  from  several  worthy  ministers  among  us^ 
there  is  an  undoubted  prospect  of  your  being  instrumental  in 
healing  our  breaches  and  uniting  our  congregation.  Pemberton 
and  Cumming,  also  Mr.  Yanhom,  the  elder,  and  others,  wrote  to 
him  to  spend  a  Sabbath  with  them,  being  in  great  hopes*  that,  by 
the  blessing  of  heaven,  it  would  be  of  singmar  advantage  to  th^ 
interest  of  religion,  and,  perhaps,  a  means  of  composing  our  dif- 
ferences.^t 

Bellamy  was  born  in  1719,  in  New  Cheshire,  Connecticut, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1735,  and  was  settled,  in  1740,  in  ^'  the 
east  part  of  the  North  Purchase,"  a  new  parish  set  off  from 
Woodbury,  with  the  name  of  Bethlem.  He  was  then  one-and- 
twenty ;  and,  having  observed  that,  on  the  failure  of  their  people 
to  support  them,  ministers  commonly  went  to  work,  and  were  then 
blamed  for  neglecting  their  duty,  he  declared  that  he  would  accept 
their  call  only  on  condition  that  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to 
the  sacred  office.  A  gracious  revival  blessed  the  first  years  of  his 
labour.  At  Wallingford,  also,  he  was  greatly  favoured  with  suc- 
cess. He  approved  of  Davenport's  cause  long  after  otherd,  like 
Edwards  and  Burr,  thought  that  '^  Peter  should  be  withstood  to 
the  face."  His  own  spiritual  comforts  declined,  religion  ran  low 
amons  his  people,  and,  amid  desertion  and  anguish,  he  received 
such  mipressions  of  the  nature,  evil,  and  mischiefs  of  false  r^ 
ligion  as  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  feelings,  and  moulded 
anew  his  whole  system  of  opinion.  '^  The  delusions^  which  I  saw 
take  place  in  New-Light  times  have  engaged  me,  as  well  as  the 
divided  state  of  the  Chrbtian  world  in  general,  to  devote  my 
whole  time  for  above  twenty  years  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
Christiani^.  I  have  conversea  with  all  men  of  genius,  into  whose 
company  I  have  had  access,  in  New  England;  I  have  read  all 
books  I  could  come  at:  I  think  I  have  found  the  truth.     I  have 

*  Pemberton. 

f  Obadiah  Wells  <<  was  chosen  to  go  to  Bethlem,  by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Pemberton, 
Mr.  David  Yanhom,  elder,  and  Mr.  P.  Y.  B.  Liyingston,  a  tmstee,  and  sundry 
other  persons  in  the  congregation.  My  orders  were  to  desire  Mr.  Bellamy  to 
oome  to  New  York,  and  preach  a  few  sermons,  to  try  to  heal  our  unhappy 
diyisions,  and  to  think  of  a  snitable  minister  for  us ;  only  not  to  return  without 
him  with  me.  I  had  heard  some  time  before  that  some  of  his  congregation  were 
much  inclined  to  Separatism,  and  so  dissatisfied  with  his  ministry,  ^at  'twas  con- 
cluded he  must  remove.  This  made  me  with  joy  engage  in  the  affair,  hoping  the 
door  was  wide  open  to  favour  poor,  unhappy  New  York." —  MS.  Letter  of  0. 
Wells.  . 

X  Bellamy  to  Hobar^  of  Fairfield. 
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Jmblislied  my  sentiments  in  the  most  open  and  undisguised  msn* 
ner,"  in  the  "Natnre  of  True  Religion  Delineated." 

This  book,  so  celebrated,  so  widely  influential  on  the  doetrinal 
systems  and  the  yiews  of  experimental  religion  of  all  eyangelictl 
churches  in  our  land,  was  sent  by  Dr.  Erskine  to  the  yenerabk 
Bobert  Riccaltoun,  of  Hobkirk,  to  be  ^^  perused  with  the  unre- 
lenting eye  of  a  critic."  "  The  book*  is  written  with  so  good  aa 
intention,  such  zeal  and  warmth  for  what  he  takes  to  be  true  re- 
Kgion,  and  the  whole  executed  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  original 
author,  that  it  is  a  yery  disagreeable  task  to  point  out  blemiahes  in 
80  much  beauty. 

*^  There  seems  to  me  a  great  many  essential  lineaments  waBting, 
not  a  few  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  sbme  which,  I  think,  are 
directly  inconsistent  with  it.  ....  It  is  well  known  what  influence 
the  course  of  one's  studies,  the  writings  he  has  been  most  con- 
yersant  with,  his  company,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  world 
Kbout  him,  must  haye  upon  a  writer.  Our  excellent  author  seems 
to  haye  been  not  a  little  unhappy  this  way,  as  we  see  by  his  pre- 
face  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  appears  to  me   deeply— 

though  I  dare  say  insensibly — tainted  with  the  eyil  disease  ef 
regarding  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  the  eternal  truths 
thence  arising  in  the  imagination,  as  the  only  thing  worth  a  philo- 
sopher's notice.  By  his  title,  and  the  whole  of  his  manner,  he 
seems  formed  upon  that  yery  fashionable  writer,  Woolaston,  and 
his  fellows,  the  modern  philosophical  diyines.  Their  fantasticsl, 
unmeaning  terms — the  nature  of  things,  moral  fitness,  the  tme 
taste  or  moral  sense,  moral  beauty,  with  much  more  such  affected 
oant — ^run  through  the  whole  of  his  book.  He  carries  them  so  far 
as  to  prescribe  law  to  the  Almighty,  and  dictate  with  assurance 

what  he  may  do Had  he  designed  it  only  as  an  argument 

against  the  men  he  deals  with,  on  their  own  principles  and  con- 
cessions, I  should  haye  been  pleased  with  it,  as  you  are  in  that 
yiew,  though  even  then  I  could  only  haye  considered  it  as  argth 
mentum  ad  hominem;  but  when  he  gives  it  as  a  delineation  of  the 
true  religion,  I  must  compare  it  with  the  Scripture  plan;  from 
which  I  think  it  differs  very  widely,  both  in  the  manner  of  laying 
it,  and  even  the  matter  itself. 

"  Instead  of  founding  religion,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour, — as  God  himself  has  done  in  his  record, — on  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  and  the  plain  facts  by  which  it  is  evidenced  and  im- 
printed, he  runs  out  into  metaphysical  excursions  to  raise  and 
establish  a  sort  of  idea  of  God  and  his  essential,  and  what  he  calls 
his  moral  perfections,  (in  the  very  words  and  phrases  of  that  sort 


*  Rlocaltoun  to  Enkine. 
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of  men,)  absttaoted  from,  and  preriow  to,  any  diBOoreries  He  hat 
made  of  himself  in  Christ." 

The  impression  made  by  his  visit  to  New  York  was  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations :  the  Scots,  who  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  separate  society,  were  beyond  measure  charmed  with  him; 
the  most  fervently  pious  were  drawn  to  him  with  the  warmest 
attachment.  The  closing  day  of  the  year  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer  with  great  solemnity;  and  then  a  call  was 
unanimously  made  out  for  Bellamy.  Mr.  Yanhome  signed  the  call 
with  an  express  declaration  of  his  dissent,  and  wrote,  January  8^ 
1754,  to  inform  Bellamy  that  ^^four  of  the  trustees,  both  of  the 
elders,  and  a  number  of  persons  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  church)  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  choice,  not 
from  any  opinion  to  the  prejudice  of  your  piety  or  abilities,  both 
of  which  they  think  well  of;  but  because  there  appears  to  theni 
something  very  disagreeable  in  your  delivery  and  method,  which  is 
peculiar  to  people  your  way." 

The  presbytery  met  on  the  9th,  concurred  in  the  call,  and  also 
mrote  to  Bellamy,  and  to  the  association  of  which  he  was  a  member^ 
urging  the  call,  and  desiring  that  if  the  way  were  not  clear  for  his 
removal  at  once,  to  allow  his  spending  several  weeks  in  the  city* 
Yanhome  wrote  again,  on  the  9th,  that  some  objected  that  '^yoa 
don't  preach  so  free  and  generous  a  gospel  as  we  have  been  used 
to  and  is  agreeable  to  us:  you  do  not  preach  so  much  in  a  gospel 
strain  as  would  be  agreeable.  If  vour  sentiments  with  regard  to 
church  communion  are  such  as  Mr.  Edwards's,  it  would  infallibly 
make  the  rent  in  our  church  much  wider,  as  the  bulk  of  our  peopled 
are  against  it,  and  most— «I  believe  I  may  say  the  whole— of  our 
synod." 

The  Hon.  William  Smith,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
church,  high  in  reputation  as  a  counsellor,  a  judge,  a  patriot,  and 
a  Christian,  wrote,  on  the  14th, it  being  ''expected  of  me  to  inform 
you  of  every  thing  necessary  to  inform  your  judgment  in  this  im* 
portant  affair,  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  persons  on  whom  the 
reputation  and  support  of  this  congregation  do  depend,  who  did 
not  concur  in  the  vote, — because,  1.  One  or  two  of  them  think  that 
your  judgment  in  divinity  tends  too  much  to  Legalism;  2.  You  are 
suspected  of  having  notions  too  strict  in  the  article  of  visible 
church  communion ;  3.  Your  discourses  here  were  not  sufficiently 
methodical,  proportionate,  and  coherent ;  4.  As  to  the  art  of  de« 
livery  in  a  just  modulation  of  voice  and  gesture ;  5.  You  have 
not  enough  studied  prayer  as  a  gift,  and  as  a  work  of  the  head, 
as  is  necessary  in  a  minister  who  leads  the  worship  of  a  congrega- 
tion. 

''  You  will  please  also  to  reflect  as  to  your  consent  to  the  synodi- 
cal  determinations  in  the  settlement  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
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method  of  worsliip  prescribed  in  the  Directoir,  and  used  in  tha 
church,  neither  of  Which  I  think  can  be  altered  without  damage. 

^^  We  choose  you  for  our  minister  because  'tis  thought  you  are 
furnished  with  divine  knowledge,  natural  abilities,  aptness  to  teacb, 
and  a  capacity  to  address  the  consciences  of  men,  and^  with  thB 
divine  aid,  are  likely  to  promote  real  religion  among  us." 

The  Scots  Presbyterian  Society  ^Hhought  fit,"  in  a  letter  on  the 
14th,  simed  by  Kanal  McDougal  and  William  Nicholson,  ^^to 
give  Belkmy  notice  that  we  all. heartily  agree  to  the  call,  and  fear 
your  refusing  may  prove  fatal  to  the  union  of  this  church." 

The  council  was  called  and  convened  at  Bethlem,  January  24. 
Nathaniel  Hazard,  Jr.,  and  Captain  James  Jauncey,  appeared  as 
commissioners  with  the  call,  and  presented  their  reasons  in  writinc, 
at  length,  and  with  much  earnestness,  dwelling  on  the  union  of  ul 
parties  on  him.     Bellamy  presented  his  views  in  writing: — 

^^My  people  give  me  salary  enough,  are  very  kind  to  me;  I  love 
them,  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  I  should  love  to  live  and  die 
with  them.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  going  to 
New  York.  They  are  a  difficult  people, — don't  Uke  my  terras  of 
communion.  Some  of  their  great  men  are  against  my  coming:  I 
may  possibly  do  to  be  minister  out  in  the  woods,  but  am  not  fit  for 
a  city.  I  may  die  with  the  smallpox,  and  leave  a  widow  and 
fatherless  children  in  a  helpless  condition ;  my  people  will  be  in 
danger  of  ruin :  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion must  sink  among  my  people,  the  youth  run  riot,  and  the  little 
children  be  left  without  an  instructor.  I  humbly  desire,  therefore, 
that  nothing  may  be  done  without  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  that^ 
whatever  advice  you  may  see  fit  to  give  me,  you  would  let  me  and 
mv  people  know  what  grounds  you  go  upon.  Behold,  my  life,  and 
all  the  comforts  of  my  life,  and  my  usefulness  in  the  world,  and  the 
temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  my  people,  lie  at  stake ;  and  you 
must  answer  it  to  God  if  you  should  give  me  any  wrong  advice  for 
want  of  a  thorough  and  most  solemn  and  impartial  weighing  of  the 
a£fair.     May  the  infinitely-wise  God  direct  you ! 

'^I  pray  you  to  consider  me  as  one  of  your  most  unworthy  breth- 
ren, almost  overwhelmed  with  concern,  and  just  ready  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  the  affair,  and  quite  broken-hearted  for  my 
kind  and  dear  people. 

"  The  council*  voted  it  was  my  duty  to  go  if  the  consent  of  my 
people  could  be  obtained,  and  casting  all  the  blame  upon  them. 
Upon  this  they  were,  some  of  them,  so  exercised  and  afflicted  as, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  come  to  my  house  and  take  Mr.  Hazard 
alone,  before  I  knew  it,  and  tell  him,  'We  have  done  wrong:  let 
your  people  make  another  application,  and  you  will  obtain  your 

*  Bellamy  to  Burr. 
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•nd.'  Mr.  Hazard,  on  his  return,  telling  this  to  Mr.  Grahaniy 
stirred  him  up  to  write  to  New  York  and  encourage  a  second  at- 
tempt."    The  call  was  at  once  renewed. 

His  friends  in  New  York, /'although'*'  he  had  discouraged  and 
disheartened  them  more  than  all  his  people  together,  were  per- 
Buaded  that  the  Lord  would  convince  him  and  them  that  it  was  his 
indispensable  duty  to  come.  Mr.  Lawyer  Smith  says,  he  will 
undertake  to  answer  all  your  people's  objections,  if  they  have  any 
real  regard  to  the  interest  of  religion.  The  Rev.  President  Burr 
is  sent  for  over  to  us,  that  every  reasonable  objection  arising  out 
of  difficulties  among  ourselves  may  be  removed.  The  Moravians, 
I  imagine,  boast  and  glory  from  their  numbers  increasing  from  our 
ehurcL  The  Baptists  liave  been  preaching  here  also  last  week, 
February  4." 

The  venerable.  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  wrote,  February  20,  to 
vrge  his  considering  the  matter  anew,  '^  principally  because  by 
accepting  the  call  you  will,  under  God,  save  from  utter  destruction 
a  very  large  and  once  flourishing  congregation.  The  call  is  vastly 
more  unanimous  than  it  would  have  been,  without  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  to  any  one  living,  such  is  their  rent  state. 
And,  I  may  add,  it  is  the  earnest  desu-e  of  our  ministers."  Robert 
Smith,  of  JPequea,  also  addressed  him ;  and  two  of  the  elders  of 
the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia, — David  Chambers  and  Samuel 
Hazard, — applied  themselves  to  secure  the  influence  of  Graham, 
of  Southbury,  in  favour  of  poor  New  York. 

The  presbytery  met  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  concurred 
with  the  congregation  in  renewing  the  pall:  they  wrote  to  Bellamy, 
and  also  to  Graham,  and  also  to  the  Eastern  Association  of  Fair- 
field  countv,  to  ioin  with  the  Association  of  Litchfield  county  in 
advising  about  his  removal.  ^'The  eyes  of  that  society  are  in- 
tently fixed  upon  him,  as  the  only  person  that  is  likely  to  unite 
them;  and  scarce  any  appear  against  his  coming." 

Edwards,  who  had  attended  the  council,  was  iirged  by  Bellamy 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Consociation:  he  wrote  from  Stock- 
bridge,  February  28,  1754,  ^^'Tis  wholly  needless  that  I  should 
eome  a^ain  on  the  aSair  of  your  going  to  New  York,  and  alto- 
gether miproper,  as  I  suppose  now  the  affair  will  properly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Association  or  Consociation.  And,  besides,  I  think  I 
can  do  more  good  by  writing  than  by  coming.  I  wish  you  had 
been  a  little  more  particular  in  your  information.  I  desire  you 
would  write  to  me  again  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  a  mind  to 
srrite  a  letter  to  the  moderator  of  your  Association.  But  only  I 
want  to  know  much  more  about  the  matter,  that  I  may  know  the 
better  how  to  write.    Please  to  inform  me  whether  Lawyer  Smith 

*  N.  Haxard. 


has  reoeived  my  letter,  and  irhst  he  wnles  to  jos;  and  wliat  hm 
been  done  at  New  York  and  at  the  presbytery,  and  what,  and  uftw 
what  manner,  application  has  been  made  in  that  affair,  and  what  k 
^oing  to  be  done  further.  Probably,  I  shall  have  a  mind  to  write 
to  some  others,  besides  ministers,  about  this  affair.  Therefore  I 
desire  you  to  be  particular,  and  fidl,  and  speedy  in  your  writing  td 
me.  Particularly  inform  me  when  the  Association  meets  on  tUi 
affau-."* 

Mr.  Obadiah  Wells  wrote  from  New  Tork,  February  28,  "^  TUmm 
here,  to  appearance,  ripen  apace  for  so  desirable  an  event,  [as  ci* 
taining  you  for  our  pastor,]  and  much  beyond  what  I  ever  ezpeoled^ 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  is  most  sincerely  engaged  in  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  has,  by  his  indefatigable  lflJ)ours,  made  true  proeelytet 
of  Messrs.  William  Livingston,  Morine  Scott,  Whitehead  HiekSf 
and  his  own  son  William,  who  are  all  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and 
all  now  very  desirous  to  have  Mr.  Bellamy.  Also  Mr.  Willisfli 
P(eartree)  S(mith)  is  much  altered,  as  I  am  informed,  and  Mr«  P.y# 
B.  Livingston.  As  to  Elder  Yanhome,  he  seems  to  be  the  only 
obstinate  person  that  I  know  of;  Moravianism  has,  to  a  deplor- 
able  degree,  infatuated  that  poor  unhappy  gentleman.  Our  tmsr 
tees  have  voted  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  salary,  and  a  sob* 
seription  is  going  about  for  fifty  pounds  more  for  four  years:  in 
that  time  our  church  will  be  out  of  debt,  and  then  'twill  no  doubt 
be  able  to  do  it  all  without  a  subscription.  'Tis  my  opinion  that 
such  a  salary,  with  the  perquisites,  will  make  a  handsome  living  fop 
a  family  like  yours.  Neither  are  our  people  unmindful  of  doing 
somethmg,  by  way  of  remittance,  to  the  good  people  of  Bethlem,  ift 
regard  to  their  settlement." 

Bellamy  noted  at  the  bottom,  "But  what  if  the  trustees  won't 
vote  it  [£50]  at  the  end  of  four  years  7  they  won't  be  so  likely  to 
do  it  then  as  now. 

"  N.B. — ^Nothing  is  said  of  their  voting  my  terms  of  admissioil 
into  their  church.'* 

The  Rev.  John  Graham,  moderator  of  the  Fairfield  Association^ 
had  written  to  Lawyer  Smith,  January  24,  and,  on  his  reply  of 
February  19,  he  "wrote  the  best  apology  for  the  state  of  his 
chui^ch  and  congregation  which  he  could,  consistent  with  truth." 
On  the  13th  of  March,  he  wrote  again  that  the  state  of  affairs  waS 
such  that  "  I  cannot  but  hope  the  ministers  of  Litchfield  Associa* 
tion  will  most  readily  advise  his  accepting  the  call.  All  difficulties 
with  r/egard  to  a  suitable  provision  for  his  maintenance  are  entirely 
removed,  the  salary  fixed  on  the  public  revenues  of  the  congre- 


*  "If  it  should  really  so  come  to  pass  that  yon  should  remoTe  to  New  York,  mf 
vife  desires  to  buy  your  negro  woman,  as  she  supposes  she  will  do  better  for  tU 
country  than  the  city.  She  will  probably  come  along  through  your  place  some  time 
in  April,  when  she  will  talk  with  you  about  it." 
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Mtion,  and  an  addition  thereto  by  private  sabscription.  As  to  the 
few  votes  that  did  not  concur  at  the  first,  they  are  almost  to  a  mail 
effectually  gained.  The  rest,  being  two  or  three,  I  do  not  despair 
of.  Not  one  man  among  ns  will  make  any  faction  or  disturbance  j 
and  there  is  the  greatest  prospect  of  the  most  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Bellamy  as  our  minister,  of  any  man  that  I  know  of  ill 
America." 

Mr.  Smith  also  drew  a  lone  and  very  able  and  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  church  of  Christ  in  Sethlem:  it  is  dated  March  16,  and 
was  simed  by  John  Stephens  and  William  Eagles,  deacons,  in  be^ 
half  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  at  New  York,  and  by  Capk 
tain  Jeremiah  Owen,  eldest  trustee  of  the  congregation.  ^*Tiai 
(ft>ngregatien,  from  the  smallest  beginnings  in  1715,  through  strug^ 
gles  mi  dificidties^  has  at  lengthy  thou^  very  lately,  become  the 
most  important  church  in  this  Province,  with  regard  not  only  to  th4 
general  interest  of  religion  among  those  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination, but  also  as  to  the  political  influence  it  has  in  the  safety 
and  protection  of  all  its  sister  churches^ 

.  '^  Were  we  not  fully  persuaded  that  Qod  has  chosen  Mr.  Bellamy 
for  the  ministry  of  this  church,  we  durst  not  desire  your  consent 
to  his  removal. 

Bostwick  wrote  to  Bellamy  on  the  same  day.  HI  health  had 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  presbyteries;  yet  ^^my  conceni 
for  the  interest  of  religion  in  that  congregation  will  not  permit  me 
to  be  inactive.  That  Providence  opens  the  way  for  your  labouF 
there  is  exceeding  evident,  from  the  unanimous  and  persevering 
importunity  of  the  people:  in  this  the  hand  of  God  is  evidently 
ieen.  The  case  of  New  York  is  really  necessitous  and  distressing^ 
and  if  they  fail  in  this  attempt  there  is  the  utmost  danger  of  theif 
eoming  to  ruin." 

Mr.  John  Smith,  the  early  friend  of  Edwards,  wrote  in  the 
eame  strain:  ^^they  will  scarcely  unite  on  any  other  minister,  and 
will  dwindle  away  to  nothing.  K  you  can't  see  it  your  duty  to 
Qod  to  come  among  us,  we  are  a  gone  people,  our  congregatioil 
is  undone,  and  religion  is  ruined, — ^they  are  in  general  so  fixed  ott 
your  cominff." 

Among  the  many  letters  of  invitation  sent  to  BeUamy  was  ^^  a 
plain  one,"  dated  March  18,  from  John  Robinson,  the  collector  of 
the  pew-rents : — "  I  am  daily  conversant  among  the  whole  con«* 
ffregation :  they  are  all  impatiently  expecting  your  coming.  We 
Eeep  together,  though  with  many  silent  Sabbaths.  As  to  the 
few  objections,  they  told  me  their  scruples  hinged  on  the  shortness 
of  the  tryal  of  you.  I  pray  God  may  direct  your  way  to  ud 
speedily.  Gen.  xxiv.  49  and  58." 

Bellamy  had  well  considered  the  whole  matter,  and  had  drawn 
up  a  little  book  of  "  Objections :" — 
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^^  1.  As  to  my  worldly  support.  It  will  take  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  to  maintami  a  minister  with  any  coDsiderable 
family ;  but  I  must  have  at  least  eight  at  my  removal,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  may  probably  increase  to  twelve  or  fourteen.  But  at 
New  York  they  have  not  been  used  to  give  their  ministers  half  se 
much  as  three  hundred  pounds ;  and,  if  they  are  persuaded  to  it,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  afterwards  be  murmuring  and  dis- 
content among  the  people,  which  would  render  my  life  miserable, 
and  destroy  my  usefulness.  Their  way  of  maintaining  ministers  bj 
subscription,  I  am  told  by  those  I  may  fully  credit,  is  oncwtais, 
and  not  safe  for  a  minister  to  depend  upon ;  whereas,  there  is  no 
uncertainty  attending  our  way  in  these  parts.  My  people  gift 
me  salary  enough,  and  are  willing  to  pay  it,  whereby  I  am  undec 
advantages  to  attend  quietly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  run 
no  risk. 

*^  2.  My  removal  to  New  York  must  be  attended  with  creat 
charges.  I  must  resign  my  house  and  farm  for  the  use  of  tht 
next  minister  for  a  number  of  years,  or  pay  my  people  eiffht  hun- 
dred pounds.  Old  Tenor,  upon  account  of  the  settlement  I  formerly 
received  of  them. 

^^  It  will  cost  at  least  two  hundred  pounds,  York  money,  to  re- 
move my  family,  and  furnish  a  house  at  New  York,  in  order  only 
to  make  as  decent  an  appearance  as  we  do  now  here.  We  have 
everything  decent  for  a  country  minister  already.  It  is  not 
reasonable  that  I  should  be  at  tnis  extraordinary  expense  out  of 
my  own  estate,  since  it  would  be.  altogether  not  for  my  own,  but 
for  their  sakes.  And  can  it  be  supposed  they  will  cheerfully  be 
at  so  much  cost  and  trouble,  when  it  would  be  so  much  cheaper 
and  easier  to  get  a  young,  unsettled  man  ? 

^'3.  The  only  profession  of  faith  required  among  then^  in 
order  to  an  admittance  to  special  privileges,  is  in  these  words: — 
*  You  do  declare  your  unfeigned  assent  unto  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;' — but  the  ancient  Pelagians,  Socinians, 
and  all  other  heretics,  would  make  this  profession,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  admitted  to  special  ordinances  upon  this  plan,  and 
could  never  consistently  be  excommunicated,  which  would  be 
directly  contrary,  I  think,  to  the  express  words  of  Scripture, 
(Tit.  iii.  10,^  and  also  to  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Although  what  we  judge  to  be  orthodox,  in  every  minute  circum- 
stance, may  not  be  necessary  to  be  professed  in  order  to  enjoy 
church  privileges,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  to  the  main  and 
more  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  ought  to  be 
explicitly  professed  and  assented  to;  otherwise,  I  cannot  so  much 
as  guess  what  a  man's  principles  are  by  the  public  profession  he 
makes. 
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'^  4.  As  to  the  ooYenant  in  use  at  the  administration  of  baptism, 
I  perfectly  approve  of  it :  only  there  is  one  alteration  I  should 
insist  upon, — viz.:  instead  of,  *Yoa  are  desired  to  give  np  your* 
self,  and  this  your  child,  to  God,'  thus:  'You  do  now  give  up 
yourself,  and  this  your  child,  to  God;'  because,  otherwise,  they 
don't  so  much  as  profess  to  do  the  very  thing  which  gives  right  to 
baptism,  and  which  the  very  form  itself  supposes  to  be  necessary; 
for  why  should  they  be  so  much  as  desired  to  give  themselves  and 
their  child  to  Gtod  if  their  doing  so  were  not  at  all  needful  to  ita 
being  regularly  baptized? 

*'5.  My  people  are,  and  have  been  ever  since  my  settlement 
among  them,  remarkably  satisfied  with  my  ministry,  ready  to 
Bupport  me,  ready  to  receive  instructions  and  reproofs ;  and  my 
mmistry  has  been  blessed  among  them,  which  has  increased  a 
mutual  endearment  among  us :  by  all  which  I  am  under  great  ad- 
vantages to  do  good  among  them.  Nor  could  they  easily,  if  pos- 
sibly, be  brought  to  be  willing  to  part  with  me ;  and,  if  I  should 
leave  them,  they  would  be  in  very  ffreat  danger  of  ruin,  for  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  man  that  would  unite 
them." 

The  substance  of  these  objections  he  had  communicated  to  the 
congregation  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  concluding  thus : — 

"  Gentlemen  : — I  am  heartily  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
your  congregation,  and  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  that  is  my 
duty  to  promote  your  prosperity.  But  these  difficulties,  whion 
have  been  mentioned,  are  real,  and  of  great  weight ;  and,  besides 
all  that  has  been  said,  I  and  my  family  must  run  the  venture  of 
our  lives  the  first  time  the  smallpox  comes  into  the  city. 

*'  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost : 
it  becomes  a  prudent  man  to  foresee  the  evil.  It  will  doubtless 
become  your  congregation  and  church,  and  the  presbytery,  to 
weigh  these  things  thoroughly,  and,  perhaps,  hereby  all  parties 
concerned  will  be  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be  best  to  make  any 
further  attempts  for  my  removal." 

To  the  Consociation  he  said,  that,  after  his  representations  of 
the  difficulties,  '^  the  congregation  are  still  resolute,  pleading  they 
are  undone  if  they  fail  of  success.  Now,  what  I  have  to  o£fer  is 
as  follows : — 

"  1.  I  cannot  apprehend  it  to  be  right  to  remove  a  minister 
from  a  people,  where  both  are  well  agreed,  unless  in  cases  of 
special  necessity;  nor  (2.)  can  I  think  a  minister  is  obliged  to  part 
with  all  the  delights  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life,  to  be  put  at  the 
head  of  a  congregation  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  unless 
there  be  a  rational  prospect  of  doing  so  much  good  to  souls,  and 
to  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  as  makes  it  a  du^  to 
practise  all  the  self-denial  the  case  calls  for ;  nor  (3.)  can  I  be 
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Trilling  to  go  mTselfi  uid  take  1117  family,  into  Ae  VAy  of  the 
smallpox,  as  in  the  present  case,  unless  tne  affur  be  so  circiiBh 
•tanced  that  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  makes  it  my 
duty. 

^<  I  am  sensible  that  the  people  of  New  York  plead  that  a  great 
eongregation  lies  at  stake,  and,  if  they  are  ruined  through  my 
backwardness  to  go,  are  ready  to  say  I  must  answer  for  it;  and 
loinisters  in  those  parts,  by  letters,  urge  and  press  it  upon  my 
conscience  in  the  most  solemn  and  affectionate  manner,  aa  maltsr 
of  indispensable  duty.  To  all  which  I  reply,  if  it  does  i^pear  to 
be  my  indispensable  duty  to  remove,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
^  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done!'  I  ought  to  go,  all  selfish  con^ 
Biderations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  is  the  point  to 
be  judged ;  but,  I  conceive,  it  cannot  be  made  out  to  be  my  duty  to 
remove,  unless  it  can  be  made  to  appear: — 1.  That  some  settled 
minister  should  be  removed  to  supply  New  York.  2.  That  no 
other  can  answer  as  well,  or  better,  or  be  removed  with  as  little  or 
less  difficulty.  8.  That  there  is  a  prevailing  probability  that  my 
removal  would,  all  things  being  considered,  do  more  good  and  pre- 
vent more  harm  there,  than  it  will  occasion  here." 

The  church  of  Bethlem  met  on  the  25th,  and  voted,  that  Ha 
Deacon  Heiekiah  Hooker,  £sq.,  Jabez  Whittlesey,  and  Samuel 
Strong,  with  Captain  Josiah  Averett  and  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  be  a 
committee  to  represent  the  church  before  the  Consociation.  Qa 
the  26th,  the  New  York  Pleas  were  heard;  and  the  church  com- 
mittee asked  for  a  copy,  and  to  have  the  affair  adjourned,  that 
they  might  answer,  in  writing,  in  due  time.  Their  answer  was, 
the  reiteration  of  Bellamy's  four  points : — that  the  burden  lay  on 
the  New  York  commissioners  to  prove  that  it  is  right  to  remove  a 
settled  minister  against  his  own  wish  and  that  of  hiB  people;  that 
it  b  necessary  some  settled  minister  should  be  removed  to  New 
York ;  that  it  is  necessary  that  Mr.  Bellamy  be  that  man,  and 
that  he  is  likely  to  do  more  good  there  than  here.  The  church 
voted,  by  a  full  majority,  on  the  26th,  that  Mr.  Bellamy  should  not 
temove  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Slater  presented  his  reasons.  The  Bible  says  nothing  of 
removing  ministers.  We  look  i^pon  it  that  he  is  the  gift  of  Gwi  to 
us,  and  that  it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy  we  have  such  a  teacher,  and 
that  we  should  pray  he  would  continue  him  to  us.  But  if  he  is 
removed,  a  door  will  be  flung  open  for  poor  mortals  to  speak  evil 
of  the  ways  of  God,  and  of  our  religion ;  and  we  may  lament, 
and  say,  as  Moses  did,  ^'Lord,  what  will  become  of  thy  great 
name?" 

The  Consociation  adjourned,  and  advised  Bellamy  to  visit  New 
York  before  they  met  m  May.  He  accordingly  came  there  early 
in  April,  and  remained  six  Sabbaths.     On  Monday,  April  8,  Mr. 


Obadiah  W«lb*TWOte  ie  him,  tliat  ft  dub  of  deists  bad  beard  his 
Ibrenoon  sermon  itbe  day  before ;  and  that  one  of  them,  in  a  verj 
foigaged  manner,  in  theilr  meeting  in  the  evening,  told  them  it  was 
jkhe  last  time  he  should  meet  with  them,  as  he  was  fully  convinced 
pf  their  madness  and  folly,  and  that  he  woold  hereafter  seek  for 
Mnendment  of  life.  He  added,  that  ^^  another  praverless  person 
^me  yesterds^  to  a  conclusion  to  set  up  the  worship  of  Grod  in 
Jus  £Amily.  These  thipgs  give  me  great  hopes  that  God  is  about 
po  4o  glorious  things  tor  poor  New  York  through  you." 
.  But,  OB.  leaving,  Bellamy  informed  ihe  elders  and  deacons,  th«t 
it  was  plain  that  at  least  ten  families  were  opposed  to  his  setdeip 
IP^t,  and  that  he  should  thijok  it  his  duty  to  declare  to  tht 
eouncil,  that  he  did  uot  think,  as  things  stand,  it  would  be  for  the 

{lorjT  of  God  and  the  interest  of  reUgion  for  him  to  be  removed. 
[e  oesought  them  to  make  no  further  attempt.  But  a  new  aspeci 
aras  placed  on  the  afiair  by  the  following  paper  from  the  Scots 
JPresby terian  Society : — 

**Tatke  JSidm-i  and  Deaeont  of  the  PrethyUrian  ehureh  ui  th4  dfy  cfNtw  Fork,  and  t$ 

the  Trutteet  of  the  Congregation,  j-e. 

^  Gjbntlhmhn  : — 

^^  There  are  many  considerations  which  make  ns  ^ery  desirous 
ibat  all  matters  of  nneasine^  may  be  removed,  and  a  solid  and 
lasting  peace  be  established  in  the  congregation,  and  that  without 
^lay.  Indeed,  it  was  proposed  to  omit  saying  any  thing  about 
these  affairs  until  all  things  were  ripe  for  the  settlement  of  a 
minister,  and  then  to  refer  all  to  a  presbytery  or  synod;  but, 
nevertheless,  if  oiir  difficulties  can  be  settled  amongst  ourselves,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  most  for  the  real  satisfaction  of  the  conf 
gregation,  and  lay  the  most  solid  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace, 
as  well  as  tend  to  encourage  a  minist^  to  settle  among  us.  We 
ffoold,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  adherents,  humbly 
{propose  the  following  scheme  of  accommodation  with  relation  to 
the  Psalms,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  trusteeship,  about 
each  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  uneasiness  and  contro- 
versy:— 

^^  1st.  As  to  the  Psalms,  notwithstanding  we  are  as  much  at* 
tached  to  our  old  Psalms  as  ever  we  were,  yet,  for  peace'  sake,  wo 
srill  resign  the  point,  and  say  no  more. 

^^  2dly.  As  to  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism 
lulopted  by  this  church,  we  request  no  more  than  that  the  minister 
jsnd  ruling  elders  admit  none  to  sealing  ordinances  but  those  who 
Are  qualified  as  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  teach  they  ought 
to  be,  and  that  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  be  recommended  at 
the  baptism  of  children,  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 
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<<  8dly.  As  to  tlie  trusteeship,  we  consent  that  it  remam  as  at 
present ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  first  day 
of  January,  A.D.  1755, — ^by  which  time,  it  is  supposed,  the  present 
debts  of  the  congregation  will  be  paid, — ^we  only  request  that,  from 
that  time  and  forward,  two  new  trustees  may  be  annually  chosen 
by  the  congregation ;  and  that  such  men  may  be  chosen  as  are 
known  to  be  wise,  able,  and  faithful  men,  hearty  friends  to  tiM 
relidous  as  well  as  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  congregation. 
And  on  this  foot  we  consent  that  the  trusteeship  should  continue^ 
and  be  established  forever;  or  if,  in  time  to  come,  any  inoon- 
Yeniences  should  arise  which  we  do  not  now  foresee,  we  dedre 
nothing  further  than  peaceably  to  refer  all  to  the  presbytery  and 
synod. 

•  ^^  And,  to  conclude:  As  we  hope  all  our  controyersies  are  at  an 
end,  we  desire  to  forgive,  and  be  forgiven,  as  to  what  is  past;  to 
be  at  peace,  and  to  live  at  peace,  and  seek  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  church,  and  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  encourage  the 
speedy  settlement  of  a  minister  among  us.  The  above  we  sub- 
scribe, with  this  condition: — ^that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Joseph  Bellamy  be 
our  minister. 

"We  are,  in  behalf  of  our  society,  gentlemen,  your  veiy 
humble  servants, 

"Jonas  Wright,  Jacob  Reijker,  Ronald  McDougald,  Peter 
Clark,  Robert  Qulleland,  Alexander  McDougald,  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, Robert  McAlpine,  William  McKinley,  Alexander  Wiley, 
William  Nicholson,  John  Durham,  Samuel  Lowden. 

"We  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  following  form  be  used  in  Bap- 
tism : — 

"Baptism  is  a  seal  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  such  as  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  their  obedi- 
ence to  him,  and  to  their  children.  You  are  now  come  to  present 
yourselves  before  the  Lord,  to  dedicate  your  child  to  God  in  bap- 
tism, according  to  divine  appointment. 

"  You  believe  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  sum- 
mary whereof  we  have  in  the  excellent  Confession  and  Catechisms 
which  are  adopted  by  this  church,  and  you  do  now  give  up  your- 
self and  this  child  to  the  Lord,  to  be  justified  by  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  and  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  you  pro- 
mise that  if  this  child  live  to  years  of  discretion,  you  will  bring  it 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  you  have  now  professed, 
and  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  like  piova 
David  you  will  bless  your  household,  will  pray  with  and  for  your 
family,  and,  with  good  Joshua,  you  resolve  that,  as  for  you  and  your 
house,  you  will  serve  the  Lord. 
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^^  These  things,  by  the  grace  of  God,  jou  promise  to  perform. 
The  vows  of  the  Lord  t,  are  upon  jou:  the  Lord  make  you  and  us 
mindful  of  our  sacred  engagements.*' 

To  all  this  the  elders  and  trustees  a^eed  on  the  27th  of  April, 
with  this  further : — ^^  that  if  the  debts  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion are  not  paid  at  the  time  any  two  trustees  shall  go  out  of  office, 
the  two  succeeding  trustees  shall  indemnify  and  save  them  harm- 
less from  all  personal  engagements  that  they  are  under  for  or  on 
account  of  the  debts  of  the  cnurch  and  congregation." 

Bellamy  again  addressed  to  the  church  and  congregation  a  dia- 
suasive  from  further  attempts : — ^^  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  minis- 
ter in  New  England  under  more  happy  circumstances  than  I  am  in 
my  present  situation ;  and  perhaps  there  would  scarcely  a  minister 
in  North  America  be  under  more  difficult  circumstances  than  I 
would  be  at  the  head  of  your  congregation.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
make  me  think  it  my  duty  to  remove,  unless  it  be  tne  most  urgent 
necessity ;  and  nothing  can  convince  me  of  such  a  necessity  but 
your  actually  making  the  most  thorough  trial  elsewhere.*' 

By  the  advice  of  Burr,  they  persisted:  he  wrote  to  Bellamy, 
May  14,  "  'Tis  my  advice  that  the  matter  be  prosecuted.  The  fer- 
ment the  congregation  are  now  in,  makes  it  appear  more  necessary 
that  their  case  should  be  represented  in  the  best  manner,  and  I  am 

?ersuaded  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Spencer  will  do  it  thoroughly, 
'he  matter  lies  before  the  Consociation:  their  voice,  therefore,  I 
hope,  will  be  the  voice  of  God.  If  you  entertain  the  least  jealousy 
of  the  want  of  a  cordial  brotherly  affection  from  me,  you  greatly 
wrong  me,  or  that  I  should  not  be  highly  pleased  with  having  you 
for  a  neighbour.  There  being  a  little  appearance  of  this  in  your 
manner  of  writing  makes  me  say  this  much.  I  shall  not  cease  to 
love  you  and  pray  for  you,  that  God  would  make  your  duty  plain 
before  you.  'Tis  best,  m  my  opinion,  you  should  wait  the  result  of 
the  Consociation.  While  I  am  persuaded  that  the  messengers 
from  the  presbytery  will  do  their  utmost  to  gain  it  in  favour  of 
New  York,  I  would  satisfy  you,  if  I  had  a  few  hours  with  you,  that 
YOU  have  no  cause  of  discouragement  from  the  conduct  of  the  pres- 
bytery." 

Mr.  Thomas  Grant — ^probably  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  sepa- 
rate meeting  in  Anderson's  day — sent  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
call,  especially  because  ^'your  endeavours  in  tiiis  short  time,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  visibly  appeared  to  increase  this  congregation, 
not  only  in  numbers,  but  m  true,  sincere  piety.  Scripture,  as  well 
as  reason,  tells  us  ^  that  no  man  lighteth  a  candle  and  putteth  it 
under  a  bushel ;'  and,  without  flattery,  your  Association  act  the 
same  in  confining  you  to  that  obscure  place,  when  your  labour  and 
light  are  so  much  wanted  here.    It  is  true  you  have  some  opposition, 

but  it  is  a  very  inconsiderable  number  to  your  friends;  yet  they 
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'%re  gentlemen  of  estates  and  politeness  who  have  been  great  bene- 
factors to  the  church,  I  think  it  unreasonable  they  won't  comply 
with  the  majority,  when  they  concurred  with  the  presbytery  dist 
the  call  of  a  minister  should  be  by  vote,  which  was  by  snch  great 
odds  in  your  favour.  I  am  in  hopes  that  when  your  residence  is 
determined  among  us,  they  will  abate  their  unreasonable  prejudice, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  m  adversity  they  would  be  your  dearest 
•friends.  I  believe  if  you  had  never  preached  or  been  known  in 
this  place,  one  of  our  synod  might  have  done;  but  yon  have  s6 
deeply  engaged  the  affections  of  the  congregation,  that  they  will 
not  hear  of  the  call  of  any  other." 

The  Consociation  met,  May  24 ;  Mr.  Haiard  and  Captain  James 
Jauncey  being  commissioners,  and  Spencer  and  Tennent,  of  Free- 
hold, appearing  on  behalf  of  the  presbytery.  A  letter  was  pre- 
sented from  die  Rev.  James  Brown,  of  Bridgehampton,  Long 
Island,  pressing  their  consent  to  his  removal ;  and  another  from 
Samuel  Finley,  arguing  the  most  exposed  post  requires  the  ablest 
man  for  its  defence.  He  also  wrote  to  the  congregati6n,  answer- 
ing the  four  points  concerning  the  removal  of  settled  ministers. 
These  are  both  full  of  excellent  sense,  and  of  great  weight.  ^^That 
pious  Enoch,"  Davenport,  wrote  also  to  the  Consociation:  the  frag- 
ment begins  thus : — 

"  The  whole  visible  church  may  be  justly  conceived  with  weep- 
ing eyes,  and  in  great  distress,  stretching  out  her  hands  to  you, 
while  New  York  is  entreating ;  New  York,  I  say,  which  appears  to 
be  in  threatening  danger  of  being  awfully  broken,  if  not  ruined,  if 
Mr.  Bellamy  don't  settle  there;  and,  oh,  what  a  blow  would  this  be 
at  the  whole  church ! 

'^  Dear  ministers  of  that  Christ  who  purchased  the  church  with 
his  most  precious  blood,  sets  her  as  a  seal  on  his  heart  and  on  his 
arm,  and  will  at  last  raise  her  to  eternal  glory,  can  you,  oh,  can 
you  refuse  to  hear  the  cries  of  this  same  church  in  agonies  on  this 
occasion  ?  And  oh,  if  you  do  hear,  how  may  you  find  through  grace 
unspeakably  more  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  this  exercise  of  self- 
denial  than  in  all  self-gratifications  put  together,  and  have  the 
blessing  of  many  souls  ready  to  perish  coming  upon  you ! 

"  I  humbly  submit  these  considerations  to  your  impartial  and 
deliberate  judgment.  May  the  great  and  glorious  Head  and  King 
of  the  church  favour  you  at  all  times,  and  especially  your  present 
convention,  with  his  gracious  direction,  presence,  and  blessing! 
and  may  you  be  led  to  such  a  conclusion  in  this  important  affair  as 
shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  divine  word  and  will,  as  shall  justly 
afford  you  the  most  peaceful  reflections  all  your  days,  and  on  a 
dying  bed,  as  shall  be  approved  and  applauded  by  the  great 
Judge,  and  as  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
jiot  away ! 
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**  Permit  me  now  to  take  leave,  humbly  and  earnestly  beggmg  an 
interest  in  the  secret  prayers  of  you  all  for  your  most  unworthy 
but  affectionate  brother  and  fellow-servant." 

The  Hon.  William  Smith  also  wrote,  ^^  We  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  interest  in  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  this  people  is,  by  this  second  interview,  greatly  increased,  and 
the  prospects  of  his  usefulness  surprisingly  enlarged.  Our  congre- 
gation has  regained  its  flourishing  appearance,  and  is  at  present 
generally  more  numerous  than  in  times  of  its  former  prosperity. 
The  very  opposition  itself  has  changed  its  nature,  and,  instead  of 
being  a  bar  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  way,  is  now  a  very  strong  motive  to 
his  acceptance  of  our  call.  The  springs  of  that  small  non-concur- 
rence with  the  vote  of  this  congregation  were  for  some  time  hid 
from  me  by  my  belief  of  public  professions,  but  at  length  are 
clearly  discovered  (as  to  some  persons)  from  a  favour  to  a  modem 
flcheme  in  divinity,  to  which  Mr.  Bellamy's  principles  are  entirely 
opposite;  which  scheme,  if  it  should  prevail  among  us,  would 
utterly  ruin  this  church,  to  prevent  which  Mr.  Bellamy's  gifts  in 
establishing  truth  and  confuting  error  are  now  more  apparently 
needful  than  ever." 

Bellamy  informed  Mr.  Smith  of  the  decision  of  the  Consociation, 
May  25: — ^'I  represented  your  case  as  it  was,  and  declared  that, 
were  I  an  unsettled  man,  I  would,  notwithstanding  all  the  difScul- 
ties  in  the  way,  accept  vour  call,  and  submitted  to  the  council  to 
decide  whether  it  was  right  I  should  be  removed:  they  judged  it 
was  not.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tennent  urged  me  to  declare  absolutely  that 
it  was  a  duty  for  me  to  remove ;  but  I  apprehended  that  the  council 
were  the  proper  judges  of  that  point,  not  I;  nor  would  such  a 
declaration  have  carried  a  vote  in  the  council,  without  the  consent 
of  my  people  too." 

And  now  the  devout  and  honourable  women,  of  whom  there 
were  not  a  few,  made  their  appeal  to  Bellamy.  Miss  Nancy 
Smith  wrote,  June  2,  ^^  I  mourn  under  the  stroke,  and  pray  that 
God  may  not  send  leanness  into  your  soul.  I  think  you  have  not 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  I  love  you,  and  shall  ever  pray 
that  you  may  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  church  of  Christ ;  but  £ 
fear  for  you,  that  lixe  Jonah  you  have  disobeyed  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  As  for  myself,  (I  would  speak  it  to  the  praise  of  sovereign 
and  glorious  grace,)  I  nave  been  supported,  and,  after  the  melan- 
choly tidings,  enabled  to  rejoice  in  Gted's  government;  but  how 
short-lived  are  my  comforts !  I  feel  a  very  distressing  sense  of  the 
Lord's  hand :  all  looks  like  judgment.  I  mourn  for  sinners :  the 
fields  were  white  unto  harvest,  and  all,  alas !  is  blasted,  through  Mr. 
Bellamy's  reservedness.  Have  you  not  reason  to  fear  your  Master 
will  resent  it,  and  make  you  and  your  people  a  rod  to  each  other? 
I  know  it*s  hard  for  your  people ;  but  let  them  consider  how  glo- 
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jrious  it  would  be,  by  reeigning  their  minister,  to  have  this  Sodom 
become  a  Zion.  Oh  that  duty  to  God  might  constrain  them  to 
offer  up  their  beloved  Isaac ! 

^^  Your  labours  have  not  been  in  vain  among  us:  there  appears  a 
general  seriousness  among  the  people.  I  hear  many  have  set  up 
family  worship,  and  some  are  under  concern  about  their  souls." 

Mrs.  Ann  Mercier,  ^^  being  anweU  in  body,  distressed  in  mind, 
and  troubled  on  every  side,"  wrote  die  next  day,  ^^  Oh  that  Ood  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  would  remember  mercy  and  incline  the 
hearts  of  your  people  to  make  our  case  their  own,  and  so  to  send 
you  to  us !  and  oh  that  in  mercy  he  may  send  one  to  them  to  feed 
them  with  the  bread  of  life !  Seeing  the  call  is  so  loud  for  your 
coming  here,  and  that  we  cannot  unite  on  any  other,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  our  deplorable  condition,  and  to  represent  it  te 
your  people,  and  beg  them  to  let  you  come." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Breeze,  the  granddaughter  of  Anderson,  wrote 
also,  but  her  letter  has  not  been  found. 

The  Soots  were  not  behindhand  at  this  juncture  in  pleading 
<^ still  firmly  trusting  that  God  would  send  him  to  New  York:" 
they  feared  that  ^Hhe  ten  families"  had  an  undue  weight  on  his 
judgment. 

Obadiah  Wells  presented  another  view: — ^that  some  of  the  people 
of  Bethlem  saw  that  their  minister  was  no  longer  at  home  with 
them ;  that  they  plainly  perceived  his  heart  was  in  New  York ;  that 
they  feared  his  usefulness  was  at  an  end  among  them ;  and  that  for 
not  consenting  to  his  removal,  heavy  judgments  were  in  store  for 
them.  He  therefore  besought  him  to  think  with  all  calmness,  and 
declare  himself  freely  to  his  people,  ^'and  for  this  once  appear 
boldly  on  the  Lord's  side." 

*'Mr.  William  Smith  is  gone  (June  10)  to  Albany,  on  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  will  not  be  home  under  three  weeks,  when  our 
people  will  make  another  attempt  after  Mr.  Bellamy." 

Mr.  Samuel  Lowden  wrote  on  the  12th,  because  ^^the  melan- 
choly state  of  this  church  is  enough  to  make  the  dumb  break  their 
silence.  The  congregation  still  design  to  prosecute  the  invitation, 
seeing  it  is  backed  with  the  most  solid  evidence  and  encouragement  • 
that  can  be  expected.  They  are  more  imanimous  than  ever:  some 
deistical  persons,  who  have  been  convinced  by  your  preaching,  long 
much  for  your  coming.  Your  labours  here  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  in  that  several  have  set  up  and  Continue-  worship  in  their 
families ;  deists  brought  under  conviction,  secure  sinners  awakened, 
and  a  universal  concern,  not  only  in  this  congregation,  but  in  sun- 
dry of  the  Dutch,  English,  s^d  French  churches,  who  have  pro- 
mised to  come  and  join  with  us,  should  you  come  here.  There's  a 
prospect  of  seeing  old  men  and  tall  Christians  as  cravers  of  your 
ministry  here." 
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Mr.  Smith,  "thangh  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  bnsiness 
that  erer  occupied  the  British  colonies,  in  which  seven  of  them  are 
miited  in  the  present  Congress,"  wrote,  *'with  great  inconvenience 
and  haste,"  to  Mr.  Graham,  "to  press  his  furtherance  of  the  speedy 
removal  of  Mr.  Bellamy.  I  beseech  you  to  charge  the  call  of  Pro- 
vidence home  upon  the  consciences  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and  the  people 
of  Bethlem.  Were  I  not  fully  satisfied  of  a  call  of  God  to  Mr. 
Bellamy  to  remove  to  New  York,  and  that  his  work  lies  there,  I 
would  not,  for  any  consideration,  write  one  syllable  more  to  pro- 
mote his  removal;  but,  as  it  is,  I  cannot  be  silent  while  I  see  any 
prospect  of  success  remaining." 

To  Mr.  Hazard,  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jauncey,  he  wrote, 
advising  them  to  keep  the  congregation  in  union,  "  and  do  all  you 
can  to  gain  the  consent  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  people.  I  am  informed 
by  some  gentlemen  here  that  it  is  liiely  Mr.  Bellamy's  people 
may  oonsent,  and  that  two-thirds  are  gained  already.  I  intend  to 
use  my  interest  in  writing  to  Mr.  Edwards." 

To  Bellamy  he  wrote,  "  Your  call  to  New  York  is  very  clear 
to  me  and  many  others,  whose  eyes  are  single,  and  who,  without 
selfish  attachments,  make  God's  glory  their  governing  end.  I 
have  seen  two  ministers  of  the  Consociation,  who  tell  me  Bethlem 
people  relent,  and  now  think  it  is  their  duty  to  resign  you  into  the 
hands  of  God  and  to  the  disposal  of  his  providence.  Another  of 
the  ministers  of  that  Consociation  supposes  that  you  may  do  very 
much  to  lead  them  into  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and,  if  I  understand 
him,  thinks  you  had  not  done  enoush.  I  refer  the  case  to  God, 
and  beg  that  Satan  may  not  be  permitted  to  hinder  you." 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Mr.  Jauncey,  and  Mr.  Hazard  wrote,  on  the 
80th,  that  they  do  not  "  choose  to  proceed  to  do  any  thing  until 
Mr.  Lawyer  Smith  returns.  He's  a  gentleman  we  respect,  and 
whose  judgment  we  value. 

"  Mr.  President  Burr  came  to  town  last  Saturday,  and  preached 
two  excellent  sermons  to  us  yesterday.  He  has  been  about  among 
the  people,  and  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  it  is  best,  and  there  is 
no  other  way,  but  still  to  try  and  get  you.  Let  your  people 
demand  what  they  think  proper,  [as  a  compensation  for  the  settle- 
ment given  Mr.  Bellamy :]  we  are  determined  to  comply  with  it  if 
possible." 

Mr.  Hazard  made  another  visit  to  Bethlem.  The  congregation 
met  on  the  second  Friday  in  July,  and  declined  to  consent  to  the 
removal  of  their  pastor,  and  Bellamy  immediately  communicated 
the  result  to  the  church  of  New  York : — 

^^Want  of  union  among  yourselves  has  embarrassed  the  late 
attempt  from  the  very  first,  and  been  the  principal  cause  of  your 
disappointment.  Had  you  been  united,  I  believe  my  people  would 
have  consented. 


he 
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/^  Things  looked  very  hopeful  soon  after  Mr.  Hazard  left  ns;  bat 
several  things  happened  which  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  the  affair. 

'^  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  men  among  my  people  engaged 
to  have  me  go,  and  a  few  more  that  will  just  barely  consent;  but 
three-quarters  declared,  in  their  society-meeting,  that  they  con* 
Bcientiously  thought  it  not  my  duty  to  go.  My  people,  'tis  pos- 
sible, would  have  consented,  had  they  not  been  tampered  with, 
and  made  to  think  that  my  representation  of  the  state  of  New 
York  was  not  according  to  truth.  They  heard,  soon  after  the 
council  met,  that  I  had  been  imposed  on,  which  gave  their  minds  a 
new  turn:  once,  above  half  the  people  seemed  convinced,  now  but 
one-quarter. 

^^  1  being  so  blamed  by  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr:  Tennent  for  not 
declaring,  and  also  by  the  people  at  New  York,  and  likewise  the 
danger  of  my  people's  breaking  to  pieces  if  I  sat  still,  forced  me 
to  call  my  people  together  when  a  messenger  and  letters  ca^ie  up 
from  New  York,  although  I  knew  that  the  application  was  irrego* 
lar.  But  I  never  proposed  to  my  people  to  do  any  thing  but  to 
ive  the  case  a  rehearing,  upon  a  regular  application,  until  I  heard 
ow  things  were  going  your  way ;  and  then  I  put  quite  another 
question  to  them, — ^viz. :  whether  they  were  fully  convinced  it  was 
my  duty  to  remove  from  them?  which  was  voted  in  the  negative; 
and  so  my  society,  in  a  very  critical  moment,  was  saved  from 
division  and  confusion. 

^'  My  people  met  yesterday,  and  I  had  a  long  discourse  with 
them ;  and  I  am  astonished  to  consider  how  honest,  cool,  candid, 
serious,  friendly,  conscientious,  they  appeared  to  be  under  trials  so 
Tery  great.  'Tis  pity  so  kind  a  people  should  lose  their  minister. 
It  touches  me  to  the  very  heart;  and  I  would  now  pronounce 
the  final  sentence, — that  I  would  never  accept  your  call  were  not 
the  case  so  difficult.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  is  the  inward  tem« 
per  of  my  heart  toward  my  people,  yet,  from  conscience  and  judg- 
ment, I  pleaded  your  cause  with  them  for  some  hours  to  the  best 
purpose,  and  I  never  saw  a  people  behave  so  well  in  so  difficult  a 
case;  like  dear  children  hanging  round  a  kind  father,  who  en- 
deavours gently  to  pull  their  hands  to  him,  and  inwardly  bleeding 
with  love  towards  them  all  the  while.  They  thought  there  was  not 
the  least  reason  to  resign  me  to  you,  unless  you  would  be  at  the 
whole  cost  of  settling  them  another  minister.  By  this,  they  say, 
you  would  give  them  nothing.  You  would  only  leave  them  as  you 
found  them,  in  that  respect ;  while  they  give  you,  out  of  mere  com- 
passion to  you  and  conscientious  regard  to  the  interest  of  religion, 
what  they  esteem  a  gift  of  very  great  worth." 

To  Mrs.  Mercier  he  wrote,  "  Others  wonder  at  my  backwardness 
to  come  to  New  York,  and  even  doubt  my  intemty ;  but  you  know 
better.     You  have  seen  the  anguish  of  my  neart,  and  my  con- 
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Bcientions  desire  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right.  I  neyer  thought  I 
was  fit  for  New  York:  I  never  saw  my  way  olear  to  remove. 
Indeed,  rather  than  your  distrest  congregation  should  go  to  ruin, 
I  would  still  be  willing  to  run  the  venture,  and  trust  myself  in  the 
hands  of  an  all-sufficient  God,  who,  when  I  am  weak,  can  make  me 
strong,  and  who  can  take  care  of  me  wherever  I  be.  Oh  that 
God  would  send  you  a  man  that  is  fit  for  you,  and  that  your  con- 
gregation might  be  humbled  under  the  hand  of  God  in  this  day 
of  trial !" 

He  sent  his  final  refusal,  July  18, 1754.  Upon  the  request 
of  some  members  of  the  congregation,  the  synod,  in  Septem- 
ber, appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Finley  and  John  Blair  to  supply 
them  the  next  Sabbath.  ^^  Praised*  be  God,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  judgments,  shows  us  great  mercy,  in  sending  his  servants 
daily  with  a  meal  for  us  T  By  order  of  synod,  Messrs.  Finley 
and  Blair  icame  here  to  call  a  committee  in  the  congregation,  of 
such  men  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  act  in  things  relating  to  a 
call  and  resettlement  of  a  minister,  as  our  elders  appeared  too 
indolent  in  the  matter.  But  the  congregation  was  opposed  by 
some  of  the  ^^tlemen  with  much  vehemence,  which  much  sur- 
prised the  nunisters.  They  abused  some  in  the  public  con- 
gregation, and  convinced  the  people  more  and  more  that  the 
church's  real  good  was  little  their  care  or  concern.  So  you  see 
where  we  are  stilL  They  talk  of  putting  it  to  vote  in  the  con- 
gregation for  Mr.  BostwicK  and  Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Finley's  voice  is 
exceeding  low,  though  pretty  much  liked,  and,  is  thought,  would 
not  suit  this  congregation;  but,  I  believe,  can't  obtain  either.  We 
have  been  refused  Mr.  Davies.  We  find  those  that  opposed  you 
would  oppose  Mr.  Edwards  also.  The  various  accounts  among 
ministers  and  people  hindered  their  making  any  attempt  for  Mr. 
Edwards." 

Captain  Jauncey  wrote  again  in  the  fall,  to  open  the  negotia- 
tion anew.  Bellamy  replied,  November  20,  ^^  I  have  read  and 
considered  your  letter,  and  I  heartily  pitv  your  case.  'Tis  your 
business  to  unite  in  a  man ;  'tis  the  presbytery's  business  to  get 
him.  You  could  not  unite  in  Mr.  B.,  and  the  presbytery  could 
not  find  it  in  their  heart  to  plead  your  case.     We  have  heard  a 

food  character  of  Mr.  Bodgers ;  and,  if  he  is  what  I  have  heard, 
advise  you,  if  possible,  to  get  him :  but,  whether  you  can  unite 
in  him  or  not,  there  is  no  hope  of  removing  Mr.  B.,  as  things  now 
stand." 

Bodgers,  however,  declined  the  invitation  by  the  messenger  who 
carried  it.  Mrs.  Breeze  wrote  (December  18)  to  Bellamy,  desiring 
him  to  pay  the  congregation  a  visit.     He  replied,  January  1, 1755, 

*  Samuel  Lowden  to  BeUam/,  October  7,  1764. 
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^*  Mr.  Wells  told  me  tliat  Mr.  Vanliome  said  that,  althongli  I  pre- 
tended to  be  80  backward,  yet  I  was  trying  to  crowd  myself  in  all 
the  while.  ^  Well,'  said  I,  ^  I  do  not  intend  to  set  my  »)ot  in  New 
York  till  they  have  a  minister  settled.'  I  heartily  wish  yon  pros* 
perity  in  your  attempts  to  get  a  faithful  minister.  To  hear  yon 
are  well  settled  will  give  me  the  same  joy  a  tender  parent  feels  on 
the  recoyery  of  a  sick  child  from  the  sides  of  the  graye.  Once  I 
thought  God  called  me  to  put  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  try  to  save 
you  from  ruin,  and  I  acted  accordingly  in  the  integrity  of  mj 
l^eart.  But  God,  in  his  proyidence,  has  released  me  from  the 
dangerous  work.  I  do  not  belieye  it  is,  or  eyer  will  be,  my  duty 
to  remoye  and  settle  at  New  York.  I  haye  neyer  complimented 
with  New  York,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  I  do  not  want  courts 
ing ;  and  to  haye  a  poor  distressed  people  beg  and  pray,  it  ahnost 
breaks  my  heart." 

It  was  said  by  the  Rey.  Noah  Benedict,  at  the  funeral  of  Bel- 
lamy, that  one  hinderance  to  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  New 
York  was  his  apprehension  that  it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  some 
of  the  ministers  of  our  church.  ^^  'Tis  true,"  said  Bellamy  to 
Burr,  "  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery,  when  they  were  at  New 
York,  had  made  me  suspect  how  the  case  stood ;  but  your  letter  re- 
moyed  my  uneasiness.  And,  'tis  true,  their  conduct  at  the  coun- 
cil in  New  England  awakened  my  suspicions  again ;  but  then  their 
telling  me,  in  priyate,  so  solemnly,  that  it  was  my  duty — urging  me 
to  declare,  blaming  me  for  not  declaring — stunned  them  again." 
Yet  these  suspicions  he  yented  in  yery  strong  terms  at  Commence- 
ment at  New  Hayen,  especially  condemning  Bostwick's  behayiour 
in  the  matter.  Hearing  of  these  censures,  Bostwick  took  means 
to  learn  Bellamy's  reasons,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  clear  himself 
entirely.  He  bad  said  to  Bellamy,  over  and  oyer,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  to  New  York ;  and  he  had  also  said,  after  hearing  the 
statements  of  those  who  opposed  him,  that  his  heart  smote  him  for 
having  made  an  unfair  representation  on  the  testimony  of  the 
other  side.  He  also  contradicted  the  report,  that  there  were  some 
hundreds  brought  under  great  convictions  by  Bellamy's  labours  in 
the  city.  ^^  It  has  been  an  affair  attended  with  the  most  mis- 
takes, jealousies,  evil  surmises,  &c.  that  ever  I  knew  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  Many  false  reports  have  been  spread  abroad, 
and  many  corrupt  passions  excited  on  either  side.  I  wish  the 
great  Governor  of  the  world  may  overrule  all  for  his  glory." 

A  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  a  pleasant  correspondence' 
maintained  till  Bostwick's  decease. 

Dr.  Trumbull  says,  Bellamy  "  was  a  large  and  well-built  man, 
of  commanding  appearance,  with  a  smooth,  strong  voice,  that 
could  fill  the  largest  house  without  any  unnatural  elevation.  He 
possessed  a  truly  great  mind^  preached  generally  without  notes. 
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had  some  great  point  of  doctrine  commonly  to  establish,  and 
irould  keep  close  to  his  point  nntil  he  had  sufficiently  illustrated  it ; 
then,  in  an  ingenious,  close,  and  pungent  manner,  he  would  make 
the  application.  When  he  felt  well,  and  was  animated  by  a  larger 
audience,  he  would  preach  incomparably:  though  paying  litue 
attention  to  language,  he  would,  from  the  native  vigour  of  hia 
Boul,  produce  the  most  commanding  strokes  of  eloquence,  making 
his  audience  alive.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  m  his  writings, 
though  sound  and  valuable,  equal  to  what  was  to  be  seen  and 
heard  in  his  preaching.  Hb  pulpit  talents  exceeded  all  his  other 
l^s.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  nevqr  heard  him  to  form  a  just 
Qea  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  preaching.  No  man  was  more 
thoroughly  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel." 

He  wrote  to  Hazard,  January  22,  i7o5,  "  To  serve  your  con- 
gregation in  any  thing  will  ever  rejoice  mv  heart,  and  to  see  yon 
well  settled  would  be  to  me  like  life  from  the  dead. 

**  Last  night,  just  after  receiving  your  letter  informmg  me  that 
you  had  quite  given  over  all  thoughts  of  me,  and  were  turning 
your  eyes  towards  Mr.  McGregory,  of  Nutfield,  and  desiring  my 
opinion,  there  came  into  my  study  a  religious,  judicious  man,  who 
has  moved  near  an  hundred  miles  to  sit  under  my  ministry.  He 
it  a  pretty  good  judge  for  a  layman,  and  has  heard  Mr.  McGre- 
gory about  fifty  sermons.  From  him  I  learn  that  Mr.  McGregory 
has  had  the  smallpox, — which,  to  be  hired,  I  would  not  have  for 
all  New  York.  Is  of  a  good  appearance :  all  religious  people  look 
upon  him  as  a  cood  man,  and  ao  greatly  flock  after  him  whenever 
he  goes  abroad  to  preach:  he  preaches  very  solemnly, — ^much 
more  politely  and  genteelly  than  1  do.  His  preaching  commands 
as  much  attention  as  mine  does.  His  language  is  not  so  flowery 
as  Mr.  Bostwick's,  but  manly,  nervous,  flowing,  neat ;  his  delivery 

food,  his  voice  strong ;  his  preaching  reaches  the  heart,  and  is  much 
etter  than  Mr.  Bostwick's.  He  is  prudent  and  guarded  in  his 
preaching :  preaches  often  on  gospel  subjects.  He  is  a  man  of 
government,  no  trimmer,  used  to  the  wars ;  very  free  and  sociable 
in  conversation,  with  words  at  will  in  the  pulpit,  an  active  man,  a 
full  friend  to  the  late  work  of  God  in  the  land. 

^^  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  might  suit  your  religious  people  and 
the  Scotch  as  well  as  I  should  have  done.  Mr.  Vanhorne  and  the 
gentlemen  would  like  him  better,  although  I  don't  think  they 
would  be  quite  suited.  *Tis  my  advice,  you  do  unitedly  make 
your  strongest  efibrts  to  get  him,  being  much  more  likely  to  suit 
than  any  man  I  know  of  in  New  England.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I 
will  set  Mr.  Edwards's  opinion,  and  send  you. 

*^  1  am  as  much  a  friend  to  your  congregation  as  I  was  that 
dreadful  Monday  when  your  people  cried  about  me,  and  broke  my 
heart;  but  I  am,  and  ought  to  be,  governed  by  cool,  sedate  reason. 
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I  pray  yon,  leave  off  scoldine  at  the  presbytery:  it  does  your  eon* 

fregation   sreat  damage.      But  what  shall  we   do?     ilead  the 
roverbs  of  Solomon  through,  with  a  desire  to  know  your  dntyi 
and  you  will  find  a  hundred  things  pat  to  your  case." 

The  Rev.  David  McGregoire  was  the  son  of  the  first  pastor  at 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  in  that  town  (now  Derry)  in  1785,  and  was,  at 
this  time,  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  In  January,  by  the  advice  of 
the  presbytery,  the  congregation,  in  an  informal  manner,  (for 
^'  there'*'  was  no  vote,  nor  any  thing  like  a  regular  call,")86nt  an 
invitation  to  him  to  become  their  minister.  President  Burr  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  Boston  Presbytery,  in  April,  at  Pelham,  to 
urge  that  body  to  consent  to  his  translation.  He  returned,  and 
brought  an  account  of  a  considerable  prospect  of  obtaining  Mr. 
McGregoire;  but  ^^I  did  not  observe  any  remarkable  rejoicing 
among  many  of  the  people  occasioned  by  it.  They  are  quite  stilL 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  William  Livingston,  [afterwards  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,]  are  now  gone  to  Boston,  to  have  the  matter 
finally  determined.  Mr.  Burr  expects  he  will  accept  the  caQ 
before  he  comes  to  see  us.  I  fear  he  knows  little  of  our  circum- 
stances. Did  he  only  know  this  one  thing, — that  the  people's  af* 
fections  are  still  attached  to  Mr.  Bellamy  beyond  any  man  livingi 
— it  would  be  very  discouraging  to  him. 

The  presbytery  met,  May  14,  at  Boston,  and  declared  they  had 
no  authority  to  remove  a  minister  out  of  their  bounds.  McGre- 
goire saw  no  encouragement  to  adventure  himself  among  a  people 
so  divided  among  themselves,  and  with  so  many  cleaving,  with 
unabated  desire,  to  Bellamy. 


f-.' 


ROBERT  HENRY, 

A  NATIVE  of  Scotland,  CTaduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1751,  and 
was  soon  after  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery.  In  May,  1762, 
Tehicken,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  asked  leave  of  Abing- 
don Presbytery  to  employ  him,  and,  in  the  fall,  the  synod,  having 
heard  from  Davies  the  necessitous  yet  hopeful  prospects  in  Vir- 
ginia, sent  him  thither.  He  preached  for  some  time  without  being 
licensed  by  the  governor,  and  was  unmolested.  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery ordained  him  before  1763,  his  field  of  labour  being  in 
what  was  then  Lunenburg  county,  and  where  Robinson  had  been 


Hazard  to  Bellamy. 
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ffreatly  saeceasfuL  He  was  mstalled,  bj  Hanover  Presbytery^ 
June  iy  1755,  the  pastor  of  what  are  now  Cub  Creek,  in  Char- 
lotte, and  Briery,  in  Prince  Edward. 

After  his  installation,  Todd*  and  Davies  preached  five  days, 
with  ^^comfortable  evidences  of  the  presence  of  God  with  us  every 
day.  Manv  wBre  awakened.  One  was  the  nearest  image  of  th^ 
trembling  jailor  I  ever  saw.  Divine  power  was  felt  by  many 
hearts  who  had  never  heard  a  New  Lisht  before."  Davies  was  in 
Lunenburg  in  June,  1756,  and  preached  eleven  or  twelve  times 
in  thirteen  days,  with  encouraging  appearances  of  success.  ^^  I 
think  Mr.  Henry's  and  Mr.  Wright's  labours  continue  to  be 
blessed  in  those  parts.  At  the  sacrament,  in  that  wUdemess^ 
there  were  two  thousand  hearers  and  two  hundred  communicants: 
a  considerable  number  of  thoughtless  creatures  are  solicitously 
inquiring  about  religion."  Davies  <  said,  in  1757,  ^^  My  honesi 
friend  Mr.  Hcnry^  has  had  remarkable  success,  the  last  winter,, 
among  the  young  people." 

Cub  Greek  was  settled  from  Pennsylvania.  Caldwell,  who 
drew  the  attention  of  the  svnod  to  the  new  settlements  in  the 
vallev  in  1738,  having  endea  his  days  on  the  Boanoke,  Donegal 
Presoytery  sent  supplies  to  Cub  Creek,  on  Bound  Oak,  in  1744 ; 
and  the  synod  sent  Black  to  Buffalo,  and  Craig  to  Boanoke,  in 
1751. 

The  Briery  congregation  grew  out  of  the  conversion  of  Joseph 
Morton  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  land- 
hunter,  f — ^in  finding  eligible  tracts  in  the  unsettled  wilderness. 
The  horses  ran  wild  through  the  woods,  ^^  against  which  no  feller 
had  come  up:"  ^^ horse-pens"  were  prepared  on  the  creeks  to  cap« 
ture  them.  A  most  beautiful,  gentle  mare,  taken  by  Morton  in  a 
pen,  was  given  to  his  wife. 

Little  «foe  Morton  and  his  wife  were  eminently  pious.  He  was 
the  first  elder,  and,  until  they  had  a  settled  minister,  more  like  a 
pastor  than  an  elder.  He  convened  the  people  on  the  Sabbath, 
read  a  sermon,  and  catechised  the  children.  Few  have  left  behind 
a  sweeter  savour  of  piety.  He  was  never  spoken  of  without  vene- 
ration. His  widow  long  survived  him, — ''a  mother  in  Israel.'' 
Their  chfldren  all  became  pious,  and  a  large  number  of  their 
grandchildren. 

In  May,  1755,  Henry|  refreshed  McAden  by  the  relation  of  his 
success.  Several  were  hopefully  brought  in,  and  scarce  a  Sabbath 
passed  without  some  appearance  of  the  power  of  Ood.  Wright 
says,  ''  Seventeen  were  awakened,  in  1757,  under  an  occasional 


♦  GiUies. 

f  Dr.  Alexander. 
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kcture  of  Iiis.  He  had  two  hundred  oommmiicaiiis^  bemdes  forty 
coloured  members." 

He  also  gave  a  portion  of  his  time,  ^very  fourth  Sabbath,  to 
Falling  River.  Morgan  Edwards'*"  says,  ^^  There  was  an  *  awfiU 
delusion'  on  Falling  Greek,  in  Pittsylvania,  soon  after  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  came  there." 

He  removed  to  Steel  Creek,  North  Carolina,  in  1766,  and. died 
May  8,  1767, — ^a  plain  man,t  of  devoted  piety.  As  he  rode  on 
his  solitary  way,  he  dropped  the  bridle,  and,  lifting  up  his  heart 
and  voice  and  hands  in  praver,  suffered  the  quiet,  faithful  .beset  to 
take  his  own  time.  Often  his  horse  stopped  at  Mr.  Morten's  door, 
with  his  good  master  still  engaged  in  worship,  as  if  alone  in  the 
forest. 

Faithful  in  his  preaching  to  all,  his  principal  success  was  among 
the  servants.  He  led  them  to  Jesus,  and  they  became  eminent  for 
tiieir  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

His  widow  long  survived  him. 


JOHN    SMITH 

Was  born  in  England,^  May  5,  1702. 

He  is  said  to  have  received  a  degree  from  a  university :  perhaps 
he  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1727,  though  not  marked  in  italics  in  the 
Catalogue. 

His  father,  Thomas  Smith,  with  a  few  others,  forsook  the 
ministry  of  Anderson,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, obtained  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  nineteen,  to  preach  for 
them.  He  referred  with  delight  to  his  pleasant  intercourse  with 
Madam  Smith  and  her  son  John. 

He  was  admitted  the  minister  of  Rye  and  White  Plains,  in 
West  Chester  county,  probably  May  15,  1729,  being  ordained  by 
the  Fairfield  Association.  The  long  tract  of  forty  year^  like  the 
Arabian  desert,  is  relieved  by  no  cooling  stream,  no  living  vei^ 
dure; — nothing  but  a  solitary  date,  scattered  here  and  there, 
meets  the  eye,  as  it  wanders  over  nearly  half  a  century  of  the 
good  man's  toil. 

He  came  with  Edwards,  in  1762,  and  met  the  Synod  of  New 
York.  Soon  after,  he  joined  New  York  Presbytery,  and  became  a 
member  of  Dutchess  Presbytery  in  1763. 


♦  MS.  History  of  Virginia  Baptists.  f  ^'  Alexander. 

X  Bolton's  West  Chester  County. 
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Throtigli  mfirmitieB  of  age  and  disorders  of  bodj,  he  a^d  for 
an  assistant  in  Angust,  1758.  The  Rev.  Ichabod  Lewis,  twin- 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Greenwich,  was  ordained,  as  his 
colleague,  pastor  of  White  Plains  and  Sing  Sing.  Bye  is  not  men- 
tioned again  in  the  presbytery-book. 

Smith  died,  February  26,  1771, — an  able  and  useful  minister, 
yroTXk  out  with  labour. 


ELEAZER  WHITTLESEY 

Was  probably  a  native  of  Bethlem,  Connecticut.  He  came  to 
Burr,  at  Newark,  with  a  letter  from  Bellamy,  in  the  winter  of 
1741-2: — "Mr.  Tennent*  and  I  have  encouraged  him  in  hi? 
design.  He  is  now  under  my  care,  and  makes  good  progress  in 
learning.     I  trust  the  Lord  has  work  for  him  to  do. 

"N.fi. — He  was  not  converted  in  the  way  that  you  think  neces- 
sary, and  that  I  have  thought  so,  though  now  I  am  now  in  some 
doubt  of  it.  I  have  met  with  others  of  God's  dear  people,  who 
don't  tell  of  such  a  particular  submission  as  we  have  insisted  on, 
though  the  substance  of  the  thing  may  be  found  in  all." 

He  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  Nottingham ;  and  Finley,  on 
sending  him  to  college  in  1747,  speaks  of  him  as  having  made  con- 
siderable proficiency. 

He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1749,  and  was  licensed  by 
Newcastle  Presbvtery  soon  after.  Writing  to  Bellamy,  May  o, 
1750,  from  Mr.  Finley's,  he  says  he  had  been  directed  to  ride  abroad 
in  March  and  April,  (and  supply  vacancies,)  and,  ''  this  week,  I  go 
to  Deer  Greek.''  He  complains  of  being  unable  to  study,  or  to 
-Bade  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  on  account  of  ^^  what  you  call 
'fiielancholy,  but  what  I  call  by  another  name;"  and  that, in  cons^ 
quence,  his  days  passed  ^'  in  painful  idleness." 

There  was  so  great  a  revival  in  Baltimore  county,  in  1746  and 
'47,  that  it  seemed  to  Davies  like  the  first  planting  of  religion 
^Uiere.  It  was  in  what  is  now  Harford  county,  and  extended  from 
Deer  Creek  to  Slate  Ridge  and  Ohanceford.  In  1751,  Whittlesey 
was  about  to  settle  there.  No  notice  of  him  appears,  except 
where,  in  the  records  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  a  man  asked  to  be 
restored  to  church  privileges,  who  had  been  debarred  for  ill-usage 
of  the  late  Mr.  Whittlesey. 

A  log  church  was  put  up  near  Muddy  Greek,  in  Peach  Bottom 

*  Barr  to  Bellamy. 
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township,  in  York  county,  soon  after  the  "  Barrens'*  were  settled ; 
for  much  of  York  county,  like  the  Valley  of  Virginia  at  the  same 
period,  was  destitute  of  trees,  though,  since  the  savages  have  passed 
away,  forests  of  noble  growth  adorn  the  Valley  and  the  Barrens. 
The  Indians*  suffered  fire  to  run  through  them  every  year,  and 
destroyed  the  young  saplings  above  the  ground,  but  the  roots  con- 
tinued uninjured ;  and,  when  the  fires  were  no  longer  permitted, 
these  large  roots  sent  up  a  strong  growth  of  shoots,  which  in  thirty 
or  forty  years  became  very  fine  timber.  In  the  Log  Church 
Whittlesey  preached:  there  gathered  the  congregation  of  Slate 
Bidee:  his  labours  extended  to  all  the  neighbouring  settlements. 

The  late  Dr.  Martin,  of  Chanceford,  said  that  Whittlesey  formed 
the  Slate  Ridge  and  Chanceford  congregations. 

Finley  tells  Bellamy,  Julv  8, 1762,  that  WhiUlesey,  "whom  I 
tenderly  loved  for  his  zeal  and  integrity,  left  my  house  on  a 
Thursday  morning,  cheerful,  and  in  pretty  good  health,  and 
preached  the  next  Sabbath  at  Muddy  Run,  not  designing  to  con- 
tinue there  longer.  On  Monday  he  was  taken  sick  with  pleurisyi 
in  a  cold  house,  and  a  cold  time;  continued  in  pain  until  Saturday, 
and  then^ave  up  the  ghost.  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
were,  ^  0  Lord,  leave  me  not.'  The  Susquehanna  River  was  frozen, 
and  no  messenger  could  come  to  me  till  all  was  over.  He  died, 
December  21."  To  Bellamy  he  bequeathed  his  watch,  and  re- 
quested Rodgers  to  take  his  horse  at  what  price  he  pleased. 


NEHEMLiH  GREENMAN 

Was  born  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  was  probably  a  d^ 
scendant  of  the  Rev.  Adatn  Blackman,  the  first  minister  of  the 
town. 

David  Brainerd  had  a  special  friendshipf  for  him,  and  by  his 
charitable  expenses  he  was  educated.  When  he  undertook  the 
Indian  mission,  thinking  he  should  have  no  further  use  for  the  pro- 
perty left  him  by  his  father,  he  set  himself  to  discover  how  he 
might  spend  it  most  for  the  glory  of  God.  No  way  presented 
wherein  he  could  do  more  good  by  it  than  by  educating  for  the 
ministry  a  young  man  of  good  abilities  and  well  disposed.  Brain- 
erd met  him  at  Southbury,  December  11, 1742 : — "  Conversed  with 
a  dear  friend  to  whom  I  had  thought  of  giving  a  liberal  education, 

*  Huston's  Land  Titles.  f  Brainerd's  Life:  BeUamj  MSS. 
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that  lie  miffht  be  fitted  for  the  gospel  ministry.  I  acquainted  him 
with  my  thoughts,  and  left  him  to  consider  of  the  matter  till  I 
should  see  him  again.  Three  days  after,  he  conversed  again  with 
him ;  and  he  appeared  much  inclined  to  devote  himself  to  the  sacred 
work,  if  God  should  succeed  his  attempts  to  qualify  himself  for 
it."  He  soon  commenced  his  studies,  and  was  supported  till  the 
end  of  his  (Brainerd's)  life,  not,  however,  without  much  self-denial; 
for  among  the  Indians  he  found  his  mistake  in  supposing  he  would 
have  no  need  of  his  patrimony. 

Brainerd  had  a  special  friendship  for  him,  and  wrote  to  him  from 
Boston,  when  he  was  expecting  daily  and  hourly  to  enter  into  the 
eternal  world,  ^^I  have  a  secret  thought,  from  some  things  I  have 
observed,  that  God  may  perhaps  design  you  for  some  singular  ser* 
vice  in  the  world.  Oh,  then,  labour  to  be  prepared  and  qualified  to 
do  much  for  Qoi."  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  with 
Bellamy.* 

He  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1748,  and  was  licensed  by  Suffolk 
Presbytery  very  soon  after, — on  the  8d  of  October.  The  first  year 
of  his  ministry  he  spent  at  Moriches  and  Quogue,  now  Westhamp« 
ton.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he  left,  and  laboured  at  Fire  Place. 
He  was  called,  April  4,  1750,  to  the  New  Society,  in  South  Hano- 
ver, New  Jersey.  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  22,  1761, 
solicited  him,  and  Pomeroy  and  Rowland,  of  Connecticut,  to  come 
into  their  bounds.  He  was  probably  ordained  by  New  York  Pres- 
bytery while  labouring  at  South  Hanover,  New  Jersey.  He  joined 
Abingdon  Presbytery  in  May,  1758,  and  commenced  preaching  at 
Pilesgrove,  and  was  mstalled  on  the  5th  of  December. 

The  old  name  was  given  up,  and  the  town  was  called  Pittsgrove, 
in  honour  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Greenman  suffered  from  delays  in  paying  his  salary,  and  the 
usual  consequence  followed : — an  alienation  of  some  who  seemed  to 
be  pillars.  In  March,  1778,  he  fled  into  the  wilderness  to  escape 
the  indignities  largely  dealt  to  Presbyterian  ministers  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops.  He  remained  with  his  family  six  months  at  Egg  Har- 
bour, preaching,  and  almost  resolved  to  settle  there;  for  his  conOTC- 
gation  ministered  not  at  all  to  his  necessities.  On  his  return,  they 
complained  to  the  presbytery  that  the  sacrament  had  not  been 
administered  since  April,  1777 :  he  told  his  wrongs,  and  was  dis- 
missed, Anril  9, 1779. 

He  died  before  the  next  November. 

His  sister  Amy  accompanied  him  to  Pittsgrove,  and  married  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Dubois,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
Southampton,  Bucks  county.  Her  son,  the  Rev.  Uriah  Dubois,  was 
the  pastor  of  Doylestown  and  Deep  Run. 

*  Edwards  to  McOolloch,  of  CamboBlang,  July  6, 1760. 
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Greenman  spent  a  part  Df  his  time  at  ^^Aloes  Oreek:*  -  there  wu 
a  church  at  Logtown,  on  Lower  Alloway's  Creek,  in  1750 ;  it  has 
been  extinct  for  many  years. 

He  gave  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  Penn's  Neck,  (probaUy  Qni- 
hawken :)  it  first  appears  in  1747,  asking  supplies  of  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  and  it  had  for  a  time  a  pastor;  but  it  is  now  for- 
saken. 


JOHN  BEOWN 

Was  bom  in  Ireland^  and  graduated  at  Nassan  Hall  in  1749; 
was  licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  sent  to  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  In  August,  1753,  he  was  called*  to  Timber  Bidge  and 
Providence,  the  commissioners  of  the  congregations  being  Archi- 
bald Alexander  and  Andrew  Steel.  He  was  ordained  at  Fagg's 
Manor,  on  Thursday,  October  11,  1753.  Davies  preached  from 
Acts  XX.  28,  ^'with  a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy  and  confusion, 
though  with  some  tender  sense  of  the  subject.  I  have  hardly  ever 
thought  myself  in  so  solemn  a  posture  as  when  invoking  the  God  of 
heaven,  with  my  hand  on  the  head  of  the  candidate.  May  the 
Lord  be  his  support  under  the  burden  of  that  office  which  he  has 
assumed,  I  doubt  hot,  with  very  honest  and  generous  intentions !" 
He  speaks  of  him,  in  1754,  as  a  youth  of  piety,  prudence,  and 
zeal. 

McAden  was  with  him  at  Timber  Bidge,  on  the  first  Sabbath  ifi 
July,  1755, — a  day  of  fasting  on  account  of  murders  by  Indians: 
"there  was  great  attention  and  solemnity." 

It  was  under  a  sermon  preached  by  Brown,  from  Psalm  vii.  12,— 
"If  the  wicked  turn  not,'* — that  the  Bev.  Dr.  McWhorter,  in  early 
youth,  was  impressed  and  led  to  the  Saviour. 
*•■       '  ■  .-.-■-. 

*  The  call  is  preserred,  with  its  long  list  of  signers,  ftnd  is  worthy  of  preserri- 
tion: — *' We  being,  for  these  manj  years  past,  in  yery  destitate  cirovmstanees  for 
want  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  statedly  among  us,  many  of  ns  under  distress- 
ing spiritual  languishments,  and  multitudes  perishing  in  our  sins  for  want  of  the 
bread  of  life  broken  among  us;  our  Sabbaths  wasted  in  melancholy  silence  at  home, 
or  sadly  broken  and  profaned  by  the  more  thoughtless  among  us;  our  hearts 
and  hands  discouraged,  and  our  spirits  broken,  with  our  mournful  condition  and 
repeated  disappointments  of  relief  in  this  particular.  In  these  afflicting  circam'* 
stances,  which  human  language  cannot  paint,  we  have  had  the  happiness,  by  the 
good  proTidence  of  God,  of  enjoying  a  share  of  your  labours  to  our  abundant  satis- 
faction ;  and,  being  universally  well  satisfied  with  your  ministerial  abilities  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  peculiar  agreeableneas  of  your  qualifications  to  us  in  particular,  as  a 
gospel  minister,  we  entreat  you  to  hare  compassion  on  us,  and  accept  this  our 
call  and  invitation  to  the  pastoral  care  of  our  immortal  souls." 
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Brown  married  the  daughter  of  John  Preston,  a  native  of  Ire* 
land,  who  settled  at  Tinkling  Spring,  Virginia,  and  became  the 
ancestor  of  a  long,  honourable  line  of  Prestons,  Browns,  Brecken- 
ridges,  McDowells,  and  Marshalls. 

He  resigned  the  care  of  Timber  Ridge'*'  in  1776,  and  removed, 
in  1797,  to  Kentucky.  He  died  in  1803,  aged  seventy-five;  his 
wife  died  in  1802,  aged  seventy-three.  His  eldest  daughter  mar- 
ried the  Bev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  of  Tennessee.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  was  three  times  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  from  Kentucky ;  he  married  the  only  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and  died  in  1837,  aged  eighty.  His  third 
son,  James,  was  the  first  SecretaiT  of  State  of  the  CommonweaUh 
of  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  many 
years  from  Louisiana,  and,  for  six  years,  minister  to  the  Court  of 
France.  His  fourth  son,  Samuel,  was  an  eminent  physician  and  a 
Professor  in  the  Transylvania  Medical  School. 


ELIPHALET  BALL 

Graduated  at  Tale  in  1748.  On  the  resignation  of  Sackett, 
in  1753,  Bedford  had  leave  of  Suffolk  Presbytery  to  go  to  the 
Congregational  Associations  for  a  candidate:  at  a  pro  re  nata 
meeting,  December  11,  1763,  they  presented  Ball  as  their  choice. 
For  an  exegesis,  they  gave  .him  "An  Christus  pro  omnibus  mor- 
tuus  sit?"  They  met  at  Bedford,  December  31,  and  the  next  day 
examined  him,  and  heard  him  preach  from  Romans  iii.  28.  When 
Sackett  came,  they  resumed  the  examination  for  his  sake.  On  the 
!2d  of  January,  1754,  Mr.  Silliman  prayed,  Joseph  Parke  preached 
from  1  Timothy  iv.  6,  Prime  presided,  Sackett  gave  tne  right 
hand,  and  Dagget  exhorted  the  people. 

In  May,  1757,  they  met  a  week  earlier  than  usual,  because  of 
complaints  made  against  him,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bedford- 
on-the-Main.  He  was  charged  with  using  his  neighbours*  fowls 
which  frequented  his  barn ;  with  imprudent  levity  and  unguarded 
airiness  of  deportment ;  with  setting  aside  the  elders,  and  managing 
contrary  to  the  Presbyterian  mode ;  and,  while  professing  not  to  act 


*  It  was  called  Timber  Ridge,  or  Timber  Groye,  because  it  was  the  only  wooded 
tract  in  1787,  in  that  district, — the  Valley  being  overgrown  by  the  pea-Tine,  th^ 
Munial  fires  keeping  down  the  shoots  from  the  vigorous  roots,  until,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Indians,  the  white  man  saw  the  open  country  transformed  into  a  forest' 
—Dr.  Foote. 
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en  tbe  strict  ]^an,  reqtunng.a  fall  profession  of  godliness  in  all 
who  presented  children  for  baptism.  The  presbytery  judged  thai 
he  was  not  blameworthy,  as  was  alleged,  and  gave  him  some  oaa- 
tions  with  respect  to  his  natural  turn  and  the  formula  suitable  fet 
baptism.  Thus,  for  a  time,  were  allayed  ^^  the  jars  and  matters  of 
uneasiness." 

He  was  joined  by  the  synod,  in  1768,  to  the  newly-formed  Presr 
bytery  of  Dutchess  county.  He  had,  for  several  years,  no  small 
diffioiilty  with  his  session :  two  elders  were  dismissed  from  Iheil; 
office  by  him  and  the  other  elders ;  and  the  presbytery  admitted 
their  right,  in  common  with  every  other  body  in  church  or  state^ 
to  purge  itselfl  Mr.  John  Lawrence  appealed  to  the  ^ynod  from 
some  other  decision  of  presbytery ;  and,  having  declared  all  the 
grievances  he  had  to  allege  against  his  pastor,  it  was  decided  thai 
they  were  too  trivial,  even  if  true,  to  warrant  any  judicial  censore^ 
and  could  in  no  way  justify  any  in  forsaking  Biall's  public  minis? 
trations.  He  was  dismissed,  December  21,  1768,  and  when  his 
successor  resigned,  in  1772,  he  resumed  the  charge,  and  remained 
till  1784.  Having  spent  four  ye^rs  at  Amity,  in  Woodbridge,  Con- 
necticut, he  removed,  with  ft  P&rt  of  the  Bedford  congregation,  in 
1788,  to  Saratoga  county.  The  settlement  was  named  Ball  Town, 
but  has  long  since  become  widely  known  as  Ballston.  He  died  in 
1797. 


HUGH  KNOX 


Came  from  Ireland  in  1751,  and  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
hearing  that  he  and  Mr.  John  Alison  were  desirous  of  being  taken 
on  trials,  directed  them  to  meet  Newcastle  Presbytery  at  Elk  River. 
Probably  they  did  so ;  for  Alison  was  soon  licensed,  and  wvls  exten- 
ftively  employed  as  a  missionary  in  the  Southern  provinces. 

Knox  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  ministry,  and  led  a  life  of 
worldly  gayetv,  teaching  for  a  support.  He  was  recommended,  by 
Dr.  Francis  Alison,  to  Rodgers,  of  St.  George's,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  near  Middletown,  Delaware.  He  attended  the 
x  orest  Church  on  Sabbath  mornings,  and  kept  his  tavern-compa- 
nions in  a  roar,  of  an  evening,  by  imitations  of  Rodgers, — imitations 
so  complete  that  Mr.  David  Witherspoon,  the  keeper  of  the  house, 
and  an  elder  in  the  Old-Side  Church  of  Drawyers,  imagined  that 
it  must  be  Mr.  Rodgers  himself,  until  he  entered  the  room.  Soon 
after,  he  shook  off  these  follies,  and  entered  Nassau  Hall :  at  the 
commencement  he  requested  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  with  great  surprise 
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saw  him  there,  to  forgive  him,  and  not  publish  his  delinquencies, 
for  his  mimicry  had  been  the  means  of  his  conversion. 

He  graduated  in  1754,  and  probably  studied  divinity  with  Burr. 
The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  island  of  Saba  requested 
New  York  Presbytery  to  send  them  a  minister.  They  proceeded 
to  ordain  Knox,  in  1755,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  trial 
sermon,  on  the  ^'Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Gospel  Ministry," 
that  they  unanimously  requested  its  publication.  "*" 

He  had,  on  receiving  from  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  of  Hanover, 
New  Jersey,  a  copy  of  his  sermon  on  the  sinner's  faultiness  and 
inability,  corresponded  with  him  freely  on  his  peculiar  opinions  on 
those  points.  In  1769,  he  published  ^^  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Green,"t 
expressing  his  high  re^rd  for  him,  and  for  the  candour  and  charity 
lie  displayed  towards  him.      # 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  in  an  article  on  the  New  Haven  speculations 
concerning  God's  inability  to  constitute  a  world  of  free  agents,  in 
Irhich  sin  should  not  enter,  states  that  a  similar  theory  had  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Knox,  in  this  pamphlet.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
seal  of  Bishop  Hobart  for  rescuing  Knox's  pamphlet  from  oblivion, 
by  embalming  it  in  the  Churchman's  Magazine  for  1808  and  '09. 
It  serves  to  show  the  wretched  sophistry  of  Hobart;  for  he  has 
appended  to  it  a  note  in  which  he  praises  the  ninth  article  of  ^^  our 
church"  for  saying  that  "  IT  (original  sin)  deserveth  God's  wrath 
and  damnation,"  and  for  implying  that  the  persons  in  whom  origi- 
nal sin  is  do  not  deserve  it:  a  distinction  not  unlike  that  of  tno 
baron  bishop,  who  fought  as  a  baron  only,  and  eave  some  anxiety 
thereby  to  his  friends,  who  feared  that  the  devi^  in  clutching  the 
baron,  might  not  be  able  to  carry  him  off  without  bearing  the 
bishop  along. 

Knox  appears  in  this  letter  as  a  man  of  acute  mind,  clear  and 
vigorous  in  thought  and  expression,  candid,  and  open  to  convic- 
tion. Green  had  probably  known  the  difficulties  that  he  felt  on 
some  parts  of  the  Uopkinsian  scheme ;  and  on  the  publication,  in 
1767,  of  his  sermon  from  Romans  ix.  19,  on  the  sinner's  faultiness 
and  spiritual  inability,  he  wrote  to  Knox,  sending  him  a  copy. 
This  occasioned  Knox's  pamphlet.  He  thanks  him  for  his  sermon 
and  his  very  kind  letter,  and  then  says,  *'  I  entirely  approve  of,  and 
cordially  adhere  to,  that  scheme  of  religion  which  tends  to  exalt 
God  and  humble  the  creature.  I  think  God  can  never  be  exalted 
high  enough  in  the  thoughts  of  the  creature,  nor  the  sinful  crea- 
ture sunk  low  enough  in  his  own  thoughts.  Could  I  imagine  that 
there  was  one  article  in  my  creed  which  favoured  the  opposite  false 
abominable  doctrine,  I  would  tear  it  off  with  indignation,  and  tear 
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away  that  part  of  my  heart  which  had  harboured  it."  He  then 
adds,  that  '^absolute,  unconditional  reprobation"  seems  abhorrent 
to  every  just  view  of  God,  and  assumes  that  it  was  held  by  Green, 
whereas  no  man  was  further  than  he  from  supposing  that  reproba- 
tion follows  any  one,  but  as  the  just  punishment  of  his  sin,  and  is 
not  always  conditional  on  the  blameworthiness  of  the  sinner. 

Knox  was  staggered,  and  very  reasonably  too,  by  such  expres- 
sions as  these : — ''God  has  willed,  ordered,  and  in  his  way  caused, 
the  quantum  of  sin  in  the  world;  and  this,  too,  as  a  necessary  and 
glorious  display  of  his  holiness."  ''If  God  had  ordered  less  sin  in 
the  world,  it  would  have  proved  him  to  be  not  a  good  and  holy,  but 
an  envious,  being."  He  supposed  that,  ''of  all  possible  plans  of  a 
world,  God  adopted  the  one  which  was  best  on  the  whole."  He  hesi- 
tated at  supposing  that  God  might  have  made  a  world  of  free  agents 
without  the  possibility  of  their  falling  into  sin.  He  conceived  that 
God  could  not,  in  consistency  with  his  perfections  and  the  free 
agency  of  the  creature,  make  a  system  of  free  accountable  crea- 
tures without  the  possibility  of  sin's  entering  into  the  system.  He 
made  a  distinction  between  Adam's  liberty  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  that  of  sinners  under  a  dispensation  of  preventing  restraining 
grace. 

His  repugnance  was  strong  to  the  Hopkinsian  notion  of  benevo- 
lence, and  of  the  necessity  of  sin  to  the  highest  display  of  God's 
glory,  and  to  President  Edwards's  doctrine  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  moral  effects  and  their  causes,  or  the  motives 
which  produce  them.  "Make  it,"  says  he,  "appear  clear  on  your 
principles  [those  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins]  that  God  is  exculpated 
from  the  charge  of  having  any  causality  in  producing  sin,  and  I 
am  satisfied.  Consider  me  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  learner.  I 
have  such  a  firm  persuasion  of  your  piety,  and  such  a  respect  for 
your  judgment  and  candour,  as  will  keep  me  from  uncharitableness 
m  thought  or  language  towards  you.  There  breathes  such  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  goodness  through  all  your  letters  as  secures  both 
my  affection  and  my  gratitude. 

"  The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  I  have 
ever  thought  an  important  and  useful  one,  when  well  stated  and 
explained.  My  worthy  apd  excellent  friend,  President  Burr,  was 
the  first  who  ever  gave  me  an  idea  of  this  distinction.  He  did  it 
in  three  sermons,  preached  from  Joshua  xxiv.  19: — 'Ye  cannot 
serve  the  Lord,  for  he  is  an  holy  God.'  He  acknowledged  they 
were  the  substance  of  Edwards's  book  relative  to  that  subject,  and 
expressed  a  pretty  strong  desire  of  having  them  printed,  as  some 
of  the  most  useful  and  important  he  had  ever  preached.  I  would 
define  moral  inability  thus : — A  natural  and  contracted  disinclina- 
tion or  aversion  to  the  exercises  of  piety  and  moral  virtue,  which 
becomes  faulty  and  criminal  by  our  resisting  the  motives  which 
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would  have  oyercome  it;  and  neglecting,  by  prayer  and  other 
duties,  to  apply  to  God,  through  the  Redeemer,  for  those  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  it  would  have  been  wholly  subdued, 
and  our  volitions  and  actions  engaged  on  the  side  of  piety  and 
moral  rectitude. 

^^  The  system  of  the  ancient  Calvinists  is  well  jointed,  and  hangs 
together ;  but  Calvinism,  as  held  by  President  Edwards's  admirers, 
seems  to  me  as  different  from  it  as  Arminianism, — ^a  middle  thing 
patched  up  out  of  both, — and  ought  to  be  called  'Edwardism.*'* 

"I  greatly  question,"  he  says,  "what  you  say  on  p.  19: — *They 
have  all  the  powers  that  can  be  conceived  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  a  sinner  to  have;  for  they  have  light  in  the  understanding; 
they  see  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  things,  and  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under/  I  always  thought  the  understanding  was 
sadly  darkened  and  blinded  by  the  fall ;  that  the  natural  man  could 
not  Know  nor  discern  the  things  of  God,  and  that  it  required  the 

fewer  of  renewing  grace  to  cure  this  faculty  of  its  blindness ;  but 
find  that  Mr.  Hopkins  and  you  make  out  this  faculty  pretty 
sound  and  vigorous,  as  though  it  had  suffered  little,  if  any  thing, 
by  the  original  apostasy." 

These  extracts  speaik  favourably  of  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and 
show  that  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Hopkinsianism.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  resorted  to  a  bad  hypothesis  in  order  to  get  rid  of  one 
not  so  Dad,  anticipating  therein  the  New  Haven  divinity,  and  fol- 
lowing, if  we  may  believe  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  steps  of 
Bishop  jButler,  Dr.  Balguy,  ^.nd  Archdeacon  Paley. 

What  effect  the  pamphlet  produced,  who  answered  it,  and  whe- 
ther the  New  York  Presbytery  took  notice  of  it,  are  among  the 
things  unknown. 

Yale  College  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1768,  and  the 
.University  of  Glasgow  made  him  a  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

In  1772,  his  church  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  New  York  Presbytery,  the  synod,  in  1773,  appropriated 
fifty  pounds  out  of  the  collections  for  pious  uses,  to  aid  him  in  re- 
building. The  presbytery  corresponded  with  him  yearly,  through 
.Dr.  Rodgers,  and  expressed  their  regret  on  hearing,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, 01  the  declinmg  condition  of  his  flock.  Tney  asked  him  if 
there  was  not  some  way  in  which  they  could  aid  him. 

In  the  records  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  is  entered  the  baptism 
of  his  son  Hugh,  in  1781,  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1800. 

He  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  St.  Croix,  and  died 
there  in  October,  1790. 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton,*  in  early  boyhood,  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Knox,  who,  delighted  with  the 
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unfolding  of  his  mind,  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare;  and 
Knox's  fervent  piety  gave  a  strong  religions  bias  to  HamUton's 
feelings.  Knox  espoused  the  American  cause  warmlj,  and  main« 
tained  a  pleasant  and  familiar  correspondence  witii  his  pupil. 

He  published  two  volumes  of  sermons  on  interesting  subjects  at 
OlasgoWy  in  1772.    A  copy  is  in  the  library  of  Nassau  HalL 


.     HENRY  MARTIN 

Graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1751,  and  was  licensed  by  New 
York  Presbytery.  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  asked  tor  him,  in 
May,  1752.  He  was  accused  of  having  behaved  ill,  in  jHreaching 
as  a  candidate  at  Tehicken,  and  refusing  to  settle,  as  they  thought 
he  had  encouraged  them  to  expect;  but  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery examined  the  matter  and  justified  him.  He  was  called  to 
Newtown  and  Salisbury,  in  Bucks  county,  in  May,  1753,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  by  Abingdon  Presbytery,  April  9, 1754^ 
Be  died  before  May,  1764. 


JOHN  HOGE, 

A  SON  of  William  Hoge*,  "  an  exile,  for  Christ's  sake,"  from 
Scotland,  in  the  days  of  the  persecution.  After  some  time  spent 
in  Amboy,  he  removed  to  Delaware,  and  from  thence  to  the  Swa- 
tara,  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  among  the  first 
settlers  on  Cedar  Creek,  in  Opeckon,  Virginia. 

Samuel  Gelston  went  there,  as  the  first  missionary  of  our 
church,  in  the  fall  of  1735.  "  0  Pekin  wrote  for  him"  to  Donegal 
Presbytery  in  the  next  May,  and  he  was  sent.  Anderson  visited 
the  place  in  1737.  Craig  and  Thomson  were  there  in  1739, — 
"  both  parts  of  Opeckon"  having  written  for  Thomson.  In  April, 
1740,  Cavin  was  at  Bullskin  and  Opeckon :  Lyon  and  Anderson 
went  thither.  Year  after  year  came  its  supplications.  It  also 
asked  for  Lyon  in  1740,  and  for  Hyndman  in  1742.     With  the 
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loss  of  Donegal  Records,  after  1750,  disappears  the  last  faint 
trace  of  the  visits  of  the  Old-Side  ministers  to  Frederick 
county. 

Lying  on  the  road  by  which  the  Valley  of  Virginia  was  entered, 
Opeckon  had  the  benefit  of  the  New-Side  ministers,  as  they  went 
down  to  the  numerous  vacaiicies.  Bobinson  preadied  there,  and 
80  probably  did  John  Blair  and  Roan,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Fin* 
ley,  William  Tennent  and  Sanrael  Blair.  A  supplication  for  sup- 
plies, and  in  particular  for  the  opportunity  of  a  prd)ationer  from 
Cedar  Creek  and  Opeckon,  was  brought  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York  in  May,  1748,  after  Dean  and  fiyram  had  preached  there 
with  success. 

In  1748,'*'  John  Hoge  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  but  was  dis* 
eouraged,  by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  from  enter* 
ing  on  trials,  lest  his  genius  should  not  be  fit  for  the  ministry. 
Persevering  in  his  purpose,  he  gave  the  presbytery  more  satis* 
faction  in  his  trials  than  was  expected,  and  he  was  licensed,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1753.  He  was  ordained  in  1755,  and  settled  at  Cedar 
Greek.  His  father  gave  the  ground  on  which  Opeckon  Meeting- 
house stands.  His  brother  James  was  one  of  his  elders,  but 
withdrew,  and  united  with  an  Associate  congregation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. James  Hoge  thought,  in  the  solemn  exercises  of  his  early 
life,  ^^  I  would  be  willing  to  travelf  round  the  world,  if  I  could  w 
sure  to  meet  with  Christ,  and  get  him  to  take  me  in  his  arms,  and 
tell  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  would  save  me«^* 

On  the  union,  Hoge  was  annexed  to  Donegal  Presbytery.  In 
1760,  he  had  charge  of  Tuscarora,  Opeckon,  and  Back  Creek. 
He  rarely  attended  ecclesiastical  meetings.  In  April,  1762,  he 
lamented  the  sad  deficiency  of  his  people.  Cedar  Greek  and 
Opeckon  promised  forty-five  pounds  a  year,  and  the  arrears 
amounted  to  twenty-five  pounds.  He  resigned,  and  removed  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Huntingdon 
Presbytery,  being  without  charge. 


*  Davies's  Diary. 

f  **  Trayel'*  being  nsed  in  the  North  of  Irehind  as  Bynonymoas  with  going  on 
foot. 
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NATHANAEL  WHITAKER 

Was  bom'*'  on  Long  Island,  February  22, 1722,  and  graduated 
at  Nassau  Hall  in  1752.  He  was  ordained,  and  settled  in  the 
bounds  of  New  York  Presbytery,  in  1762.  In  1769,  he  was  called 
to  Chelsea,t  near  Norwich,  Connecticut.  It  was  conditional:— 
^*  provided  he  be  first  liberated  from  his  charge  in  the  Jerseys." 
This  church  was  Presbyterian  in  its  organization,  and  was  in  its 
infancy,  having  six  communicants,  and  no  house  of  worship.  The 
installation  took  place  in  the  open  air,  February  26,  1761 :  the 
sermon,  by  the  Bev.  Bei^amin  Lord,  of  Norwich,  was  printed,  with 
those  parts  which,  out  of  mercy  to  the  shivering  people,  had  been 
omitted  in  the  delivery. 

Whitaker  had  fine  talents,  and  was  very  prepossessing.  He 
engaged  in  traffic,  and  '^  pierced  himself  through  with  many  sor> 
rows. '  His  people  accused  him  of  being  greedy  of  gain  and  neg- 
lectful of  their  mterests :  he  charged  them  with  violent  and  un* 
christian  conduct. 

The  meeting-house  was  completed  in  1766.  The  Connecticut 
Board  of  Correspondents  for  Evangelizias  the  Indians  selected 
him  to  go  to  Great  Britain  with  the  Rev.  Samson  Occum,  of  the 
Mohcgan  tribe,  to  solicit  funds  for  a  mission  school.  Philip  sup- 
poses the  project  to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  Whitefield.  He  had 
frequently,  in  previous  years,  urged  that  Occum  might  be  sent 
over. 

Lady  Huntingdon^  warmly  advocated  the  cause;  Bomaine,  and 
Venn,  and  Powley,  fson-in-law  of  Mrs.  Unwin,)  exerted  them« 
selves  at  Leeds,  Hudaersfield,  and  Halifax.  A  considerable  sum 
was  collected  at  Newcastle,  where,  at  Whitaker's  particular  desire, 
John  Wesley  preached.  ^ 

They  returned  after  eighteen  months'  absence,  having  had 
great  success,  and  prepared  the  way  for  founding  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. The  University  of  St.  Andrew's  conferred  on  Whitaker,  in 
1767,  the  degree  of  D.D. 

While  in  England,  he  published  several  sermons  on  "Recon- 
ciliation to  God,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove, — 

That  the  renewed  soul  is  reconciled  to  God*s  original  essential 
properties  and  character  as  absolute  Lord  and  Governor  of  all ; 
that  the  ground  of  reconciliation  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the 
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meanB  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  Ghriat  crucified,  and  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  the  sinner  is,  by  regeneration,  imbued  with  a  new  temper 
«nd  a  taste  and  relish  for  divine  things. 

That  Christ's  work  has  not  rendered  God  in  himself  any  more 
lovely  to  the  unrenewed  heart ;  and, 

That  the  sinner  is  not  renewed  by  "objective  light." 

The  difficulties  with  his  people  blazed  afresh  on  his  return,  and 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the^Second  Church  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
May  9,  1769.  He  had  written  to  them  a  month  before,  insisting 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  He  declared  that 
he  never  was  so  perfectly  sick  of  the  Congregational  method,  and 
demanded  that  he  shoula  have  a  full  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  church,  and  that  no  church  act  should  be  valid  without 
him.  This  strange  demand  was  accounted  a  part  of  the  Presby- 
terian system  by  the  New  England  divines ;  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards tells  us  that  the  church  of  Northampton  conceded  to  his 
grandfather,  the  venerable  Stoddard,  in  accordance  with  his  Pres- 
byterian principles,  "a  negative  on  all  their  proceedings,  and 
never,  so  far  as  I  heard,  disputed  it/'  He  was  installed,  «fuly  28, 
1769. 

But  Salem,  though  by  interpretation  signifying  "  peace,"  has 
been  the  scene  of  much  theological  warfare.  Li  1773,  the  people 
declared  that  they  had  not  acquiesced  in  Whitaker's  proposals. 
He,  with  fourteen  friends,  withdrew,  and  formed  a  Presbyterian 
congregation,  and  united  with  Boston  Presbytery,  November  27, 
1778.  The  presbytery  dismissed,  without  censure,  those  who  with- 
drew from  him,  and,  a  council  being  called,  declared  these  persons 
to  be  the  Third  Church.  His  friends  erected  a  house  of  worship, 
and  the  property  was  conveyed  to  him,  as  founder  and  sole  pro- 
prietor, for  the  use  of  the  congregation  only  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued orthodox  in  faith.  It  was  burned,  October  6,  1774 ;  and, 
in  the  spring.  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  his  elder,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Silsbee, 
met  with  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  corre- 
spondents, to  ask  aid  to  rebuild.  The  synod  commended  them  to 
the  charity  of  all.  They  completed  their  new  church  in  February, 
1776. 

Whitaker,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  espoused  warmly  the 
cause  of  independence.  He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre, and  five  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed  to  enable  him  to 
erect  "  works  at  the  head  of  the  turnpike.**  The  town  gave  him 
leave.  May  13,  1776,  to  sink  cisterns  to  procure  nitre.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  fiimished  the  authorities  with  ninety-two  pounds,  and 
soon  after  with  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Boston  massacre,  in  1771,  he  printed  a  sermon  on 
*'The  Fatal  Tragedy  in  King  Street;*'  and,  on  the  proclamation  of 
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independence,  a&other,  entitled  "An  Antidote  to  ^orrisni.'*  At 
the  termination  of  the  strujzgle,  he  reprinted  the  latter,  with 
another, — "  On  the  Reward  of  Toryistti." 

The  Synod  of  New  England  was  formed.  May  81,  1775,  by 
forming  the  three  Prefibyteriee  of  Londonderry,  Salem,  and 
Palmer.  It  met  only  once  or  twice ;  and,  in  1782,  only  the  Pre©* 
bytery  of  Salem  remained,  with  bately  a  qnorum.  Whitaker  wm 
lagain  in  trouble.  The  chnrch  resolved  to  adopt  the  Congrega- 
tional form,  November  28,  1783,  and  called  a  council,  which  &» 
missed  him,  February  10,  1784.  He  was  shut  out  of  the  chnrch^ 
March  25.  Salem  Presbytery  justified  him,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  of  Chebacco,  defended  the  people  and  the  connciL 
fie  published  a  history  of  the  case,  and  then  a  confutation  of  tb^ 
pamphlets  on  the  other  side. 

He  removed  to  Maine,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  establish 
a  presbytery,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  died,  January  21,  1795, 
in  poverty,  at  Woodbridge)  near  Hampton,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three. 

His  son  Jonathan  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1797,  and  became  4 
Congregational  minister  with  Uniturian  sentiments. 

The  Rev.  William  Hart,  of  Saybrook,  who  was  declared  by 
Davenport  to  be  unconverted,  attacked  the  sermons  on  ^^  Recon- 
ciliation" on  their  appearance  in  this  country.  He  held  them  up 
as  new,  objectionable,  and  of  the  invention  of  Samuel  Hopkins. 
Whitaker  replied,  in  1770,  and  retorts  on  Hart  that  he  held, 
that,  as  all  men  have  a  conscience,  they  have  a  taste>  for  and  an 
admiration  of  holiness :  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a 
natural  enmity  of  the  heart  to  God, — "  an  inward,  partial,  in- 
terested affection,  contrary  to  the  inward  sense  of  righteousness.'* 
Hart,  also,  attacked  Hopkins,  and  occasioned  the  publication  of 
his  treatise  on  holiness.  He  had  represented  Whitaker  as  teach- 
ing that  man  is  turned  devil.  Hopkins  replied,*  that,  before  Hart 
let  Whitaker  go,  he  blackened  him,  and  made  him  look  like  a 
devil. 

There  was  another  Nathanael  Whitaker,  who  was  a  native  of 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  and  studied  at  Harvard.  In  June,  1742, 
it  is  mentioned,  in  the  public  prints,  that  he  had  sailed  from 
Boston,  to  enter  "into  orders.**  He  was  settled  in  Maryland; 
and  Archbishop  Seckerf  was  informed,  in  1769,  on  unquestionable 
authority,  that  he  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men. 


*  Essaj  on  Holiness.  f  ReY.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson:  Albanj  Documents. 
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BENJAMIN  HAIT 

Was  probably  a  native  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  He  graduated 
at  Nassau  Hall  in  1754.  While  a  student,  he  went,  in  company 
with  Davies,  from  Newark  to  New  York.  "A  promising  young 
man/*  he  observes.  '^  I  had  an  agreeable  conversation  with  him 
on  original  sin,  and  the  influence  of  the  flesh  upon  the  spirit  to 
incline  it  to  sin."  He  was  taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  as  soon  as  he  received  his  diploma,  September  27, 
1754,  and  was  licensed,  October  25,  and  sent  to  supply  the  Forks 
of  Delaware. 

On  the  records  of  Forks  his  name  is  spelled  Hoit,  as  it  was 
uniformly  pronounced.  In  the  next  May,  Amwell  and  the  FiMrks 
vsked  for  him,  and  he  was  called  to  Fagg's  Manor.  AmweU 
presented  a  call,  November  11,  1755,  which  he  accepted,  and 
was  ordained,  December  4,  1755.  He  continued  there  till  May, 
1765;  and,  being  dismissed,  he  was  called,  in  November,  to  Wall- 
l^ill.  He  settled  at  Connecticut  Farms,  and  died  there,  June  27^ 
1779. 

Mr.  Halt's  son  was  a  merchant  in  Schenectady,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  younger  President  Edwards. 


BENJAMIN  TALLMADGE 

Was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  January  1,  1725,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1747.  On  the  death  of  Youngs,  he  was  sent 
for,  in  Mav,  1752,  by  the  people  of  Brookhaven.  He  was  or- 
dained at  large  by  Suffolk  Presbytery,  October  23,  1754.  Park 
prayed ;  Buell  preached,  from  Isa.  liii.  1 ;  Prime  presided,  and  set 
forth  the  nature  of  Presbyterian  ordination;  Dagget  gave  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  Brown  exhorted  the  people,  and  Thomas 
Paine  closed  with  prayer. 

The  church  in  Brookhaven  had  not  escaped  rending,  and  was 
in  a  deplorable,  languishing  condition;  so  he  was  not  installed. 
A  "  Separate"  meeting-house  was  put  up,  two  miles  beyond  Se- 
tauket.  John  Churchman,  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  among 
Friends,  travelled  on  Long  Island,  in  1769,  and,  applying  for  the 
use  of  Tallmadge's  church,  was  refused.  He  went  to  "  the  Sepa- 
rates," supposing  that,  ^^  having  come  out  from  us,  they  had  laid 
aside  bigotry;  but,  on  making  known  his  object,  they  refused  him 
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promptly, — as  promptly  as  any  Friend's  meeting-house  would  hare 
been  refused  to  a  Separate  or  a  Presbyterian." 

Tallmadge  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  of 
Rye.  His  son.  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  of  Connecticut,  w&8 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolution. 

He  was  a  highly-honoured  minister. 

He  died,  February  5,  1786. 


ABNER  REEVE, 

Born  in  Southold,  in  1710,  and  ,^aduated  at  Yale  in  178L 
Licensed  in  1735,  he  preached  at  Smithtown  ten  or  twelve  yeai8| 
but  was  laid  aside  for  intemperance.  After  Mr.  Throop  was  setp 
tied  at  Southold,  Reeve"*"  was  led,  by  his  faithful  care  and  minis^ 
tration,  to  repentance,  and  was  admitted  to  resume  his  license  by 
Suffolk  Presbytery,  they  being  satisfied  there  was  a  saving  change 
in  him.  Moriches  and  Ketchabonock  obtained  his  services,  and 
he  was  ordained  and  installed,  November  6,  1755,  in  the  Western 
Meeting-house.  Brown  prayed;  ^Throop,  by  the  request  of  Reeve, 
preached,  from  1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  Prime  presided.  Park  made  the  or- 
daining prayer,  Tallmadge  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
Buell  exhorted  the  people,  and  Dagget  closed  with  prayer. 
Being  dismissed,  in  1763,  he  settled  at  Blooming  Grove,  New 
York,  soon  after.  Adopting  the  Independent  scheme,  he  with- 
drew from  New  York  Presbytery  in  1770,  and  was  the  minister  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  till  his  death,  in  1795. 

His  son  Tapping  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  in  17 — ,  and  was 

the  tutor  from  to .      He  married  tie  only  daughter 

of  President  Burr.  He  resided  at  Litchfield ;  was  eminent  as  a 
lawyer,  a  judge,  and  a  Christian.  His  law-school  was  in  great 
repute. 

*  MS.  Records  of  Suffolk  Presbyteiy. 
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MOSES  TUTTLE, 

The  son  of  John  Turtle,*  of  New  Haven,  was  bom  in  that 
town,  June  25,  1715,  and  is  said  to  have  folio wedf  the  sea  before 
graduating  at  Yale  in  1745.  In  1747,  he  was  ordained  the  first 
minister  in  Granville,  Massachusetts,  and  was  dismissed  in  1753. 
"He  was,"  says  Dr.  Cooley,  of  Granville,  "an  orthodox  and 
faithful  minister:   his  short  ministry  here  was  blessed  with  pros- 

gerity  and  peace."  In  1756,  he  was  a  member  of  the  New-Side 
resbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  was  then  employed  in  Kent  county, 
Delaware.  On  the  union,  he  was  joined  to  Lewes  Presbytery. 
In  November,  1763,  the  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and 
Distressed  Ministers  paid  him  twenty-five  pounds,  he  being  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  intending  to  return  to  the  place  whence  he  was 
driven  in  the  late  war.  Soon  after — ^in  1764 — he  belonged  to  New 
York  Presbytery,  and  withdrew  in  1769.  The  cause  which  im- 
pelled him,  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Blooming  Grove,  and  Mr.  Dorbe,  of 
rarsippany,  to  this  step,  about  the  same  time,  is  unknown. 

He  died  at  Southold,  Lon^  Island,  it  is  said,  in  April,  1771. 

He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  having  married, 
in  1746,  his  sister  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards, 
of  Windsor.  Dr.  Cooley  says,  "  The  good  man,  after  his  dismission 
from  Granville,  preached  in  various  places,  and  died  in  peace,  in  a 
good  old  age." 

His  daughter  Esther,  widow  of  Mr.  Amos  Cady,  of  Vernon, 
Connecticut,  was  living  there  in  October,  1851,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  in  the  possession  of  her  memory  and  other  faculties. 


JOHN  HARRIS 

Graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1753,  and,  soon  after,  October 
12,  was  examined  by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  with 
a  view  to  his  being  taken  on  trials.  Davies  speaks  of  him  as  a 
promising  candidate.  He  acquitted  himself  to  universal  satis- 
faction.    It  would  seem  that  he  had  resided  in  Virginia;   for 


♦  Communicated  by  N.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Hftrtford. 

t  Having  signed  the  letter  to  the  archbishop,  he  receiyes  a  notice  firom  the 
CoTenanting  Presbyterian,  in  his  letter  to  the  **  Corslng  Prophet." 
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Finley,*  writing  to  Bellamy  to  "  second  the  present  application  to 
Mr.  Edwards,**  says,  (August  1,  1751,)  "Our  presbytery  was 
providentially  sitting  when  Mr.  Harris  came  along  from  Virginia; 
and  we  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  to  signify  our  hearty  con- 
currence with  our  brethren  in  Virginia,  ^n  their  address  to  him," 
to  settle  in  the  Old  Dominion.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  pro- 
posals to  Edwards. 

In  1756,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Indian  River,  near  Lewes, 
Delaware,  and  resigned  in  1760.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  be 
was  sent,  by  the  synod,  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  ^^  those 
parts  of  South  Carolina  that  are  under  our  care."  In  1771,  the 
synod  ordered  him  to  supply  at  Hitchcock's  and  Cartridge  Greek, 
in  Anson  county.  North  Carolina,  for  three  months.  He  joined 
Grange  Presbytery  in  1774,  and  was  set  off,  with  five  others, 
in  1784,  to  form  oouth  Carolina  Presbytery. 


I' 


WILLIAM  RAMSEY, 

The  sonf  of  James  Ramsey,  a  pious  man,  from  Ireland,  was 
bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  youngest  brother, 
David,  born  in  1749,  was  a  physician  in  Charleston,  and  distin- 
guished as  an  author  as  well  as  for  his  worth.  William  Ramsey 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1754,  and,  while  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  unite  the  divided  con- 
regation  of  Fairfield,  in  Cohanzy,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 

Imer.  Dr.  Alison  J  furnished  their  messenger,  Mr.  Ogden,  with  a 
letter  to  President  Stiles,  to  assist  them  in  seeking  a  candidate,  both 
parties  being  anxious  to  come  harmoniously  together.  Ramsey 
went  to  Connecticut,  and  was  licensed  by  tne  Association  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Fairfield  county,  in  order  that  he  might  appear 
before  the  people  free  from  all  that  could  alienate  any  from  him. 
He  was  received  by  Abingdon  Presbytery,  May  11, 1756,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  at  Fairfield,  December  1, 1756. 

He  died  November  5,  1771,  aged  thirty-nine,  greatly  lamented. 
His  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer,  pronounced  a  glowing 
eulogy  on  his  piety,  talents,  and  excellence.     It  was  printed.§ 

He  lies  buried  in  "the  old  New  Englandtown**  graveyard,||  with 
this  inscription : — "  Beneath  this  stone  lie  interrea  the  remains  of 


*  Bellamy  papers.  f  Memoir  of  Dr.  David  Ramsey. 

t  Stiles  MSS.  ;  New  York  Historical  Society's  Library. 

y  Communicated  by  Dr.  John  Barron  Porter,  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 
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the  Rev.  William  Ramsey,  M. A.,  for  sixteen  years  a  faithful  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  place,  whose  superior  genius 
and  native  eloquence  shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  pulpit  as  to 
command  the  attention  and  gain  the  esteem  of  all  his  hearers.  In 
every  situation  of  life  he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  He  lived 
greatly  respected,  and  died  universally  lamented," 
He  married  Miss  Sarah  Sealy,  of  Gohanzy. 


HUGH  McADEN 

Was  bom'*'  in  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  ia 
1753.  Licensed  in  1755,  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  he  was  sent  at. 
once  on  a  mission  to  the  oouth.  Leaving  Kirkpatricks,  in  Not- 
tingham, June  3,  he  passed  to  Conecocheasue,  and,  crossing  the 
Potomac,  travelled  alons  the  Valley  of  Yirgmia.  It  was  a  season 
of  great  distress :  the  £*eadful  tokens  of  long-prevailing  drought 
met  his  eye  every  day ;  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  war  was 
changed  to  terror  by  the  news  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  he  met 
the  people  flying  from  Virginia,  for  security,  into  North  Carolina*. 
He  visited  the  new  settlers  in  South  Carolina,  on  Broad  River,. 
Tyger  River,  Waxhaw,  and  Catawba;  and,  returning,  was  invited 
to  divide  his  time  between  Cathy's  Creek  fThyatira)  and  Rocky 
River,  North  Carolina;  but  the  state  of  the  people,  not  united, 
lemons  themselves,  led  him  to  decline.  After  preaching  among  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  he  passed  three  Sabbaths  at  the  Welsh  Tracts 
i^nd  was  called  by  the  people  there,  and  at  Goshen.  He  was  or- 
dained, by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  in  1757,  and  probably  returned 
i^t  once  to  the  South.  In  May,  1759,  he  was  dismissed  to  accept 
the  calls,  which  had  then  been  in  his  hands  some  years.  Goshen 
being  the  Grove  congregation  in  Duplin  county,  and  the  Welsh 
Tract  being  on  Cape  Fear  River,  in  Hanover  county,  he  joined 
Hanover  Presbytery,  July  18,  1759,  and  in  March,  1768,  he  was 
settled  at  Hico,  Dan  River,  and  County  Line.  Subsequently  he 
served  the  congregations  of  Grier*8,  Red  House,  and  Pittsylvania. 
In  1770,  with  six  other  ministers,  he  was  set  off  to  form  Orangje 
Presbytery.  He  died  January  20, 1781,  two  days  after  the  British 
army  passed  by.  Systematic  in  study,  in  visitine,  in  examining, 
he  faithfully  fulfilled  bis  ministry,  and  left  behina  an  honourable 
memory. 

*  Dr.  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  is  printed  his  journal  of  his 
first  missionary  tour. 
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GEORGE  DUFFIELD 

Was  born  m  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1732,  and  gradnated  at 
Nassau  Hall  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1754 
to  1756.  He  was  ordained  by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  New- 
castle, in  March,  1756,  and  was  directed  by  the  synod,  in  the  next 
September,  to  the  several  vacancies  to  the  southward.  In  the 
spring  of  1757,  there  was  a  revival  of  religion  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
under  Mr.  Duffield.  He  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  synod  to  Hano- 
ver, in  Virginia ;  and  he  accepted  a  call  to  Carlisle  and  Big  Spring 
early  in  1759 ;  reluctantly,  and  with  uneasiness,  he  joined  Donegu 
Presbytery.  He  was  installed  the  third  Wednesday  of  September. 
In  April,  1768,  he  was  called  to  the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia; 
but  Gilbert  Tennent,  with  the  trustees,  opposed  the  call  being 
handed  to  him :  the  presbytery  transmitted  it  to  Donegal  Presby- 
tery, and  they  decided  not  to  present  it  to  him,  without  even  con- 
sulting his  congregations.  An  appeal  being  taken  by  the  Second 
Church,  the  synod  ordered  a  rehearing,  because  the  presbytery  had 
acted  without  suflScient  light.  The  matter  was  dropped,  but  was 
again  renewed  in  January,  1768,  a  joint  call  being  made  for  him  and 
Strain,  of  Slate  Ridge.  This  also  the  presbytery  declined  to  give 
him.     In  1765,  he  was  sent  to  Carolina. 

He  gave  up  Big  Spring,  and  was  installed,  November  14,  1769, 
at  Monaghan,  to  give  it  one-third  of  his  time.  Roan  presided,  and 
Cooper,  of  Middle  Spring,  preached.  The  First  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia,'*' having  taken  up  land  on  Society  Hill,  proposed  to  the 
Second  Congregation  to  join  with  them  in  erecting  a  house  of 
worship :  they  declined.  The  First  Church  proceeded  to  build,  and 
obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  united  committees  of 
the  First  and  Third  Churches.  The  Pine  Street  Church  presented 
a  call  to  Patrick  Alison :  he  accepted  it,  but  in  a  short  time  re- 
turned it.  Samuel  Eakin,  a  licentiate  of  Lewes  Presbytery,  was 
settled,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Ewing :  on  his  removal, 
Duffield  was  called;  in  1771,  the  session  objecting,  the  Second 
Philadelphia  Presbytery  declined  to  consent  to  its  being  prose- 
cuted. The  synod  gave  them  leave  by  a  large  majority,  but  the 
presbytery  refused  to  receive  Duffield  as  a  member.  The  synod, 
m  1773,  judged  that  he  had  good  cause  of  complaint,  and  declared 
him  to  be  the  minister  of  the  Third  Congregation,  and  ordered  that 
he  be  put  upon  the  list  of  the  aforesaid  presbytery.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  people,  they  were  set  oflf  to  the  First  Philadelphia 


*  MSS.  of  Samuel  Hazard,  Esq. 
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Presbytery,  and  the  elders  were  authorized  to  resiffn  if  they  could 
not  concur  in  the  settlement  of  the  minister  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  congregation. 

He  was  a  '''zealous  patriot,  ^'an  early,  decided,  and  uniform 
friend  of  his  country."  In  early  life,  he  was  remarkably  ani- 
mated in  his  public  addresses,  and  very  popular ;  his  manner  was 
always  warm  and  forcible ;  his  talent  of  touching  the  conscience 
and  seizing  the  heart  was  peculiar.  Abundant  m  labours,  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  planting  churches,  zeal  to  do  good  exposed  him 
to  the  disease  which  called  him  away. 

He  died  February  2,  1790.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Blair;  the  second,  of  Colonel  John  Armstrong. 


• « 


ABRAHAM   KETTLETASf 

Was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  December  26,  1782,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1752.  He  was  early  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  religion.  He  was  probably  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery, 
and  was  installed  at  Euzabethtown,  September  14, 1757.  His  stay 
was  short,  having  left  before  September  29,  1760.  In  the  next 
spring  he  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  New  York  Presbytery, 
and  earnestly  requested  the  synod  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties between  him  and  his  brethren.  The  presbytery  had  borne 
testimony  in  a  moderate  manner  against  what  they  disapproved  in 
a  brother  for  whom  they  had  a  very  high  esteem,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  suspend  or  exclude  him ;  and,  to  remove  all  misunderstand- 
ing, they  condescended,  at  the  request  of  the  synod's  committee,  to 
receive  him  as  though  no  censure  had  ever  passed  on  him.  The 
breach  was  not  healed,  and  he  withdrew  before  May,  1765. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Smith,  of  New 
York,  and  resided  at  Jamaica,  having  no  pastoral  charge.  Being 
familiar  with  the  three  languages  then  spoken  in  the  province,  ana 
an  eloquent  speaker,  he  often  preached  for  the  Dutch  and  French 
churches  as  well  as  fhe  Presbyterian. 

Entering  warmly  into  the  struggle  for  independence,  his  safety 
required  him  to  leave  Long  Island,  and,  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  sojourned  in  New  England.  He  was  elected,  in  1777,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  he  did  not  attend.     He  was  a  political  writer  of  note. 

He  died  September  80, 1798. 

Several  of  his  sermons  were  published. 

*  Dr.  Green,  at  his  funeraL  f  Dr.  Hodge  spells  his  name  **Eittleta8." 
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JOHN  MARTIN 

Studied  with  Davies,  was  taken  on  trials  by  Hanover  Presby- 
tery, March  18, 1756,  and  was  licensed  August  25.  He  was  widely 
employed  in  supplying  vacancies,  and  was  called  to  Albemarle, 
April  27,  1757, 

The  New  England  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  resolved 
to  support  a  missionary  to  the  Cherokee  upper  towns,  if  the  Scot- 
tish Society  would  do  the  same.  Martin  was  ordained,  June  9, 
1757,  being  the  first  minister  of  our  church  ordained  in  Virginia. 
Davies  preached  from  1  Timothy  iii.  1.  Martin  engaged  in  the 
Indian  mission,  January  25,  1758:  the  prospects  were  at  first 
cheering,  but,  the  Cherokees  having  joined  the  French  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  He  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  and  is  mentioned  in  1770  as  subscribing  for  seven 
sets  of  the  two  additional  volumes  of  Davies's  sermons,  published 
in  London. 


EBENEZER  PRIME 

Was  born*  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  July  21,  1700,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1718.  He  was  ordained  by  a  council,  as  colleague 
to  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones,  at  Huntingdon,  Long  Island,  June  5, 
1723.  "A  diligent  student,  extremely  exact  and  systematic,  he 
kept  a  register  of  the  texts,  places,  and  times  of  preaching,  with- 
out a  single  omission,  for  more  than  fifty  years.**  In  the  Great 
Awakening,  his  labours  were  much  blessed;  "the  power  of  God 
was  marvellous.**     Convictions  of  long  continuance  then  issued  in 

J'oy  and  peace.  There  was  a  great  and  general  awakeningf  at 
luntingdon  in  1748,  and  it  was  still  prospering  in  the  next  year. 
This  was  immediately  after  the  formation  of  *Sufi"olk  Presbytery : 
so  \f  isely  and  so  prayerfully  did  they  seek  to  stay  the  progress  of 
disorder,  and  so  graciously  did  the  Lord  smile  on  their  attempt  to 
build  up  the  broken  churches. 

In  the  summer  of  1758,  he  expressed  to  the  presbytery  his 
doubts  of  the  Scripture  warrant  for  licensing  probationers  for  the 
ministry,  it  being  his  judgment  that   investiture  with  the  office 

I  -  -  I  I ■—       I  K^m 

*  Dr.  Prime's  History  of  Long  Island.  f  BaeU,  in  Edwards's  Life. 
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of  the  gospel  ministry  was  necessary  before  one  could  preach; 
"  preaching  being  oflBce-work,  to  be  performed  not  without,  but  in 
consequence  of,  solemn  ordination."  His  brethren  yielded  so  far 
as  to  ordain  in  every  instance  where  the  candidate^  professed  that 
they  could  not  in  conscience  receive  license.  Such  a  course  con- 
flicting with  all  Presbyterian  usage  and  with  the  order  of  the  synod 
in  1764,  he  opened  his  views  to  the  synod  in  1771,  and  they,  not 
being  convinced  of  their  soundness,  could  not  repeal  the  act,  yet,^ 
having  full  confidence  that  he  would  never  consent  to  ordination  in 
any  case  except  after  making  the  necessary  trials,  left  him  ta 
pursue  his  own  course.  The  year  1763  was  a  year  of  disquiet 
at  Huntingdon,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  such 
junctures,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  adminis^ 
tered  for  twelve  months.  Happily,  in  May,  1764,  "  the  greatest 
part'*'  of  the  people  seemed  solemn  and  thoughtful,  not  a  few 
wounded  deeply,  and  groaning  under  burdens  insupportable ;  some 
under  shuddering  horror  and  fearful  apprehensions  of  Divine  wrath. 
God's  glorious  work  of  grace  goes  on  here;*'  and,  in  September,  he 
said,  ^^  God  has  poured  out  his  Spirit  in  a  surprising  manner  upon 
this  people." 

The  disquiet  was  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  people  to  settle  a 
colleague,  and  KirkpatricK,  of  Amwell,  was  their  choice :  they  had 
leave  from  the  presbytery  to  prosecute  the  call,  October  25, 1768, 
but  he  could  not  be  obtained.  Prime  refused  to  have  a  licentiate 
occupy  the  pulpit  as  a  candidate  for  settlement ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1764,  the  presbytery,  having  heard  both  sides,  decided  that 
when  the  congregation  resolved  to  admit  a  licentiate  to  preach  to 
them,  the  pastoral  relation  should  be,  ipso  factOy  dissolved.  Soon 
after,  George  Gilmour,  a  licentiate  of  the  Eastern  Association  of 
Fairfield,  who  had  previously  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Blandford,  Massachusetts,  was  invited  in  an  irregular 
manner,  and  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  in  the  town,  and 
of  the  presbytery.  In  December,  1765,  they  asked  leave  to  hear 
John  Close,  a  licentiate  of  Dutchess  Presbytery :  he  was  soon  called^ 
but  was  not  ordained  till  October  80,  1766,  and  his  short  stay  waa 
full  of  trouble.  Many  felt  that  the  pastoral  relation  had  been 
rudely  rent,  so  that,  although  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  op- 
posed Close's  removal,  he  resigned,  and  was  dismissed  April  4, 177o. 
They  then  called  Matthias  Burnet,  also  a  licentiate ;  but  he  declined ; 
and,  in  March,  1775,  they  sought  for  Ebenezer  Bradford,  also  not 
ordained ;  but,  after  much  hesitation,  he  also  refused.  In  the  war, 
Huntingdon  was  held  by  the  British,  and  much  wanton  and  malig- 
nant injury  was  done  to  the  dwelling,  library,  and  other  property 
of  the  aged,  patriotic  minister.     He  died  in  the  fall  of  1779. 

*  Prime :  in  Baell's  acoount  of  the  reriTal  of  1764. 
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JOHN   MALTBY 

Was  the  son*  of  Captain  William  Maltby,  of  New  Haven.  Hia 
mother  was  a  sister  of  James  Davenport,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Bev.  Abraham  Pierson,  first  minister  of  Newark.  Being  early  left 
a  widow,  she  married  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon 
Crank,  Connecticut,  the  founder  of  Dartmouth  College.  She  was 
ft  woman  of  ^eat  worth,  and  died  while  her  son  was  in  college. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1747,  and  was  a  tutor  in  Nassau  Hall 
from  1749  to  '52.  Probably  he  studied  divinity  with  Burr.  Ap- 
plication being  made  by  the  people  of  Bermuda  to  Pemberton,t  he 
applied  to  Bellamy  and  Wheelock  to  point  out  a  suitable  person. 
Maltby  was  ordained  by  New  York  Presbytery,  in  1758  or  '54,  and 
was  for  a  number  of  years  the  much-loved  pastor  of  the  church  on 
that  island.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Fowle  gathered  i  flock  there  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Smith,  subse- 
quently minister  of  Cairhoy  and  Charleston.  Maltby  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  James  Muir,  afterwards  of  Alexandria,  Virginia; 
after  whom  they  had  Enoch  Mattson.  Li  1770,  Maltby  was  dis- 
missed to  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  and  is  said  to  have  laboured 
in  Charleston ;  but,  his  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  died  there  in  1771. 


HENRY  PATILLO, 

A  NATIVE  of  Scotland,^  was  in  a  counting-house,  in  Virginia, 
and,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Thomson,  was  on  his  way 
to  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  study  for  the  ministry,  when  he 
met  Davies  at  Roanoke.  This  was  in  1751.  He  went  with  him 
to  his  house,  and  pursued  a  course  of  instruction  under  his  care, 
and  was  licensed,  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  September  29,  1757, 
"agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."     He  had 

Sent  some  time  in  teaching,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Anderson, 
e  "  desired  to  do  good,"  and  was  sent  to  Hico,  (Dismal  Swamp,) 
Albemarle,  Orange,  and  Cumberland.  He  was  called  to  the 
churches  of  Willis  Creek,  Byrd,  and  Buck  Island,  and  was  or- 


*  History  of  the  Davenport  family,  by  A.  B.  Dayenport. 

f  Bellamy  papers. 

X  Dr.  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina. 
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dained  July  13,  1768.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  Octo* 
ber,  1762,  and  spent  two  years  in  Cnmberland,  Harris  Greek,  and 
Deep  Creek,  He  then  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  was  in- 
stalled, October  2,  1765,  at  Hawfields,  Eno,  and  Little  River. 
He  was  a  delegate,  in  1775,  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  In  1780, 
he  became  the  minister  of  Grassy  Creek  and  Nutbush  congrega-^ 
tions,  largely  made  up  of  converts  under  the  ministry  of  Daviesi 
They  gave  him  three  hundred  acres  in  fee,  on  condition  of  his 
staying  with  them  for  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Orange  Presbytery,  and 
presided  at  the  organization  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas. 

He  published  a  small  volume,'*'  containing,  among  other  things, 
his  letter,  "On  Predestination,**  to  Francis  Asbury,  dated  Gran- 
ville, June  14,  1787,  and  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  admitting  to 
the  Lord's  table  persons  holding  Arminian  sentiments :  on  one  oc- 
casion, six  or  eight  Methodist  preachers,  and  a  number  of  their 
people,  after  due  notice,  received  the  sacrament  at  his  hands. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  life,t  he  was  stripped  of  his  property, 
and  reduced  to  want,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  son  in  busi- 
ness, for  whom  he  had  been  an  indorser.  He  and  his  aged  wife 
are  said  to  have  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  by 
their  submission  and  patience  under  this  trial. 

He  died  in  Dinwiddle  county,  Virginia,  in  1801,  aged  seventy- 
five. 

To  originality  of  genius  and  superior  powers  he  added  piety, 
public  spirit,  and  faithfulness  in  his  ministry.  Like  his  teacher 
and  model,  Samuel  Davies,  he  paid  much  attention  to  the  coloured 
people,  and  was  successful  in  doing  much  good  among  them* 
"  Of  the  religious  negroes  in  my  congregation,  some  are  intrusted 
with  a  kind  of  eldership,  so  as  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  others : 
any  thing  wrong  seldom  happens.'*  After  the  Revolution,  he 
lamented  that  the  supply  of  good  books  from  abroad  ceased,  and 
that  he  had  none  to  give  away  to  the  servants. 

Several  instances  of  unworthy  men  from  abroad  coming  to  the 
South,  and  occasioning  trouble,  with  disgrace  to  the  ministry,  led 
him  to  write  to  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  not  to  admit  any 
foreign  ministers  to  labour  in  their  bounds,  counting  it  better  to 
have  laymen  discharge  the  sacred  function,  or  even  leave  the 
churches  entirely  vacant.  He  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  revival  under 
John  B.  Smith,  in  Virginia,  and  welcomed  the  young  men  who, 
under  his  influence,  entered  the  ministry. 

Patillo  had  "often  thought  that  the  popular  Congregational 
form,  joined  to  the  Presbyterian  judicatures  as   a  last  resort, 

*  In  the  poasesBion  of  Rot.  A.  B.  Cross. 

f  Connecticat  Evangelical  Magazine.  ' 
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would  form  the  most  perfect  model  or  church  government  that 
the  state  of  things  on  earth  admits  of/'  The  errors  which  after- 
wards carried  away  Barton  W.  Stone  and  the  New  Lights  in  one 
direction,  and  Thomas  B.  Creaghead  in  another,  received  counte- 
liance,  in  some  measure,  from  Patillo.  He  was  inclined  to  assume 
the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  and  the  peccability 
(^  his  human  nature. 


WILLIAM  RICHARDSON 

•  Was  bom  in  Egremont,  near  White  Hnven,  in  England,  and, 
coming  to  America,  became  a  resident  in  the  family  of  Samuel 
Davies,  and  studied  with  him.  Davies  speaks'*'  of  him  to  his  cor- 
respondents in  Scotland  as  though  he  were  known  to  them:  he 
was  then  under  his  roof,  and  would  assist  him  in  distributing 
among  the  negroes  the  books  sent  out  by  the  Glasgow  Society. 
He  was  taken  on  trials,  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  June  9,  1757, 
and  was  licensed  in  the  next  January,  and  was  ordained,  July  IS, 
1758,  in  Cumberland  county,  as  a  miasdonaryf  to  the  Cherokee 
towns  in  North  Carolina.  Davies  preached,  on  the  occasion,  on 
the  love  of  souls  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  sacred  office. 
Todd  gave  the  charge.  The  Indians  taking  up  arms,  the  mission 
was  abandoned  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  War.  In 
1761,  he  connected  himself  with  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery; 
and,  in  1763,  he  was  the  minister  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement. 
Having  no  children,  he  adopted  his  nephew,  William  R.  ^ayie,t  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolution,  Governor  of  S^iSn* Caro- 
lina, and  minister  to  France  in  1799.  Governor  Davie  died  m^ 
1820,  aged  sixty-three.         ^"Wv  tUuT   \>5«h^w  r^-^^  ^va«    M>^ 


t 


*  Gillies.        f  Brown's  History  of  Bfissions.        %  National  Portrait  Gallery.      ^ 
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Name.  Country.  Date  of  Birth.    Ordination.        Death.  paoi 

Francis  Makemie Ireland 1680 1708 297 

Samuel  Dayis Lreland? 1705 1725 810 

John  Wilson 1702 1712 ail 

Jedediah  Andrews Massachusetts 1674 1698 1746 812 

Nathanael  Taylor Scotland * 1690 1710 818 

George  McNish Ireland 1705 1770 818 

John  Hampton Scotland? 1706 1720? 822 

John  Boyd Scotland 1706 828 

Joseph  Smith Massachusetts 1708 1786 828 

John  Henry Ireland 1710 1717 826 

James  Anderson Scotland 1678 1709 1786 826 

Kathanael  Wade Massachusetts 1708 888 

Joseph  Morgan Connecticut 1674 1700 886 

Paulus  Van  Vleck HoUand 1710 888 

George  Gillespie Scotland 1688 1718 1760 889 

John  Mackey 841 

Thomas  Bratton 1712 1712. 843 

Bobert  Lawson Scotland 1718 1718 842 

Daniel  McGUl Scotland 1718 1724 848 

Howell  PoweU Wales 1714 1717 846 

Malachi  Jones Wales 1714 1729 846 

Robert  Wotherspoon Scotland 1714 1718 847 

Darid  Evans Wales 1714 1748 847 

JohnBradner Scotland 1715 1788 861 

Hugh  Conn Ireland 1685 1715 1752 851 

Eobert  Orr Ireland? 1715 868 

Samuel  Pumry »... Massachusetts 1687 1715 1744 868 

John  Thomson Ireland 1717 866 

John  Pierson New  England 1689 1717 1770 867 

Jonathan  Dickinson Massachusetts 1688 1717 1747 858 

Samuel  Gelston Ireland 1692 1717 1782 861 

George  PhiUips Massachusetts 1644 1702 1789 868 

Henry  Hook Ireland 1718 1741 868 

Joseph  Lamb Connecticut? 1717 1749 864 

William  Tennent Ireland...^.... 1678 1718 1746 864 
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Name.  Oonntry.  Date  of  Birth.    Ordination.         Death.  paoi 

Samuel  Young IreUnd 1718 1721 867 

Bobert  Cross Ireland 1689 1719 1766 867 

John  Clement Ghreat  Britain. 1719 871 

William  Steward Great  Britain 1719 1784 871 

Joseph  Webb Connecticut 1720 1741 872 

John  Orme England 1720 1758 872 

Moses  Dickinson Massachusetto 1695 1722 1778 873 

Thomas  Evans Wales 1728 1748 874 

Alexander  Hutcheson Ireland? 1728 1766 875 

Robert  Laing Scotland? 1722 877 

John  Walton Connecticut 1721 1768? 877 

WUUam  McMillan. 1724 879 

Thomas  Creaghead IreUnd 1724 1739 381 

Joaeph  Houston Ireland 1698 1724 1741 883 

Adam  Boyd 1692 1724 1768 884 

NoyesParris Massachusetts 1692 1724 886 

Nathanael  Hubbell Massachusetts 1727 1745 886 

GUbert  Tennent. Ireland 1708 1726 1754 887 

Archibald  McCook. Ireland 1727 1727 897 

Bbenexer  Pemberton. Massachusetts 1704 1727 1779 897 

Daniel  Elmer. Connecticut 1690 1728 1755 408 

Hugh  Steyenson Ireland 1729 1744 404 

John  Wilson Ireland 1667 1729 1788 405 

Ebenexer  Gould. New  England 1727 1778 406 

Eleaxer  Wales Massachusetts 1657 1780... 1749 406 

Bichard  Treat. Connecticut 1708 1781 1778 407 

Eobert  Cathcart Ireland 1780 1754 409 

WiUiamOrr Ireland 1780 1755 410 

WUliam  Bertram Ireland 1674 1782 1746 411 

JohnOross Scotland 1782 418 

Benjamin  Campbell Ireland 1738 1785 414 

John  Nutman New  Jersey 1708 1730... ......  1751 415 

Samuel  Hemphill Ireland 1734 416 

Andrew  Archbold 1735 420 

John  Tennent Ireland 1707 1730 1782 421 

WUliam  Tennent Ireland 1706 1738 1777 422 

Samuel  Blair Ireland 1712 1734 1751 426 

James  Martin Ireland 1734 1748 481 

Robert  Jamison Ireland 1784 1744 481 

Isaac  Chalker Connecticut 1784 ►  1765 482 

Simon  Horton Massachusetts 1711 1784 482 

Hugh  Carlisle Ireland? 1785 488 

Alexander  Craighead Pennsylvania? 1786 1766 484 

John  Paul Ireland 1786 1789 488 

Patrick  Glascow 1786 1758 488 

Samuel  Black *,... Ireland 1785 1770 488 

Francis  Alison Ireland 1705 1787 1779 440 

David  Cowell Massachusetts 1704 1786 1760 448 

Charles  Tennent Ireland 1711 1787 1771 446 
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AtfOD  Burr. Cuncoctiout 17J6 „1787 1767 «T 

W»lter  Wilmot  ...LoBg  Island      ....1708 17S8 17M ...«8 

Darid  Aleiiuulcr         trelimd 1T38 468 

JohiiEldar.  Scntland  ...  736 1792 464 

D»ridSanckey  treland 1780 467 

ailoB  Looiurd.  ....MBBsuchuKtta 1788 1764 468 

Sunnel  Citvin IrelBud...  1701 1789..  IJ&O 469 
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RESOLUTIONS 


or 


SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES. 


The  well-known  ability  of  the  author  prompted  the  adoption,  by 
several  of  the  synods,  and  many  of  the  presbyteries,  of  resolutions 
encouraging  the  extensive  circulation  of  this  History,  and  we  publish  all 
we  have  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  by  the 

SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Wliereas,  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Rev.  Biohard  Webster  left,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  manuscript  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  America, — a 
work  fall  of  antiquarian  research  and  facts  of  great  yalue  to  all  Presbyterians,— 
and  that  the  intrinsic  valae  of  the  work,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  family 
of  the  author  are  interested  in  its  sale,  renders  its  extensive  circulation  desirable : 
Therefore — 

Retolved,  That  this  synod  cordially  and  earnestly  recommend  this  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (about  to  be  published)  to  the  ministers  and  churches 
under  our  care,  and  likewise  express  the  hope  that  suitable  effort  will  be  used  to 
secure  the  sale  of  as  large  a  number  of  copies  as  possible  within  the  bounds  of  the 
synod. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  respectfiilly  suggest  to  our  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication the  propriety  of  placing  the  work  in  hands  of  their  colporteurs,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  general  circulation  among  all  our  churches. 

B.  K.  BoDOiRS, 

8taUd  CUrk, 

The  following  was  also  adopted  unanimously  by  the 

SYNOD  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

Whereas,  The  late   Rev.  Bichard  Webster  left  for  publication  a  manuscript 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,—^  work  of  deep  research  and 
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of  great  Talue  to  all  Presbyterians,— and  the  family  of  the  author  are  interested 
in  its  sale,  its  extensive  circulation  is  desirable :    Therefore, 

Retolved,  That  this  synod  cordially  recommend  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  ministers  and  churches  under  our  care,  and  earnestly  request  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  sale  of  as  lai:g|d  a  number  of  copies  as 
possible. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  suggest  to  our  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  the 
propriety  of  placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  their  colporteurs,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  more  general  circulation  among  all  the  members  of  our  church. 

8.  M.  Ardkews, 

8t4ited  Clerk, 

Also,  the  following  presbyteries : — 

PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Ruolted,  That  this  presbytery  cordially  approve  of  the  publication  of  th« 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Webeter,  belieriiif; 
that  the  well-known  industry  and  habits  of  patient  investigation  which  he  for  so 
many  years  gave  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Presbyterian 
diurohes  in  this  country  will  make  it  all  that  might  be  expected. 

Seiolved,  That  the  work  be  recommended'to  the  patronage  of  all  thd  ohurohes 

Under  our  care. 

A.  D.  Whitb, 

StaUd  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY    OF  FORT  WAYNE. 

Resolved,    That  we  heartily  commend  the  work  to  the  churches   under  our 

care,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  as  worthy  of  their  confidence,  entitled  to  their 

patronage,  and  adapted  to  their  profit. 

Wilson  M.  Donaij>bon, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  DONEGAL. 

Resolved,  That  the  presbytery  have  learned  with  great  pleasure  of  the  pro- 
posed publication  of  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Webster ;  and,  in  view  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  work,  especially 
from  so  competent  a  source,  as  weU  as  the  relation  which  the  enterprise  bears  to 
the  family  of  the  lamented  deceased,  would  cordially  recommend  the  forthcoming 
volume  to  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  our  several  congregations. 

John  Farquhar, 

Stated  Clerk, 
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P&ESBTTEBT  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  to  the  churches  nnder  our  care,  and  to 
the  community  at  large,  the  forthcoming  History  of  the  Presbyteriui  Church  in 
America,  by  the  late  Rot.  Richard  Webster,  and  that  we  esteem  it  our  priYilege 
to  give  it  the  widest  droulation  pottiblo  within  our  bounds. 

T.  MoCaulbt, 

SiaUd  Clerk. 

PRBSBTIERY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  work  promises  to  be  a  standard  Yolume  of 
great  value  to  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  as  the  family  of  the  self-denying 
and  laborious  author  have  an  interest  in  its  sale,  we  recommend  that  the  members 
of  this  presbytery  make  special  efforts  in  procuring  subscribers  for  it 

T.  L.  MoBbtds, 

StaUd  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  BEDFORD. 

Resolved,   That  the  members  of  presbytery  be  requested  to  act  as  agents  in 

their  respective  charges,  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the  new  work  about  to  bo 

published,  entitled  «  The  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,'*  by  the  late  Rer. 

Richard  Webster. 

William  Pattibsov, 

SiaUd  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CARLISLE. 

Resolved,  That  presbytery  recommend  to  the  pastors  and  sessions  under  its 
care,  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  of  the  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  the  late  Rer.  Richard  Webster. 

Jambs  F.  Ebhnbdt, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

The  Stated  Clerk  read  a  circular,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  a  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Webster:  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  presbjrtery  do  hereby  earnestly  recommend  this  forthcoming 
work  to  the  patronage  of  the  congregations  under  its  care. 

RoBEBT  P.  Dubois, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  GREENBRIER. 

Presbytery,  haying  learned  that  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  expects  to 
publish  a  work  on  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country,  do 
hereby  expreos  their  gratifiMtion  at  tho  prospect  of  the  pobUcation  of  the  work 
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prepared  bj  the  late  Bey.  Biehard  Webster,  and  reoommend  it  to  the  miiuBten 

and  ohurohes  under  our  care. 

S.  H.  Brown, 

StaUd  Clerk. 

PRBSBTTBBT  OF  NOBTHUlfBBBLAKD. 

Ruolvedy  That  presbyterj  would  earnestly  commend  the  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  the  Bot.  Biohard  Webster,  deceased,  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  the  officers  and  members  of  onr  churches ;  and  the  ministers  of  pres- 
bytery are  requested  to  publish  this  resolution  from  their  pulpits. 

Ielaq  Gbsir, 

Stated  CUrlu 

PBBSBTTBBT  OF  MAUBT. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  and  earnestly  recommend  the  History  of  the  Pree- 

byterian  Church  in  America,  by  the  Boy.  Biehard  Webster,  to  the  members  of  all 

our  churches,  and  to  all  others. 

J.  Stbfhinson  Frisbbok, 

Stated  Clerk, 

PBESBTTEBY  OF  BABITAN. 

The  Stated  Clerk  laid  before  presbytery  a  communication  from  Mr.  Joseph  IL 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  relation  to  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
the  late  Rot.  Richard  Webster,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  which  he  is  about  to  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  author :  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved^  That  this  presbytery  highly  approve  of  this  enterprise,  and  cordially 
recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  our  churches,  and,  ftirthermore,  request  our 
pastors  and  ruling  elders  to  use  their  endeaTOurs  to  obtain  subscribers  to  the 
work  in  thoir  respective  congregations. 

A  true  extract :  P  0.  Stcddifobd, 

StaUd  Clerk, 

PRESBYTERY  OP  CHEROKEE. 

Resolved,  That  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rev.  Biehard 
Webster, — now  in  course  of  publication  by  Joseph  M.  Wilson, — be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  all  the  churches  and  members  under  our  care. 

John  F.  Lannrau, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  ERIE. 

A  letter  having  been  read — from  J.  M.  Wilson,  publisher — relative  to  the 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev.  Biehard  Webster,  deceased,  it  was 
Resolved^   That  this  presbytery  do  cordially  recommend  said  history  to  the 
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fayonrable  notice  of  ministers  and  members  of  churches  throughout  our  bounds, 
as  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  all 
lovers  of  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  and  also  to  their 
acceptance,  in  view  of  the  benevolent  objects  designed  by  its'  publication,  as  well 
as  of  its  intrinsic  excellency. 
Extract  from  Minutes  of  Presbytery  of  Erie,  January  7,  1857. 

S.  J.  M.  Eaton, 

StaUd  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CENTRAL  MISSISSIPPI. 

Resolvedf  That  this  presbytery  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  publication  of  tho 
above-named  History,  and  would  earnestly  recommend  to  our  ministers,  elders, 
and  members  to  subscribe  for  the  same,  and  send  their  names  and  subscriptiona  to 
Mr.  J  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  the  publisher. 

James  S.  Montgombrt, 

Stated  Clerk, 

PRESBYTERY  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Retolved,  That  this  presbytery  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  circulation  of  this 

work,  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  the  members  of  the  church  within  their 

bounds ;  and,  further,  express  the  hope  that  each  member  of  the  presbytery,  and 

the  elders  of  our  churches,  will  exert  themselves  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and 

forward  the  same  to  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  27  South  Tenth  Street,  below  Chestnut, 

Philadelphia. 

R.  Pricb, 

Stated  Clerk, 

PRESBYTERY   OF  PALMYRA. 

Wkereasj  We  have  learned  that  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  to 
publish  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Webster : 
Therefore— 

Seeolvedf  That  we  recommend  to  all  our  ministers  and  elders  to  procure  the 
work,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  fiuftilies  of  our  churches  so  far  as  practicable. 

A.    P.    FOBMAN, 

Stated  Clerk, 

PRESBYTERY   OF  LOUISUNA. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Presbytery  be  requested  to  present  the 

claims  of  Webster's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  churches  under 

their  care,  secure  subscribers  for  it,  and  forward  the  same  to  Joseph  M.  Wilson, 

publisher,  Philadelphia. 

John  A.  Smtlib, 

Stated  Clerk, 
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PBESBTTERT  OF   STEUBENYILLB. 

Me$olp^  That  the  History  of  the  PretbTterian  Church,  by  the  late  Ber.  Riehird 
Webster, — now  in  the  coarse  of  publication  by  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Phila- 
delphia,— will,  no  donbt,  be  both  inslziiotiTe  and  interesting,  it  be  reeommended 
to  as  many  of  the  members  as  may  find  it  oonYenient  to  subscribe  for  the  same, 
especially  as  it  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Webster. 

JOHH  B.   A02VSW, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PBB8BTTSBY  OF  TUBOALOOSA. 

Resolved,  That  Presbytery  eamesfly  reeommend  to  the  pastors  and  members  of 
the  churches  under  our  care  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Ber. 
Biohard  Webster,  now  in  course  of  publication,  as,  from  the  well-known  reputa- 
tion of  the  author,  it  will  be  a  Tolume  of  great  interest  and  value. 

C.  A.  Suldcan, 

StaUd  Clerk. 

PBE8BYTEBT  OF  HUNTINOBON. 

Resolved,  That  pastors  be  requested  to  interest  themselYes  in  the  drculation  of 
Webster's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

BOBIBT  HaMXILL, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTEBY  OP  CONCOBD. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  to  publish  a  History 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  prepared  by  tlfe  late  Bev.  Bichard  Webster;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  presbytery  would  cordially  recommend  to  all  our  ministers 

and  members  of  our  churches  to  supply  themselves  with  the  work. 

B.  H.  Lattsrtt, 

Stated  Clerk. 

SECOND  PRESBYTEBY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  at  Brides- 
burg,  October  8,  1866:— 

<*  Presbytery  earnestly  recommended  to  all  its  members,  ministers,  and  elders,  to 
take  such  action  in  their  respective  congregations  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  best 
secure  a  wide  circulation  of  the  Church  History  prepared  by  the  late  Bev.  B.  Web- 
ster, and  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia." 

A  true  extract  Jacob  Bilyills, 

Stated  Clerk, 


PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Exeoutiyi  CoMBnTTES  or  thb  Presbyte- 
rian Historical  Society,  held  on  August  5th,  1856,  the  undersigned 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  In  reference  to  the  plans  and 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  append  it  to  the  Bey.  Richard  Webster's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  conformity  with  this  resolution, 
the  following  statement  is  respectftdly  presented  to  the  public: — 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  was  organized  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  May, 
1852.  At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  in  May,  1854,  some  amendments  were  made  in  the  Constitution, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  branches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  These  amendments  were  more  definitely  incorporated 
into  the  Constitution  at  the  anniversaxy  meeting  helu  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1856.  The  Revised  Constitution  will  be  found 
annexed  to  this  statement. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  aims  at  accomplishing  the  follow- 
ing objects : — 

I.  To  collect  the  97ia/ma2»— manuscript,  published,  or  traditionary^ 
wbich  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

II.  To  preserve  theu  materuds  safe  from  danger,  and  accessible  to 
all,  at  a  location  convenient  for  general  reference. 

III.  To  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  history  thus  collected  and  pre- 
served.   This  will  be  done,  in  part,  by  the  circulation  of  an  Annual 
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Beporl  and  Address ;  by  public  meetlDgs^  held  from  time  to  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Churcb,  at  which  papers  on  historical  subjects  may  be 
read  and  discussed ;  and  by  the  publication  of  such  of  the  writings  of  the 
Presbyterian  fathers^  and  of  other  historical  memorials,  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  MODS  in  which  co-operation  can  be  efficiently  and  successfully 
exerted  may  be  in  the  following,  among  other  forms  which  may  suggest 
themselves  to  your  independent  reflections : — 

1.  By  every  presbytery,  in  all  the  churches  represented  in  the  So- 
ciety, taking  measures  to  induce  each  minister  to  write,  without  delay, 
the  history  of  the  church  or  churches  which  he  serves, — the  whole  col- 
lection to  be  arranged  in  historical  order,  and  prefaced  by  a  general 
history  of  the  presbytery,  by  some  person  or  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  the  latter  committee  also  to  secure  the  hbtoiy  of  vacant 
churches. 

The  following  points  in  the  history  of  the  churches  are  of  special  im- 
portance,— viz. :  the  circumstances  of  their  organization;  the  names  of  all 
their  ministers  and  elders ;  number  of  communicants  at  different  periods; 
revivals;  donations  to  benevolent  objects;  candidates  for  the  ministry; 
foreign  missionaries;  schools  for  education  of  children,  &c., — ^in  short,  all 
the  details  of  the  religious  or  secular  history  likely  to  be  interesting. 

2.  The  presbytery  may  do  a  very  important  historical  service  by  ob- 
taining a  biographical  sketch  of  every  minister  in  their  body  who  departs 
this  life;  and  also  of  ciders,  or  prominent  laymen,  as  may  seem  desirable. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  our  deceased  ministers,  in  particular,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  elucidating  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  following  points 
are  of  special  biographical  interest : — Age  and  place  of  birth ;  whether 
of  pious  parents ;  at  what  college  and  seminary  educated ;  circumstances 
of  conversion;  when  licensed  and  ordained;  his  various  fields  of  labour; 
incidents  and  characteristics  of  his  ministry  or  public  life;  name  of  wife 
and  of  children ;  publications ;  circumstances  and  date  of  death,  &c. 

8.  In  the  third  place,  the  presbytery  is  requested  to  co-operate  in 
obtaining,  for  present  use,  a  complete  list  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  from  the  beginning,  with  tJ^e  dates  of  their  ordina' 
tion,  and  their  names  written  out  in  fully  with  the  name  of  the  ordaining 
presbf/tert/.  This  can  be  done : — 1st.  By  each  minister  giving  his  own 
name,  with  date  of  ordination  and  the  ordaining  presbytery,  to  some 
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one  who  will  transmit  the  whole  list  of  the  presbytery  to  the  Society. 
2d.  By  each  presbytery  authorizing  some  person,  who  may  yolanteer  to 
do  the  work,  to  transcribe  from  the  records  of  presbytery  the  names  and 
dates  of  all  the  ordinations  from  the  organization  of  the  presbytery.  By 
these  means  immediate  information  can  be  obtained,  on  the  points  in 
question,  which  is  an  object  of  great  interest,  as  records  may  be  destroyed^ 
deaths  may  ensue,  and  other  providential  hinderances  may  occur. 

4.  It  is  extremely  desirable  for  every  minister  to  transmit  to  the  So- 
ciety a  copy  of  CYcry  published  sermon,  or  other  religious  and  literary 
production  of  his  pen ;  and  also  to  send  a  manuscript  sermon,  to  be 
deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Society  as  a  memorial  connected  with 
the  current  history  of  the  Church, — which  will,  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
possess  increasing  interest  to  Presbyterians  generally,  as  well  as  to  those 
specially  concerned  in  such  collections. 

5.  Each  minister^  elder,  and  m,evfiber  of  the  coi|gregation  may  co- 
operate by  collecting  and  transmitting  old  sermons,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, magazines,  letters,  books,  manuscripts,  portraits,  or  any  relics  of 
the  olden  time,  which  throw  light  upon  our  annals.  A  copy  of  all  the 
new  Presbyterian  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  is  also  desired, — ^it 
being  the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  publish  annually  an  historical  account 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  collect  all 
the  publications — ^past,  present,  or  future — ^which  illustrate  its  lite- 
rature. 

Having  thus  frankly  stated  the  objects  of  the  Institution  and  the 
reliances  for  prosecuting  them,  the  co-operation  of  every  presbytery  and 
of  all  the  members  of  our  oongregations  is  respectfully  solicited,  in  the 
modes  and  forms  suggested,  or  in  whatever  way  may  best  suit  their  con- 
venience. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  work  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  dili- 
gence is  before  the  Church.  Much  historical  research,  literary  labour, 
patient  toil,  and  miscellaneous  drudgery,  must  be  endured  for  histoTy's 
and  the  Church's  sake.  Considerable  expense  will  also  be  involved  in 
carrying  into  execution  plans  for  cultivating  a  field  so  extensive,  and  so 
long  left  a  comparatively-neglected  waste.  The  Society  will  endeavour 
to  meet  honourably  all  necessary  and  reasonable  claims  for  remuneration ; 
but  they  know  too  well  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  not  to  suppose  that,  in  a  work  like  this,  much  service  will  be 
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Bpontaneooslj  and  gratefully  rendered.  Historj  presents  interesting  and 
important  topics  of  investigation ;  and  the  particular  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  its  different  branches,  has  materiab  of  doctrinal, 
ecclesiastical,  literary,  evangelistic,  and  political  value,  which  inyite  Uie 
firee  and  full  investigations  of  her  most  devoted  and  ablest  sons. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
I  G.  Van  Bbnsssiaer, 

Chairman  0/  ExeaUioe  Committee, 
Philadelphia,  March,  1857. 

P.S.  —  In  this  connection,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  append  the 
CHARTER  of  the  Presbyterian  HistorigaI.  Society,  which  has 
just  passed  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Society  will  be  found  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representative$ 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  mety  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same,  That  David  Elliott,  William  M. 
Engles,  W.  R.  De  Witt,  Albert  Barnes,  George  H.  Stuart,  J.  B.  Dales,  J. 
T.  Cooper,  James  Hoge,  Charles  Hodge,  Samuel  Hazzard,  Samuel  Agnew, 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  William  Chester,  George  Howe,  William  B. 
Sprague,  Henry  A.  Boardman,  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  John  C.  Backus,  John 
Jjeyburn,  William  S.  Martien,  Alfred  Nevin,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  John 
A.  Brown,  Samuel  II.  Cox,  Peter  Force,  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  George  Duf- 
field,  George  DuflSeld,  Jr.,  Henry  B.  Smith,  Matthew  W.  Baldwin,  Henry 
J.  Williams,  B.  J.  Wallace,  J.  N.  McLeod,  John  Forsyth,  James  Wood, 
Thomas  Beveridge,  James  M.  Wilson,  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  S.  J.  Wylie, 
Thomas  Smyth,  M.  L.  P.  Thompson,  and  J.  F.  Stearnes,  and  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  shall  forever  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  erected  and 
created  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  deed  and  in  law,  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  and  by  that  name, 
style,  and  title  shall  have  and  enjoy  perpetual  succession,  and  be  able  and 
capable  to  purchase,  receive,  take  hold,  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  receive  and  make 
all  deeds,  transfers,  conveyances,  and  assurances,  contracts,  and  agree- 
ments whatever,  to  have  and  use  a  common  and  corporate  seal,  and  the 
0ame  to  break,  alter,  and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  generally  to  do  and  per- 
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form  any  act,  matter,  and  thing  necessary  to  promote  the  objects  and 
design  of  this  act  of  incorporation,  with  full  power  to  enact  and  repeal  all 
roles,  regulationsy  and  by-laws  which  may  be  found  expedient  or  desirable; 
Provided  cdwayBj  That  such  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  shall  not  be 
contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

S£CT.  2.  That  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  this  So* 
oiety  shall  be  as  follows : — 

Article  1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Presby* 
terian  Historical  Society. 

Art.  2.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
materials,  and  to  promote  the  knowledge,  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Art.  3.  Any  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  admission  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  shall  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  same.  The  branches  now  constituting  the  Society  are — ^The 
Presbyterian  Church  whose  General  Assembly  met  in  the  First  Presbyte* 
rian  Church  in  New  York  City,  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty* 
six ;  The  Presbyterian  Church  whose  General  Assembly  met  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  Madison  Square  in  New  York  City,  in  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  The  Associate  Reformed  Church,  the  Asso* 
ciate  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

,Art.  4.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  the  pay* 
ment  of  one  dollar  annually,  and  shall  thereby  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time,  or  in 
annual  payments,  shall  constitute  a  life-member. 

Art.  5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  one  Vice- 
President,  (from  each  of  the  churches  represented  in  the  Society,)  a  Cor- 
responding and  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, of  which  committee  at  least  one  member  shall  be  from  each  of  the 
churches  represented  in  the  Society :  all  the  officers  shaD  be  elected  at  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Art.  6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 

Art.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
nine  nor  more  than  twelve  members,  (of  whom  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  members  ex  officio^')  to  whom  shall  be  com- 
mitted the  work  of  devising  and  executing  measures  to  secure  the  objects 
of  the  Society.  They  shall  make  an  Annual  Report  of  their  proceedings 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  shall  cause  an  address  or  addresses  to  be  de- 
livered during  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  or  Synod  of  each 
Church  represented  in  this  Society,  and  shall  have  power  to  issue  publi- 
cations from  time  to  time^  and  to  provide  means  for  defraying  the  neces- 
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BBTj  expenses  of  their  operations.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet 
quarterly,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  Fehruaxy,  May,  August,  and  November, 
and  at  other  times,  if  deemed  necessiary  by  any  two  members,  on  the  call 
of  the  chairman.  Yacancies  occurring  in  their  body  by  death  or  other- 
wise may  be  filled  at  any  regular  quarterly  meeting. 

Art,  8.  The  formation  of  a  library,  containing  publications  and  mana- 
flcripts,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  measure  to  be  acoomplished  by 
the  Society.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  library, 
and  shall  appoint  a  Librarian.  Publications,  manuscripts,  and  other  his- 
torical relics,  may  be  placed  on  deposit  in  the  library,  to  be  returned  to 
the  persons  depositing  the  same  on  their  written  application. 

Art,  9.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting :  Provided^  That  notioe  of 
anch  alteration  be  proposed  at  a  preceding  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Seot.  8.  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Society,  until  others  are  regulariy  chosen  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  those  now  in  office,  namely : — President^  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  D.D.;  Vice-FreMentSj  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  William 
B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Edward  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  Colonel  Peter  Foroe,  John 
Forsyth,  D.D.,  John  N.  McLeod,  D.D.,  Thomas  Beveridge,  D.B.;  &cre- 
tory,  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.;  T^reasurer,  Samuel  Agnew,  Esq.;  Executive  Com- 
mitteey  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D.,  J.  C.  Backus,  D.D.,  Samuel  Haazard, 
Esq.,  George  Duffield,  Jr.,  B.  J.  Wallace,  H.  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  G.  H. 
Stuart,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  and  Joseph  T.  Cooper,  D.D. 

Sect.  4.  That  the  annual  income  of  the  real  estate  held  at  any  time 
by  the  said  Society  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars. 


P.S. — All  donations  for  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  may  be  sent  to  Sufuu 
AoKEW,  Esq.,  821  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  LIST  OP  SUBSCRIBERS 


TO  THK 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


Abbey,  Charles,  Philadelphia. 
Abbey,  W.  B.,  Philadelphia, 
Abbot,  M.,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Abbott,  Hey.  C.  J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Abbott,  J.  W.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Adair,  James  A.,  McConnelsrille,  0. 
Adam,  Rey.  M.T.,  Dykman's  StatioD,N.T. 
Agnew,  B.  L.,  Theol.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Agnew,  Rer.  J.  R.,  Steubenrille,  0. 
Agnew,  Samuel,  Philadelphia. 
Albright,  J.  J.,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Alexander,  Francis,  Potter's  Fort,  Pa. 
Alexander  &  Orier,  Kishaooquillas,  Pa. 
Alexander,  J.  A.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Alexander,  J.  B.,  Louisyille,  Ky. 
Alexander,  John,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Alexander,  S.,  M.D.,  Clinton,  Ala. 
Alexander,  W.  S.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Algeo,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Allen,  Rev.  A.  C,  Franklin,  la. 
Allen,  John,  Bordentown,  N.J. 
Allen,  John,  Wysox,  Pa. 
Allender,  John,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Allison,  Andrew,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Allison,  John,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Allison,  Mrs.  Mary,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Allison,  Robert  K.,  Allenville,  Pa. 
Anderson,  Daniel  8.,  Newton,  N.J. 
Anderson,  Rot.  E.,  Summerfield,  Ala. 
Anderson,  James  A.,  Clinton,  Ala. 
Anderson,  Rev.  J.  P.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Anderson,  R.  B.,Theo.Sem.CoIumbia,S.C. 
Andrew,  Joseph,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Andrews,  James,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Andrews,  James,  Sr.,  Philadelphia. 


Ansley,  J.  A.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Ansley,  W.  J.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Anthony,  J.  J.,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Archibald,  E.  A.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala. 
Archibald,  J.  H.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala. 
Arden,  Mrs.  Allison,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Arms,  Rey.  Clifford  8.,  Ridgebury,  N.Y. 
Armstrong,  E.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Armstrong,  J.,  Meigsyille,  0. 
Armstrong,  J.  D.,  Romney,  Va. 
Armstrong,  Rot.  John,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Armstrong,  Rey.  R.,  Adena,  0. 
Amell,  W.  H.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Arthur,  William  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Atkins,  Layton  T.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Atterbury,  E.  J.  C,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Atwater,  L.  H.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Axtell,  Rey.  C,  Galena,  IlL 
Ayrault,  Hon.  Allen,  Gkneseo,  N.Y. 
Ayres,  Rey.  John  W.,  Pigeon  Creek,  Mo. 

Backus,  John  C,  D.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Backus,  John  T.,  D.D.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Baer,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bailey,  Benjamin  S.,  Richmond,  0. 
Bailey,  James,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Bailey,  Yancey,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Baird,  E.  T.,  D.D.,  Columbus,  Miss. 
Baird,  Rey.  J.  H.,  Lock  Hayen,  Pa. 
Baird,  Rey.  S.  J.,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
Baker,  Elias,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Baker,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Quinoy,  lU. 
Baker,  Rey.  John  F.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Baker,  Miss  P.  AmeUa,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Baker,  Peter  H.,  Greenville,  Ky. 
Baldwin,  Rey.  J.  A.,  Newark,  N.J. 
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Bank,  Ephraim  M.,  Greenyille,  Ky. 
Banks,  Oen.  E.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Banks,  Hugh  8.,  Newburg,  N.Y. 
Barber,  Angostus  S.,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
Bard,  Rev.  Isaac,  Greenyille,  Ky. 
Barefoot,  John,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Barker,  Ralph,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Barnard,  Rev.  Alfred,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Barnard,  John,  D.D.,  Ldma,  N.Y. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  E.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Barnes,  James  C,  D.D.,  Somerset,  Ky. 
Barnes,  J.  Edward,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Barnwell,  Robert,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Barr,  Rev.  Andrew,  Crestline,  0. 
Barr,  Rev.  J.  C,  Princeton,  IlL 
Barrett,  Rey.  Myron,  Newton,  N.J. 
Bates,  Dayis,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Bathgate,  R.  D.,  Shdking  Valley,  Pa. 
Bayard,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Bayard,  Col.  N.  J.,  Rome,  Oa. 
Beadle,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Hartford,  Conii. 
Boan,  J.  S.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Beard,  Benjamin,  Hardin,  Iowa. 
Beard,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Beard,  William,  Hardin,  Iowa. 
Beattie,  Rev.  D.,  Scotohtown,  N.Y. 
Beattie,  Rev.  James,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Beattie,  Rev.  R.  H.,  SaUsbury  Mills,  N.Y. 
Beatty,  C.  C,  D.D.,  Steubenville,  O. 
Beatty,  John,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Beatty,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Beatty,  Ormond,  Prof.,  Danville,  Ky. 
Beck,  C.  P.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Beck,  T.  W.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Beebe,  Capt.  £.  H.,  Galena,  III. 
Beebe,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Galena,  III. 
Beisel,  William,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Belden,  E.  L.,  Theol.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Belford,  George,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Bell,  George,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Bellas,  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
BellviUe,  Rev.  Jacob,  Hartsville,  Pa. 
Bemiss,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Benedict,  A.  W.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Benedict,  G.  C,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Berry,  J.  M.  8.,  Paris,  Mo. 
Bertsch,  Daniel,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Bertsch,  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Betto,  N.  N.,  Towanda,  Pa. 


Beveridge,  Rev.  A.  M.,  Hoosick  Falls,N.T. 
Beveridge,  Rev.  T.  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Beveridge,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Xenia,  0. 
Bick,  George,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 
Bigham,  John,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Billington,  H.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Bingham,  Rev.  W.  R.,  Warren  Tavern,  Pl^ 
Bird,  A.  D.,  Haileton,  Pa. 
Bissell,  Rev.  8.  B.  8.,  New  York. 
Bittinger,  Rev.E.C,  U.S.N.,  Philadelphia, 
Black,  A.  W.,  D.D.,  Sewickleyville,  Pa. 
Blackburn,  Rev.  A.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
BlackweU,  Rev.  H.,  Flint  HiU,  Mo. 
Blackwood,  John  F.,  Hamburg,  Ga. 
Blackwood,  William,  D.D.,  Philade4)hia. 
Blair,  Brice  X.,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
Blair,  D.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Bloom,  Joseph,  White  Havoi,  Pa. 
Boal,  Hon.  George,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Boardman,  H.  A.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Boggs,  A.  C,  West  Liberty,  Va. 
Boggs,  Rev.  John  M.,  Independeiice,Iowai 
Boiling,  A.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Bones,  Mrs.  8.,  Augusta,  Qa. 
Borden,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Bossert,  John  J.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Bosworth,  Rev.  £.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ronton,  Edgar  M.,  Galena,  IlL 
Bower,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Wappinger  Falls,  N.T. 
Bowers,  Aaron,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,Pa. 
Bowers,  C,  M.D.,  Newton  Hamilton,  Pa. 
Bowman,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Eutaw,  Ala. 
Boyd,  Alexander,  Philadelphia. 
Boyd,  David,  Philadelphia. 
Boyd,  Miss  Jane,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Jean  L.,  Philadelphia. 
Boyd,  Joseph  E.,  Mt  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Boyd,  J.  Howard,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Boyd,  J.  S.,  Theol.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Rising  Sun,  la. 
Boyd,  W.  B.,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Boyle,  Edwin,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Boyles,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Brace,  R.  J.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Bracken,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Independence,  Mo. 
Brackett,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Rock  Island,  HI. 
Bradshaw,  Rev.  F.,  Bridgeville,  Ala. 
Brank,  Rev.  R.  G.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Brearley,  Johnes,  Lawrenoeville,  N.J. 
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Brearley,  Joseph  G.,  Trdnton,  N.J. 
BreckiDridge,R.J.,D.D.^LD.,DftnYille,E^. 
Breed,  Rey.  W.  P.,  Philadelphia. 
Brisbin,  Da^id,  Potter's  Fort,  Pa. 
Brodhead,  A.  0.,  Jr.,  Maach  Chunk,  Pa. 
Brodhead,  A.  J.,  Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Brodhead,  L.  W.,  White  Hayen,  Pa. 
Brodrick,  Thomas,  Rockport,  Pa. 
Brothwell,  Hits  Frances,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Broughton,  J.  £.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Brown,  Rer.  Allen  H.,  May's  Landing,NJ. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Philadelphia. 
Brown,  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Brown,  Mrs.  D.,  Prineeton,  N.J. 
Brown,  Geo.  W.,  M.D.,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 
Brown,  James,  Angnsta,  Ga. 
Brown,  John,  White  Hayen,  Pa. 
Brown,  Joseph,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Brown,  R.  F.,  Sybertsyille,  Pa. 
Brown,  Samuel  H.,  Frankfort,  Va. 
Brown,  Samuel  T.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Brown,  S.  S.,  Galena,  111. 
Brown,  WalUoe,  MiU  Hall,  Pa. 
Bryau,  R.  R.,  HolUdaysburg,  Pa. 
Bryan,  William  F.,  Peoria,  HI. 
Buck,  R.  S.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Buck,  Miss  Sarah  H.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Budman,  Miss  Sarah,  Danyille,  Pa. 
Buford,  Goodloe  W.,  College  Hill,  Ifiss. 
Bull,  Edward  C,  Rome,  Pa. 
Bullock,  Joshua,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Burdett,  Rey.  M.,  Philadelphia. 
Burgess,  J.  C,  Soranton,  Pa. 
Burnside,  Francis  C,  Jeffersonyille,  Pa. 
Burr,  ChaAes  H.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
Burt,  Rey.  N.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Burtt,  Rey.  John,  Blaokwoodtown,  N.J. 
Bush,  Rey.  George  C,  Stewartsyille,  N.J. 
Bush,  Rey.  Stephen,  Cohoes,  N.T. 
Butler,  A.  W.,  Manoh  Chunk,  Pa. 

Caldwell,  Hon.  D.,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
Calvin,  Hon.  Samuel,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
Cameron,  A.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Cameron,  H.  C,  Th.  Sem.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Camp,  George  H.,  Roswell,  Ga. 
Campbell,  Don,  Knoxyille,  Tenn. 
Campbell,  Hugh*  FhiUdelphia. 


Campbell,  James  E.,  Rising  Sun,  la. 
Campbell,  John  W.,  Brlmfield,  UL 
Campbell,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Campbell,  J.  N.,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Campbell,  J.  0.,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Campbell,  Robert,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Campbell,  S.  C,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Canfield,  W.  B.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Canning,  Mark,  Philadelphia. 
Cargen,  Rev.  William,  Cambridge,  Wis. 
Carmine,  Andrew,  Franklin,  la. 
Camahan,  Rey.  D.  T.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Camahaa,  James,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Carr,  F.  £.  G.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Carr,  John,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Carrell,  Rev.  B.,  Clover  Hill,  N.J. 
Carroll,  Miss  Josephine,  New  York. 
Carson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Marion,  N.C. 
Carson,  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
Carter,  John,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Carter,  Robert  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Caskey,  Samuel,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Castner,  Wesley  W.,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Cater,  Rev.  Edwin,  Haddrells,  S.C. 
Catt,  Christopher,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Cattell,  Rev.  W.  C,  Easton,  ^a. 
Catto,  Rev.  Will'uun  T.,  Philadelphia. 
Chamberlain,  John,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Chambers,  Col.  Geo.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Chambers,  John  S.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Chapin,  Lyman,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Chapman,  J.  H.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Chapman,  R.  Hett,  D.D.,  AsheviUe,  N.C. 
Chappin,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Chase,  Joseph,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Cheesman,  L.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Chester,  Rev.  Alfred,  Morristown,  N.J. 
Chester,  William,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Chilas,  Bradley,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Childs,  Rey.  Thomas  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Chrisman,  G.  W.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Christian,  Rey.  L.  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Christy,  J.  A.,  MifRintown,  Pa. 
Church,  Harvey,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Oark,  Miss  Annie  E.,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 
Gark,  John,  Macomb,  HI. 
Clark,  John,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Clark,  Lambert,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Churk,  William  F.,  Hat  Czeek,  Va. 
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Clarke,  Freeman,  Rochester,  N.T. 
Clarke,  Henry  S.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Clarke,  ReT.  Joseph,  Chambersborg,  Pa. 
Clarke,  Robert  C,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Clarke,  Samuel  8.,  Peoria,  111. 
Clayton,  Rey.  J.  A.,  Clarkston,  Blioh. 
Clegg,  Isaac,  Mt  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
CUft,  Joseph,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Clifton,  William  B.,  LouisYille,  Ey. 
Close,  H.  L.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Close,  W.  T.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Cobb,  ReT.  A.  P.,  Philadelphia. 
Cochran,  ReT.  William  P.,  Hansons,  Mo. 
Coffee,  Alexander  D.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Coffee,  Mrs.  John,  Florence,  Ala. 
Collins,  Charles,  Philadelphia. 
Collins,  ReT.  Charles  J.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Collins,  Hon.  Orestes,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Colt,  Charles,  Jr.,  Qeneseo,  N.T. 
Colt,  ReT.  8.  F.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Colwell,  Stephen,  Philadelphia. 
Condict,  ReT.  J.  B.,  StiUwater,  N.J. 
Condit,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  DoTer,  N.J. 
Condron,  James,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Cone,  Ephraim,  Geneseo,  N.T. 
Connitt,  Rer.  G.  W.,  Deep  Run,  Conn. 
Connor,  E.  T.,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Conrad,  Rer.  L.  L.,  West  Manchester,  Pa. 
Cook,  Cyrus,  Rome,  Pa. 
Cook,  Rey.  Darwin,  Rome,  Pa. 
Cook,  Watts,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Cook,  William  G.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Cook,  Ziri,  Rome,  Pa. 
Cooper,  A.  B.,  Prairie  Bluff,  Ala. 
Cooper,  Rey.  Charles  W.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Cooper,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Cooper,  Rot.  Joseph  T.,  Philadelphia. 
Cooper,  Rey.  S.  M.,  Walker,  Pa. 
Copp,  ReT.  J.  A.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Corey,  Rot.  Benj.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Corl,  Nathan,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Coming,  Erastus,  Albany,  N.T. 
Cortright,  N.  D.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Coryell,  M.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Coulter,  Rot.  DaTid,  Lexington,  Mo. 
Couper,  James,  M.D.,  Newcastle,  Del. 
Coupcr,  William,  Newcastle,  Del. 
Coyert,  Daniel,  Franklin,  la. 
Coyerty  George  L.,  Franklin,  la. 


Coyert,  P.  G.,  FrankUn,  la. 
Cowell,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Cox,  Alexander,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Crabb,  Rey.  John  M.,  Bryan,  O. 
Craig,  J.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Craig,  Samuel,  Bordentown,  N.J. 
Crane,  Walter  B.,  Rondoui,  N.T. 
Crayen,  Rey.  Elijah  R.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Crayen,  H.  L.,  Th.  Sem.,  Princeton.  N.J. 
Crawford,  Alexander,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Crawford,  Rey.  A.  L.,  Indiantown,  S.C. 
Crawford,  Armstrong,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Crawford,  E.D.,  M.D.,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 
Crawford,  Mrs.£unice,  SinkingVaUeyyPa. 
Crawford,  Holmea,  Chambersbui-g,  Pa. 
Crawford,  Joseph,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Crawford,  J.  R.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Crawford,  Rey.  Robert,  Crookyille,  Pa. 
Crawford,  Rey.  Thomas  M.,  Slatehill,  Pa. 
Creyeling,  Jacob  V.,  Washington,  N.J. 
CreyeUng,  John  A.,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Crook,  William  T.,  Crookyille,  Pa. 
Crooks,  H.  L.,  Galena,  111. 
Crouch,  George,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Crowell,  Rey.  James  M.,  Parksburg,  Pa. 
Cullen,  William,  Rising  Sun,  la. 
Cumming,  S.  J.,  Monroeyille,  Ala. 
Cummiug,  Thomas,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Cummins,  Col.Wm.,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Cummins,  Williamson,  Belleville,  Pa. 
CunniDgham,  R.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Curran,  Rey.  Richard,  Petersburg,  Pa. 
Curtin,  Hon.  A.  G.,  Belief  onto.  Pa. 
Curwen,  John,  M.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Cuttler,  J.,  Hardin,  Iowa. 
Cuttler,  W.,  Hardin,  Iowa. 
Cuyler,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Philadelphia. 
Cuyler,  Theodore,  Philadelphia. 

Dale,  Rey.  James  W.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Dales,  Rey.  J.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Dana,  Ara,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
Dana,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Daniel,  Hugh,  Green  Tree,  Pa. 
Daniel,  Mrs.  R.  T.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Daughtrey,  M.  F.,  M.D.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Dayenport,  Mrs.  Mary,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
David,  S.,  Enoxville,  Ala. 
Davidson,  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Dayidson,  Robt,  D.D.,  N.  Bniiiswick,N.  J. 
Dayidson,  R.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Davies,  James  W.,  Augasta,  Qa. 
Davies,  Rot.  J.LeRoy,Coate'8TaTem,S.C. 
Dayis,  Rey.  J.  B.,  Titusyille,  N.J. 
DayisoD,  John  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Deaderick,  Dayid  A.,  Knoxyille,  Tenn. 
Deal,  John,  Frankford,  Pa. 
Dean,  Samuel,  Williamsborg,  Pa. 
Dean,  W.  W.,  West  Liberty,  Va. 
Dearin,  Thomas,  New  Hamburg,  N.T. 
Delancy,  N.,  Knoxyille,  Tenn. 
Dennis,  N.  M.,  Williamsburg,  0. 
Dennison,  D.  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Denniston,  James,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Depuy.  George,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Derrickson,  AquiUa,  Mermaid,  DeL 
Dexter,  Mrs.  S.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Dick,  Rey.  John  N.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Dickey,  Rey.  Samuel,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Dickson,  Rey.  Cyrus,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dickson,  James  N.,  Philadelphia. 
Dickson,  Robert  M.,  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Diehl,  Joseph,  Danyille,  Pa. 
Dietrick,  Mrs.  C,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Dilworth,  Robert,  D.D.,  Enon  Valley,  Pa. 
Doak,  Rey.  D.  G.,  Oxford,  Miss. 
Doby,  Joseph,  Tulip,  Ark. 
Dod,  Rey.  W.  A.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Dodge,  Rey.  J.  V.,  Springfield,  IlL 
Dodson,  Mrs.  C,  Weatherly,  Pa. 
Donaldson,  Mary  C,  Philadelphia. 
Donaldson,  William,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Donnan,  W.  S.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Doolittle,  Rey.  Henry  L.,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 
Doremus,  Rey.  J.E.C.,  Oakland  Coll., Miss. 
Dorrance,  Col.  Charles,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Dorrance,  John,  D.D.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Dorrance,  Mrs.  P.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Dorsheimer,  B.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Doty,  Edmund  S.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Dougherty,  S.  B.,  Bordentown,  N.J. 
Douglass,  A.  A.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Douglass,  Dayid,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 
Douglass,  E.  A.,  Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Dowd,  C.  H.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Dowd,  William  Q.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Drake,  Charlea  D.,  St  Louis,  Me. 
Dreer,  Houry  J.|  Phikdtl^iiA. 


Du  Bois,  Edward,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Dudley,  Rey.  J.  D.,  Doyer's  Mills,  Va. 
Duffield,  Rey.  George,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Duffield,  Rey.  John  T.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Duncan,  Samuel,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Dungan,  C.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Dunham,  A.  W.,  Clinton,  N.J. 
Dunlap,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Dunlap,  J.  £.,  Theol.  Sem.,  Columbia,  S.C. 
Dunlap,  John,  Springfield,  0. 
Dunlap,  Robert,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Dunlap,  Mi^.  W.  S.,  Coates'  Tayem,  S.C. 
Dunwody,  John,  Roswell,  Ga. 
Dwart,  William  L.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Dysart,  Alexander,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Dysart,  Joseph,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Eagleton,  G.  E.,  ComersyiUe,  Tenn. 
Earp,  Miss,  Philadelphia. 
Easter,  Hamilton,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Easton,  Rey.  William,  Smyrna,  Pa. 
Eaton,  Rey.  S.  M.  J.,  Franklin,  Pa. 
Edgar,  Rey.  E.  B.,  Westfield,  N.J. 
Edgar,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Eckard,  Rey.  J.  R.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Edgar,  Wm.,  Rahway,  N.J. 
Edwards,  James,  Albany,  N.T. 
Edwards,  Rey.  J.,  South  Hanoyer,  la. 
Eells,  Rey.  W.  W.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Elliott,  Dayid,  D.D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Elliott,  Rey.  George,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  Philadelphia. 
Elliott,  Theo.  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Elmer,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Elmer,  Wm.,  M.D.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Elstun,  W.  P.,  M.D.,  Columbia,  0. 
Ely,  Richard,  Binghampton,  N.T. 
Emery,  Wm.  P.,  Flcmington,  N.J. 
Engle,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Engle,  J.,  Sybertsyille,  Pa. 
Engle,  M.  D.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Engle,  S.,  Haileton,  Pa. 
Engles,  Joseph  P.,  Philadelphia. 
Eng1e!<,  Wm.  M.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
English,  Rey.  J.  T.,  Liberty  Comers,  N.J. 
Erskine,  Rey.  E.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
Erwin,  John  S.,  M.D.,  Marion,  N.O. 
Esler,.Bex\}amin,  Philadelphia. 
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Espey,  Mrs.  Agnes,  Rieing  Sun,  la. 
Evans,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Germantown,  Tenn. 
Everhart,  James  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Evins,  Col.  S.  N.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Ewing,  Amos,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Ewing,  Rev.C.  H.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Faires,  J.  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Faris,  Rev.  John  M.,  Stenbenville,  0. 
Farley,  Mrs.  S.  R.,  Colliersville,  Tenn. 
Famum,  P.,  Holmesborg,  Pa. 
Farquhar,  Rev.  J.,  Lower  Chanoeford,  Pa. 
Farris,  Rev.  R.  P.,  Peoria,  III. 
Farrow,  James,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Feay,  Joseph,  Williamsbarg,  Pa. 
Fegley,  Nathan,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Foil,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Waverley,  Pa. 
FeUowB,  A.  W.,  Summit  HiU,  Pa. 
Fenton,  Rev.  Jos.  F.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
Field,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Fillmore,  Rev.  J.  0.,  Batovia,  N.Y. 
Fine,  Hon.  John,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 
Finlay,  Rev.  J.  B.,  LL.D.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Finley,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Paris,  Mo. 
Finley,  Rev.  Robert  S.,  Metuohin,  N.J. 
Finley,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Fish,  Jonathan,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Fishback,  Charles,  M.D.,  Shelbyrille,  la. 
Fisher,  Rev.  James  P.,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
Fisk  &  Little,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Fitbian,  George,  Philadelphia. 
Fithian,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
Fitten,  John  H.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Fleming,  John,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Fleming,  John  M.,  Colliersville,  Tenn. 
Fleming,  Morton,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Fleming,  Porter,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Fleming,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Farmington,  111. 
Foote,  W.  Henry,  D.D.,  Romney,  Va. 
Ford,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Williamstown,  N.J. 
Foresman,  Rev.  R.  B.,  Middaghs,  Pa. 
Forest,  Joseph,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Forman,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Forman,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Forsyth,  A.  R.,  Greensburg,  la. 
Forsythe,  Rev.W.  H.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ky. 
Foster,  Asa  L.,  Council  Ridge,  Pa. 
Foster,  John  C,  Jr.,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Foster,  Rev.  Julius,  Towa&da,  Pa. 


Foster,  Thomas,  Galena,  Dl. 
Foster,  Wm.,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Fowler,  M.  P.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Fowler,  Peter,  V.  B.,  Newburg,  N.Y. 
Frazer,  Simon  A.,  Hinesville,  Ga. 
Fredericks,  J.F.,  Th.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  VtL 
Freeman,  Alf^^,  M.D.,  New  York  City. 
Freeman,  E.  B.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Frew,  H.  B.,  MiflUntown,  Pa. 
Friorson,  John  M.,  College  Hill,  BiioB. 
Frisbie,  Chauncey,  Rome,  Pa. 
Frisbie,  Zebulon,  Rome,  Pa. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  W.,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
Frymire,  John,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Fuller,  Charles,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Fuller,  E.  C.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Fuller,  J.  S.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Fulton,  William  F.,  Sumpterville,  Ala. 
Futhey,  J.  Smith,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Gahgan,  Daniel,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Galbraith,  Rev.  R.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Gale,  E.  Thompson,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Gamble,  Archibald,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Garvin,  W.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Gaston,  Rev.  Daniel,  Philadelphia. 
Gates,  Jabez,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Gayley,  ^indrew,  Philadelphia. 
Gayley,  Andrew  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Gayley,  James  F.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Gayley,  Oliver,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
Gayley,  Rev.  S.  A.,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Gayley,  Rev.  S.  M.,  Media,  Pa. 
Gayley,  Rev.  S.  R.,  Shanghae,  China. 
Gazlay,  Rev.  Sayrs,  Williamsburg,  0 
Gibboney,  D.  C,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Gibson,  David,  Romney,  Va. 
Gibson,  George  S.,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Gibson,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Gibson,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gibson,  William  J.,  D.D.,  Walker,  Pa. 
Giger,  Rev.  G.  M.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Gilbraith,  Rev.  J.  N.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
Gilchrist,  Charles,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Gildersleeve,  W.  C,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
GilfiUan,  Henry,  Philadelphia. 
Gillespie,  James,  Oxford,  Idiss. 
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Gillespie,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Rising  Sun,  la. 
Gilliland,  David,  Potter's  MiUs,  Pa. 
GiUiland,  John,  Potter's  MUls,  Pa. 
Gilliland,  Samuel,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Gilmore,  H.,  SybertSTille,  Pa. 
Gilson,  William  B.,  Academia,  Pa. 
GiveOt  Key.  James,  Bakerstown,  Pa. 
Glnzler,  Henry,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Glen,  Rev.  Wm.  B.,  German  Valley,  N.J. 
Godfrey,  Walter  B.,  Stewartsville,  N.J. 
Godfry,  T.  A.,  Tremont,  Pa. 
Going,  A.  Pleasant  Grove,  Ala. 
Going,  E.  T.,  Pleasant  Grove,  Ala. 
Good,  Abraham,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 
Good,  Anthony,  Nesoopeck,  Pa. 
Good,  James,  Nescopeok,  Pa. 
Gordon,  A.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Gordon,  George,  Philadelphia. 
Gordon,  J.  Smith,  Th.Sem.,Princeton,N.J. 
Gould,  W.  H.,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  ScotUnd. 
Gould,  William  P.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Gralius,  Israel,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Graham,  G.  M.,  M.D.,  Perrysville,  Pa. 
Graham,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Graham,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Graham,  Rev.  W.  R.,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
Grant,  John  C,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Grant,  W.  H.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Gray,  J.  H.,  D.D.,  Memphis,  Tenn, 
Gray,  John,  D.D.,  Easton,  Pa* 
Gray,  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Gray,  Wm.  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Green,  Caleb  S.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Green,  Rev.  E.  H.,  Portersville,  Tenn. 
Green,  George  S.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Green,  Henry  W.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Green,  John  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Green,  John  C,  New  York. 
Green,  Rev.  W.  Henry,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Gregg,  Rev.  George  C,  Mayesville,  S.C. 
Gregory,  Rev.  C.  R.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 
Gregory,  Henry  D.,  Philadelphhia. 
Gretter,  G.  W.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Grier,  James  E.,  Brandywine  Manor,  Pa. 
Grier,  J.  Mason,  Palmyra,  Mo. 
Grier,  John  C,  Peoria,  111. 
Grier,  Rev.  J.  W.,  U.S.N.,  PhUadelphia. 
Grier,  Rev.  M.  B.,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
Grier,  M.  C,  Danville,  Pa. 


Grier,  M.  C,  Philadelphia. 
Grimes,  Rev,  J.  S.,  Salem,  0. 
Griswold,  John  L.,  Peoria,  111. 
Groninger,  Jacob,  Perrysville,  Pa. 
Grove,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Wegee,  0. 
Grubb,  WiUiam  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Gubby,  Rev.  James,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Guiteau,  Rev.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  H.  W.,  Mackinac,  Mich. 
Guthrie,  Miss  Margaret,  Cedar  Creek,  Ky. 
Gwatheney,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Gwin,  Hon.  James,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Gwynn,  Samuel,  Louisville,  Ey. 

Hageman,  WiUiam  L.,  Williamsburg,  0. 
Hagerty,  Joseph,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Haggarty,  Miss  Mary,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Haines,  A.W.,  TheoL  Sem.,  Allegheny,Pa. 
Haines,  R.  T.,  EUiabeth,  N.J. 
Hale,  Rev.  George  Pennington,  N.J. 
Hall,  J.  A.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Hall,  John,  D.D.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Hall,  Wilfred,  Philadelphia. 
Halsey,  L.,  D.D.,  Blooming  Grove,  N.Y. 
Halsey,  Rev.  L.  J.,  Louisville,  Ey. 
Halsey,  Stephen  A.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
Halsy,  R.  C,  Jr.,  M.D.,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Hamersley,  Rev.  Wm.,  Rough  Creek,  Va. 
Hamill,  Rev.  Robert,  Boalsburg,  Pa^ 
Hamill,  Rev.  8.,  Lawrenceville,  N.J. 
Hamilton,  Alfred,  D.D.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Hamilton,  Miss  C,  Philadelphia. 
Hamilton,  James,  Annapolis,  0. 
Hamilton,  James,  Washington  City,  D.C. 
Hamilton,  R.  R.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Hand,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Handy,  Rev.  I.  W.  E.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Hanewinokel,  F.  W.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Hannay,  A.  M.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Happersett,  R.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Hardwick,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Hardy,  Mrs.  Delia  H.,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Hamed,  Rev.  A.  G.,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Harper,  Jamts,  Philadelphia. 
Harper,  John  M.,  Philadelphia. 
Harper,  T.  Esmond,  Philadelphia. 
Harrington,  James,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Harris,  FranoiSi  Bordentown,  N.J. 
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Harris,  Rey.  John  S.,  Guthriesrille,  B.C. 
Harris,  William  D.,  New  York. 
Harrison,  A.  S.,  Hantingdon,  Pa. 
Harrison,  J.  R.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Harshbcrger,  A.,  M.B.,  Perrysrille,  Pa. 
Hartz,  Miss  Mary,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Harvey,  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Harrej,  Samuel,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Hassinger,  Rey.  Peter,  Moro,  HI. 
Hassler,  CharlesW., Washington Citj,D.C. 
Hatch,  Rey.  L.  D.,  Qreensboron^,  Ala. 
Hants,  D.,  M.  B.,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Hay,  Rey.  Samnel  H.,  Camden,  S.C. 
Hays,  Christiana,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Hays,  John,  Hollidaysborg,  Pa. 
Hays,  John  R.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Hazard,  F.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hailett,  Andrew,  AllenyiUe,  Pa. 
Haslctt,  Mrs.  Ann  C,  Kshaooqnillas,  Pa. 
Haszard,  Samuel,  Sr.,  Philadelphia. 
Heaoock,  Rer.  Jos.S.,  Kingsboroagh,N.T. 
Headings,  John,  AllenyiUe,  Pa. 
Heaton,  Reuben,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Heaton,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Tamaqna,  Pa. 
Heberton,  Rev.  A.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Heberton,  G.  Craig,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Heebner,  Abraham,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 
Helm,  Rev.  James  I.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  C,  Florence,  Ala. 
Henderson,  Rev.  James,  Newville,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Joseph,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Thomas,  Franklin,  la. 
Hendrick,  J.  T.,  D.D.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Henry,  Alexander,  Columbia,  Ky. 
Henry,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Philadelphia. 
Henry,  E.,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 
Henry,  George,  Philadelphia. 
Henry,  George  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Henry,  Rev.  James  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Henry,  Mrs.  John  S.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Henry,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Henry,  Rev.  Robert,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Henry,  S.  C,  D.D.,  Cranberry,  N.J. 
Henry,  William,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Hepburn,  A.,  M.D.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Hepburn,  Rev.  S.  C,  Goshen,  N.Y. 
Heroy,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Herron,  James  B.,  Hillsborough,  0. 
Heston,  Elisha  B.,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 


Hetrick,  Andrew  J.,  Elisabeth,  N.J. 
Heugh,  Walter,  Philadelphia. 
Hewett,  Bei^amin  L.,  Hollidaysborg,  Pa. 
Hewett,  Joseph  N.,  Williamsborg,  Pa. 
Hewit,  N.,  D.D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Hibben,  Hon.  A.,  Haddrells,  S.C. 
Hickok,  Rey.  Milo  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Hileman,  PhOip,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Hiles,  James,  Oxford  Furnace,  N.J. 
Hinohman,  Reuben,  Salem,  N.J. 
Hinsdale,  Rey.  H.  G.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.T. 
Hitchcock,  Rey.  R.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hoagland,  0.  M.,  Bardolph,  111. 
Hodge,  Rev.  A.  A.,  Fredericksbiirg,ya. 
Hodge,  Charles,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Hodge,  Hugh,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Hodge,  Rey.  J.  A.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hoffman,  Josiah,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Holby,  John,  Greensburg,  la. 
Hollenbaok,  Mrs.  Sallie,  Wilkesbarre,  F^ 
Hollond,  MisB  H.,  PhUadelphia. 
Holt,  B.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Holt,  Mrs.,  West  Chester,  N.T. 
Hood,  A.,  Bridgeville,  Ala. 
Hood,  John,  Sr.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Hood,  M.  G.,  Philadelphia. 
Hood,  Samuel,  Sr.,  Philadelphia. 
Hope,  Levi,  Oxford,  Miss. 
Hopkins,  John,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Hornblower,  Rey.  W.  H.,  Paterson,  N.J. 
Houser,  Sophia,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Houston,  Robert,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Houston,  Rev.  S.  R.,  Union,  Va. 
Howard,  Mrs.  B.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Howard,  Pleasant  C,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Howard,  W.  D.,  D.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Howard,  WDliam  T.,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Howe,  Alvah,  Bedford,  N.Y. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Howe,  George,  D.D.,  Columbia,  S.C. 
Howell,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Howsley,  Rev.  Alban  S.,  Greenville,  Ky. 
Hoy,  James,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Hoyt,  H.  F.,  Theol.  Sem.,  Columbia.  S.C. 
Hoyte,  Rev.  James  W.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hudson,  Wm.  A.,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
Huey,  William,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
Hughes,  Rev.  James  £.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hulburt,  Chaunoey,  PhiladelphuL 
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Hulsbizer,  Daniel,  StewartsTllle,  N.J. 
Humphrey,  E.  P.,  D.D.,  DanTille,  Ky. 
Hnmphrey,  Hugh,  Albany,  N.T. 
Humphrey,  James  E.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Humphrey,  J.  D.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Hunt,  0.  F.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Hunt,  Rey.  Thomas  P.,  Wyoming,  Pa. 
Hunter,  Dayid,  M.D.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Hunter,  Rev.  John,  Danville,  Ky. 
ilunter.  Miss  Nancy,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Hunter,  William,  Kent,  Pa. 
Hunter,  Bey.  William,  Clinton,  Pa. 
Huntington,  Rey.  C,  EUicott's  Mills,  Md. 
Husted,  Rey.  John,  Zion,  Md. 
Hutchinson,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hutchinson,  Saml.  B.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hutchinson,  Saml.  N.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Huyett,  H.  G.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Hyndman,  Hugh,  White  Hayen,  Pa. 
Hyndman,  James,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hyndman,  Mark,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hyndshaw,  Miss  £.,  Stewartsyille,  N.J. 
Hynes,  Rey.  T.  W.,  Oreenyille,  UL 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Inyilliers,  C.  E.  de,  Philadelphia. 
Iryine,  James,  Florence,  Ala. 
Iryine,  William  H.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Irwin,  Crawford,  M.D.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Irwin,  Rey.  D.  S.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Irwin,  James,  Philadelphia.  , 

Jack,  William,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  James,  Florence,  Ala. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  T.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Jacob,  R.  U.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Jacobs,  Rey.  Ferdinand,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Jacobs,  John,  Perrysyille,  Pa. 
Jacobs,  S.,  Sybertsville,  Pa. 
Jacobus,  Melancthon  W.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Jacques,  John,  Washingtonyille,  N.Y. 
Jagger,  Rey.  S.  H.,  Marlborough,  N.T. 
James,  J.  A.,  M.D.,  Indiantown,  S.C. 
Jamison,  Daniel,  Philadelphia. 
Janeway,  J. J.,  D.D.,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 
Janeway,  Rey.  J.  L.,  Flemington,  N.J. 
Janvier,  George  W.,  Pittsgrove,  N.J. 
Jardine,  Thomas,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Jenoison,  Rey.  J.  F.,  Danville,  Pa. 


Jewett,  Rev.  D.,  Wilkcsbarre,  Pa. 
Johnson,  Mr8.AmeliaG.,  HolUdaysbnrgjPa, 
Johnson,  James  T.,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Johnson,  Rev.  John,  Sybertsville,  Pa. 
Johnson,  L.,  Philadelphia. 
Johnson,  Rev.  0.  M.,  New  Hampton,  N.T* 
Johnson,  Stephen,  Unionville,  S.C. 
Johnson,  William  H.,  Newton,  N.J. 
Johnston,  D.  0.  N.,  Steubenville,  0. 
Johnston,  Francis,  Philadelphia. 
Johnston,  Robert,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Johnstone,  Rev.  W.  0.,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Bei\jamin,  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Jones,  Rev.  Charles  J.,  New  York. 
Jones,  Hon.  Joel,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Rev.  John,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 
Jones,  Joseph  H.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Paul  T.,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Samuel  B.,  D.D.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J* 
Jones,  Simon,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Jordan,  A.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Joseph,  John  M.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Junkin,  David  X.,D.D.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa» 
Junkin,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Kaufman,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Keck,  Charles  L.,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Keen,  Peter,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 
Kellam,  S.  L.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Keith  &  Woods,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kelly,  Rev.  David,  Rock  Island,  IlL 
Kelly,  John  P.,  Perry sville.  Pa. 
Kelly,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Academio,  Pa. 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Kelso,  John  T.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  David  S.,  New  York. 
Kennedy,  D.,  D.D.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  James  F.,  Dickinson,  Pa. 
Kennedy,  John,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  R.  W.  B.,  Pleasant  Ridge^ 

Ala. 
Kennedy,  T.  B.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Kennedy,  William,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Kenny,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Kerr,  George,  Thistle,  Md. 
Kerr,  James,  Allenville,  Pa. 
Kerr,  John,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Kerr,  William,  Potter's  Mills,  Pa, 
Kierstead,  J.  0.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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King,  Mrs.  B.,  Roswell,  Ga. 
King,  Jacob,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
King,  James  Roswell,  Boswell,  Qa. 
King,  Joseph  L.,  KnoxTille,  Tenn. 
King,  R.  H.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
King,  T.  E.,  Roswell,  Ga. 
Kinkead,  James  M.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Kinzy,  P.,  Uazleton,  Pa. 
Kirkham,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Florenee,  Ala. 
Kirkpatriek,  Rer.  J.,  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Kline,  ReT.  A.  L.,  Toscnmbia,  Ala. 
Knanss,  Rachel,  White  Hayen,  Pa. 
Kneeling,  W.  B.,  Th.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Knickerbocker,  Mrs.  J.,  Waterford,  N.Y. 
Knighton,  Rev.  F.,  Belvidere,  N.J. 
Knowles,  L.  D.,  Manoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
KnowlsoD,  James  8.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Knowlson,  R.  J.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Knowlson,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Knowlson,  Richard  J.,  Sand  Lake,  N.Y. 
Knox,  A.,  Philadelj^a. 
Knox,  Rey.  J.  H.  M.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Kooher,  Conrad,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Kolb,  Frederick  T.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Kough,  Jacob,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Krebs,  John  M.,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Kutz,  Henry  C,  Philadelphia. 

Ladd,  Rev.  Francis  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Ladson,  George  W.,  Milledgeyille,  Ga. 
Lafferty,  Rev.  R.  H.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Lamau,  George,  Philadelphia. 
Lane,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  Talmage,  Ga. 
Lane,  Rev.  C.  R.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
Lane,  George,  Fort  Montgomery,  N.Y, 
Lane,  John  G.,  Meigsville,  0. 
Lane,  Rev.  John  J.,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 
Lanier,  T.  C,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala. 
Lanterman,  William,  Moro,  El. 
Lashcll,  James  M.,  Allenville,  Pa. 
Lathrop,  A.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Latimer,  Misses,  Philadelphia. 
Latta,  Rev.  James,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
Latta,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 
Lauderdale,  W.  E.,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  S.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
.Leaman,  Rev.  John,  M.D.,  Blue  Ball,  Pa. 
Lee,  Edward  W.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 
Leeper,  Samuel,  Columbiana,  Ala. 


Leet,  J.  D.,  HolUdaysburg,  Pa. 
Leggett,  C,  Mauch  chunk.  Pa. 
Leisenring,  Mrs.  A.M.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Leisenring,  John,  Council  Ridge,  Pa. 
Leisenring,  Reuben,  Council  Ridge,  Pa. 
Lemon,  R.  M.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Asa  8.,  College  Hill,  Miss. 
Lewis,  J.  L.,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Justus,  Rome,  Pa. 
Lewers,  Dickenson,  Summit  HiB,  Pa. 
Lewers,  Dixon,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Leybum,  John,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Library,  Alexander  Soc.  of  Inquiry,  Phila. 
Library,  Bd.  of  Domestic  Missions,  Phila. 
Library,  Bd.  of  Education,  Philadelphia, 
library,  Bd.  of  Foreign  Missions,  N.York. 
Library,  Bd.  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 
Library,  Classical  Institute,  Media,  Pa. 
Library,  Edge  Hill  School,  Prtneeton,N.J. 
Library,  Henry  Institute  of  Science,  Phila. 
Library,  Judson  College,  La  Grange,  Ga. 
Library,  New  York  State,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Library,  Presb.  Ch.,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Library,  Presb.  Ch.,  Frankford,  Pa. 
Library,  Presb'n  Hist  Soc.,  Philadelphia. 
Library,  Roseland  Fem.In8.,Hart8yille,Pa. 
Library,  Second  Presb.  Ch.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Library,  TheoL  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Library,  Theol.  Seminary,  Danville,  Ky. 
Library,  Theol.  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Library,  Th.  Sem.,Ref  Presb'n  Ch.,  Phila, 
Liggett,  R.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Limaster,  W.  P.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Line,  S.  M.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Lingle,  Thomas,  Potter's  Fort,  Pa. 
Linn,  Samuel,  Hillsborough,  O. 
Lippincott,  Charles,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Lippincott,  Thomas  E.,  Holmesburg,  Pa 
Lisa,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  Galena,  HI. 
Littell,  Rev.  Luther,  Mount  Hope,  N.Y. 
Livermore,  Alonio,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Lookhart,  Robert,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Lockwood,  C.  N.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Lockwood,  H.  N.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Logan,  8.  A.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Logan,  Rev.  Saml.  C.,  Constantine,  Mich. 
Long,  Thomas,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Lombaert,  H.  J.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Longshore,  Mrs.  Ann,  Weatherly,  Pa. 
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Lorance,  Rey.  Jamee  H.,  Coortland,  Ala. 
Lord,  Hon.  Scott,  Qeneseo,  N. Y. 
Lord,  WiUis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Loucks,  Peter  0.,  Peoria,  111. 
Loaghmiller,  W.  C.,P.M.,SpriDgplaoe,Ga. 
Love,  Rev.  Thomas,  Loveville,  Del. 
Lovejoy,  Amos,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Loveland,  Qeorge  W.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Lovell,  John  T.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Lowrie,  John  C,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Lowrie,  Rev.  John  M.,  Lancaster,  0. 
Lowry,  Rev.  A.  M.,  Port  Carbon,  Pa^ 
Lucas,  Alexander,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Lull,  Augustus  A.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Lupton,  Henry  B.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Lyon,  Rev.  D.  C,  Bedford,  N.Y. 
Lyon,  John,  Stover's  Place,  Pa. 
Lyon,  Seth,  Bedford,  N.Y. 
Lyon,  William  M.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Lyons,  Rev.  D.  W.,  Hardin,  Iowa. 
Lyons,  J.  R.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Lytle,  Qriffith,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 

Macalester,  Charles,  Philadelphia. 
Macalliuter,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Macfarlane,  J.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
MacKellar,  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
Macklin,  A.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Maclean,  John,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Magie,  David,  D.D.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Magill,  Miss  Helen,  Roswell,  (H. 
Main,  William  S.,  Philadelphia. 
Maitland,  Miss  Sarah,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Mangum,  Darius  R.,  New  Hamburg,  N.Y. 
Mann,  John  £.,  Hinesville,  Qa. 
Manncs,  William,  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Markle,  0.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Marquis,  Rev.  John,  Henry,  Dl. 
Marr,  William  P.,  M.D.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Marsh,  Ephm.,  Schooley's  Mountain, N.J. 
Marshall,  Qeorge,  D.D.,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Natchez,  Miss. 
Marshall,  T.  L.,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Martien,  Wm.  S.  &  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Martin,  Rev.  B.  A.,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Marvin,  Alexander,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Marviae,  H.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Mason,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Mason,  W.  F.,  New  York. 
Masser,  0.  W.,  H.D.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Massey,  Ann,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 
Mateer,  Rev.  Joseph,  Curllsville,  Pa. 
Matheson,  A.  S.,  Columbus,  Qa. 
Masters,  Rev.  F.  R.,  Mattewan,  N.Y. 
Mathews,  £.  M.,  Oxford,  Miss. 
Mattes,  Charles  F.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Matthews,  Rev.  James,  Danville,  Ky. 
Maybin,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Kent,  Pa. 
Maynje,  James  S.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
McAleese,  Rev.  D.  M.,  Montgomery,  N.T. 
McAllister,  H.  N.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
McAllister,  James,  Philadelphia. 
McAllister,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
McArthur,  John,  Philadelphia. 
McAuley,  Rer.  R.  M.,  Philadelphia. 
McAuley,  Bey.  Wm.  H.,  Uniontown,  Ala. 
MoCahen,  James  A.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
McCall,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  Stewartsville,  N.J. 
McCalla,  Rev.  W.  L.,  Ash  wood.  La. 
McCalliater,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Rock  Island,  lU. 
McCamant,  Mrs.  Mary,  Tipton,  Pa. 
McCanagher,  John,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
McCants,  William,  Haddrells,  S.C. 
McCarter,  Agnes,  Newton,  N.J. 
McCarter,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Newton,  N.J. 
McCarter,  J.  James,  Newton,  N.J. 
McCarter,  Mary  £.,  Newton,  N.J. 
McCarter,  Thomas  N.,  Newton,  N.J. 
McCaskie,  Rev.  James,  Philadelphia. 
McCask'dl,  H.,  Clauselville,  Ala. 
McChesney,  R.,  M.D.,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
McClay,  Samuel,  M.D.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Mcaellan,  R.  H.,  Qalena,  lU. 
McClelland,  H.  T.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
McClelland,  Miss  Jane,  Belleville,  Pa, 
McClerkin,  John,  Portersville,  Tenn. 
McClintock,  Andrew  T.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa, 
McClintock,  Robert,  Clinton  Depdt,  S.C. 
McCloskey,  R.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
McClure,  A.  K.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
McClure,  Archibald,  Albany,  N.Y. 
McClure,  H.  K.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
McClure,  John,  Philadelphia. 
McCollum,Miss  MaryA.,Williamsport,Pa. 
McConn,  John  T.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
McConuell,  B.  R.,  MJ).,  Summit  HiU,P^ 
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McCoDnell,  John,  Philadelphia. 
McCoray,  M.  M.,  MonroeTille,  Ala. 
McCoraj,  Neal,  Monroerille,  Ala. 
McCord,  J.  D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
McCord,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Tribe's  Hill,  N.Y. 
McCormick,  Uugh,  Belleyille,  Pa. 
McCormick,  Rev.  W.  J.,Yonga68Tille,  S.C. 
McCoy,  Daniel,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
McCoy,  John  A.,  Peoria,  HI. 
McCrea,  James,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
McCrea,  William,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
McCreary,  Irvine  P.,  Moolton,  Ala. 
UdoCue,  Miss  A.  £.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
McCullough,  William,  Belleville,  Pa. 
McCullough,  William,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
McCune,  Clement,  Philadelphia. 
McCurdy,  David,  Philadelphia. 
McDonald,  Rev.  S.  H.,  Belleville,  Pa. 
McDowell,  John,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
McDowell,  Robert,  Slatington,  Pa. 
Mc£lvain,  J.  N.,  Litchfield,  lU. 
McFaden,  Archibald,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
MoFarland,  Rev.  D.,  Elmwood,  HI. 
McFarland,  W.,  Kent,  Pa. 
McFarlane,  Andrew,  Milroy,  Pa. 
McFarlane,  W.  K.,  Minneapolis,  Min.Ter. 
McGill,  A.  T.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J, 
McGill,  William,  Franklin,  la. 
McGlashan,  Cyrus,  Mcigsville,  0. 
Mc Henry,  Stephen,  Philadelphia. 
Mcllwain,  Rev.  A.,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Mclntyre,  Archibald,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Mcliityre,  J.A.,Theo.Sem.,Allegheny,Pa. 
McKee,  James,  Kent,  Pa. 
McKee,  Mrs.  Lilley,  Grcensburg,  la. 
McKee,  Samuel,  Columbia,  Ky. 
McKee,  W.  B.,  Theol.Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
McKeen,  Col.  Thomas,  Eastou,  Pa. 
McKeen,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Easton,  Pa. 
McKeever,  William,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
McKennan,  Rev. Jas.W., West  Liberty,  Va. 
McKibben,  Chambers,  Chambcrsburg,  Pa. 
lilcKinloy,  B.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Mc  Kinney,  A.,  Philadelphia. 
McKinney,A.F.,M.D.,Germantown,Tenn. 
McLean,  D.  V.,  D.D.,  Easton,  Pa. 
McLean,  Rev.  Hector,  Melrose,  N.C. 
McLean,  James,  Jr.,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
McLean,  S.  C,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 


McMullin,  John  S.,  Philadelphia. 
McMullin,  Rev.  J. P.,  Pleasant  Ridge.  Ala. 
McMullin,  Rev.  R.  B.,  Knoxville,  Tens. 
McMullin,  Rev.  S.  H.,  Newburg,  N.Y. 
McMurray,  A.  S.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
McMurray,  Rev.  Jos.,  Newportville,  Pa. 
McMurtrie,  J.,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
McNair,  Rev.  John,  Clinton,  N.J 
McNair,  Robert,  Macomb,  111. 
McNeil,  B.  F.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
McNeill,  W.  H.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
McNite,  William,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 
McOmber,  Philip  H.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 
McPheeters,  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
McPherson,  James,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 
McVicker,  James,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 
Mead,  Miss  Loretta,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Mead,  Sarah,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Mears,  H.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Mears,  H.  H.,  Haxleton,  Pa. 
Mears,  John  S.,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Mebane,  Rev.  Wm.  N.,  Madison,  N.C. 
Menaidi,  A.  E.,  Wysox,  Pa. 
Merle  de  Aubigne,  J.  H.,  D.D.,  Genevay 

Switierland. 
Metcalfe,  Rev.  A.  D.,  Macon,  Tenn. 
Metcalf,  Rowland,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Metz,  John,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Meyer,  M.  H.,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Miles,  George,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Miles,  Samuel,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Millard,  Walter,  New  Hamburg,  N.Y. 
Millen,  Hugh,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Miller,  Charles  H.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Miller,  Mrs.  C,  Danville,  Pa. 
Miller,  Jacob,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Miller,  Joseph,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Miller,  Rev.  J.  £.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Miller,  Gen.  J.  W.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Miller,  Rev.  .L.  Merrill,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 
Miller,  R.  Allison,  M.D.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Miller,  Samuel,  Memphis,  Mo. 
Miller,  Sarah,  Sybertsville,  Pa. 
Miller,  William,  Philadelphia. 
Miller,  W.  T.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Milligan,  William,  Potter's  Mills,  Pa. 
Milliken,  D.  F.,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Milliken,  John,  Acaderaia,  Pa. 
Milliken,  Thomas  J.,  Academia,  Pa. 
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Milton,  John,  Lonisrille,  Ey. 
Miner,  Mrs.  Joshua,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
HitchelU  Joseph  B.,  Germantowo,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  G.,  Germautown,  Pa. 
MitcheU,  W.  C,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  William  H.,  D.D.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Moflfatt,  ReT.  James  C,  Princeton,  N.J. 
MoUison,  Gilbert,  Oswego,  N.Y. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Jane  B.,  Danville,  Pa. 
Montgomery,  Ber.  J.  8.,  Tazoo  City,  Miss. 
Moodie,  Thomas,  Colnmbns,  0. 
Moody,  S.  8.,  LooisYille,  Ey. 
Moore,  £.  C,  Newton,  N.J. 
Moore,  George  W.,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Moore,  Jesse,  Hollidaysborg,  Pa. 
Moore,  John,  Boalsborg,  Pa. 
Moore,  John,  Maach  Chunk,  Pa. 
Moore,  Perry,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Moore,  Samnel,  Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Moore,  Samuel,  Philadelphia. 
Moore,  Silas,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
Moore,  Thomas  B.,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
Moore,  T.  V.,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Moore,  Hon.  T.  W.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Moore,  Rey.  William  £.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Morgan,  E.  D.,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Morgan,  Rey.  Gilbert,  Harmony  Coll.,S.C. 
Morgan,  Rey.  J.  J.  A.,  Bridesburg,  Pa. 
Morgan,  Miss  L.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Morris,  Miss  E.,  ThisUe,  Md. 
Morris,  Rey.  George,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Morris,  Janet,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Morris,  Rey.  T.  C,  Mountain  Home,  Ala. 
Morrison,  Rey.  A.  A.,  Jones's  Oreek,  HI. 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Springfield,  0. 
Morri8on,H.M.,Theo.Sem.,Columbia,S.C. 
Morrison,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  Waterloo,  Pa. 
Morrison,  Hon.  J.  R.,  Acodemia,  Pa. 
Morrison,  Rey.  Robt.,  Cedar  Creek,  Ey. 
Morri8on,Mrs.SallieB.,Shepherdsyille,Ey. 
Morrow,  Arthur,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Morrow,  James,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Morrow,  James  S.,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
Morrow,  Mrs.  Marg.,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
MoseH,  Lorenzo,  New  York. 
Mott,  Rey.  George  S.,  Rah  way,  N.J. 
Mullen,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Mundy,Rey  E.F.,  Smith  town  Branch,  N.Y. 
Munsouy  Rey.  Asahel,  Jackson,  Mo. 


Murkland,  Rey.  8.  8.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Murphy,  Rey.  Thomas,  Frankford,  Pa. 
Murphy,  W.  R.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Murray,  Joseph  A.,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 
Murray,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Murray,  William,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Musgraye,  G.  W.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Myrick,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Naoe,  Jacob  D.,  White  Hayen,  Pa. 
Naginey,  J.  D.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Nassau,  C.  W.,  D.D.,  Lawrenoeyille,  N.J. 
Nassau,  Rev.  Joseph  £.,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 
Needham,  B.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Neflf,  John  E.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Neil,  John,  Eent,  Pa. 
NeiU,  William,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Nelson,  John,  Annapolis,  0. 
Nelson,  R.,  Philadelphia. 
Nesbitt,  Joseph,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Ncyin,  Alfred,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Nevin,  Rev.  D.  E.,  Sewicklyville,  Pa. 
Nevins,  William,  Quincy,  111. 
New,  C.  B.,  M.D.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Newell,  Rev.  George  W.,  Orangeville,  Pa, 
Newell,  Rev.  T.  M.,  Waynesville,  HL 
Newlands,  Mrs.  Francis,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Newton,  Rev.  Thomas  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Nicholas,  William  P.,  Newton,  N.J. 
Nichols,  Rev.  James,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 
Nickle,  James,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Nixon,  Rev.  J.  Howard,  Cambridge,  N.Y* 
Nixon,  J.  T.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Nixon,  W.  G.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Norris,  Isaac,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Norton,  B.,  Newton  Hamilton,  Pa. 
Notson,  W.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
No  well.  Miss  M.  E.  A.,  Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Oakes,  £.  W.,  New  Topia,  Ala. 
Oakes,  W.  F.,  Buzbeeville,  Ala. 
Ogden,  Rev.  John  W.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Okeson,  Samuel,  Aoademia,  Pa. 
Olcott,  T.  W.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Olmstead,  H.  M.,  Philadelphia. 
Olmstead,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Philadelphia. 
Orbison,  William  P.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Omey  Mrs.  8.  T.,  Philadelphia. 
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Orr,  ReT;  Franklin,  Kent,  Pa. 
Orr,  John,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Orr,  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Orr,  Rev.  Samuel,  Gordo,  Ala. 
On*.  Thomas,  Phihidelphia. 
Osier,  J.  T.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Osmond,  Rey.  Jonathan,  Bald  Mount,  Pa. 
O.smond,  Rev.  S.  M.,  Lambertville,  N.J. 
Owen,  Rey.  Griffith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Owen,  Hannah,  Sr.,  Jeffersonyille,  Pa. 
Owen,  Rey.  Roger,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
Owens,  William  J.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Paddock,  Mrs.  £.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Page,  Rey.  J.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Painter,  Rev.  Joseph,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Palmer,  B«  M.,  D.D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Palmer,  Rev.  Edward,  Pocotaligo,  S.C. 
Palmer,  John  J.,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Palmer,  S.  C,  Philadelphia. 
Pardee,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Parish,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Parke,  Rev.  N.  Grier,  Pittston,  Pa. 
Parke,  T.  H.,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Dr.,  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Parsons,  Rev.  W.  S.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Paterick,  John,  Tamequa,  Pa. 
PattcrHon,  Andrew,  Academia,  Pa. 
Patterson,  A.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Patterson,  A.  L.,  Independence,  Pa, 
Patterson,  Mrs.  George,  Springfield,  Md. 
Patterson,  James,  Academia,  Pa. 
Patterson,  James,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Patterson,  J.  II.,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Patter!«on,  John,  Academia,  Pa. 
Patterson,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Academia,  Pa. 
Patterson,  N.  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Patterson,  Robert  M.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Patterson,  Robert,  Richmond,  0. 
Patterson,  Rev.  R.,  Oakland  College,  Miss. 
Patterson,  Rev.  Wm,,  Poundridge,  N.Y. 
Pattison,  James,  Waterloo,  Pa. 
Pattison,  Robert,  Ilolmesburg,  Pa. 
Patton,  Hon.  R.  M.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Pat  ton,  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Patton,  Thomas  J.,  Knoxville,  Ala. 
Paul,  Sampson,  Walterboroogh,  S.C. 
Paull,  Rev.  Alfred,  Wheeling,  Va. 


Paxton,  Rev.  Thomas  N.,  Marion,  N.C. 
Paxton,  Rev.  William  M.,  Pittsburg,  Ft. 
Pease,  Erastus  H.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Peck,  Rev.  Thomas  £.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Peebles,  Matthew  W.,  Bloody  Bun,  Pa. 
Peelor,  Jacob,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Pemberton,  Ebenezer,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Perkins,  Elisha  H.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Perkins,  Rev.  Henry,  Allentown,  N.J. 
Peters,  A.  F.,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Pettigrew,,  John,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Pettigrew,  John  O.,  Philadelphia. 
Pettingell,  Moses,  Newboryport,  Mass. 
Pharr,  Edward,  M.D.,  Houston,  Ga. 
Pharr,  Rev. Walter  S.,  Park's  Store,  N.C. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  C,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Phillips,  Rev.  B.  T.,  Rondout,  N.Y. 
Phillips,  George  C,  Selma,  Ala. 
Pierson,  Rev.  D.  H.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Pierson,  Rev.  George,  Florida,  N.Y. 
Pierson,  Rev.  N.  E.,  Unionville,  N.Y. 
PiflFard,  Miss  S.,  Piffard,  N.Y. 
Pinkerton,J.A.,Theo.Sem.,Allegheny,Pa. 
Piper,  G.  W.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
PUtt,  Ebenezer,  New  York. 
Piatt,  W.  H.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Plumer,  George,  Independence,  Pa. 
Plumer,  W.  S.,  D.D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Polk,  James  A.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Pollock,  Hon.  James,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pollock,  Samuel,  M.D.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Porter,  Alexander,  Springfield,  0. 
Porter,  Rev.  Pavid  H.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Porter,  James  M.,  Jr.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Porter,  J.  Barron,  M.D.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Porter,  John,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Porter,  Hon.  J.  M.,  LL.D.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Porter,  Robert,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Porter,  W.  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Potter,  R.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Potter,  W.  W.,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Potts,  Joseph  C,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Potts,  Stacy  G.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Powell,  Joseph  B.,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 
Powell,  S.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Powers,  F.  IL,  Theol.  Sem.,  Allegheny. Pa. 
Pratt,  Rev.  H.  B.,  Bogota,  New  Granada, 

South  America. 
Pratt,  N.  A.,  D.D.,  Roswell,  Ga. 
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Prentice,  B.  P.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Price,  Rey.  Israel,  Annapolis,  0. 
Price,  Rey.  R.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Price,  Samael  B.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Priest,  Rey.  Thomas  J.,  Pigeon  Creek,  Mo. 
Primrose,  William,  Philadelphia. 
Proudfit,  E.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Proudfoot,  H.  W.,  Roswell,  Ga. 
Purcel,  S.  H.,  Bloomsbory,  N.J. 
Puryiance,  Rey.  G.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Puryiance,  J.,  D.D.,  Oakland  Coll.,  Miss. 
Puryiance,  Miss  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Quirk,  John  B.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Ramsey,  William,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Randolph,  B.  P.,  Freehold,  N.J. 
Rankin,  Adam,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Rankin,  James  B.,  Asheyille,  N.C. 
Rankin,  John,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Rankin,  Rey.  John  C,  Baskenidge,  N.J. 
Rankin,  Rey.  H.  V.,  New  York. 
Rankin,  William,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Ransom,  Albion,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Ransom,  Samuel  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Raphael,  William,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Ray,  Rey.  J.  D.,  Mount  Ebenezer,  0. 
Raymond,  Rey.  Moses,  Springfield,  Va. 
Reardon,  Rey.  J.  D.,  Sunbuiy,  Pa. 
Redd,  William  A.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Reed,  Alex.,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Reed,  Joel  R.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Rhoda,  KishacoquiUas,  Pa. 
Reed,  William,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Reed,  W.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Reeyes,  James  S.,  M.D.,  Meigsyille,  0. 
Reeyes,  Joseph,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Reid,  Rey.  R.  H.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Reid,  William  G.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Reigart,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Windsor,  Pa. 
Reiley,  Rey.  J.  A.,  Blairstown,  N.J. 
Reinboth,  Joseph  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Reinhart,  Rey.  E.  H.,  Eliiabethport,  N.J. 
Reynolds,  Miss  Clara,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Reynolds,  William  C,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Rice,  N.  L.,  D.D.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Rice,  Philo  H.,  Perrysyille,  Pa. 
RichardHon,  Rey.  R.  H.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Richardson,  William,  Louisyillt,  Ky.         | 


Richey,  Augustus  G.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Richman,  Moses,  Jr.,  Salem,  N.J. 
Riddle,  Joseph  B.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Riddle,  Rey.  Wm.,  Oakland  College,  Miss. 
Riddle,  William,  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Righter,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Ripley,  Rey.  J.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Ripple,  Isaac,  White  Hayen,  Pa. 
Rittenhouse,  Rey.  J.  M.,  Bart,  Pa. 
Bobbins,  George  S.,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Roberts,  Re?.  R.  M.  Hillsborough,  HL 
Robertson,  Theodrio,  Richmond,  Va. 
Robertson,  Wm.  C,  Delaware  City,  I>eL 
Robertson,  Rey.  W.  W.,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Robeson,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Robinson,  Rey.  C.  S.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Robinson,  R.  Miles,  Palmyra,  Mo. 
Robinson,  Rey.  Stuart,  Danyille,  Ky. 
Robinson,  William,  Gillespie,  111. 
Robinson,  William,  Kent,  Pa. 
Robison,  H.  C,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
Robison,  John  H.,  Perrysyille,  Pa. 
Robison,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Perrysyille,  Pa. 
Robison,  T.  C,  Washingtonyille,  Pa. 
Rockwood,  Charles  G.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Rodenbough,  Rer.  H.  S.,  Eagleyille,  Pa. 
Rodgers,  James  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Rodgers,  Rey.  James  L.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
Rodgers,  R.  K.,  D.D.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 
Rogers,  E.  P.,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Rogers,  Rer.  Jas.  L.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rogers,  Rey.  J.M.,  Middletown  Point,N.  J. 
Rogers,  W.  £.,  M.D.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Roller,  Joshua,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Roller,  Joshua  H.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Roop,  Edward,  Philadelphia. 
Rose,  Mrs.  Jane,  Philadelphia. 
Ross,  James,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Ross,  J.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Ross,  Marine  D.,  Greensburg,  la. 
Roth,  P.,  Sybertsyille,  Pa. 
Rowe,  Rey.  John,  Gallipolis,  0. 
Rowe,  Miss  Susan,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
Rowell,  Rey.  Morse,  New  York. 
Rowland,  C.  A.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Rowland,Wm.B.,  M.D.,  Battle  Swamp,Md. 
Ruddle,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Rumple,  Rey.  J.,  Hemphill's  Store,  S.C. 
Ruadle,  L.  J.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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Russell,  ReT.  D.,  Pike,  N.Y. 
Russell,  £.  A.,  Jr.,  Mlddletown,  Conn. 
Russell,  James,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Russell,  Lawrence,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Russell,  ReT.  P.,  Fillmore,  Pa. 
Rutter,  ReT.  L.  C,  Chestnut  LoTel,  Pa. 
Rutter,  Nathaniel,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Ryerson,  Hon.  Biartin,  Newton,  N.J. 
Ryors,  Alfred,  D.D.,  DanTiIle,  Ky. 

Salkeld,  J.  H.,  Ifanch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Siurgent,  Winthrop,  Philadelphia. 
Sartain,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Saunders,  Rot.  H.,  Trowbridge,  Wia, 
Saye,  Rot.  J.  H.,  UniouTille,  S.C. 
Saye,  Robert  H.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Sayre,  DaTid  A.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Schenok,  Rot.  W.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Schott,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Scott,  A.  G.,  KnozTille,  Tenn. 
Scott,  Miss  C,  Adams's  Mills,  0. 
Scott,  Exekiel,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Scott,  George,  East  Palestine,  0. 
Scott,  Geo.  K.,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Scott,  Rot.  Jamee,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Scott,  James,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Scott,  James  A.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Scott,  John,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Scott,  John  W.,  D.D.,  Washing^n,  Pa. 
Scott,  Joseph,  Independence,  Pa. 
ScoTel,  Rot.  Alden,  Bordentown,  N.J. 
Scran  ton,  George  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Scran  ton,  Joseph  H.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Sclden,  T.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Scribner,  Rot.  William,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 
Scudder,  Jasper  S.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Sechler,  H.  B.  D.,  DanTiIle,  Pa. 
Sellars,  Jacob  M.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Service,  L.  N.,  M.D.,  Schuylkill  Falls,  Pa. 
Seward,  Rev.  A.,  Port  Jerris,  N.Y. 
Shade,  George,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Shafer,  Thomas  H.,  Rah  way,  N.J. 
Shaiflfer,  G.  W.,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 
Shane,  Joseph,  Richmond,  0. 
Sharon,  J.  D.,  Mifflin  town,  Pa. 
Sharp,  Richard,  Council  Ridge,  Pa. 
Sharp,  S.  M.,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Sharp,  S.  McD.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Sharswood,  Hon.  George,  Philadelphia.     | 


ShaTer,  Peter,  Mount  Union,  Pa. 
Shaw,  Rot.  P.  H.,  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn. 
Shaw,  W.  D.,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Sheadle,  Henry,  Kishacoquillaa,  Pa. 
Sheafe,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  New  York. 
Shearer,  Miss  Ellen,  WashingtonTille,  Pa- 
Shearer,  J.,  JeffersonTille,  Pa. 
Sheddan,  ReT.  S.  S.,  Rahwaj,  N.J. 
Sheets,  A.,  GrandTiew,  0. 
Shepard,  Fnnnan,  Philadelphia. 
Sherrerd,  John  M.,  BelTidere,  NJ^. 
Sherrerd,  Samuel,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Sherrill,  ReT.  R.  E.,  Dancyrille,  TemL 
Shields,  Rot.  Chariea  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Shields,  James  R.,  New  Albany,  la. 
Shinn,  ReT.  James  G.,  Philadelphia. 
Shoemaker,  C.  D.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 
Shotwell,  ReT.  N.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Shumaker,  J.  H.,  Aoademia,  Pa. 
Silliman,  Rot.  A.  P.,  Clinton,  Ala. 
SiUiman,  R.  D.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Simonton,  Rot.  William,  Williamspori,  Pa. 
Simpson,  F.  T.,  Washington,  Ga. 
Simpson,  G.  W.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Simpson,  Rot.  J.,  Portruah,  Ireland. 
Simpson,  J.,  Summit  Hall,  Pa. 
Simpson,  J.  B.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
Simpson,  Miss  M.,  Farmington,  IlL 
Simpson,  Thomas,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Simpson,  Thomas  P.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Sinclair,  William  D.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Singletary,  ReT.  W.  H.,  Claiborne,  Miss. 
Sites,  S.  £.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
SitgreaTOS,  Hon.  C,  Easton,  Pa. 
Skidmore,  Joseph  R.,  New  York. 
Skinner,  E.  W.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Slaughter,  Mrs.  £.,  Port  Hudson,  La. 
Slaughter,  John  R.,  Socotapoy,  Ala. 
Sloan,  G.  W.,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Smalley,  E.,  D.D.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Andrew,  Wegee,  0. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Smith,  George  W.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Smith,  H.  A.,  ClauselTille,  Ala. 
Smith,  Isaac  R.,  Philadelphia. 
Smith,  Rev.  James,  Rochester,  Pa. 
Smith,  James,  H.,  New  Hamburg,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Jane,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Smith,  ReT.  J.  Henry,  CharlottesTille,  Va. 
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Smith,  J.  K.,  Mauch  Chank,  Pa. 
Smith,  J.  P.,  Moro,  111. 
Smith,  J.  Sanford,  Newton,  N.J. 
Smith,  Joseph,  HoUidaysborg,  Pa. 
Smith,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Baltimore. 
Smith,  Matthew,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Smith,  0.  P.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Smith,  Robert  B.,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Smith,  R.  D.,  Williamsburg,  0. 
Smith,  Rev.  S.  Hume,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 
Smith,  Silas  £.,  Aoademia,  Pa. 
Smith,  William  J.,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Smock,  Rey.  D.  V.,  Birmingham,  Iowa. 
Smyth,  James  P.,  Philadelphia. 
Smyth,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Smythe,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Cahaba,  Ala. 
Snodgrass,  C.  E.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Solly,  Robert,  Frankford,  Pa. 
Somerrille,  Rev.  James,  Bridgeyille,  Ala. 
Somenrille,  William,  BridgeTille,  Ala. 
Sparr,  Isaac,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Speedy,  James,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Spilman,  R.  L.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Spottswood,  J.  B.,  D.D.,  Newcastle,  Del. 
Sprague,  W.  B.,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Spront,  H.  L.,  Philadelphia. 
Sproat,  Samuel,  Annapolis,  O. 
Sprole,  W.  T.,  D.D.,  Newburg,  N.Y. 
Sproull,  ReT.  A.  W.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Stackhouse,  Caleb,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Stahl,  Nicholas,  Galena,  III. 
Stalker,  John,  Stover's  Place,  Ga. 
Stanford,  Augustus  0.,  Columbus,  Qa. 
Starbird,  A.  P.,  Louisrille,  Ky. 
Stare,  Peter,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 
Stead,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
Steams,  Rev. Timothy,  Mt.  Pleasant, Iowa. 
Stedman,  Rev.  J.  0.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Steel,  Robert,  D.D.,  Abington,  Pa. 
Steele,  William,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala. 
Steenson,  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Sterling,  Henry,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pft. 
Sterling,  Henry,  Philadelphia. 
Sterrett,  J.  A.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Stevenson,  Rev.  Ross,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Stevennon,  Rev.  Samuel,  Milford,  Ireland. 
Stewart,  Rev.  C.  B.,  Laurens  C.H.,  S.C. 
Stewart,  Rev.  C.  S.,  U.S.N.,  New  York. 
Stewart,  Rov.  George  D.,  Bath,  N.Y. 


Stewart,  Jamea,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Stewart,  James,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Stewart,  Jessie,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Stewart,  R.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Stewart,  William,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Stewart,  William,  Philadelphia. 
Stewart,  William  C,  Philadelphia. 
Stewart,  William  J.,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Stiles,  R.  D.,  Weatherly,  Pa. 
Stillman,  Rev.  C.  A.,  Gainesville,  Ala. 
Stirling,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Stitler,  Jonathan,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Stoddard,  Mrs.  Sarah,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Storms,  John  J.,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Storrs,  Miss  Patsey,  Richmond,  Va. 
Stott,  Charles,  Washington  City,  D.C. 
Strahan,  Rey.  F.  G.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Stratton,  Rev.  Daniel,  Salem,  N.J. 
Stratton,  Thomas  H.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Street,  Rev.  Robert,  Union,  N.J. 
Struble,  Jacob,  Zion,  Pa. 
Struthers,  J.  R.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Stryker,  J.  T.,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Stryker,  Thomas  J.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Stuart,  George  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Studdiford,  P.  0.,  D.D.,  Lambertville,N.J. 
Sturges,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Colliersville,  Tenn. 
Summervllle,  G.  W.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala. 
Summey,  A.  T.,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Summey,  D.  F.,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Sutton,  John,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Sutton,  William,  Springfield,  0. 
Swain,  John  L.,  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 
Swank,  Philip,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Swartwood,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Swartzell,  John,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Swift,  E.  P.,  D.D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Symington,  Wm.,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Symmes,  Rev.  F.  M.,  Pleasant,  la. 
Symmes,  Rev.  Joseph  G.,  Madison,  la. 


-,  Trenton,  N.J. 


Tabb,  R.  M.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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